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President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atto,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Myrtle  Danico  Niccolls,  91  Babcock 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Esther  Martenson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Adeline  Chase,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Hazel  Wedgwood,  4 Strong  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
President , Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 

There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership . Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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PRESS  OP  W.  S.  BEST-CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS 


Editorial 

In  the  last  number  we  wrote  an  editorial  about  the  stars, 
which,  we  understand  has  caused  some  comment.  Since  then,  in 
an  astronomical  journal,  we  have  come  across  another  so  beauti- 
fully written  that  we  want  to  pass  it  on.  After  you  have  read  it 
you  can  answer  for  yourself  as  to  whether  you  have  seen  the  stars. 

The  Stars 

Not  everyone  has  seen  the  stars.  Certainly,  those,  who  by 
misfortune  have  never ‘possessed  the  sense  of  sight,  have  not  seen 
the  stars.  And  there  are  some,  who,  unhappily,  are  forced  to  pass 
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the  years  of  their  existence  so  hemmed  in  by  the  limitations  which 
a large  city  necessarily  sets  that  they  too  are  as  unaware,  so  far 
as  their  experience  is  concerned,  of  the  splendor  of  the  stars  as 
they  are  of  the  beauty  of  the  green  grass  or  of  the  leafy  trees.  But 
there  are  others  who  are  blessed  with  normal  eyes  and  who  have 
the  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  of  whom  it  still  may 
be  said  in  a figurative  sense,  that  they  have  not  seen  the  stars. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  with  seeing  eyes  who  is  out  of  doors  in 
the  open  country  on  a cloudless  night  can  fail  to  receive  the  effect 
of  the  thousands  of  lights  which  pass  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
impinging  on  the  retina.  He  sees  of  necessity  the  seemingly 
countless  points  of  light  of  different  brightnesses  and  of  various 
colors.  But  if  this  is  all  he  sees  the  stars  with  his  eyes  only  and 
not  with  his  mind. 

Only  he  has  mental  visions  of  the  stars  who  sees  in  them 
storehouses  of  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  energy;  quantities 
of  matter  sufficient  for  millions  of  earths ; denizens  of  space,  whose 
boundaries,  if  any,  are  so  remote  as  to  baffle  comprehension; 
units  in  a vast  system,  which,  in  itself  may  be  a unit  in  a vaster 
system  of  systems;  objects  which  infinitely  surpass  man  in  every 
respect  except  in  the  respect  of  thought;  and,  withal,  subjects  to 
an  all-pervading,  all-comprehensive  law,  which  holds  each  unerr- 
ingly in  its  course,  thereby  bringing  harmony  out  of  confusion, 
rhythm  out  of  disorder,  cosmos  out  of  chaos. 

He  who  sees  these  things  and  with  his  capacity  for  thought, 
penetrates  what  is  seen,  and  grasps  what  is  implied,  by  so  doing, 
raises  himself  from  a mere  atom  on  an  obscure  planet,  and  links 
himself  with  the  unbounded  spirit  of  thought  whose  dwelling  is 
among  the  stars. 

Happy  is  he  who  has  thus  seen  the  stars. 

— Popular  Astronomy,  January,  1931. 


Dr.  Theodore  J.  Eastman 

Dr.  Eastman  died  at  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  Monday 
evening,  March  9,  1931.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Lind- 
sey Memorial  Chapel,  Emmanuel  Church,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
March  11,  1931.  Burial  was  at  his  home  in  South  Berwick, 
Maine. 

Dr.  Eastman  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1905,  and  was  a medical  house  officer  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  1907.  For  several  years  he  was  visiting  physician  to 
the  Out-Patient  Department. 
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Graduation  Report  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

February  6,  1931 

The  men  and  women  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
hospital  have  a real  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
which  is  accomplished  within  its  doors.  The  average  man  in  the 
community,  he  who  has  the  average  interest  in  its  institutions,  has 
always  known  that  year  after  year  this  hospital  cares  for  a very 
large  number  of  sick  persons,  provides  valuable  experience  for 
young  medical  men,  prepares  young  women  to  be  nurses,  and  that 
within  its  walls  there  is  constant  research,  the  results  of  which,  are 
often  of  great  benefit  to  humanity.  During  the  year  just  closed 
this  average  man  has  realized  that  the  hospital  has  created  a new 
department  which  may  be  of  service  to  him.  Consequently  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  and  this  is  speaking  literally,  have  a new  and 
personal  interest  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  family  have  learned  that  about  as  soon  as 
they  are  identified  with  this  institution  that  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  answer  questions  relative  to  The  Baker  Memorial.  Nearly 
everybody  seems  to  know  about  it. 

The  opening  of  The  Baker  Memorial  was  not  only  the  major 
development  of  this  hospital  during  1930,  but  it  was  also  one  of 
the  major  developments  of  the  hospital  world  and  has  been  so 
recorded  again  and  again.  The  first  patient  arrived  on  March 
3rd,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  were  thirty-six  patients,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  this  number  had  doubled.  In  the  first 
month  there  were  eighty-nine  operations.  Although  carefully 
laid  plans  for  the  functioning  of  The  Baker  Memorial  had  been 
made  in  advance,  this  unexpectedly  rapid  growth  presented  many 
nursing  problems.  That  these  problems  were,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factorily solved  is  to  the  credit  of  the  entire  personnel,  and 
especially  to  the  credit  of  those  nurses  who  held  the  major  posi- 
tions. The  greatest  demand  for  graduates  came  in  March  when 
the  demand  for  specials  was  at  its  height,  and  again  in  June  when 
the  young  graduates  had  become  established  and  when  the  older 
ones  hesitated  to  take  new  positions  where  summer  vacations  might 
be  uncertain.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  months,  qualified 
graduates  have  been  readily  available.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  newness  of  the  organization,  the  staff  has  been  remarkably 
stable. 

The  nursing  experience  of  The  Baker  Memorial  is  valuable 
to  the  school  of  nursing ; first  because  it  presents  for  nursing  care 
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a type  of  patient  which  has  been  in  the  General  Hospital  only  in 
limited  numbers,  and  second,  because  the  nursing  personnel  there 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  student  nurses  adequate  time  to  practice 
the  kind  of  nursing  technique  which  is  taught  in  the  classroom. 
Just  here  should  be  mentioned  the  hospital’s  progressive  policy  of 
employing  ward  helpers  and  ward  secretaries,  a policy  which 
allows  the  nurses  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of  their  time  to 
care  of  the  patients,  which,  after  all,  is  the  major  function  of 
the  nurse.  In  the  written  report  given  at  the  Graduation  Exer- 
cises of  1930  appears  this  sentence : “The  beginnings  and  develop- 
ments of  the  Nursing  Department  of  The  Baker  Memorial  will 
be  recorded  as  history  in  the  graduation  report  of  1931  rather 
than  written  as  prophecy  in  the  report  of  this  year.”  Had  such 
a prophecy  been  written  at  that  last  graduation  it  would  have  fore- 
told more  difficulties  than  history  has  recorded. 

In  last  year’s  graduation  report  reference  was  also  made  to 
“The  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,”  a Commit- 
tee made  up  of  outstanding  representatives  of  the  national  nursing 
and  medical  associations,  national  hospital  and  public  health  asso- 
ciations and  members  at  large  who  represent  the  private  physician 
group,  the  public  who  employ  nurses,  the  hospital  trustees,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  a great  educational  and  philanthropic  foun- 
dation. This  Committee  has  a budget  of  $200,000  and  is  com- 
mitted to  a five  year  program  which  began  in  November,  1926. 
The  reports  on  “The  Student  Body”  have  been  made  to  the  schools. 
They  have  proved  illuminating,  helpful,  and  sometimes  amusing. 
According  ‘to  this  report  the  students  in  this  school  spend  less  time 
in  bed  and  in  the  dining  room  than  the  average  student.  Evidently 
most  schools  still  require  lights  out  at  ten  instead  of  ten-thirty. 
There  are  two  factors  here  which  contribute  to  the  shorter  time 
spent  in  the  dining  room,  namely:  cafeteria  service  and  the 
location  of  the  dining  room  in  the  Domestic  Building  and  not  in 
the  nurses’  residence.  When  the  dining  room  is  located  in  a resi- 
dence, students  will  naturally  visit  their  own  rooms  during  the 
period  allotted  to  meals.  The  location  of  the  dining  room  ob- 
viously affects  statistics  relative  to  the  length  of  meal  hours.  The 
principal  who  reads  the  report  of  her  own  school  must  be  able 
to  interpret  it.  The  summary  of  the  report  of  this  school  was 
creditable  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  over-time  which 
the  students  spent  on  day  duty.  The  record  showed  that  26% 
of  the  students  were  on  duty  over  eight  hours  on  the  day  when 
the  record  was  taken.  After  making  allowances  for  faulty  record- 
ing by  the  students  and  for  the  fact  that  a little  more  pressure 
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from  the  head  nurse  might  have  sent  the  students  off  duty  mJore 
promptly,  the  percentage  of  over-time  would  probably  be  reduced 
by  one-half  or  to  12%.  Nevertheless  the  student’s  day  is  too 
often  longer  than  the  accepted  eight  hour  day. 

The  changes  in  the  nursing  staff  during  the  last  year  have 
been  important  ones.  Five  members  went  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  post-graduate  study.  The  school  is  rather  proud  of  these 
five  for  it  takes  courage  to  spend  the  necessary  time  and  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  physical  and  mental  energy  which  must  be 
expended. 

One  means  of  developing  a better  school  is  to  have  a well 
prepared  teaching  staff.  During  the  past  year  four  members  of 
the  staff  came  directly  from  post-graduate  study  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  Education  at  Columbia  University ; one  to  assist 
the  supervisor  of  theoretical  instruction,  one  to  supervise  the 
upper  surgical  wards  and  teach  surgical  nursing,  one  to  super- 
vise the  children’s  wards  and  teach  pediatric  nursing,  and  the 
fourth  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 
A second  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  has  been  appointed 
whose  major  responsibility  is  to  assign  student  nurses  to  the 
various  services  in  such  a manner  as  will  assure  each  student  of 
a reasonably  well  balanced  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a working  personnel  for  these  services.  In  a hospital  of 
over  six  hundred  beds,  which  has  many  departments  with  very 
active  services,  and  has  a school  of  over  three  hundred  students, 
affiliating  with  five  other  institutions,  this  is  a full  time  job. 

After  three  years  of  excellent  pioneer  work  as  Physical- 
Social  Director  Miss  Nelson  resigned  from  that  position  and 
left  in  February.  At  that  time  of  year  it  was  difficult  to  find 
the  right  successor,  and  rather  than  get  the  wrong  one,  the 
school  was  without  a Physical-Social  Director  until  June  when 
the  right  one  was  found  and  appointed.  Those  months  without 
such  a worker  proved  anew  the  value  of  a Physical-Social  Direc- 
tor. A school  such  as  this  should  not  only  provide  for  social  and 
recreational  activities  but  should  stimulate  their  development. 
The  life  of  the  student  nurse  in  the  past  has  been  far  too  one 
sided.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  many  a young  graduate 
has  found  herself  almost  incapable  of  play,  and  has  found  that 
her  ability  to  take  part  in  the  social  and  rereational  diversions 
of  her  friends  to  be  decidedly  limited.  Great  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  is  required  to  develop  the  all  round  person.  A 
program  for  this  purpose  would  be  impossible  in  a large  school 
without  a full  time  leader.  This  leader  has  been  assisted  by 
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seniors  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  from 
Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education,  and  from  the  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory.  Friends  have  taught  Contract  Bridge,  and 
probably  a teacher  of  backgammon  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  students. 
Some  of  you  are  wondering  how  the  pupil  nurses  have  time  for 
this  kind  of  thing.  No  group  meets  oftener  than  once  a week, 
some  only  once  in  two  weeks,  and  no  student  is  expected  to  join 
more  than  one  activity.  Were  these  young  women  in  other  resi- 
dent schools  or  at  home,  they  would  be  doing  something  of  this 
kind  unless  they  were  of  the  group  who  were  satisfied  with  win- 
dow-shopping, and  moving  pictures  for  their  recreation.  The 
popularity  of  the  passive  form  of  diversion  is  decreasing.  Today 
organized  recreation  has  a new  place  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene 
and  no  group  needs  sound  mental  hygiene  more  than  the  student 
nurse  group. 

In  September  Miss  Clare  Dennison  resigned  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  which  she  had  held  since  Jan- 
uary, 1921.  During  these  years  nearly  six  hundred  young  women 
graduated  from  the  school.  It  was  Miss  Dennison’s  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  nursing  experience  for  these  young  women 
while  they,  at  the  same  time,  provided  the  nursing  personnel  for 
the  General  Hospital.  Every  one  of  these  six  hundred  young 
women  was  given  the  experience  required,  not  only  by  the  Board 
of  Nurse  Examiners  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  also  by 
the  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  in  New  York.  There  was  not  one 
exception.  A piece  of  work  such  as  this  is  evidence  of  an  intelli- 
gence and  generalship  far  above  the  average.  Then  there  is  that 
other  feature  of  the  work  of  every  assistant;  namely,  that  of 
carrying  the  responsibility  and  making  decisions  during  the  absence 
of  the  superintendent  of  nurses.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a decision 
for  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  another  is  responsible.  Miss  Den- 
nison had  both  perception  and  judgment  in  discharging  this  duty. 
During  these  years  she  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
administration  of  one  large  and  complicated  school.  This  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  academic  instruction  in  nursing  education 
and  by  experience  in  another  school.  Miss  Dennison  resigned  her 
position  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  instruction  and 
supplementing  her  experience. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Training  School  has  added 
two  new  members, — Mrs.  Philip  Dalton  from  the  Ladies’  Visit- 
ing Committee  who  presents  an  avenue  for  acquainting  each  com- 
mittee with  the  work  of  the  other.  The  second  new  member  is 
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Miss  Frances  Knapp,  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  at 
Wellesley  College,  who  has  a very  definite  contribution  to  make  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  school.  The  members  of  this  Ad- 
visory Committee  not  only  influence  the  policies  of  the  school,  but 
what  is  more  important  they  interpret  the  school  to  the  public, 
oftentimes  correct  misunderstandings  and  make  real  friends  for 
both  the  hospital  and  the  school. 

The  expression : “Keeping  up  with  the  Jones’  ” is  often  heard. 
Whether  the  newness  of  The  Baker  Memorial  has  made  the  older 
buildings  appear  a bit  shabby  in  comparison  or  whether  there 
is  some  other  reason  for  1930’s  extensive  painting  program  the 
speaker  does  not  know,  but  this  would  be  a good  time  for  gradu- 
ates to  visit  the  institution.  The  hospital  has  never  looked  better. 
You  would  find  many  changes,  minor  perhaps,  but  changes  which 
give  major  satisfaction.  Perhaps  most  important  of  these  minor 
improvements  is  the  Library  for  reference  and  study  which  has 
been  evolved  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  New  Home.  It  is 
quite  complete  with  modern  library  lamps,  floor  lamps,  magazine 
rack,  and  the  usual  chairs,  supplemented  by  two  large  wing  chairs 
which  are  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1930.  Offices  have  been  found 
near  the  wards  for  floor  supervisors.  There  is  a new  cross  cor- 
ridor— on  the  level — leading  from,  the  entrance  to  Ward  F across 
to  the  entrance  of  Ward  I.  Think  what  this  means  when  patients 
are  conveyed  by  chair  or  truck  to  the  Out  Patient  Department 
and  Teaching  Clinics ! Habits  become  so  fixed  that  the  office 
personnel  has  actually  had  to  insist  that  patients  be  taken  by  the 
new  route  instead  of  up  and  down  the  hills  by  the  X-ray.  The 
gray  walls  of  the  nurses  dining  room  have  changed  to  cream  color, 
and  its  new  window  hangings  are  very  gay.  The  Utility  Rooms 
on  Ward  E are  remodelled,  new  lighting  and  sprinkling  systems 
are  installed  in  the  Thayer,  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Charles  Street  House. 

It  is  a real  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  nurses’  residence  on 
Fruit  Street  has  just  been  named  the  Walcott  House  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Henry  Pickering  Walcott,  a Trustee  of  this  Hospital,  1892- 
1919,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  nineteen  years, 
President  of  the  Corporation  1910  to  1929,  and  since  1929  Honor- 
ary President  of  the  Corporation. 

This  year  has  brought  even  more  extensive  discussion  of  the 
question  of  over  supply  of  nurses — discussion  as  to  whether  any 
hospital  is  justified  in  increasing  the  number  of  pupil  nurses  to 
care  for  its  ever  increasing  number  of  patients  and  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  graduate  nurses.  This  question  did  not 
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arise  with  the  recent  unemployment  in  industry.  It,  is  a ques- 
tion of  which  many  have  been  aware  for  a period  of  about  four 
years.  One  answer  is  more  extensive  employment  of  graduate 
nurses  in  hospitals.  This  hospital  makes  a very  creditable  show- 
ing in  the  employment  of  graduates.  A recent  census  shows  the 
number  of  graduates  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  including  the  General  Hospital  with  its 
Out-Patient  Department,  The  Baker  Memorial  and  the  Phillips 
House  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  number  of  special 
nurses  averages  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Therefore,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  two  hundred  and  seventy  is  a conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  graduate  nurses  employed  at  this  hospital  every  day. 

On  April  16th  came  the  death  of  Linda  Richards,  “Ameri- 
ca’s First  Trained  Nurse”  as  she  was  so  often  called.  There  is 
not  time  tonight  to  review  her  delightful  personal  qualities,  her 
ability,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  long  and  active  life.  They 
are  familiar  to  most  of  you  because  they  have  been  recorded  again 
and  again  in  nursing  literature  and  in  the  public  press,  for  Miss 
Richards  was  not  only  a national  figure  in  nursing,  but  an  inter- 
national one.  This  school  was  just  one  year  old  when  she  came 
to  take  charge  of  it  in  1874.  She  remained  until  April,  1877  when 
she  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  studying  nursing  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  During  these  years  Miss  Richards  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Staff  froml  one  in  which  they  said, 
“Put  out  the  school,  the  old  way  is  best,”  to  one  in  which  they 
referred  to  “our  school”  with  pride.  Before  she  resigned,  the 
nursing  care  of  all  the  wards,  with  one  exception,  was  placed  in 
her  charge.  She  had  proved  the  value  of  a school  of  nursing  to 
the  physicians,  to  the  hospital,  and  to  the  community.  Miss 
Richards'  was  the  pioneer  in  organization  and  reorganization  of 
hospitals  and  training  schools.  Her  ability  in  this  work  was 
truly  remarkable.  Institution  after  institution  called  upon  her 
for  help.  As  soon  as  one  piece  of  work  could  be  safely  left  to 
less  experienced  hands,  she  would  move  to  a new  field.  She  was 
superintendent  of  thirteen  hospitals  or  training  schools,  including 
the  first  school  of  nursing  in  Japan.  This  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  school  owes  Miss  Richards  a great  debt.  Her 
vision,  wisdom,  and  ability  in  organization  saved  the  school  from 
an  early  and  ignominious  death,  and  built  a firm  foundation  for 
the  subsequent  growth  of  over  half  a century.  The  last  service 
Miss  Richards  rendered  this  institution  was  when,  six  years  ago 
in  1925,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  she  gave  the  graduation  address 
in  this  room.  Speaking  without  notes  in  a deep,  resonant  voice 
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which  carried  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  wandering  a 
little  only  once,  she  reviewed  her  fifty  years  of  work  as  a nurse. 
Of  this  school  Miss  Richards  wrote : “I  spent  two  and  one-half 
happy  years  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School,  and  saw  many  important  changes  take  place.  There  is 
a very  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  this,  my  first  school.  . . 
Some  of  my  nurses  I am  justly  proud  of,”  and  with  character- 
istic modesty  adds : “though  I am  sure  the  ability  of  the  women 
and  not  my  training  is  responsible  for  the  good  work  they  have 
done.”  We  are  glad  that  Miss  Richards  had  a warm  spot  in  her 
heart  for  this  school.  We  are  glad  that  she  felt  proud  of  some 
of  her  nurses.  Since  that  day  hundreds  of  other  nurses  have 
had  warm  spots  in  their  hearts  for  this,  their  school,  and  other 
superintendents  have  been  proud  of  their  nurses.  On  last  Christ- 
mas Eve  the  speaker  was  standing  at  Arlington  Street  waiting  for 
the  Bowdoin  Square  bus.  As  she  walked  back  and  forth  to  keep 
warm,  for  it  was  a cold  night,  she  turned  and  faced  a member  of 
this  graduating  class  who  was  temporarily  away  from  the  hos- 
pital. In  response  to  the  query,  “And  where  are  you  going?”  the 
student  replied  “to  the  best  place  in  the  world.”  It  was  the 
Christmas  season  when  thoughts  of  home  were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  the  speaker  said : “Second  best  you  mean,  home 
is  first.”  Quickly  came  the  response,  “Yes,  home  is  first,  but 
the  place  to  which  I am  going  is  the  second  best  place  in  the  world. 
I’ll  not  change  that.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  hospital  and  school  will  always 
maintain  such  standards  that  when  its  graduates  come  back  they 
will  truly  feel  that  they  are  indeed  returning  to  “the  second  best 
place  in  the  world.” 


Report  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Loan  Fund 

The  Fund  now  totals  $1968.47.  One  loan  of  $500  has  been 
made  and  is  now  being  used  for  study  at  Teachers  College.  The 
Committee  at  this  time  wish  to  thank  all  those  who,  by  their  con- 
tributions, have  made  this  Fund  possible. 

Any  graduate  who  is  interested  in  using  this  Fund  should 
make  application  by  May  1.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Johnson. 


Adaline  Chase,  Chairman. 
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Muriel  Galt  Flies  From  India  To  Cairo 

Miss  Galt  sent  this  account  of  her  flight  to  the  Training  School 
Office  last  June,  and  through  error  it  was  misfiled  and  was  not 
printed  in  the  June  Quarterly  for  which  it  was  intended. 

I left  Karachi,  India,  on  my  2500  mile  flight  to  Cairo,  on  a 
Tuesday  morning,  the  eighth  of  last  March.  The  day  was  fine 
with  some  wind.  I had  a drive  of  about  an  hour  to  reach  the 
aerodrome  and  after  being  weighed  in  with  my  luggage,  climbed 
into  the  plane,  “City  of  Karachi,”  a big  Imperial  Airways  machine, 
with  3 engines,  a decided  advantage  when  one  is  traversing  such 
wide  stretches  of  uninhabited  country.  There  was  room  for  7 
passengers,  but  we  were  only  5,  myself  and  4 men,  in  addition  to 
the  pilot,  wireless  operator  and  mechanic. 

We  soared  very  easily  up  and  up,  passing  over  the  city,  then 
some  miles  of  desert,  finally  turning  towards  the  sea,  we  passed 
over  a vast  stretch  of  clouds,  which  reminded  me  of  a snowy  ex- 
panse in  late  winter,  when  it  is  beginning  to  thaw  and  dark  cracks 
appear,  with  water  gleaming  through.  We  also  passed  over  the 
most  arid,  spiky  looking  mountains  imaginable.  I could  not  help 
thinking  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  be  forced  down  upon  them ! 
We  came  down  at  Gwador,  Beluchistan,  to  re-fuel  and  partake  of  a 
picnic  lunch,  which  we  carried  with  us.  Gwador  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  nothing  but  a concrete  hut  in  the  middle  of  a desert!  We 
got  off  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  a chamal  or  sandstorm  was 
blowing  up.  As  the  wind  increased  and  the  sand  obscured  all  sight 
of  earth,  we  rose  higher  and  higher  till  at  about  7000  ft.  we  reached 
clear  weather,  but  a tremendous  head  wind  obliged  us  to  descend 
at  Charbar,  in  Persia,  not  making  our  objective,  Jask,  for  the  night. 
As  we  gradually  descended  the  engines  roaring,  we  saw  tiny  specks 
of  figures  running  across  the  sand  and  when  we  came  to  earth,  we 
were  quickly  surrounded  by  soldiery  and  warmly  greeted  by  the 
British  Agent  in  charge  of  the  telegraph,  Charbar  being  an  outpost 
of  the  Eastern  Lines. 

After  producing  our  passports  and  seeing  that  the  plane  was 
securely  fastened  down  for  the  night  with  a Persian  guard  of 
soldiers  around  it,  we  struggled  against  sand  and  wind  to  our  tem- 
porary host’s  quarters,  where  he  fed  and  put  us  up  for  the  night, 
quite  an  undertaking  when  one  lives  miles  from  anywhere  and  sees 
the  week’s  supplies  putting  out  to  sea  again,  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  landing  anything  in  such  a stormy  sea.  The  Agent  gave 
up  his  room  to  me  and  made  up  shakedowns  for  the  men.  Not 
having  seen  an  English  person  to  speak  to  for  months,  we  were 
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really  welcome  guests.  We  were  up  at  four  the  next  morning  to 
find  the  wind  had  fallen  and  we  could  proceed  on  our  journey. 
We  breakfasted  at  Jask  on  dressed  crab,  a great  delicacy,  of  which 
I had  heard  accounts,  which  made  one’s  mouth  water!  Then  on 
to  Lingah,  crossing  over  a mountainous  spur  of  Arabia,  Ras  el 
Jebel,  the  colouring  of  the  sea  and  land  was  truly  exquisite.  The 
village  women,  who  clustered  round  us  at  Lingah,  reminded  me 
of  a bevy  of  crows,  being  enveloped  in  black  cloaks,  completely 
covering  their  gaily  coloured  garments,  and  wearing  queer  beak- 
like black  guards  over  their  faces,  disclosing  eyes  and  chins  only. 

Bushire  was  our  next  sleeping  place,  where  the  Airways  has  a 
good  rest  house.  In  the  light  of  a splendid  moon,  there  was  an  air 
of  mystery  and  romance,  such  as  one  associates  with  Persian  tales, 
but  by  the  garish  light  of  day,  the  dust  and  dirt  were  all  too  plainly 
visible.  We  passed  over  miles  of  marshland,  where  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab  disgorges  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  before  reaching  Basra,  where 
we  had  breakfast.  To  me,  the  flight  over  the  land  of  Iraq  or 
Mesopotamia,  as  it  was  called  when  I was  there  during  the  war, 
was  specially  interesting.  The  river  Tigris  makes  the  most  ex- 
traordinary zigzags.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  the  luxuriant  date 
plantations  on  either  side  of  the  river,  ending  abruptly  at  the  edge 
of  the  great  expanse  of  golden  desert.  We  circled  low  over  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  excavations  and  also 
saw  the  great  arch  of  Ctesiphon.  We  had  nearly  24  hours  in  Bagh- 
dad, which  is  rather  a sordid  looking  place,  except  in  the  trans- 
figuring evening  light,  which  is  peculiarly  lovely  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Again  at  dawn  the  next  day  we  were  up  and  away  and 
again  had  to  battle  against  head  winds  all  the  way.  Our  first 
stop  for  fuel  and  food  was  at  Rublar,  a strongly  fortified  Arab 
fort,  which  I believe  belongs  to  the  Nairn  Transport  Co.  plying 
between  Baghdad  and  Damascus,  180  miles  from  anywhere  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert.  For  hours  nothing  met  the  eye  but  end- 
less stretches  of  sand,  dotted  over  with  black  Bedouin  tents,  and 
herds  of  camel,  goat  or  sheep,  and  yet  one  caught  a glimmer  of  green 
beginning  to  appear,  which  made  one  realize  that  even  on  this 
dreary  looking  expanse  of  country,  the  Arabs  found  means  of 
sustenance  in  the  spring.  Then  we  crossed  the  bare  mountains 
surrounding  the  Dead  Sea,  which  owing  to  a grey  sky,  looked  very 
unlike  the  beautiful  jewel  it  is  sometimes  said  to  resemble.  Gaza 
with  its  green  and  flowers  was  a welcome  change,  then  across  the 
billowy  sands  of  the  Sinai  desert,  across  which  the  Israelites  toiled — 
over  the  Canal,  resembling  a toy  cutting  with  its  tiny  ships — and 
Cairo  at  last,  just  as  the  light  was  fading  out  of  the  sky,  and  great 
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flares  were  blazing  to  guide  us  to  the  landing  ground.  The  last 
day  of  our  trip  was  very  tiring,  with  eleven  actual  flying  hours,  the 
constant  noise  of  the  engines  makes  one’s  head  very  weary  after 
several  days  of  it,  and  I gladly  tumbled  into  a comfortable  bed  at 
Shepheards  Hotel.  But  it  was  a wonderful  experience — four  fly- 
ing days  and  2500  miles  covered  and  excellent  pilots  giving  one  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  security;  one  realizes  how  flying  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  general  mode  of  travel  in  the  future  though 
personally  I think  a great  deal  of  beauty  of  scenery  is  lost  when 
one  only  looks  down  upon  it. 

Extract  of  the  Will  of  Mary  Burris,  M.  G.  H.  1900 

The  following  is  copied  from  a Halifax  paper: 

“A  bequest  of  singular  interest  has  recently  been  made  to 
Dalhousie  University  under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  Burris 
of  Boston.  Miss  Burris  was  a member  of  the  well  known  Mus- 
quodoboit  Valley  family  of  that  name,  but  for  some  years  past  re- 
sided in  the  United  States.  Her  will  states  that  “after  the  death  of 
the  last  survivor  of  my  said  brothers  and  sisters,  the  trustee  shall 
pay  over  the  entire  principal  of  the  trust  fund  to  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  memory  of  my  father,  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  to  be  used  for  a scholarship  for 
students  either  men  or  women,  for  study  in  England.  I make 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  line  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  my  object 
being  not  only  to  promote  learning  but  also  to  promote  acquain- 
tance and  friendliness  between  some  of  our  young  people,  possibly 
of  my  own  family,  and  the  country  designated.  I consider  this 
thing  to  be  desired,  and  therefore  make  this  bequest.” 

This  gift  declares  in  itself  the  character  of  the  lady  who  made 
it  her  practical  interest  in  the  university  of  her  native  province 
which  has  been  attended  by  members  of  her  family,  her  desire  to 
widen  the  education  of  its  future  students,  and  her  generous  lack 
of  restriction  in  the  matter  of  arranging  and  conferring  the  schol- 
arship. Such  a token  is  valued  not  only  for  its  financial  aid,  but 
also  for  the  generosity,  sympathy,  and  insight  into  the  true  meaning 
of  education  which  prompted  its  bestowal. 

Journal  Wanted 

Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  whose  file  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing  is  complete  from  the  first  number  with  one  excep- 
tion is  anxious  to  obtain  the  missing  magazine.  If  any  one  has  a 
copy.of  the  Journal  for  July,  1927,  which  she  is  willing  to  sell, 
will  she  please  communicate  with  Miss  Hollingsworth  at  262  Mt. 
Auburn  St.,  Watertown  (telephone  Middlesex  0365). 
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Baker  Memorial  Hospital 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  a patient  at  the  Baker?  While  it  is 
expeetpd  that  this  department  of  the  hospital  will  eventually  be- 
come self-supporting,  it  was  possible  to  establish  low  rates  because 
the  building  itself,  of  course,  was  a gift,  because  no  charge  is  being 
made  for  depreciation  on  the  building,  and  because  it  is  a unit  of 
a general  hospital.  Moreover,  a large  building  was  constructed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  as  far  as  possible. 

The  daily  rates  are  $4.00  in  a nine-bed  room,  $4.50  in  a four- 
bed  room,  $5.50  in  a two-bed  room,  and  $6.50  in  a single  room. 
This  includes  meals,  the  attendance  of  floor  nurses,  and  ordinary 
drugs.  The  employment  of  a special  nurse  is  discouraged  except 
in  critical  cases,  since  the  cost  of  special  nursing  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  expensiveness  of  illness.  The  operating  room 
fee  (including  the  laboratory  fee)  is  $15.00  and  the  anesthesia  fee 
$5.00,  and  X-ray  fees  range  from  $5.00  upwards. 

But  the  hospital  expenses  are,  after  all,  only  a part  of  the  cost 
of  being  sick.  The  doctor’s  fee  must  be  considered,  and  it  is  in 
this  regard  that  the  Baker  is  perhaps  making  its  most  striking 
innovation.  Practice  in  the  Baker  is  restricted  to  the  200  men 
of  the  Massachusetts  General’s  staff  and  they  have  generously 
agreed  to  a strict  standardization  of  their  fees. 

The  maximum  amount  which  can  be  charged  to  any  patient  is 
$150.00,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  case  and  no  matter  how  long  the 
patient  remains  in  the  hospital.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  fees  for 
most  professional  services  are  much  below  the  maximum  and  they 
are  graded  down  to  the  vanishing  point.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  hospital’s  operation,  the  average  doctor’s  fee  was 
$55.71.  This  system  makes  it  possible  for  the  patient  to  know  in 
advance  almost  exactly  how  much  an  operation  or  treatment  will 
cost  him.  At  the  Baker,  the  convalescent  need  not  worry  about  a 
doctor’s  bill  and  hospital  charges  of  unknown,  and  hence  often  har- 
rowing, proportions. 

That  these  hospital  and  medical  fees  are  most  reasonable  is 
realized  when  one  considers  that  the  Baker  reflects  the  most  scien- 
tific principles  in  hospital  construction  and  equipment,  contains  all 
of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  finest  private 
hospitals,  like  bedside  telephones,  radio  headsets,  and  a library, 
and  that  the  hospital’s  staff  numbers  among  its  members  many  of 
the  outstanding  physicians,  surgeons  and  research  men  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Statistics  for  the  first  ten  months  indicate  that  the  Baker  is 
fulfilling  its  purpose.  From  March  3 to  Dec.  31,  1930,  the  hospital 
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admitted  1973  patients.  The  average  patient  remained  13  days, 
paid  $94.48  for  hospital  charges,  $55.71  for  professional  fees,  or  a 
total  bill  of  $158.94.  It  is  also  intresting  to  note  that  the  first 
large  group  of  patients  was  distributed  economically  as  follows : 
28  per  cent  in  the  professional  classes,  29  per  cent  in  the  mercan- 
tile, 32  per  cent  in  the  artisan,  3 per  cent  retired,  and  8 per  cent  not 
known.  Their  average  income,  or  that  of  the  breadwinner  in  their 
family,  was  $2,101.74. 

Total  expenses  to  the  hospital  amounted  to  $282,539.19,  while 
total  receipts  were  $213,884.08,  leaving  an  operating  deficit  for  the 
ten  months  of  $68,655.11.  This  deficit  is  not  unexpected,  since 
the  hospital  has  as  yet  not  attained  its  capacity  service,  with  only 
150  of  its  330  beds  available.  In  fact,  the  figure  is  much  smaller 
than  anticipated.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  approving  of  the 
value  of  the  demonstration,  has  agreed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  defi- 
cits for  the  first  three  years,  not  exceeding  a total  of  $150,000.00, 
nor  more  than  $75,000.00  in  any  one  year.  The  hospital  will 
probably  not  have  to  ask  the  fund  for  more  than  $35,000.00  this 
year. 

The  Alumnae  will  be  more  interested  perhaps  in  what  increase 
this  year  of  development  has  made  in  the  staff.  On  March  14, 
1930,  the  staff  caring  for  fifty-eight  patients  consisted  of  nine 
graduates,  one  in  the  Training  School  Office,  four  in  the  Operat- 
ing Room,  two  head  nurses,  two  graduates  on  floor  duty  and  eigh- 
teen student  nurses.  On  March  14,  1931,  with  a census  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  patients,  there  were  sixty-eight  graduates  on  the 
staff.  Of  these  five  are  in  the  Training  School  Office,  six  in  the 
Operating  Room,  six  head  nurses,  six  assistant  head  nurses  and 
forty-five  floor  duty  nurses.  * Twelve  of  the  floor  duty  nurses  are 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  graduates.  Beside  the  graduate 
staff  there  are  twenty-seven  student  nurses.  There  are  three  ward 
helpers  and  three  orderlies  on  practically  all  floors,  a secretary  on  all 
except  the  first  floor.  At  the  present  time  six  floors  are  in  use  for 
Baker  patients  and  one  for  Wards  C and  D.  Three  floors  are  occu- 
pied by  nurses  and  house  doctors,  but  if  the  increase  continues  it 
may  soon  be  necessary  to  use  these,  too,  for  patients. 


Around  the  Hospital 

By  degrees  the  Thayer  Home  is  being  made  a better  place  to 
live  in.  The  stairways  have  been  inclosed  in  a fireproof  well. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Baker  Memorial  is 
equipped  with  a dustproof  room.  This  is  used  for  asthmatic 
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patients  both  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  for  treatment.  It  has 
been  found  helpful  in  both  uses,  particularly  in  the  so  called 
extrinsic  cases  of  asthma.  Patients,  doctors  and  nurses  all  claim 
that  there  is  something  unusually  pleasant  and  exhilarating  about 
the  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  graduates  on  the  staff  are  enjoying  a class  in 
English  Folk  Dancing  which  is  being  taught  by  a member  of  the 
English  Folk  Dance  Society.  Another  group  have  been  learning 
the  intricacies  of  tapping  under  the  direction  of  a student  from  the 
Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education. 


Walcott  House 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  February  4, 
1931,  it  was  voted  to  name  the  nurses’  residence  on  Fruit  Street 
“The  Walcott  House”  in  honor  of  Dr.  Henry  Pickering  Walcott, 
a Trustee  of  this  Hospital,  1892-1919,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  nineteen  years,  President  of  the  Corporation  1910- 
1929,  and  since  1929  Honorary  President  of  the  Corporation. 


Meetings  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

At  the  January  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  Miss  Reilly. 

1st  Vice-President,  Miss  Atto. 

2nd  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Danica  Niccolls. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  E.  Martenson. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  A.  Chase. 

Treasurer , Miss  Hazel  Wedge  wood 

Auditors,  Miss  Jane  Riley. 

Miss  Bessie  Fullerton. 

After  the  business  meeting  Dr.  Hubert  Judson  gave  an  inter- 
esting illustrated  lecture  on  “China.” 

The  senior  class  were  our  guests  at  the  February  meeting. 
We  planned  as  entertainment  an  illustrated  talk  by  Dr.  Elmer 
Ekblaw,  who  was  with  Commander  Byrd  on  his  Polar  Expedi- 
tion. Through  some  misunderstanding  he  did  not  arrive  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  association  filled  in  the  time  with  stories  of 
amusing  experiences.  We  then  adjourned  to  The  Walcott  House 
for  a social  hour. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT  FOR  1930 
Disbursements 

Quarterly  Record  $ 577.84 

Mass.  State  Nurses’  Association,  365  active  memibers 662.50 

A.  B.  C.  Letter  Shop,  printing-  and  mailing 130.85 

School  for  Crippled  Children,  printing  constitution  and  by-laws..  20.00 

John  P.  Moore,  index  cards  and  loose  leaf  binders 3.55 

Treasurer  and  secretary,  stamps  and  stationery 60.59 

Miss  Harvey,  preparing  list  for  State  Association  5.00 

Sick  Relief  dues  (sfent  with  alumnae  dues)  12.50 

Contribution  to  mite  box  (sent  with  alumnae  dues)  2.50 

Scholarship  loan  fund,  stamps  and  mimeographing  letters  8.39 

O’Brien,  florist  30.00 

National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  110  calendars  82.50 

Refreshments  served  at  meetings  69.75 

Services  of  maid  16.00 

Contribution  toward  expense  of  delegate  to  Convention  150.00 

Operating  elevator  and  lantern  (at  meeting)  5.50 

Lecture,  Professor  Rogers  35.00 

Byron  & Jackson,  rental  of  chairs  * 6.00 

Boston  Co-operative  Bank  120.00 

Nurses  Vacation  Home,  Rowley 50.00 

Mass.  State  Nurses’  Emergency  and  Relief  Fund  50.00 

Nurses’  National  Relief  Fund  50.00 

Christmas  gift  to  five  nurses 125.00 

Gift  to  member  25.00 

Exchange  on  checks 2.05 


$2,300.52 

Receipts 

Received  for  dues $2,256.50 

Received  for  sale  of  calendars  83.25 

Contribution  from  Miss  Edith  Fisher,  for  needy  nurse  25.00 

Sick  Relief  dues,  received  with  alumnae  dues  12.50 

Contribution  for  mite  box,  received  with  alumnae  dues 2.50 

Refund  on  money  advanced  to  delegate  for  convention  expenses. . . 41.33 

Christmas  check  returned  (recipient  died)  5.00 

Interest  on  checking  account  13.00 


$2,439.08 

Summary 

Balance  on  hand,  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  Jan.  1,  1930  $ 449.81 

Total  receipts  for  1930  2,439.08 


$2,888.89 

Total  disbursements  for  1930  2,300.52 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1930,  State  Street  Trust  Co $ 588.37 
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The  book  is  helpful  to  the  student  now  in  training,  but  it  is 
especially  helpful  to  the  graduate  who  has  been  out  many  years 
who  wishes  to  know  what  is  being  done  today  in  the  care  of  the 
more  common  surgical  conditions.  The  book  is  not  only  inform- 
ative but  also  interesting. 

The  paragraphs  on  the  nursing  care  give  the  principles  of  gen- 
eral hygiene,  of  special  nursing  care,  and  in  some  instances  def- 
initely outline  specific  nursing  procedures. 

Dr.  Cabot  and  Miss  Giles  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  making 
such  a timely  contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  nursing 
textbooks.  It  is  published  by  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 


M.  G.  H.  Dinner  in  New  York  City 

The  occasion  of  Miss  Johnson’s  visit  to  New  York  in  January 
was  a great  incentive  for  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
graduates  to  have  a “get-together”  dinner  to  see  Miss  Johnson,  and 
to  hear  all  about  the  General. 

There  were  twenty-nine  of  us  there.  After  enjoying  a de- 
lightful dinner  at  the  American  Woman’s  Association,  Miss  John- 
son, being  the  excellent  raconteur  that  she  is,  gave  us  a talk  on 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  work  accomplished  and  to  be 
done  at  the  hospital.  It  certainly  was  an  illuminating  talk,  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  with  ap- 
parently so  little  effort. 

We  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Johnson  for  giving  us  such 
an  instructive  discourse  on  how  things  are  done. 

It  was  an  occasion  that  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  judging 
from  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  graduates  present. 

The  married  Alumnae  present  included : Laura  Caswell  Hume 
(1904),  Bertha  Jackson  Goodwin  (1898),  Catherine  A.  Welch 
Golden  (1918),  and  Mae  Rodger  Bates  (1916).  The  students 
at  Teachers  College  included:  Agnes  F.  Peltz  (1922),  Katherine 
Prentiss  (1921),  May  Ryan  (1917),  Daphne  Corbett  (1925), 
Sylvia  Perkins  (1928),  Esther  Fessenden  (1928),  Clare  Dennison 
(1918),  and  Hazel  Goff  (1917).  The  others  were:  Josephine 
Prescott  (1920),  Clare  W.  Butler  (1915),  Charlotte  Pitman 
(1915),  Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway  (1915),  Gladys  Lawrence  (1916), 
May  Warner  (1916),  Margaret  Matheson  (1912),  Bernadette 
Cornier  (1915),  Bernita  Platt  (1920),  Ruth  N.  Learned  (1919), 
Ruth  C.  Blair  (1914),  K.  Virginia  Leussler  (1929),  Anna  Bently 
(1915),  Sallie  L.  Mernin  (1916),  and  Anna  K.  Donovan  (1918), 
who  was  temporarily  in  the  city. 
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The  positions  of  the  following  graduates  have  not  been  re- 
cently reported  in  the  Quarterly;  Miss  Prescott  is  Nursing  Con- 
sultant at  the  Bellevue  Yorkville  Health  Center;  Miss  Butler  is 
with  the  Prosser  Committee  on  Unemployment;  Miss  Ruth  C. 
Blair  is  Operating  Room  Supervisor. 

Mae  Rodger  Bates. 


News  Items 

Anna  Wedell  (1929)  has  accepted  a position  as  anesthetist 
at  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
She  has  been  succeeded  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  by 
Elizabeth  Farrell  (1930). 

Alice  Peterson  (1924)  is  in  Public  Health  Nursing  in  Lans- 
downe,  Penn. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Wood  (Helen  Parks,  1910)  was  a recent 
visitor  at  the  hospital. 

Elsie  Mitchell  (1899)  writes  to  say  that  she  is  with  the  Win- 
nipeg Social  Welfare  Commission  as  social  worker  and  that  her 
address  is  419  Cumberland  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Canada.  One  rea- 
son for  her  writing  is  to  state  that  she  is  not  “deceased”  as  she  is 
recorded  in  the  Gray  Book.  It  would  be  wise  to  record  the  source 
of  information  which  is  often  given  relative  to  the  graduates.  In 
this  way,  when  an  error  is  made,  it  would  be  possible  to  correct  the 
mistake  at  its  source. 

A letter  comes  from  Elizabeth  Scovil  (1880)  written  enroute 
from  England  to  South  Carolina.  Another  book  entitled  “Com- 
mon Ailments  of  Children”  comes  from  her  pen. 

Claire  Favreau  (1925)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  Physicians  Hospital,  Plattsburgh,  New  York. 

Harriet  Fye  (1923)  is  in  charge  of  the  Obstetrical  Floor  at 
the  City  Hospital,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Abbie  Twomey  (1925)  is  in  the  Operating  Room  at  the  Over- 
look Hospital,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Helen  Conger  Brown  (1924)  writes  of  an  interesting  trip 
abroad,  of  seeing  Miss  Ravina  and  Miss  Hella.  The  letter  in- 
cluded the  following:  “In  Edinburgh  I went  to  the  Scottish  War 
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Memorial.  The  building  is  grey  stone,  Gothic  in  type,  but  it  is 
the  interior  that  interests  most.  On  the  walls  are  bronze  high 
relief  panels,  memorials  to  the  different  regiments  and  branches  of 
service.  Included  among  them  were  panels  to  the  medical  and  am- 
bulance corps,  the  nurses  and  even  down  to  the  dogs  and  carrier 
pigeons.  To  my  mind  the  inscription  on  the  nurses’  was  the  love- 
liest of  all.  I thought  you  might  like  to  have  it.” 

“They  shall  not  grow  old  as  we  that  are 
left  grow  old, 

Age  shall  not  weary  them  nor  the  years 
condemn, 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
morning 

We  will  remember  them.” 

Dorothy  Chrystal  (1928)  is  a head  nurse  at  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  is  taking  some  courses  at 
Teachers  College. 

Of  the  recent  graduates  the  following  have  taken  positions  at 
the  Baker  Memorial : Mary  Ballsdon,  Mary  Carr,  Jean  Dolan,  Mar- 
jorie Harper,  Elizabeth  Brown,  Irene  Perrotti,  Lyyli  Eklund,  An- 
nie Parry,  Dorothy  Reny,  and  Dorothy  Knapp.  Sophia  Slovak  is 
assisting  Dr.  King  with  a piece  of  research.  Marjorie  Chick  is 
head  nurse  on  Ward  29,  Alice  White  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  27. 
Naomi  Currier  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  28.  Anna  Lyons  is  re- 
maining for  a semester  of  post-graduate  experience  in  the  teaching 
department. 

Margaret  Stearns  Lane  (1929)  is  in  charge  of  the  Operating 
Room  at  the  Truesdale  Hospital,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Mary  Bailey 
(1930)  will  succeed  Miss  Lane  as  nursing  instructor  of  the  Or- 
thopedic Operating  Service. 

Margaret  Meenan  (1930)  is  taking  the  post-graduate  course 
at  Bloomingdale. 

Ellice  Drew  (1929)  is  head  nurse  on  Wards  22  and  26. 

Helen  C.  Curley  (1924)  has  recently  purchased  a two-hundred 
year  old  Colonial  house  on  King  Street,  Cohasset,  Mass.  She  will 
be  pleased  to  see  any  of  the  Alumnae  when  they  are  in  that  vicinity. 
She  still  continues  her  work  with  Dr.  T.  W.  Harmer  and  Visiting 
Instructor  to  the  Symmes- Arlington  Hospital. 
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Carrie  Hall  (1904)  has  interrupted  her  work  with  the  Har- 
mon Association  long  enough  to  take  a six  weeks’  Mediterranean 
cruise. 

Friends  of  Ethel  Schoff  (1921),  who  was  married  just  before 
Christmas  to  Mr.  George  Sturgis,  will  regret  to  hear  that  her 
husband  passed  away  suddenly,  February  6,  1931.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  her. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cook  of  35  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston,  sailed 
from  New  York,  Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1931,  on  the  steamer  New 
York  with  Mrs.  Stevens  of  Detroit  and  the  latter’s  grandson  of 
ten.  They  plan  to  remain  abroad  three  months,  chiefly  in  Switzer- 
land and  France.  Mrs.  Cook  is  thirty-five  years  graduated  and 
this  is  her  seventeenth  round  trip  to  Europe.  How  many  of  us — 
at  her  age  could  see  ourselves  to  a patient  in  like  capacity  ? 

Elena  Trayan  (1920)  writes  us  from  Tirana,  Albania,  where 
she  is  connected  with  the  Red  Cross : “I  was  especially  busy  be- 
fore Christmas  this  year.  You  must  have  seen  in  the  papers  that 
there  was  an  earthquake  in  the  South  in  the  Valana  region.  As 
the  two  French  nurses  left,  I had  to  stay  and  do  their  work.  . . . Our 
boys  decided  to  send  warm  clothing  for  the  children  under  ten  in 
that  region.  Most  of  our  boys  are  poor  but  in  order  to  get  money 
they  volunteered  to  work  on  different  jobs  and  gave  up  eating 
desserts  at  the  noonday  meal.  They  succeeded  and  filled  290  boxes 
with  complete  outfits  for  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
They  made  the  boxes  themselves,  and  it  was  really  a joy  to  see 
their  fine  spirit.  Two  days  before  Christmas  two  boys  went  to 
these  villages  and  clothed  290  children.  We  have  a school  of  340 
boys,  about  50  of  them  outsiders.” 


Marriages 

MacDougall-Sorensen.  On  December  12,  1930,  Mary  K. 
MacDougall  (1926)  to  Mr.  Holger  J.  Sorensen,  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Havens-Alien.  On  December  18,  1930,  Ella  E.  Havens 
(1916)  to  Mr.  William  Allen,  Long  Island,  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  are  living  at  126  Glenada  Court,  Freeport,  Long  Island. 
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Births 

On  January  5,  1931,  a son,  George  Warren,  3rd,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Herman,  Jr.  (Gertrude  Reynolds,  1924). 

On  December  31,  1930,  a son,  Roy  R.,  Jr.,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
R.  Wheeler  (Mildred  E.  Brown,  1919). 

On  December  16,  1930,  a daughter,  Nancy,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Hinckley  (Marion  A.  Ruiter,  1919). 


Deaths 

Gertrude  Delaney  (1910)  at  Miami,  Florida,  February  19, 
1931. 

Sadie  G.  MacNeil  (1913). 

Ellen  Aikman  Green  (1894)  at  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  November 
29,  1930.  Many  friends  will  receive  with  sorrow  the  news  of  her 
passing.  She  lived  in  the  United  States  a number  of  years  prac- 
tising her  profession,  returning  home  about  eighteen  months  be- 
fore her  death.  She  will  be  missed  as  her  many  kind  deeds  will 
ever  be  remembered. 
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M.  G.  H.  GRADUATES 
REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

with  the  unrestricted  PAUL  JONES  guaranty 

Approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  for  Nurses. 
Made  by  us  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School.  The  uniforms 
are  sold  only  upon  presentation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  of  identifi- 
cation card  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  for  Nurses. 

We  make  this  Regulation  Uniform  in  two  materials:  our  Ryster 
5-star,  2-ply  poplin  and  our  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  Broadcloth.  Each  is 
exclusively,  a Paul  Jones  material.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  this  regulation  style,  write 
direct  to  us  for  prices,  discounts,  etc. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

( Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  or  (tie  Suffolk  county  Nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


General  Information 


President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atto,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Myrtle  Danico  Niccolls,  91  Babcock 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Esther  Martenson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Adeline  Chase,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Hazel  Wedgwood,  4 Strong  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.  

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dues  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street, 
Brookline,  May  1,  1931. 


f airview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnje: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50.  , 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership . Fee.  $2.00.  . 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
thev  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Editorial 

Miss  Johnson’s  Sabbatical  Year 

In  September,  Miss  Johnson  begins  a year’s  leave  of  absence, 
which  will  be  spent  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
During  her  absence,  Miss  Helen  Wood  will  have  charge  of  the 
school.  We  are  going  to  miss  Miss  Johnson  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
but  we  rejoice  that  she  has  this  opportunity  for  a sabbatical  year 
of  change  and  study.  As  a co-editor  of  this  Quarterly  Record 
she  has  carried  much  of  the  burden  of  assembling  material  for 
each  issue.  We  extend  to  Miss  Johnson  our  best  wishes  for  her 
new  venture  and  stand  ready  to  welcome  her  on  her  return. 
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Minister  and  Physician 

James  Howard  Means,  M.D. 

A writer  in  Scribners  Magazine  last  May  in  an  article 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  under  the  title,  “D.D.  Versus  M.D.” 
threw  down  a Challenge  to  the  ministry,  which  that  profession 
must  heed  if  it  is  truly  to  perform  its  function  among  the  gen- 
uinely thoughtful  people  of  our  day.  The  editors  of  the  mag- 
azine added  the  question,  “The  modern  confessional  is  the  doc- 
tor’s office  — what  can  the  Church  do?” 

The  burden  of  this  writer’s  song  is  that  the  individual  human 
soul  in  perplexity  needs  individual  guidance.  If  this  cannot  be 
had  from  the  minister  it  will  be  sought  from  the  physician.  The 
minister,  he  believes,  under  the  heavy  responsibility  of  preaching 
and  of  administration  duties  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  spend 
upon  the  personal  problems  of  his  flock.  The  flock  in  consequence 
forsakes  his  office  and  sometimes  the  Church  as  well,  and  turns  up 
in  the  office  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  instead.  One  cannot 
always  find  all  the  solace  one  needs  in  sermons.  The  personal 
problem  must  be  met  by  an  individualized  approach.  But  physi- 
cians also,  and  with  some  reason,  are  under  attack  these  days  for 
having  lost  sight  of  the  individual  human  being  in  their  interested 
contemplation  of  the  diseases  from  which  he  suffers. 

Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  there  are  many  ministers 
today  who  are  ministering  to  the  individual  need,  as  did  our 
beloved  Dean  Rousmaniere.  Nevertheless  we  must  also  admit 
that  serious  minded  people,  on  the  whole,  are  not  taking  the  trou- 
bles of  their  souls  to  ministers  now  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
did  a generation  or  two  ago.  Instead  they  neglect  them  until  they 
burst  forth  as  ill  health  and  then  seek  relief  from  the  physician 
who  is  often  incapable  of  giving  it.  I think  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  decline  of  faith  is  responsible  in  part  at  least, 
for  the  increase  of  psycho-neurotic  states  that  we  see  today. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  that  interest  in  religion  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late.  The  great  number  of  articles  on  religion 
in  our  current  literature  shows  this.  There  is  far  more  discussion 
of  religious  matters  than  there  was  a few  years  ago.  Much  of 
this  is  in  the  shape  of  attack,  but  that  is  wholesome.  The  only 
danger  to  religion  is  a death  from  inanition.  Attack  doesn’t  starve, 
rather  it  invigorates. 

People  are  thinking  of  religion  these  days,  but  are  having 
many  doubts.  Yet  the  majority  of  them  need  faith.  When  ill- 
ness comes  particularly  do  they  need  the  comfort  a lively  faith 
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can  bring.  As  one  watches  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  to  the 
truly  devout  sick  one  cannot  doubt  that  here  is  a force  which 
conquereth  all  things.  But  the  chief  problem  does  not  lie  with 
these  easily  faithful  people.  There  is  the  honest  doubter  both  in 
health  and  illness.  What  can  be  done  for  him?  Herein  lies  the 
great  opportunity  and  obligation  of  the  ministry  today.  It  is  a 
mission,  however,  which  demands  high  intelligence  and  under- 
standing, magnanimity  and  sympathy.  It  demands  of  the  priest 
or  minister  not  only  a broad  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  human 
soul  but  also  a practical  comprehension  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  Salvation  for  the  high-minded  and  intelligent 
doubter  of  today  is  to  be  found,  I believe,  in  the  gospel  of  a 
dynamic  faith,  of  Christianity  as  a way  of  life,  a gospel  such  as 
is  pouring  forth  week  by  week  from  this  pulpit,  in  words  both 
of  beauty  and  of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  our  Dean. 

Jesus  tells  us  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul 
and  with  all  our  mind.  I wonder  how  many  of  us  know  what  is 
meant  by  this.  Of  course  the  identification  of  the  heart  with  our 
deeper  emotions,  love,  hate,  fear,  is  purely  symbolic.  The  heart 
is  a pump,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  since  its  chemical  and  nerv- 
ous control  is  such  that  under  stress  of  emotion  it  beats  with  in- 
creased force  it  has  been  looked  upon  through  the  centuries  as  the 
seat  of  the  emotion  itself.  Emotions  are  of  the  very  texture  of 
our  being  no  less  than  is  our  intelligence.  Intellect  working  in 
the  medium  of  emotion  constitutes  what  in  the  old  phraseology 
was  meant  by  heart  and  mind,  and  the  fruit  of  these  which  trans- 
cends them  both,  the  very  essence  of  the  human  personality  or  ego 
is,  as  I understand  it,  the  soul.  If  priest  or  minister  then  is  to 
nurture  successfully  the  human  soul,  he  must  acquire  no  mean 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  as  well.  He  must  be- 
come in  other  words  a passably  good  psychologist  and  it  is  of 
how  he  is  to  do  this,  and  having  done  it,  relate  his  work  to  that 
of  the  physician  that  I wish  to  speak  today. 

There  have  been  in  modern  days  occasionally,  and  abun- 
dantly in  the  past,  instances  of  the  combination  of  priest  and 
physician  in  the  same  person.  Such  combination  requires  talents 
which  but  rarely  coincide.  There  have  also  been  formal  associa- 
tions of  clerics  and  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  healing  jointly 
the  ills  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  We  have  a well  known  example 
of  this  in  Boston.  But  it  is  not  these  formal  associations,  but 
rather  the  opportunities  that  occur  for  any  priest  or  minister 
to  expand  and  enrich  the  effort  of  any  physician  in  prevention 
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and  relief  of  suffering  that  chiefly  concerns  us  now.  Such  oppor- 
tunity exists.  How  is  it  to  be  found? 

My  own  medical  work  lies  chiefly  within  the  walls  of  a large 
general  hospital, — a sort  of  place  where  may  be  found  nearly 
any  sort  of  suffering,  mental  or  physical  that  you  may  care  to 
imagine.  I have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  Catholic  priest  min- 
istering to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  his  flock.  Very  business- 
like in  his  procedures,  full  of  what  might  be  called  spiritual 
efficiency,  coming  into  violent  conflict  with  the  medicos  on  occa- 
sions when  the  authority  of  Rome  on  what  is  good  for  the  soul 
ran  crosswise  with  that  of  medicine  on  what  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  body,  but  for  the  most  part  working  in  harmony  with  the 
doctors,  although  perhaps  without  conscious  co-operation. 

Then  there  have  been  ministers  of  other  faiths,  less  in  evi- 
dence, less  sure  of  their  ground,  not  knowing  precisely  what 
might  be  considered  their  flock,  yet  many  of  them  giving  much 
comfort,  I have  no  doubt.  The  late  Mr.  Bentley  of  our  own 
Church,  as  hospital  chaplain,  I know  brought  real  solace  to  many 
a bedside. 

A word  about  some  of  the  difficulties  of  hospital  work.  The 
hospital  in  its  present  function  is  a relatively  new  institution.  To 
some  extent  it  has  assumed  the  function  of  the  individual  phys- 
ician of  the  past.  That  is  to  say,  some  people  go  to  a hospital 
instead  of  to  an  individual  practitioner  and  the  hospital  under- 
takes to  do  for  them  and  assumes  the  same  responsibility  toward 
them  as  does  the  practitioner.  This  change  has  both  advantages 
and  dangers.  The  advantages  are  that  all  the  expert  knowledge, 
all  the  special  paraphernalia  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  all  the 
special  agencies,  social  nursing,  dietetic  and  occupational,  that  can 
be  of  help  in  the  given  case  can  be  readily  brought  into  play.  The 
dangers  are  that  the  numerous  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of 
each  individual  patient  will  not  fully  co-ordinate  and  integrate 
their  work,  and  that  something,  therefore,  that  might  have  been 
done  for  him  will  remain  undone  because  it  is  no  one’s  exclusive 
duty  to  attend  to  it. 

Among  the  matters  which  are  forgotten  or  rather  seldom 
thought  of  is  the  comfort  of  the  soul.  What  can  the  physician  do 
to  mitigate  the  mental  suffering  that  a patient’s  knowledge  that 
he  must  die  of  cancer  or  some  other  incurable  disease  entails? 
The  practitioner  of  the  older  type  can  do  a lot.  The  exhibition 
of  friendship,  of  sympathy  or  serenity  will  accomplish  much;  it 
imparts  courage,  but  the  conditions  of  work  of  the  hospital  group 
are  such  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  these  things.  The  patient 
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is  passed  from  one  doctor  to  another,  each  knowing  him  more 
for  his  diseases  than  for  himself.  Furthermore  the  physician 
does  not  know  and  cannot  know  much  about  the  cure  of  souls.  It 
is  not  wise  for  him  to  attempt  more  in  spiritual  guidance  than 
might  be  attempted  by  any  good  and  wise  friend.  What  the 
physician  can  do,  and  should  do,  is  to  be  alert  enough  and  observ- 
ant enough  to  recognize  spiritual  needs  as  they  arrive  and  utterly 
regardless  of  his  own  religious  beliefs  or  unbeliefs,  to  lead  the 
patients  in  whom  he  discerns  such  needs  into  the  way  in  which 
they  can  best  be  met. 

Of  persons  who  have  lost  faith  there  are  three  kinds.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  those,  as  Basil  King  has  pointed  out  in  his 
book  on  “Faith  and  Success,”  whose  faith  has  simply  slipped  away 
or  dropped  off  without  regret,  like  a thing  outworn  for  which 
there  is  no  further  need  and  who  appear,  superficially  at  least, 
quite  well  off  without  it.  To  them  we  may  add  certain  ones  who 
have  grown  up  without  a faith.  Secondly  there  are  some  who 
have  lost  faith  but  with  regret,  who  yearn  to  get  it  back.  Lastly 
there  are  those  who  hate  religion  in  all  its  forms.  These  last  are 
persons,  once  devout,  who  through  some  tragedy  have  felt  be- 
trayed. Their  psychology  is  simple  enough;  it  is  the  familiar 
conversion  of  love  into  hate. 

A religious  hunger  may  be  repressed.  A physician  might, 
if  he  knew  how,  drag  it  forth,  and  find  a means  to  satisfy  it.  The 
seemingly  intellectually  content  may  have  souls  which  hunger  for 
spiritual  food.  Especially  is  this  true  when  reality  is  black  as  in 
incurable  disease  and  adjustment  to  it  hard.  Even  in  hopeless 
illness  the  priest  may  unlock  the  sources  of  spiritual  growth.  If 
there  is  active  growth  of  the  spirit  the  decay  of  the  body  will 
cause  no  pang.  Any  physician  may  discover  these  spiritual  needs 
and  pave  the  way  to  set  them  right. 

The  proper  way  wilLdepend  upon  each  individual’s  peculiarity 
of  mind.  There  must  be  no  coercion  or  persuasion  even,  to  fol- 
low a certain  route.  If  a man  or  a woman  can  get  closer  to  God 
through  gazing  at  the  sunset  than  by  kneeling  at  the  altar,  the  for- 
mer is  what  he  should  do.  We  may  perhaps  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  all  alike.  This  world  would  be  a dreary  place  if  that  were 
so,  human  bees  buzzing  around  a hive. 

But  how  is  the  parson  to  prepare  himself  to  care  adequately 
for  those  people  who  on  their  own,  or  at  the  advice  of  a physician 
bring  their  spiritual  ills  to  him?  I expressed  the  belief  in  the 
beginning  that  he  must  among  other  things,  learn  some  psychol- 
ogy. Not  only  that  but  the  psychology  of  illness  as  well  as  of 
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health.  A movement  has  been  started  in  this  direction  which  will 
bear  watching.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  “Council  for  the 
Clerical  Training  of  Theological  Students,”  now  an  incorporated 
body  and  was  started  six  years  ago  at  the  Worcester  State  Hos- 
pital for  mental  disease  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Boisen. 

It  has  been  an  undenominational  activity  from  the  start  and 
has  had  for  its  object  as  the  name  implies,  the  giving  of  expe- 
rience in  the  care  of  the  sick  to  theological  students,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  physicians  or  nurses,  but  so  that  in  their 
pastoral  contacts  with  human  beings  they  may  have  some  back- 
ground of  knowledge  of  wherein  a person  thinks  and  behaves 
differently  when  ill  from  when  well. 

The  work  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  other  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill.  The  Council,  however,  has  opined  wisely,  I 
believe,  that  the  experience  should  not  be  solely  with  the  mentally 
ill.  An  opportunity  to  observe  the  physically  ill  seemed  also  essen- 
tial. To  that  end  there  dropped  into  my  office  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  last  spring  the  Rev.  Philip  Guiles.  We 
discussed  ways  in  which  theological  students  might  be  placed  for 
a period  of  training  in  the  wards  or  out-patient  department  of  the 
hospital.  At  Worcester  their  experience  has  been  gained  largely 
through  serving  as  ward  attendants.  In  the  general  hospital  it 
would  also  be  possible  for  them  to  act  in  this  way.  Whether  this 
is  the  best  way  was  not  clear,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  through 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Ida  Cannon,  the  chief  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  hospital,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  which 
agreed  to  provide  the  funds,  that  Mr.  Guiles  should  spend  a year 
in  the  hospital  himself,  attached  to  the  Social  Service  Department 
to  study  the  matter. 

Not  long  ago  several  of  us  gathered  one  evening  to  discuss 
hospital  religious  work.  Mr.  Guiles  was  there  and  also  four 
medicos,  two  of  them  psychiatrists,  one  a neurologist,  and  one 
(myself)  a plain  physician.  There  was  also  a doctor  of  philoso- 
phy in  psychology.  Religiously  we  were  of  most  divergent 
hue.  Yet  strange  to  say  we  were  pretty  much  of  one  mind  upon 
the  subject  being  discussed. 

It  seemed  clear  to  us,  at  once,  that  concerning  parson  and 
doctor  in  hospital  there  are  two  utterly  distinct  problems. 

The  first  is  that  which  Mr.  Guiles  has  set  himself  to  solve, 
whether  a hospital  can  legitimately  be  utilized  to  give  a training 
to  theological  students  intended  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  thus  make  them  more  effective  in  dealing  with 
life  problems  in  their  later  pastoral  work,  and  the  other  problem, 
utterly  separate,  is  how  can  the  spiritual  needs  of  patients  in 
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hospitals  best  be  discovered  and  satisfied.  The  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  problems  can  be  had  by  experimental  method.  We 
can  try  and  see.  This  is  what  Mr.  Guiles  is  doing.  It  is  proper  to 
try  experiments  in  all  types  of  education.  How  else  can  educa- 
tion be  improved?  The  solving  of  the  second  problem  is  more 
difficult.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  the  experimental  method  in  any 
ordinary  sense  without  the  likelihood  of  doing  harm. 

A spiritual  advisor  in  a hospital  we  will  grant  at  once  can  do 
much  good,  but  how  to  put  him  in  touch  with  those  who  want 
him  and  don’t  know  it  without  at  the  same  time  giving  affront 
to  certain  others  is  a seriously  difficult  question.  The  Catholic 
priest  has  a great  advantage.  He  knows  who  belong  to  his  flock 
and  who  do  not.  Every  patient  in  the  hospital  either  does  or 
doesn’t  belong  to  him.  He  knows  which  in  each  case.  The  min- 
isters of  other  communions  in  many  instances  do  not.  A Prot- 
estant hospital  chaplain  has  carefully  to  feel  his  way.  In  a sense 
he  may  almost  be  a pathetic  figure  wanting  to  help  people  but  not 
knowing  whom  he  can  help  and  having  no  way  to  find  out  save 
by  displaying  himself  and  seeing  whether  anyone  will  take  him 
up.  Of  course  he  isn’t  proselytizing,  but  some  people  will  think 
he  is. 

Some  of  his  difficulties  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annoyance 
that  I know  was  felt  by  a certain  high  minded  and  intelligent 
patient  in  whom  the  so-called  modern  temper  is  very  strong,  at 
the  attempt  of  a minister  to  start  a simple  friendly  conversation. 
An  anti-parson  complex  you  might  say. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  part,  as  I have  sug- 
gested before,  in  educating  doctors  better  to  recognize  spiritual 
needs  in  patients  and  of  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  of  what  priest  or  minister  can  contribute,  but  it  lies 
still  more,  I believe,  in  the  bringing  about  of  spiritual  awakening 
in  people  before  they  become  ill  instead  of  after  and  with  this  of 
course  the  medical  man,  as  such,  has  naught  to  deal. 

I should  like  to  speak  to  you  now  for  a moment  as  a layman 
of  the  Church.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  days  of  rapid  social 
evolution  and  revolutionary  human  thought  it  is  very  vital  for 
those  of  us  who  love  the  Church  and  believe  in  her  potentialities 
for  bringing  forth  what  is  best  in  the  lives  of  men,  here  and  now, 
to  work  for  her  development  by  using  and  enriching  what  is 
good  in  her  tradition  and  by  purging  her  of  what  is  bad,  and  by 
enlightening  her  doctrine  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  light,  through 
the  souls  of  men.  If  we  devote  ourselves  to  this  high  purpose  a 
day  may  come  when  Church  and  religion  are  one,  a reborn  Church, 
a religion  freed. — Reprinted  by  permission  from  “The  Cathedral 
Quarterly,”  April,  1931. 
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Diathermal  Treatments  on  Ward  4 

A.  B.  Hardy,  R.  N.,  Head  Nurse 

During  the  past  thirty  years  several  methods  of  raising  body 
temperature  artificially  have  'been  introduced,  with  the  object  of 
combating  certain  diseases  such  as  tertiary  lues,  Raynaud’s  dis- 
ease, thrombo  angitis  obliteraus,  asthma  and  arthritis.  The  most 
common  of  these  methods  has  been  the  inoculation  of  the  patient 
with  malaria,  or  typhoid,  or  certain  foreign  proteins. 

A question  arose  in  using  these  methods  as  to  whether  the 
results  obtained  were  due  to  actual  temperature  rise  or  to  some 
other  effect  of  the  organism  used.  To  answer  this  question  and 
to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  injection  into  the  body  of  these 
organisms  or  foreign  proteins,  physicians  and  research  workers 
have  welcomed  the  electrical  method  which  will  raise  the  body 
temperature  independently 

For  many  years,  electricity,  in  the  form  of  high  frequency 
currents,  has  been  used  to  produce  heat  within  the  body.  There 
has  been  no  appreciable  rise  in  the  body  temperature,  as  a 
result.  The  complicated  “heat  regulating  mechanism”  tends  to 
maintain  body  temperature  at  normal  levels,  so  that  if  the  energy 
is  applied  to  a local  part  of  the  body  the  heat  produced  will  tend  to 
be  lost  by  increase  in  circulation  and  increased  radiation. 

If,  however,  the  energy  is  applied  in  increasing  amounts  and 
some  means  employed  to  prevent  heat  loss  by  radiation,  then  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  general  body  temperature.  This  energy  has 
been  successfully  supplied  by  a powerful  machine  called  a dia- 
thermy. The  successful  treatment  with  diathermy  depends  on 
certain  mechanical  factors  necessary  to  produce  elevation  of  body 
temperature,  maintain  it,  and  prevent  burns  to  the  patient. 

First  a powerful  electrical  machine  is  used  from  which  vary- 
ing degrees  of  current  can  be  transmitted  through  metal  electrodes 
to  the  patient.  These  electrodes  are  made  of  a soft,  pliable  metal 
and  insulated  with  thick  rubber  pads. 

After  protecting  the  skin  by  K.  Y.  Jelly  or  a similar  emol- 
lient, the  electrodes  are  carefully  molded  to  the  back,  chest  and 
abdomen  so  that  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  electrodes  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  body.  They  are  held  in  place  by  a laced 
cotton  jacket. 

To  prevent  heat  loss  the  patient  is  covered  with  several 
blankets  and  a large  rubber  sheet,  or  better,  a box  containing 
electric  light  bulbs,  which  covers  the  patient  completely  except 
the  head. 
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The  current  is  regulated  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  patient 
and  to  obtain  the  desired  temperature. 

The  rate  of  the  rise  in  temperature  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  patient,  the  amount  of  the  current  introduced  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  insulation.  The  height  of  the  temperature  and  the  time  of 
maintaining  it  depends  on  the  same  factors.  Any  type  of  curve  can 
be  produced  and  maintained  at  will.  A temperature  of  106° 
can  be  reached,  but  for  practical  purposes  a temperature  between 
103.5°  or  104.5°  is  reached  in  approximately  one  and  one-half 
hours  and  maintained  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture can  be  reduced  by  removing  most  of  the  covering  and  giving 
cold  fluids  by  mouth  and  by  rectum.  The  temperature  pulse, 
respirations  and  blood  pressure  must  be  carefully  watched  during 
the  treatment.  The  blood  pressure  at  first  shows  a systolic  rise 
and  later  a diastolic  drop. 

There  is  a marked  increase  in  the  red  and  white  blood  cell 
count  and  the  hemoglobin  tends  to  rise.  The  body  metabolism  is 
increased  and  the  circulation  improved.  In  general  a building 
up  of  the  body  defences  results. 

Very  favorable  reports  have  come  in  to  us  from  other  hos- 
pitals in  which  diathermany  has  been  used. 

Recently  we  have  installed  such  a machine  on  our  research 
ward.  Thus  far  few  treatments  have  been  given,  but  we  are  very 
hopeful  of  obtaining  beneficial  results  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis. 


The  New  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

A Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  has  been  developed  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  by  the  members  of  the  Neurological  Service 
and  of  the  McLean  Hospital  Staff.  At  present,  the  following  per- 
sonnel are  working  in  the  Clinic:  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Tillotson,  George 
E.  Gardner,  Ph.D.,  Dr.  Ronald  H.  Kettle,  Dr.  Lionel  M.  Ives,  Dr. 
D.  Stanton  Garfield,  Dr.  John  Murray,  Dr.  Marianna  Taylor,  L. 
Eugene  Emerson,  Ph.D.,  and  Austin  P.  Guiles,  B.D.  The  social 
service  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sarah  P.  Evarts,  who 
is  assisted  by  Miss  Beatrice  M.  Gosling  and  Miss  Ruth  Cabot. 
The  following  note  on  the  Clinic,  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  is  taken  from 
the  Monthly  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  January-February,  1931 : 

Following  a brief  reorganization  period  at  the  McLean  Hos- 
pital in  1930,  a Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  was  started  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  McLean.  Although  this  clinic  had  its  inception  in  the 
middle  of  September,  1930,  it  has  developed  rapidly.  This  bears 
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out  the  belief  of  many  that  there  is  a definite  need  for  such  a clinic 
in  every  large  general  hospital  out-patient  department  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a large  number  of  psychoneurotic  cases,  as  well  as  child 
guidance,  maladjustment,  and  even  frankly  psychotic  cases. 

It  is  a significant  trend  in  modern  psychiatry  which  is  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  clinics  in  general  hospitals.  This  is 
undoubtedly  psychiatry’s  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  part  it 
can  play  in  preventive  medicine.  In  such  a clinic  the  treatment  of 
psychoneurotics,  and  of  incipient  psychoses,  such  as  mild  depres- 
sions, hypomanic  states,  early  schizophrenia,  general  paresis,  and 
other  forms  of  mental  disorder  in  which  hospital  treatment  is  not 
indicated,  can  be  carried  on.  Unquestionably  a large  percentage 
of  patients  with  these  disorders  are  readjusted  and  stabilized  suf- 
ficiently so  that  they  may  never  need  to  go  to  a mental  hospital. 
The  services  of  the  psychiatrist  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital have  not  been  limited  to  the  clinic  work,  but  have  been  ex- 
tended to  include  a great  deal  of  psychiatric  consultation  work  on 
the  wards  throughout  the  hospital. 

Great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  psychiatric  aspect  of 
general  hospital  patients  by  medical  students,  house  officers,  and 
the  resident  and  visiting  staffs.  More  and  more  the  work  of  the 
mental  hospital  lies  in  the  field  of  prevention  which  undoubtedly 
can  best  be  met  by  the  development  of  out-patient  facilities. 
Similar  clinics  have  been  established  in  various  medical  centers 
throughout  the  country,  where  the  integration  of  psychiatry  in 
the  general  hospitals  has  worked  out  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  concerned  in  terms  of  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
personality  problems  of  the  patients  who  are  physically  ill  as  well 
as  a more  adequate  handling  of  the  real  psychiatric  and  child 
guidance  problems.  It  is  well  known  that  many  types  of  the 
milder  forms  of  mental  illness  and  much  of  the  mental  hygiene 
work  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  work  of  the  general 
hospital.  There  is  the  further  factor  that  people  with  mild  forms 
of  mental  illness  prefer  to  be  treated  in  a general  hospital  and  will 
seek  aid  early  in  the  development  of  their  mental  troubles  by  con- 
sulting a psychiatrist  in  a clinic  located  at  a general  hospital.  The 
time  thus  saved  in  reaching  a large  number  of  cases  early  is  by  no 
means  a negligible  factor  in  the  prevention  of  a serious  psychosis 
or  in  the  successful  treatment  of  any  type  of  mental  illness.  At 
this  early  date  it  seems  only  reasonable  and  fair  to  predict  that 
in  the  near  future  a special  ward  will  be  developed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  especially  adapted  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  milder  types  of  mental  illnesses. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  is  associated 
with  the  Neurological  Clinic  in  the  Out-Patient  Department,  where 
there  are  rooms  especially  equipped  to  meet  the  beginning  needs 
of  the  clinic.  This  space  has  already  proved  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  Neurological  and  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 
and  plans  are  being  worked  out  so  that  additional  space  will  be 
available.  The  personnel  of  the  latter  clinic  consists  of  six  psy- 
chiatrists and  one  pediatrician,  who  is  especially  interested  in 
child  guidance  problems,  two  psychologists,  two  psychiatric  social 
service  workers,  and  a clinic  secretary.  A feature  of  the  new 
arrangement  is  the  contact  established  between  the  staff  of  the 
McLean  Hospital  and  that  of  the  general  hospital.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  psychiatrist  advocates  the  complete  study  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  patients,  and  insists  that  the  patient  has  mental 
complexes  and  conflicts  as  well  as  infected  tonsils,  and  that  he 
has  thwarted  hopes  and  unrealized  ambitions  as  well  as  heart  dis- 
ease, all  of  which  must  be  duly  considered  in  any  therapeutic 
regime  that  is  at  all  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  internist  is 
taking  a greater  interest  in  the  psychiatrist's  problems  and  is  point- 
ing to  certain  needs  that  the  psychiatrist  should  realize  more  fully, 
namely,  that  the  mental  hospital  patient  should  have  the  same 
thorough  study  as  a matter  of  routine  that  every  general  hospital 
patient  has  from  the  standpoint  of  the  internist.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  special  laboratory  workers  will  develop  interest  in 
many  of  the  research  problems  which  psychiatry  has  to  offer,  and 
the  medical  world  eagerly  awaits  more  scientific  data  in  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  that  are  found  today  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 

M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

On  July  20,  1929,  the  first  deposit  of  $5.00  was  made  to 
this  fund.  On  June  6,  1931,  the  fund  reached  $2,000.  $85.55 
represents  interest  money.  There  have  been  470  subscribers, 
who  have  subscribed  amounts  from  $1.00  to  $25.00  with  one  sub- 
scription of  $100,  and  $158.60  from  the  Graduate  Nursing  Staff 
of  the  M.  G.  H. 

The  committee  wishes  to  thank  these  subscribers  for  their 
interest  in  this  fund  for  subscriptions  have  come  from  not  only 
members  of  the  alumnae  association  but  from  many  graduates. 

One  loan  of  $500  has  been  made  for  the  school  year  1930- 
1931.  A second  loan  will  be  made  for  the  year  1931-1932. 

The  committee  would  like  to  see  the  fund  added  to  in  the 
future  that  it  could  have  more  users,  but  it  is  content  for  the 
present  that  the  Fund  has  reached  its  goal,  $2,000. 

Adeline  Chase,  Secretary. 
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Sick  Relief  Association 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  May  9,  1931.  The  Treasurer’s 


report  showed  the  following: 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1931  $12,829.41 

RECEIPTS 

Membership  fees  865.15 

Interest  on  Savings  Banks  Accounts  415.28 

Interest  on  Checking  Account  6.35 

Dividends  on  Cooperative  Bank  Shares  495.00 


$14,611.19 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Sick  Benefits  Paid  $790.00 

Christmas  Gift  25.00 

Running  Expenses  45.76 


$860.76 

Balance  on  Hand  April  30,  1931  $13,750.43 


The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  there  had  been  4 meet- 
ings held,  3 new  members  admitted,  4 resignations,  2 suspended 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  2 deaths,  8 full  benefits  paid,  and  3 
partial  benefits.  Total  membership,  191. 

Dues  payable  to  the  Treasurer  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135 
High  St.,  Brookline,  May  1,  1931. 


Report  of  the  Endowment  Fund 


Gifts  since  last  recorded  in  the  Quarterly  Record. 

An  alumna  $10.00 

From  the  sale  of  Miss  Parsons’  History  of  the  Training  School  ..  22.45 

Louise  C.  May  (1920)  45.00 

Helen  Lade  (1918)  15.00 

Winifred  Moore  (1925)  30.00 

Isaline  Davis  (1886)  10.00 

Hilda  Fletcher  (1918)  10.00 

Margaret  Stevenson  (1890)  325.00 


Total  $467.45 

* * * 

Total  principal  and  accumulated  income  in  charge  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees  $32,2 56.31 

In  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  1,669.60 


Total 


$33,925.91 
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Report  of  Alumnae  Meetings 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  Miss 
Minnie  Pohe,  Director  of  the  Theoretical  Department,  told  about 
the  correlation  plan  which  has  been  inaugurated  relating  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  teaching. 

At  the  April  meeting,  Dr.  Elmer  Ekhlaw  of  the  Home  Geo- 
graphical Society  gave  a most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
on  the  Esquimaux  and  life  at  the  North  Pole.  Dr.  Ekhlaw  accom- 
panied MacMillan  on  his  Polar  Expedition. 

At  the  May  meeting  much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  dis- 
cussion brought  up  by  some  of  the  nurses ; namely,  single  nurses 
being  given  preference  over  married  ones  on  the  list  at  the  Reg- 
istry. No  definite  plan  was  formulated,  it  being  decided  to  wait 
until  Fall  to  see  if  matters  would  not  adjust  themselves. 

After  the  business  meeting  we  were  entertained  with  music 
by  professional  entertainers.  Later,  refreshments  were  served 
at  the  Walcott  House. 

Esther  Martenson,  Secretary. 


News  Items 

Mary  M.  Springer  (1926)  has  resigned  the  position  of  in- 
structor at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Miss 
Springer  is  going  to  the  State  of  Washington  where  she  will  at- 
tend the  University  of  Washington  the  coming  year.  Lyyli  Ek- 
lund  (1931)  who  is  attending  Summer  School  at  Teachers’  Col- 
lege will  succeed  Miss  Springer. 

Edith  Carpenter,  Marion  Roope  and  Esther  Watts  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  Simmons  in  June.  Miss  Car- 
penter will  be  the  instructor  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital,  Miss 
Roope  is  to  do  public  health  nursing  in  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
and  Miss  Watts  will  supply  in  a public  health  organization  at 
Falmouth. 

Mary  L.  Foster  (1929)  is  on  the  Staff  of  the  New  Haven 
Visiting  Nurses’  Association. 

The  friends  of  Ethlyn  Austin  (1929)  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  is  able  to  be  at  work  again  and  is  at  the  Gorgas  Hospital, 
Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 

The  hospital  family  have  sent  their  congratulations  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  A.  Maclver.  A son  was  born  to  them  on  May 
21st.  Dr.  Maclver  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  City 
Hospital. 
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Ruth  H.  Smith  (1929)  is  returning  to  her  home  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  will  later  take  a position  there. 

Esther  Fessendon  (1928)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  on 
the  Floating  Hospital,  New  York  City.  In  the  Fall  she  will  be 
school  nurse  at  Barre,  Mass. 

Nora  Morris  (1920)  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  night 
superintendent  at  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton, 
and  has  gone  to  her  home  in  DeLand,  Florida. 

Alice  Harris  (1927)  is  to  be  public  health  nurse  in  Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Catherine  Welch’s  (1918)  married  name  is  Mrs.  James  Craig 
Golden,  and  her  address  is  721  60th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Adaline  Chase  (1922)  will  on  September  first  join  the  Staff 
of  the  Providence  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  where  she  will  be 
instructor. 

On  June  second  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Katharine  Prentiss 
(1921),  Agnes  Peltz  (1922)  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  Miss  Dennison  will  on  Sep- 
tember first  assume  the  position  of  Director  of  School  of  Nursing 
at  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York.  Kath- 
arine Prentiss  on  August  first  will  be  the  supervisor  of  the  Upper 
Surgical  Wards  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Miss 
Peltz  will  be  married  on  July  first  to  Dr.  Titus  S.  Lapp.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  they  will  live 
in  Fulton,  Missouri. 

The  graduates  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Mary  McKay, 
who  has  long  been  the  matron  of  the  Thayer,  has  made  a very 
good  recovery  from  her  recent  illness.  Her  convalescence  will  be 
a long  one.  Mrs.  McKay  is  at  her  son’s  home  at  14  Grand  Street, 
Portland,  Maine,  and  will  be  able  and  glad  to  continue  to  make 
the  nurses  caps. 

In  June  the  following  graduates  received  certificates  in  public 
health  nursing  from  Simmons  College:  Marian  Maxwell  (1927), 
Joyce  Poole  (1928),  Jessie  Halbert  (1929),  Edna  Olsen  (1928), 
Mary  Varley  (1927).  Miss  Maxwell  is  Staff  Nurse  with  the 
Community  Health,  Boston.  Miss  Poole  is  Red  Cross  Nurse  with 
the  Eastern  Franklin  Community  Visiting  Nurses’  Association, 
Orange,  Mass.  Miss  Halbert  is  Supervisor  with  the  New  Britain 
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Visiting  Nurses  Association,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Miss  Olsen  is 
to  be  Staff  Nurse  with  the  East  Harlem  Nursing  and  Health  Cen- 
ter, New  York  City.  Miss  Varley  is  to  be  with  the  West  Chester 
County  Department  of  Health,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

The  Sells  Floto  Circus  came  to  the  hospital  this  year  to  enter- 
tain our  patients  on  Tuesday,  June  9th.  The  lawn  served  as  an 
ideal  stage  as  patients  could  be  wheeled  out  on  the  concrete  walk 
in  front  of  the  Bulfinch.  An  ideal  day  brought  forth  a great 
many  children  and  adults ; nurses  and  doctors  seemed  to  find  time 
to  enjoy  the  antics  of  the  clowns  and  sharp  shooting  exhibited  by 
Tom  Mix. 

Of  the  recent  graduates  Marjorie  Chick  is  head  nurse  on 
Ward  29,  Alice  White  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  27,  Alice  Goodall 
is  head  nurse  on  Ward  I,  Naomi  Currier  is  head  nurse  on  Wards 
C and  D.  Louine  Lunt  is  on  the  East  Surgical  operating  team. 
Martha  Holcomb  is  with  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Georgianna  Hatch  is  instructor  at  the  Cen- 
tral Maine  General  Hospital,  Lewiston,  Maine.  Elizabeth  Brown 
is  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House. 

The  following  nurses  have  been  appointed  to  the  Staff  at  the 
Baker  Memorial.  Mary  Ballsdon,  Mary  Carr,  Louise  Hull,  Mar- 
jorie Harper,  Charlotte  Robbins,  Annie  Huggard,  Miriam  Hug- 
gard,  Shirley  Stock,  Margaret  Flatley,  Pearl  Vaillancourt,  Hazel 
Swan,  and  Leola  White. 

Katherine  Clark  (1928)  has  resigned  from  her  position  in 
the  operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House  and  is  office  nurse  for 
Dr.  Arthur  Allen. 

Daphne  Corbett  (1925)  will  go  to  the  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  in  September  to  be  the  instructor  in  practical 
nursing. 

Ethel  Brooks  (1926)  and  Wenona  Abbott  (1930)  are  at- 
tending Summer  School  at  Teachers’  College.  Anna  M.  Taylor 
(1928)  will  be  there  all  of  next  year. 

Ruth  Hoyt  (1929)  will  succeed  Margaret  Matzek  (1929) 
in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  Miss  Matzek  will  be  an  office 
nurse  this  Fall. 

Eleanor  Smith  (1928)  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  in- 
structor at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  and  is  abroad  this  Sum- 
mer. 
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Ruth  Tapley  (1924)  is  in  the  Training  School  Office  at  the 
Baker  Memorial.  She  is  on  duty  from  the  middle  afternoon  until 
eleven  o’clock.  A supervisor  on  duty  these  hours  renders  a val- 
uable service. 

Group  Nursing  began  at  the  Baker  Memorial  Monday,  June 
8th.  One  nurse  takes  care  of  two  patients  from  7 A.  M.  to  3 
P.  M.,  another  nurse  takes  care  of  the  same  two  patients  from 
3 P.  M.  to  11  P.  M.,  and  a third  nurse  takes  care  of  two  groups, 
or  four  patients,  from  11  P.  M.  to  7 A.  M.  These  nurses  are  on 
regular  salary  and  live  at  the  hospital.  The  experiment  is  very 
recent,  and  both  the  patients  and  nurses  seem  happy. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Laylund  (Fanny  Pickup  1908) 
will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Mr.  Laylund  passed  away  on  May  27th. 
Mrs.  Laylund’s  address  is  Rockliffe  House,  Bacup,  Lancs.,  Eng- 
land. 


Marriages 

Sewell-Yens.  On  June  13,  1931,  D.  Minette  Sewell  (1925) 
to  Dr.  Otto  Christian  Yens,  Hudson,  Massachusetts. 

Park-Fennessy.  On  May  2,  1931,  Esther  M.  Park  (1920) 
to  Mr.  Frank  Edward  Fennessy,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Stockwell-Hart.  On  May  19,  1931,  Eleanor  J.  Stockwell 
(1930)  to  Mr.  Vernon  Lester  Hart,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts. 

Bubko-Suplicki.  On  April  25,  1931,  Helen  C.  Bubko  (1924) 
to  Dr.  John  William  Suplicki,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Trentini-Valz.  On  June  10,  1931,  Erma  E.  Trentini  (1929) 
to  Mr.  Dino  Gris  Valz,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

Sm(ith- Appleton.  On  July  3,  1931,  Leslie  Arline  Smith 
(1925)  to  Mr.  John  Albert  Appleton,  Seattle,  Washington. 


Births 

On  December  29,  1930,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
W.  Clement  (Lana  M.  Perkins,  1922). 

On  February  11,  1931,  at  Southwest  Harbor,  Me.,  a daugh- 
ter, Ruth  Celestia,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Stanley  (Bertha 
Robinson,  1924). 
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Death 

Adelaide  Maginney  Driscol  (1882),  at  Hotel  Schuyler,  Long 
Beach,  California,  April  25,  1931.  She  had  lived  there  for  many 
years,  and  leaves  a sister,  Mrs.  Ida  Cutler  of  Escondido,  Cali- 
fornia. 

“It  seemeth  such  a little  way  to  me, 

Across  to  that  strange  country 
The  Beyond; 

For  it  has  grown  to  be 

The  home  of  those  of  whom  I am  so  fond, 

And  so  for  me,  there  is  no  Death ; 

It  is  but  crossing  with  bated  breath 
A little  strip  of  sea. 

To  find  our  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore 
More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before.” 


v 
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Editorial 

Vacations  are  over,  the  last  hot  day  has  afflicted  us  (we 
hope),  summer  outfits  are  packed  away,  and  we  face  another  year 
of  work.  Some  of  us  will  be  too  busy  to  attend  to  anything  except 
the  day’s  routine,  some  of  us  will  try  the  experiment  of  adult 
education,  and  test  it  out  more  or  less  faithfully.  Among  your 
other  obligations  do  you  include  the  Quarterly  Record  and  the 
fact  that  its  value  to  you  and  the  hundreds  of  Alumnae  increases 
only  as  you  send  in  your  share  of  news?  Of  course,  some  of 
you  have  material  which  needs  the  larger  audience  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing,  an  audience  which  we  must  respect. 
But  many  of  you  have  stories  to  tell  which  never  reach  us;  it 
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may  be  only  a line  or  two,  or  commonplace  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  because  you  live  with  it  constantly,  to  us  it  is  a tale  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 


With  great  regret  the  Quarterly  records  the  resignation  of 
Florence  Clark  who  has  ably  served  as  Business  Manager  for 
several  years.  She  is  succeeded  by  Ellice  Drew,  1929,  who  is 
now  Head  Nurse  on  Wards  22  and  26. 


Western  Massachusetts  Reunion 

Twenty-one  M.  G.  H.  graduates  and  guests,  living  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  met  Sept.  23d  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital  and  drove 
to  the  Mt.  Tom  reservation  for  a steak  roast  and  picnic  supper. 

The  party  was  arranged  by  Miss  Amy  Birge  of  the  Holyoke 
Hospital  and  Miss  Miriam  Curtis  of  the  Cooley  Dickinson  Hos- 
pital of  Northampton. 

The  setting  among  tall  hemlocks  was  ideal.  Supper  was  en- 
joyed in  the  light  of  a most  gorgeous  sunset,  and  the  party  dis- 
persed by  moonlight.  The  occasion  proved  so  pleasant  a one  that 
plans  were  immediately  made  for  another  such  gathering  in 
October. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates : 


Miss  Eva  Waldron,  1911 
Miss  Edna  Lepper,  1926 
Mrs.  Katherine  McDonald 
Byrnes,  1910 

Miss  Marguerite  Dunn,  1928 
Miss  Alice  Gustafson,  1930 
Miss  Amy  Birge,  1910 
Miss  Evadine  Cady,  1924 
Mrs.  Ruth  Simmons  Marois, 
1924 


Miss  Rose  Butler,  1905 
Miss  Olga  Ahler,  1905 
Mrs.  Glee  Marshall  Barter,  1914 
Miss  Miriam  Curtis,  1918 
Miss  Vera  Eastham,  1930 
Miss  Ethel  Brooks,  1926 
Mrs.  Mabel  Craig  Bridgman, 
1911 

Mrs.  Mabel  Keach  Bond, 

1924 


» Guests 

Miss  Blanche  Blackman,  St.  Luke’s 
Miss  Mabel  Booth,  Brigham 
Miss  Ruth  Messerli,  Brigham 
Mrs.  Ruby  Squires  Osborne,  Holyoke  Hospital 
Miss  Leah  Grindy,  Brigham 
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WARD  CONTENT 
Its  Analysis  and  Uses 

Dorothea  M.  Sewell,  R.N. 

The  analysis  and  study  of  the  content  of  a ward  and  its  avail- 
able training  data  will  some  day,  no  doubt,  be  a part  of  our  rou- 
tine supervision  and  administration.  Ward  content  represents  all 
the  instructive  material  and  procedures  which  that  particular  de- 
partment has  to  offer  over  a given  period  of  time,  say  a year. 
Analysis  of  ward  content  represents  a critical  review  and  classi- 
fication of  what  that  department  offers,  with  a view  to  making  the 
most  use  of  the  content  for  teaching  purposes. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  I started  working  along  these 
lines  on  our  skin  ward.  While  cleaning  out  a cupboard  I came 
across  some  printed  lectures  that  had  been  used  by  a house  officer 
two  years  previously.  Thinking  we  might  use  them  as  a basis  for 
clinics  I had  a number  of  copies  made.  Later  on,  older  students 
came  for  copies  saying,  “I  never  had  that  clinic  when  I was  here” 
or,  “I  didn’t  see  that  particular  disease  while  I was  on  the  skin 
ward.”  Consequently  I began  to  wonder  whether  we  were  avail- 
ing ourselves  sufficiently  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction  of- 
fered by  our  ward. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  the  students  would 
get  more  out  of  a ward  in  a general  hospital  if,  previous  to  their 
assignment,  a careful  study  had  been  made  of  the  content  of  that 
ward  as  regards  special  duties  and  cases,  unusual  medical  or  surg- 
ical problems,  and  related  teaching  opportunities.  This  question 
was  asked  head  nurses  and  supervisors  of  many  different  depart- 
ments in  conference,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  an  analysis 
of  all  branches  would  be  well  worth  while  provided,  of  course, 
that  after  such  an  analysis,  a special  effort  be  made  to  give  a maxi- 
mum of  the  ward  content  to  each  student. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I shall  analyze  the  content  of  our 
skin  ward  and  discuss  what  can  be  done  with  it  toward  obtaining 
a more  efficient  training  for  nurses.  This  ward,  a pavilion  with 
single  rooms,  admits  both  men  and  women,  and  has  a capacity  of 
twenty-two  patients : eighteen  adults  and  four  infants.  Patients 
afflicted  with  any  skin  disorder  or  syphilis  may  be  admitted.  Sev- 
en nurses  are  assigned  to  the  ward  for  a period  of  six  weeks  each. 
Two  of  the  seven  are  signed  to  out-patient  work  to  which  they 
go  each  morning.  This  leaves  five  for  general  ward  duty.  The 
nursing  schedule  runs  about  as  follows : 
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One  clinic  nurse 

6:30-7:30  A.  M.  Takes  temperatures  on  the  ward. 

7 :30  A.  M.-3  :30  P.  M.  Out-patient  departing  assisting  with 
luetic  clinic.  (This  is  for  a period  of  four  weeks.  During  the 
remaining  two  of  the  six  weeks  she  does  general  ward  duty  on 
the  skin  ward  7 :00  A.  M.-7 :00  P.  M.) 

One  clinic  nurse 

7 :00-8 :30  A.  M.  General  ward  duties. 

8:30  A.  M.-2:00  P.  M.  Out-patient  department  assisting 
with  skin  clinic. 

5:00-7:00  P.  M.  General  ward  duties.  (During  the  last 
two  weeks  on  the  service  she  does  general  ward  duty  7 :00  A.  M.- 
7:00  P.  M.) 

Four  ward  nurses 

7 :00  A.  M.-7 :00  P.  M.  General  ward  duties  with  three 
hours  off  duty  daily  and  alternating  on  relief  duty.  (These 
nurses  have  their  entire  six  weeks  devoted  exclusively  to  ward 
duties.) 

One  night  nurse 

11:00  P.  M.-7:00  A.  M.  General  ward  duties.  (This  is 
for  four  weeks.  During  the  remaining  two  weeks  she  does  gen- 
eral ward  duty  7 :00  A.  M.-7 :00  P.  M.) 

One  orderly  on  call  at  night. 

Not  all  seven  nurses  begin  their  skin  service  at  the  same  time, 
one  new  nurse  comes  in  each  week.  This  method  of  assignment 
has  its  drawbacks  from  a teaching  point  of  view,  but  it  is  necessary 
because  if  all  the  nurses  changed  at  the  same  time  it  would  tem- 
porarily require  more  supervision  than  could  be  furnished  by 
our  training  school  office. 

In  the  course  of  a year  we  see  on  this  ward  approximately 
twenty-five  of  the  more  common  skin  diseases,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  rare  disorders.  A few  familiar  ones  are  eczema, 
impetigo,  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  dermatitis 
herpetiformis,  lupus,  lichen  planus,  pemphigus,  mycosis  fungoides, 
and  the  host  of  toxic  and  industrial  dermatitises.  The  histories 
relating  to  these  diseases;  the  treatment  of  them,  medical  and 
otherwise ; their  clinical  appearance  and  course,  are  all  present  and 
available  to  the  student  in  her  routine  work  on  the  ward.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  care  of  these  disorders  entails  a host  of  special 
procedures,  activities  and  experiences. 

Since  classroom  days  the  students  have  probably  bandaged  a 
few  fingers  or  an  arm,  but  on  this  ward  there  is  opportunity  to 
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apply  every  known  kind  of  bandage,  some  of  them  from  head  to 
toes.  A great  deal  of  supervising  must  necessarily  be  done,  as 
not  every  patient  wants  to  be  bandaged  in  so  complete  a manner. 
If  they  do  not  want  their  bodies  wrapped  in  narrow  bandages,  a 
compress  jumper  may  be  substituted.  With  a little  practice  the 
students  can  learn  to  apply  a very  comfortable  covering,  not  too 
restraining,  yet  efficient. 

Intimately  connected  with  experience  in  bandaging  is  the 
application  of  ointments,  washes,  and  powders,  and  inunctions. 
Practically  all  skin  cases  have  some  form  of  wash  or  ointment 
included  in  their  course  of  treatment.  The  proper  and  most  effi- 
cient, as  well  as  most  comfortable  method  of  applying  these  mate- 
rials is  a very  important  part  of  the  nurse’s  experience  on  this 
service.  Not  only  the  application,  but  also  that  arduous  and 
often  very  uncomfortable  process  of  removing  salves  and  pastes  is 
part  of  the  daily  routine.  Anyone  who  has  taken  care  of  a patient 
with  chronic  pemphigus  realizes  the  unusual  importance  of  this 
procedure. 

Treatments  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  taught  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  is  there  such  opportunity, 
except  on  an  eye  and  ear  ward,  to  practice  these  principles  as  on 
the  skin  ward.  Adults  and  infants  with  skin  diseases  are  liable 
to  have  either  eyes  or  ears  involved.  The  head  nurse  therefore 
should  be  specially  trained  in  this  field  and  should  recognize  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  do  these  procedures. 

Dietetics  enters  every  branch  of  nursing,  but  here  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  students  to  observe  the  effects  of  improper  diet. 
Certain  types  of  skin  disorders  are  greatly  aggravated  by  dietary 
indiscretions.  Others  are  actually  produced  by  improper  diet. 
Still  others  require  a very  strict  diet,  which  includes  all  that  field 
of  accurate  and  scientific  dietary  technic,  which  can  usually  be 
learned  only  on  a diabetic  or  metabolism  ward.  Not  only  can  the 
students  see  the  results  of  improper  diet  but  they  see  patients 
improving  under  corrective  treatment.  They  can  here  apply  their 
knowledge  of  proper  diets,  instruct  the  patients  and  give  sound 
advice.  The  general  principles  of  dietetics  learned  elsewhere  by 
the  student  will  mean  much  more  to  them  when  they  can  apply 
their  knowledge  as  they  can  so  well  on  this  ward,  instead  of  har- 
boring their  knowledge  in  a notebook  as  a safeguard  against  a 
possible  examination. 

Preventive  dermatology,  while  closely  associated  with  the 
diseases  seen  on  the  skin  ward,  becomes  more  obviously  a part 
of  the  skin  clinic  nurse’s  experience.  However,  this  branch  can 
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be  supplemented  on  the  ward  by  the  head  nurse  or  supervisor  giv- 
ing clinical  talks.  Patients  associated  with  the  principles  of  pre- 
ventive dermatology  do  not  ordinarily  become  hospitalized — but 
there  is  a large  group  of  people,  especially  women,  who  are  sen- 
sitive to  cosmetics,  or  industrial  reagents,  soaps,  et  cetera,  who  do 
become  hospitalized  for  short  periods  to  tide  them  over  the  acute 
stages  of  their  disorder.  These  can  become  very  profitable  illus- 
trations for  clinical  talks  on  this  subject. 

The  care  of  the  scalp  and  hair  is  another  very  important 
subject,  yet  comparatively  few  nurses  can  give  sound  advice  when 
asked  rather  simple  questions  about  it.  A great  many,  probably 
the  majority,  of  people  afflicted  with  skin  disorders  have  some 
involvement  of  the  scalp  or  hair.  In  the  course  of  routine  care 
on  the  skin  ward,  students  can  acquire  not  only  knowledge  of 
the  care  and  treatment  of  diseased  scalps,  but  can  learn  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  care  of  the  hair. 

While  we  have  a pediatrics  ward,  infants  with  skin  diseases 
are  cared  for  on  our  skin  ward  and  here  the  special  features  which 
result  from  skin  diseases  in  infants  are  a very  important  part  of 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  students  on  this  ward.  Things 
here  must  of  necessity  be  done  just  a little  differently — applying 
cuffs,  keeping  woolen  things  from  the  infant’s  skin,  unbandaging 
only  one  limb  at  a time  during  a bath  to  prevent  injury  by  scratch- 
ing, and  a great  many  other  details  which  are  so  important  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  disorders  of  infants. 

Teaching  Mothers  and  Patients 

Very  closely  related  to  this  special  pediatrics  experience  is 
instruction  to  mothers.  This  will  appear  again  in  the  content  of 
other  ward  experience  but  it  is  a vital  part  in  the  content  of  the 
skin  ward.  This  type  of  activity,  initiated  by  lectures  on  the 
ward,  gives  the  student  a great  opportunity  to  use  her  own  re- 
sourcefulness. The  individual  problems  are  for  the  students  to 
recognize  and  think  out  for  themselves,  they  must  then  plan  to 
make  contacts  with  the  mothers.  This  can  be  done  by  appoint- 
ment or  at  visiting  hour.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  head  nurse 
or  supervisor  the  student  can  give  a demonstration  to  the  mother 
at  this  time.  The  mothers  then  can  do  the  treatments  themselves 
when  the  infants  are  discharged.  Weeks  of  painstaking  hospital 
work  can  very  soon  be  undone  at  home  if  the  mothers  do  not  have 
this  special  training  from  the  nurse. 

Actual  discharge  advice  to  patients,  and  more  especially 
where  its  responsibility  rests,  is  still  a matter  of  controversy. 
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How  much  detail  should  be  left  to  the  house  officers  and  social 
service  workers  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  last  analysis  we  all 
know  that  it  is  the  nurse  who,  in  actual  practical  ward  work,  does 
most  of  the  talking  at  the  time  of  discharge,  even  if  the  house 
officer  has  previously  told  her  what  he  wants  said.  We  can  say, 
with  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  “It  ain’t  half  so  much 
wat  ye  say,  as  how  ye  say  it.”  Certainly,  to  further  what  we 
have  attempted  to  do  for  the  patient,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
student’s  training,  general  advice  can  be  given  to  patients  as  they 
go  home.  A lecture  will  suffice  to  tell  of  its  importance  here, 
illustrating  the  points  with  examples  on  the  ward  where  a few 
words  or  a suggestion  might  help.  The  students  then  can  take 
care  of  a few  problems  themselves. 

Since  this  ward  takes  luetic  or  syphilitic  patients  it  must  be 
recognized  that  here  is  the  place  to  teach  not  only  about  the  dis- 
ease in  all  its  manifestations  and  its  treatment,  but  also  its  social 
and  ethical  aspects,  and  the  laws  concerning  it.  For  example,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Massachusetts  law  speci- 
fically protects  the  person  who  states  truthfully  to  anyone  that  a 
given  person  has  lues.  How  much  damage  can  we  do  by  ill- 
advised  talking?  When  should  we  tell  parents  and  when  not? 
To  whom  should  we  refer  the  patient?  What  social  and  economic 
hazards  should  be  avoided  and  how  ? Syphilis  is  one  of  our  great- 
est problems.  Its  prevention,  handling,  and  treatment  reach  far 
beyond  the  medical  world,  but  the  influence  that  comes  through 
the  nursing  field,  if  intelligently  applied,  is  simply  tremendous, 
probably  more  so  than  in  any  other  known  disease.  The  basis 
for  that  intelligent  and  understanding  influence  lies  in  the  skin 
ward. 

Psychology  cannot  be  separated  from  any  branch  of  nursing. 
We  can  see  its  special  application  to  luetic  patients,  yet  probably 
no  one  who  has  not  himself  had  the  disease  can  realize  fully  the 
psychological  factors  involved.  In  patients  who  are  liable  to 
become  chronic,  as  so  many  of  these  skin  patients  are,  it  plays  a 
very  subtle  but  extremely  important  role.  Furthermore  nothing 
is  more  irritating,  distracting  and  unnerving  than  an  itching  or 
burning  skin,  nor  as  depressing  and  discouraging  as  when  “the 
skin  you  love  to  touch”  scales,  becomes  blemished,  and  spoils. 
Many  nurses  have  an  instinctive  delicacy  of  feeling,  a natural 
tact,  and  overpowering  cheerfulness,  so  that  they  naturally  are 
sought  by  skin  ward  patients  as  sources  of  spiritual  or  mental 
comfort.  Oftentimes,  distracted,  itching  patients  must  be  cajoled 
into  some  form  of  uncomfortable  treatment  when  their  humor  is 
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at  the  breaking  point.  All  these  matters  are  of  almost  daily  routine 
on  the  skin  ward  and  must  be  discussed  with  the  students  before 
they  can  take  care  of  the  patients. 

Drug  addiction  in  all  its  phases  is  often  a factor  in  the  care 
of  these  chronic  or  near-chronic  skin  patients.  The  vigilance 
required  to  detect  its  onset  or  presence,  the  good  sense  needed  to 
prevent  its  occurrence,  and  the  assistance  to  patients  in  making 
their  readjustments  are  all  largely  nursing  problems.  On  this 
ward,  from  the  very  nature  of  skin  disorders,  drug  sensitivity  and 
addiction  are  common  experience.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  this 
are  best  taken  up  in  a lecture  by  the  supervisor,  but  practical  ex- 
perience is  obtained  almost  daily  with  the  patients. 

On  this  ward  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diseases, 
certain  special  forms  of  treatment  are  carried  out.  In  this  man- 
ner students  learn  the  use  of  the  ultraviolet  lamp,  experience 
which  stands  them  in  good  stead  often  on  other  wards  or  in  pri- 
vate nursing.  They  give,  and  demonstrate  how  to  give,  inunc- 
tions. This  is  of  particular  importance  with  luetic  infants  and 
must  be  carried  out  according  to  a definite  technic  in  order  to 
reduce  the  danger.  Ointments,  salves,  and  washes  all  have  been 
touched  upon  in  discussing  bandaging,  but  they  represent  a very 
specialized  form  of  procedure  concerning  which  a book  could  be 
published.  That  particular  field  is,  of  course,  the  most  common 
daily  experience  in  training  on  this  ward,  as  well  as  that  of  in- 
structing patients  how  to  apply  and  remove  these  medications, 
themselves.  Specialized  types  of  mouth  cases — Vincent’s  angina, 
noma,  lues,  erythema  multiforme  and  others — also  come  under  this 
heading.  Starch,  oatmeal,  and  soda  bicarbonate  baths  often  give 
great  relief  to  the  patients,  and  are  used  much. 

Back  care,  such  an  important  item  on  any  ward,  becomes  a 
very  special  though  common  experience  on  the  skin  ward.  Chron- 
ic or  debilitated  patients  must  have  their  backs  cared  for,  but  if 
the  skin  is  diseased  all  manner  of  ingenious  methods  and  mate- 
rials must  be  utilized  to  prevent  disaster.  Precaution  technic, 
also  a part  of  the  general  theoretical  training  of  all  students,  be- 
comes on  this  ward  an  important  practical  reality  as  part  of  the 
daily  work. 

Finally,  since  patients  with  skin  diseases  are  not  exempt 
from  other  ills,  we  may  at  any  time  find  general  medical  or  surgi- 
cal disorders  on  the  ward.  Each  of  these  provides  its  own  group 
of  special  experiences  and  opportunities  for  training.  Thus,  in 
a small  way,  the  teaching  content  of  nearly  all  other  wards  may 
spill  over,  as  it  were,  to  the  skin  ward.  Practically  speaking,  we 
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may  average  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  pneumonia  and  seven  or  eight 
diabetics  in  the  course  of  a year.  Arsphenamine  jaundice  is  not 
uncommon,  and  incision  and  drainage  of  abscesses,  with  the  at- 
tendant postoperative  dressing  care,  is  common.  These  disorders, 
not  specifically  characteristic  of  the  skin  ward,  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  any  detail  because  while  they  do,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
stitute part  of  the  ward  content  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly, 
they  are  present  in  a more  important  degree  in  the  content  of 
other  wards. 

I have  analyzed,  in  a general  way,  all  that  this  ward  con- 
tains. It  represents  what  the  skin  ward  has  to  offer  of  instructive 
material  over  a period  of  about  a year.  Now  it  stands  to  reason 
that  over  any  given  short  period  of  time  such  as  six  weeks  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  ward  content  will  be  available  for  actual 
practical  experience.  Furthermore,  during  one  period  of  six 
weeks  the  ward  may  be  running  light:  let  us  say  there  are  four 
patients  with  eczema,  four  with  psoriasis,  one  with  epidermophy- 
tosis and  one  infant  with  impetigo.  The  next  period  of  six  weeks 
may  be  a heavy  one.  The  students  on  duty  at  that  time  will  see 
not  only  eczema,  psoriasis,  epidermophytosis,  and  impetigo,  but 
in  addition  cases  of  syphilis,  pemphigus,  herpes  zoster  and  urti- 
caria. All  students  will,  at  any  period,  get  a certain  amount  of 
training  and  experience  from  doctor  visits,  from  study  of  prob- 
lems on  the  ward,  and  daily  duties  with  the  patients  actually  on 
the  ward  during  their  particular  term  of  six  weeks.  If  interested, 
they  should  leave  the  ward  with  a fairly  well-rounded  knowledge 
of  these  particular  special  nursing  problems,  for  skin  cases  cer- 
tainly are  special  nursing  problems. 

But  what  about  the  remainder  of  the  ward  content?  What 
about  the  cases  the  student  didn’t  see  and  the  attendant  special 
procedures  they  did  not  do  when  the  ward  was  running  light, 
or  heavy  for  that  matter?  How  is  the  student  who  is  on  the 
ward  in  September  going  to  get  any  knowledge  or  training  benefit 
from  the  two  cases  of  pemphigus  that  came  in  December,  or  the 
three  cases  of  infantile  eczema  that  came  in  during  February? 
Is  she  going  to  miss  the  chance  of  recognizing  and,  what  is  more 
important,  of  knowing  how  to  take  intelligent  care  of  pemphigus 
or  an  infant  with  eczema  just  because  in  September  the  pem- 
phigus patients  were  too  comfortable  to  be  hospitalized  and  there 
happened  to  be  no  babies  on  the  ward? 

Dummy  Clinics 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  I devised  a system  of  “dummy” 
clinics.  Printed  forms  which  have  the  following  general  head- 
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ings  in  use : Etiology,  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis, 
Treatment,  Immunity,  Differential  Diagnosis,  Practical  Considera- 
tions, and  Nursing  Care.  The  head  nurse  or  supervisor  assigns 
these  cases  to  the  students  and  on  specified  days  they  are  dis- 
cussed. The  students  are  required  to  do  outside  reading  in  skin 
textbooks,  and  the  Archives  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology,  all 
of  which  are  available  for  use  in  the  hospital  library.  The  imagi- 
nary patient  is  presented  and  discussed,  and  the  supervisor  gives 
a discussion  of  the  usual  orders,  treatments,  special  procedures, 
and  nursing  problems.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions and,  as  most  skin  cases  run  true  to  their  usual  clinical 
course,  the  classes  are  fairly  successful.  All  students  are  given  a 
complete  set  of  these  “dummy”  clinics  by  the  time  they  leave  the 
ward.  They  may  be  used  for  future  reference  and  take  the  place 
of  class  notes. 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  amount  of  ward  content 
available  to  the  student  is  by  a series  of  lecture  clinics  given  to 
the  students  by  the  skin  house  officer  or  resident.  These  lectures 
may  or  may  not  be  based  upon  cases  actually  on  the  ward  at  the 
time.  They  are  different  from  the  “dummy”  clinics  in  that  the 
subject  is  considered  more  from  a dermatological  aspect  than 
from  a nursing  point  of  view.  If  there  is  an  example  of  the 
disease  discussed  actually  on  the  ward  at  the  time  so  much  the 
better — the  lecture  becomes  then  more  clinical  and  less  theoretical. 
In  general  these  dermatological  lectures  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  “dummy”  clinics. 

Besides  these  lecture  clinics  there  is  also  given  a series  of 
dermatological  lectures  by  the  skin  visiting  men  as  well  as  special 
nursing  classes,  dealing  with  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
given  by  the  supervisor  of  the  skin  out-patient  department. 

This  is  one  unit.  Every  ward  in  every  hospital  is  a separate 
source  from  which  one  can  derive  teaching  material  and  expe- 
rience. A maximum  part  of  the  content  of  every  ward  should 
be  made  available  for  the  students.  We  shall  have  to  improvise, 
have  special  lectures  and  classes,  and  overcome  a great  many 
obstacles  in  order  to  do  this.  There  is  always  the  likelihood  of  a 
shortage  of  nurses  which,  as  we  know,  produces  a vicious  circle  in 
the  matter  of  attempts  at  proper  training  and  practical  applica- 
tion. Probably  almost  all  wards  suffer  from  this,  especially  in 
large  hospitals.  No  end  of  emergencies  must  be  met,  which  break 
into  any  training  schedule,  and  call  upon  our  sense  of  humor. 

Not  every  nurse  on  the  ward  here  analyzed  has  received  spe- 
cial instruction  in  all  the  subjects  discussed,  but,  nevertheless, 
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they  are  there,  and  it  will  somehow,  some  day,  come  about  that 
students  will  receive  them.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  every 
head  nurse  and  every  supervisor  to  think  over  the  content  of  her 
department,  to  list  what  it  contains,  to  list  what  she  must  give  as  a 
supplement  and  to  ask  herself  how  much  the  students  should  get 
from  their  assignment  with  her,  then  figure  out  a definite  plan  to 
put  it  across. 

— Reprinted  from  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  May,  1931. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Graduates 
at  Summer  School,  Teachers  College 

The  Training  School  Office  knows  of  eighteen  of  the  grad- 
uates who  attended  Summer  School ; there  may  have  been  others. 
The  list  includes:  Harriet  Friend  (1904),  Hazel  Gammon  (1916), 
Hazel  Goff  (1917),  Mae  E.  Coloton  (1919),  Josephine  E.  Thur- 
low  (1909),  Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Rose  Griffin  (1923),  Isabel 
Willoughby  (1924),  Augusta  E.  Brooks  (1926),  Helen  Wilsey 
(1925),  Margaret  A.  Hillis  (1926),  Abby  P.  Choate  (1926),  Mar- 
garet Murray  (1927),  Edna  Lepper  (1926),  Constance  Graham 
(1928),  Wenona  Abbott  (1930),  Lyyli  Eklund  (1931),  Kath- 
leen Atto  (1922). 

The  majority  of  these  young  women  were  on  leave  from  their 
positions.  Some  are  changing. 

Miss  Hazel  Gammon  is  going  to  White  Plains  Hospital,  New 
York,  as  Practical  Instructor. 

Miss  Constance  Graham  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Curtis  J. 
Lund,  August  29th,  at  her  home,  Mansfield,  Mass.  She  will  re- 
turn to  the  Madison  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as 
Practical  Instructor. 

Miss  Hazel  Goff,  who  before  returning  to  Teachers  College 
was  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  France,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Field  Secretary  with  the  Health  Division  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Miss  Goff  will  sail  early  this  Fall  for  Geneva  to  take  up 
her  new  duties.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a unique  position,  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  an  M.  G.  H.  graduate  should  receive  the 
first  appointment. 

Miss  Helen  Wilsey,  B.  A.,  returned  to  M.  G.  H.  in  August  as 
Instructor  in  Principles  of  Public  Health  to  replace  Miss  Adeline 
Chase  who  has  gone  to  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  in  Prov- 
idence. 
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Hail  and  Farewell! 

Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Wood  shared  honors  at  an  informal 
tea  party  held  in  the  Walcott  House  Living  Room,  Thursday 
afternoon,  August  21st. 

Graduates  from  the  General,  the  Baker  Memorial,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  Phillips  House  came  to  bid  Miss 
Johnson  farewell  and  to  welcome  Miss  Wood.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  C.  Baker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Wood,  and  Dr.  Engle- 
boch  were  also  present. 

The  Reception  Room  was  very  prettily  decorated  for  the 
occasion  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers.  Miss  Annie  Robertson 
and  Miss  Agnes  Dunn  poured  tea. 

After  refreshments  were  served  Miss  Johnson  was  presented 
with  an  etching  of  the  Bulfinch  Building,  and  a blue  leather  jewel 
box;  the  presentation  being  made  by  Miss  McCrae. 


4069  South  Normandie  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Miss  Margaret  Dieter  July  5th,  1931. 

Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals 
East  Concord  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Editor  M.  G.  H.  Quarterly 
My  dear  Miss  Dieter : 

I am  sending  this  letter  as  tangible  evidence  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Quarterly.  You  will  better  understand  when  I tell 
you  that  it  is  my  one  touch  with  the  blessed  old  place. 

I wonder  if  the  present-day  nurses  have  the  same  love  and 
veneration  I had — and  still  have — for  its  antiquity. 

My  joy  in  service  there  was  so  absorbing  I could  forget  all 
outside  attractions,  barring  rowing  on  the  Charles  River  in  a 
four-oared  boat  with  Philena  Thompson,  Mary  Packard  and  Sara 
Martin — all  head  nurses — while  I was  still  a “Probe” — yet,  they 
“took  me  in.” 

I have  been  fortunate  in  having  photos  of  all  the  new  buildings 
except  the  Baker. 

Many  happy  wishes  and  cordial  regards, 

Josephine  F.  Drew. 

(Class  of  1889) 
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The  Bulfinch  Building  in  1872 

Who  has  not  stood  at  the  head  of  Anderson  St.,  where  it 
comes  up  to  Pinckney,  looking  down  on  the  expanse  of  the  Bul- 
finch Building  and  tried  to  imagine  what  it  was  like  at  an  earlier 
dayT  Most  of  us  have  been  graduated  long  enough  to  see  many 
changes  occurring,  so  that  as  we  walk  through  the  corridors  of  the 
building  today,  we  know  very  well  that  it  was  not  thus  in  our  time, 
forgetting  that  in  the  days  when  we  were  students,  there  were 
those  who  said  the  same  thing  even  then. 

In  looking  over  Mrs.  Myers’  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  from  1872  to  1900,  I have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  her  account  of  how  the  inside  of  the  Bulfinch  Building 
looked  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  telephones,  no  elec- 
tric lights,  no  automobiles,  and  even  asepsis  was  barely  beginning 
to  be  talked  about.  And  because  I enjoyed  so  much  this  glimpse 
of  the  Bulfinch  as  it  was,  I am  venturing  to  quote  once  more  from 
it  at  length. 

Ground  Floor : The  chief  entrance  to  the  Bulfinch  Building, 

for  outsiders,  was  through  a door  on  the  north  side,  back  of  the 
east  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor  and  the  Dome.  The  en- 
trance at  the  east  end  of  the  building  was  not  made  until  1877. 
The  visiting  staff,  arriving  in  their  carriages,  drove  into  the  yard 
through  the  Blossom  Street  gate,  left  their  horses  and  carriages  in 
a long  shed  on  the  Allen  Street  side  of  the  grounds,  and  entered 
the  hospital  by  this  north  door.  Patients  also  entered  here. 

On  Blossom  Street,  at  the  gate,  stood  a very  small  “porter’s 
lodge,”  a little  square  wooden  building.  Hugh  McGee,  a long- 
time employee  of  the  hospital,  was  gatetender  and  general  manager 
at  the  Lodge.  This  gate  was  kept  closed  all  the  time,  and  when  a 
member  of  the  staff  drove  up  and  wanted  to  get  in,  he  whistled  or 
hallooed  for  Hugh,  who  by  turning  a wheel  within  the  lodge  could 
open  the  gate  and  close  it  again.  A person  on  foot  was  obliged 
to  go  through  the  same  procedure,  and  if  anyone  demanded  en- 
trance who  was  unknown  to  Hugh,  he  demanded  what  they  want- 
ed, and  no  one  was  admitted  who  could  not  give  a satisfactory 
reply.  Out-patients  were  admitted  through  this  same  gate  and 
after  being  interviewed  by  the  Admitting  Physician  must  have 
passed  out  through  the  south  door  of  the  Building  and  proceeded 
across  the  lawn  by  a path  to  the  Out-patient  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Bigelow  Amphitheatre. 

The  Anderson  Street  gate — in  close  proximity  to  the  out- 
patient department — was  used  by  the  members  of  the  out-patient 
staff  as  a means  of  entrance  and  exit,  and  each  one  was  furnished 
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with  a key.  House  pupils  and  head  nurses  were  also  allowed  this 
privilege  when  they  went  out  of  an  evening.  As  far  as  house 
pupils  were  concerned  the  privilege  was  discontinued  a few  years 
later  on  account  of  some  indiscretion,  and  they  were  obliged  after 
that  to  come  in  through  the  Lodge  and  sign  their  names.  The 
centre  or  south  entrance  on  the  front  of  the  Bulfinch  Building  led 
out  to  the  garden,  and  through  this  to  other  buildings. 

To  return  to  the  interior : A long  corridor  ran  through  the 

hospital,  east  and  west,  just  at  present  (1928),  except  at  the  ex- 
treme east  end,  where  it  no  longer  runs  to  the  end  of  the  building. 
The  two  wings  of  the  building  were  designated  from  the  very  be- 
ginning as  East  and  West.  Coming  in  at  the  front  centre  entrance 
under  the  portico,  the  office  of  the  Resident  Physician  was  imme- 
diately at  the  right  and  the  Apothecary  at  the  left.  The  short 
corridor  between  crossed  the  main  corridor  mentioned  above,  and 
led  through  a door  and  passageway  straight  on  to  the  back  of  the 
building  where  an  outside  door  opened  into  the  yard  of  the  struc- 
ture containing  the  kitchen  and  laundry, — now  long  occupied  by 
the  laundry  alone.  On  the  right  of  this  short  corridor  was  a room 
once  a kitchen  and  later,  in  the  ’60’s  and  ’70’s,  used  for  a nurses’ 
dining  room..  It  was  “a  dark  dingy  room  with  a brick  floor.  On 
one  side  was  an  empty  fireplace,  and  a large  unused  brick  oven 
with  the  usual  accessories.”  (Sturtevant.)  On  the  left  was  what 
was  known  as  the  “ice  room”  used  also  for  general  cold  storage. 

Going  back  to  the  centre  of  the  main  corridor  and  turning 
west,  just  beyond  the  apothecary,  was  a small  dark  room  used  as 
a laboratory  where  specimens  of  urine  were  taken  for  analysis. 
Following  along  the  corridor  into  the  West  Wing  and  passing  the 
stairway,  there  was  first,  on  the  left,  the  “Students’  Room,” 
where  house  pupils  had  their  desks  and  performed  necessary  cleri- 
cal duties,  it  is  possible  that  some  unclerical  performances  not 
strictly  “duties,”  also  took  place  there.  Beyond  this  room,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a narrow  passageway,  was  the  Treadwell  Li- 
brary, then  in  charge  of  the  matron,  Miss  Sturtevant.  Next  this 
came  the  matron’s  room,  and  then  a private  room  for  patients ; 
and  last  of  all,  the  housepupils’  bedroom  accommodating  six  (the 
total  number  at  this  time),  two  medical  and  four  surgical.  In 
this  room  was  one  of  the  two  bathtubs  contained  in  the  hospital. 
This  end  of  the  building  faced  west,  and  until  the  “Old  Brick” 
was  erected  in  1854  there  was  nothing  between  it  and  the  Charles 
River  except  filled-in  land.  Opposite  the  house  pupils’  bedroom 
was  a “lecture  room”  where  medical  clinics,  other  than  the  bed- 
side teaching  were  held.  Opposite  the  matron’s  room  was  a recess 
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and  a stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  rest  of  the  corri- 
dor had  windows  opening  to  the  north,  and  looking  into  the  yard 
behind  the  building. 

Going  back  to  the  centre  entrance  and  turning  east  along  the 
main  corridor,  past  the  office  of  the  Resident  Physician  and  an- 
other room,  the  occupancy  of  which  is  unknown,  there  was,  on 
the  right  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  house-pupils  dining  room, 
where  at  mealtime  the  matron  of  the  hospital  presided.  It  was 
not  until  June,  1860,  that  house  pupils  were  either  lodged  or  fed 
at  the  hospital;  they  were  then  given  permission  to  sleep  there 
and  to  take  their  breakfasts,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year 
to  have  full  board.  Later  this  privilege  was  taken  away,  owing 
to  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  certain  pupils  and  was  not  restored 
until  1873.  Beyond  this  dining-room  was  the  “Bathroom,”  so 
called  because  the  second  bathtub  was  here  installed  in  a parti- 
tioned-off  corner.  This  was  really  the  Accident  Room,  and  was 
later  so  called ; the  tub  was  for  the  cleansing  of  patients  brought 
in  in  emergency.  There  was  an  operating  table  here,  and  a fre- 
quently used  dental  chair.  The  story  is  told  that  there  was  once 
a man  in  charge  of  this  room  at  night,  commonly  known  as 
“Mike,”  and  if  a patient  appeared  during  his  time  on  duty  request- 
ing to  have  a tooth  drawn,  Mike  would  go  to  the  house  pupils’ 
bedroom,  stick  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  shout  “Teeth  in  the 
bathroom,”  and  one  of  the  “six”  had  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Cases 
of  serious  injury  were,  of  course,  brought  to  this  room  at  night, 
and  for  them  a visiting  physician  was  always  called.  If  the  condi- 
tion of  a patient  in  a ward  became  unsatisfactory  during  the  night, 
the  nurse  had  to  go  to  the  house  pupils’  bedroom,  and  call  the  one 
assigned  to  duty  on  her  ward.  A nurse  of  1878,  describing  such 
an  occasion  wrote : “A  dim  twilight  reigned  in  the  room,  and  in 
summer  each  room  was  shrouded  in  mosquito  netting.  The  men 
used  to  (I  fear  intentionally)  lay  traps  on  the  floor,  of  heaps  of 
shoes,  hoping  the  unwary  nurse  would  stumble  into  them.  The 
light  of  foot  had  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  them,  but  if  a stumble 
was  made,  it  roused  all  the  sleepers,  much  to  their  displeasure”  . . . 

On  the  north  side  of  the  corridor  at  this  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing, were  first  (in  the  northeast  corner),  the  offices  of  the  out- 
patient admitting  physician,  and  beyond  an  open  space  filled  with 
settees  and  used  as  a waiting  place  for  outpatients,  for  patients  ap- 
plying for  admittance  to  the  hospital ; and  later  in  the  day  for 
visitors  and  others. 

Second  Floor : The  centre  of  the  Building  was  occupied  by 

the  Trustees’  Parlor  at  the  east  end  of  the  front,  and  by  the  Resi- 
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dent  Physicians’  Parlor  at  the  west  end  of  the  front.  Back  of 
these  two  rooms,  and  separated  from  them  by  a corridor,  were 
the  living  apartments  of  the  Resident  Physician.  Three  rooms 
on  this  floor  and  three  directly  over  them  were  set  aside  for  him 
and  his  family.  The  east  and  west  wings  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  were  wards,  a medical  and  a surgical  at  each  end;  hence 
came  the  terms  East  and  West  Medical  and  East  and  West  Sur- 
gical. The  East  Medical  Wards  were  7 and  30,  and  the  East  Sur- 
gical 16  and  31 ; the  West  Medical  wards  were  23  and  27,  and  the 
West  Surgical  28  and  29. 

The  additions  made  to  the  two  wings  of  the  Hospital  in  1846 
and  1847  supplied  four  new  wards  each  50  feet  square.  This  in- 
creased the  number  of  beds  from  93  (the  original  number)  to 
141  with  a possibility  of  150.  The  old  wings,  remodelled  at  this 
time,  were  not  arranged  as  single  wards ; two  rooms,  possibly 
three,  were  numbered  as  one  ward.  The  partitions  separating 
these  small  rooms  were  removed,  in  the  east  wing,  in  the  summer 
of  1886.  “It  would  probably  surprise  the  present  generation  of 
hospital  workers, — could  they  see  beneath  a few  coats  of  paint 
in  some  of  those  wards, — to  discover  artistically  frescoed  walls 
that  did  serve  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  were 
the  pride  and  glory  of  that  generation.  No  bathtubs  were  pro- 
vided for  either  nurses  or  employees.  Even  the  Resident  Physi- 
cian’s family  had  only  portable  bathtubs. 

Third  Floor:  On  this  floor,  over  the  Parlors  of  the  Trustees 

and  the  Resident  Physician,  were  two  rooms  (Ward  10),  one  large 
and  one  small  probably  for  private  patients.  Possibly  these  two 
were  later,  in  the  ’80’s  thrown  together,  making  one  large  private 
room  for  special  patients.  About  1864  the  hospital  had  “seven 
private  rooms  of  different  sizes  and  grades  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  institution,  not  in  a separate  building.  Some  of  these 
rooms  were  fitted  up  quite  luxuriantly,  and  very  little  about  them 
suggested  a ‘sick  room.’  The  heavy  damask  lambrequins,  sur- 
rounded by  gilt  cornices,  and  the  lace  draperies  and  soft  carpet 
dispelled  all  thoughts  of  a patient’s  room  in  a hospital.  Looked  at 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  such  appointments  were  certainly 
not  above  criticism.  But  here  . . . comes  in  a saving  clause  in  the 
shape  of  a large  open  fireplace  which  must  offset  a multitude  of 
evils.” 

In  the  beginning  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  were  numbered 
from  1 to  27 ; in  1846,  when  the  first  additions  were  made,  four 
new  wards  were  opened,  and  numbered  28,  29,  30  and  31.  In 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  certain  rooms  have 
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probably  been  entirely  obliterated,  together  with  their  respective 
numbers,  and  only  the  eight  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page  are 
now  left  in  their  original  location,  their  associated  numbers  being 
retained.  It  is  true  that  in  the  original  building  (before  the  addi- 
tions to  the  two  wings)  there  were  several  rooms  on  each  floor, 
instead  of  the  large  wards  familiar  to  us  before  the  changes  of 
1924  and  1925.  There  were  fourteen  wards,  nine  male  and  five 
female.  These  held  from  one  to  twelve  beds  each ; the  male  wards 
were  numbered  6,  7,  17,  19,  20,  21,  23  and  24,  and  one  unnum- 
bered room,  and  these  contained  53  beds  all  together.  The  female 
wards  were  numbered  10,  14,  16,  25,  and  27,  and  contained  40 
beds.  Numbers  not  noticed  in  these  two  lists  were  doubtless  as- 
signed to  rooms  not  used  as  wards.  The  numbers  4,  10,  12,  22 
and  26  were  reclaimed  and  given  to  new  wards  opened  after  the 
changes  made  in  the  building  in  1924  and  1926. 

Fourth  Floor,  Dome  and  Attics : The  old  amphitheatre  in 

the  Dome,  the  birthplace  of  surgical  anesthesia,  was  the  operating 
room  of  the  hospital  until  1868,  when  the  Bigelow  Amphitheater 
was  opened.  Up  to  this  date  patients  to  be  operated  upon  were 
etherized  in  the  corridor  of  the  Dome,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
recovered  in  the  wards.  Attic  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  Dome 
were  occupied  by  Domestics,  and  there  were  closets  used  for 
storage. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mass.  State  Nurses  Association 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass.  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion since  re-organization  into  districts  was  effected  a year  ago, 
will  be  held  November  5,  6,  7,  1931.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  A program,  with  items  of  interest  for  every  one  is 
in  preparation.  Each  of  the  five  districts  will  be  represented  by 
delegates.  Helene  Lee  (1922)  as  State  Executive  Secretary,  is 
working  with  the  program  and  arrangement  committees  to  make 
this  first  meeting  a success.  Let’s  all  help  her  by  coming. 


News  Items 

Georgianna  Hatch  (1931)  is  the  Instructor  in  Theory  and 
Practice  at  the  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 

Miss  Parsons  (1893)  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Mayall  and  niece 
Ruth,  sailed  for  Cherbourg,  France,  Sunday,  August  9th.  They 
will  go  on  to  Paris  where  they  will  remain  for  the  school  year  while 
Miss  Parsons’  niece  attends  school  in  that  City.  Miss  Parsons’ 
address  will  be  c/o  American  Express  Co.,  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 
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Anna  Taylor  (1928)  will  return  to  Teachers  College  this 
September.  Marjorie  Johnson,  B.S.  (1929),  one  of  the  five 
year  students,  will  succeed  her  as  Assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Theoretical  Instruction. 

On  September  first  Ruth  Sinclair  (1925)  will  take  charge  of 
the  Emergency  Ward. 

Katharine  Prentiss  (1921)  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Teachers  College  last  June.  She  has  been  appointed 
to  the  office  staff  at  the  M.  G.  H.  and  is  Supervisor  of  the  Upper 
Surgical  Wards. 

Helen  Redfern  (1907),  who  for  many  years  has  been  Visiting 
Instructor  to  many  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  will  teach  some  of 
our  subjects  this  Fall. 

Vera  Eastham  (1930)  will  this  Fall  be  the  Instructor  in 
Nursing  Practice  at  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton. 

Katherine  Higgins  (1929),  who  went  to  California  imme- 
diately after  her  graduation,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts. On  September  first  she  will  join  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  Association. 

Read  Helen  Boylston’s  (1917)  story  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  title  is  “Mr.  Bunting  Pays  the  Piper.” 

Jessie  Halbert  (1929)  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  which  is  the  organization  Rachel 
Colby  (1920)  directs. 


Marriages 

Griffin- Valentine.  On  July  1,  1931,  Clara  A.  Griffin  (1921) 
to  Mr.  James  Alden  Valentine,  South  Walpole,  Massachusetts. 

Smith-Lapp.  On  July  1,  1931,  Agnes  F.  Peltz  (1922)  to  Dr. 
Titus  Samuel  Lapp,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Merrow-Beloff.  On  August  29,  1931,  Audrey  S.  Merrow 
(1929)  to  Mr.  Carl  Oscar  Beloff,  Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

Pfarr-Thompson.  On  August  29,  1931,  Florence  Feme 
Pfarr  (1929)  to  Dr.  B.  Earl  Thompson,  Tipton,  Iowa.  At  home 
after  November  first,  at  14  Autumn  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Clark- Ainsworth.  On  September  1,  1931,  Leah  M.  Clark 
(1923)  to  Mr.  John  Laban  Ainsworth,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Griffith-Gaskill.  On  September  7,  1931,  Marion  Ethel  Grif- 
fith (1924)  to  Mr.  Millard  Thayer  Gaskill,  Springfield,  Vermont. 
At  home,  14  Perkins  Square,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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Births 

On  June  20,  1931,  a daughter,  Nancy  Celeste,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Moulton  (Lucia  Anna  Lombard,  1928). 

On  June  4,  1931,  a daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elmer  Ladner  (Frances  Robbins,  1916). 

On  July  14,  1931,  a daughter,  Katherine  Louise,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albin  Junnila.  (Helmi  Salmi,  1926). 


Deaths 

Annie  L.  Maltby  (1889),  at  London,  England,  May  23,  1931. 

Elvina  K.  Bailey  (1901),  July  29,  1931. 

A graduate  of  McLean  and  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  she 
was  a world  war  nurse  and  since  her  discharge  from  service  had 
been  unaJble  to  follow  her  profession.  It  had  been  her  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  the  past  few  years  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  many 
friends  through  her  interest  in  her  hospital  magazines.  Having 
gone  as  usual  to  her  summer  camp  at  Westport,  Maine,  also  her 
birthplace,  she  passed  away  suddenly  July  29,  1931.  Services 
were  held  at  Forest  Hills. 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

(initial  Direciory  of  ine  Suffolk  counly  nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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True  Service 

Quoted  by  Florence  Nightingale  from  An  Address  to  the 
Nurses  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  Liverpool 
in  1861 i 

“If  you  feel  that  you  are  members  of  a family,  you  will  be 
ever  desirous  that  the  character  of  that  family  should  be  as  high 
as  possible,  that  it  should  be  a credit  to  belong  to  it,  that  no  act 
or  word  of  yours  should  bring  shame  upon  it,  but  on  the  con- 
trary each  of  you  will  strive,  by  the  gentleness,  quietness,  modesty 
and  truthfulness  of  your  conduct,  by  constantly  increasing  pro- 
ficiency in  your  profession,  and  by  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
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tiousness  of  your  work,  continually  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
school,  and  of  all  belonging  to  it,  higher  and  higher.” 

“There  is  no  pride  so  mean,  so  contemptible,  as  that  which 
makes  a person  above  her  work.  There  is  nothing  really  mean, 
or  degrading,  or  unclean,  which  our  duty  calls  us  to  do;  but  if 
ever  pride  leads  us  to  leave  part  of  our  duty  or  work  undone, 
or  ill-done,  then  indeed  are  we  degraded.” 

“There  is  work,  there  will  be  times,  for  which  all  motives 
are  too  weak  but  one ; you  can  only  do  your  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done,  if  you  do  it  as  servants,  as  brethren,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

“If  you  are  merely  hirelings,  working  for  man’s  wages  or 
man’s  praise,  there  will  be  much  of  you  that  will  be  distasteful, 
wearisome,  heartless;  if  all  your  work  is  done  as  in  His  sight 
and  for  His  and  God’s  sake,  how  different  will  all  appear?” 

“Your  work  lies,  as  much  of  His  did,  among  the  sick  and 
suffering  and  dying;  if  you  do  it  as  feeling  yourselves  fellow- 
workers  with  Him,  it  is  impossible  to  say — you  will  never  know — 
no  one  can  ever  know — how  much  good  you  may  accomplish. 
Your  patients  may  be  irritable  and  ungrateful,  but  if  they  see 
that,  patiently  and  constantly,  and  where  no  master’s  eye  but 
God’s  sees  you,  you  quietly  go  on  with  your  duties,  neither  dis- 
couraged, nor  weary  in  well  doing,  you  may  be  sure  you  are 
sowing  good  seed  which  will  not  be  lost,  for  Almighty  power  is 
working  with  you.  Not  only  the  life  of  your  patients  may  depend 
on  your  faithfulness  to  duty,  but  by  it  you  may  also  influence 
for  good  their  virtue  and  happiness,  here  and  hereafter.  Remem- 
ber, when  wearied  and  perhaps  discouraged  by  ingratitude,  it  is 
not  alone  the  poor,  irritable,  worthless — and  it  may  seem  to  you 
worthless — sufferer  you  are  serving.  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me’ ; and  by  his  suffering,  which 
you  can  alleviate,  the  object  of  your  care  becomes  to  you  the 
representative  of  Him  who  died  for  you.  Think  of  this,  and  your 
task  will  become  a grateful  one ; your  labor,  one  of  love.” 

Contributed  by  Josephine  Drew,  1889. 


Alumnae  Dues 

Now  is  the  time  to  pay  your  alumnae  dues.  Do  not  wait 
for  a second  bill,  but  send  your  $4.50  (or  $2.00  if  non-resident) 
to  the  treasurer. 
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Living  Other  Lives 

By  Gamaliel  Bradford 

Biography  is  the  story  of  life,  and  the  supreme  art  of  the 
biographer  is  to  live  the  lives  of  other  men.  He  must  not  only  be  a 
curious,  tireless,  diligent  searcher,  a persistent  scrutinizer,  an  im- 
partial judge;  but  he  must  further  have  the  high  imaginative 
faculty  of  entering  into  the  souls  of  his  subjects ; must  put  himself 
in  their  places,  fight  their  fights,  bask  in  their  triumphs,  and  feel 
his  spirit  wrung  with  agony  in  the  depth  of  their  defeats.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  and  unequalled  greatness  of  Sainte-Beuve  that  he 
could  write  the  lives  of  literally  a thousand  men  and  women  and 
identify  himself  equally  with  all  of  them,  with  scholar  and  soldier, 
with  saint  and  scallawag,  with  hero  and  buffoon. 

It  is  by  thus  living,  far  more  than  writing,  that  the  biographer 
who  is  actually  an  artist  makes  us  really  live  in  the  life-stories  that 
he  tells.  He  takes  us  right  out  of  Main  Street,  lifts  us  right  out 
of  the  daily,  dusty  routine  of  our  common  existence,  and  trans- 
ports us  into  other  centuries  and  other  worlds,  to  make  us  feel 
with  palpitating  vitality  the  picturesque  adventures  and  high- 
wrought  experiences  of  those  who  have  had  larger  opportunities 
and  more  varied  careers  than  we  imagine  have  come  to  us.  He 
makes  us  also,  for  the  hour,  become  sinner  or  saint,  hero  or  states- 
man, creating  artist,  or  unbelievable  rogue. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  biographer  is  able  to  live  these 
varied  lives  and  to  make  us  live  them,  because  of  the  profound 
identities  which  underlie  them  all.  If  we  were  dealing  with  creatures 
from  another  planet,  constituted  altogether  differently,  we  should 
care  little  about  them,  feel  idle  curiosity  and  nothing  more.  But 
under  the  surprising  diversity  of  superficial  experience  these  men 
and  women  are  superbly,  almost  terribly,  the  same.  They  all  love 
and  hate  and  suffer,  and  in  much  the  same  fashion.  They  all  toil 
on  through  their  passionate,  brief  years,  for  much  the  same  ends, 
all  knowing  the  ends  to  be  petty  and  ephemeral,  yet  throwing 
themselves  into  the  struggle  for  them  as  if  they  were  eternal. 

And  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  not  only  are  these  lives 
made  up  of  common  elements,  but  of  just  the  common  elements 
that  make  up  the  lives  of  us  all.  A Caesar  or  a Mussolini  strives 
for  the  empire  of  the  world.  But  you  put  the  same  long  hope,  the 
same  enduring  endeavor  into  the  success  of  your  business  or  your 
pleasure,  and  disappointment  and  failure  bring  you  the  same  in- 
extinguishable pang.  The  boy  and  girl  of  today  love  with  all  the 
abandon  of  Romeo  and  of  Cleopatra;  and  the  greatest  love- 
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tragedies  of  the  world  may  be  re-enacted  in  the  house  around  the 
corner  from  yours,  not  to  speak  of  your  own. 

For  biography  is  not  only  the  story  of  life,  but  the  story  of  your 
life  and  mine.  When  we  read  about  men  and  women  who  lived  a 
hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  a thousand  years  ago,  we  are  just 
reading  about  ourselves.  The  study  of  their  passions  and  suffer- 
ings helps  us  to  understand  our  own;  helps  us  to  deal  with  our 
difficulties,  to  solve  our  problems,  to  settle  the  thousand,  sudden, 
daily  questions  that  are  heaping  and  piling  and  tumbling  in  upon 
us  right  here  and  now. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


28th  Annual  Meeting 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

The  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  was  notable  for  a number  of  reasons.  It  was 
the  first  annual  meeting  since  the  State  Association  was  reorgan- 
ized. It  was  also  the  first  meeting  which  lasted  three  days.  In  the 
early  years  of  our  State  Nurses’  Association  it  was  suggested  that 
our  annual  meeting  be  divided  into  two  sessions,  one  in  the  after- 
noon and  one  in  the  evening.  One  of  our  leading  members  said, 
“Who  would  come  to  the  second  session?”  and  the  subject  was 
dropped.  We  have  travelled  a long  way  since  that  time.  The  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  the  total  num- 
ber registered  being  over  1,300. 

The  Hotel  Staffer  proved  to  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
meeting.  It  was  easy  to  get  to,  and  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
room  for  everything  and  everybody.  Since  the  meetings  were  held 
on  the  2nd  floor,  most  of  us  were  quite  independent  of  the 
elevators. 

The  luncheons,  reception  and  banquet  were  well  attended,  and 
provided  an  opportunity  for  groups  of  old  friends  to  get  to- 
gether. One  of  the  members  said  it  was  like  an  “old  home  week.” 
Neither  Governor  Ely  nor  Mayor  Curley  was  able  to  attend  the 
banquet,  but  sent  most  cordial  greetings  by  their  representatives. 
The  entertainment  during  the  banquet,  given  by  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Breed,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kidder,  and  the  orchestra  led  by  Miss  Lena 
Knox,  was  most  enjoyable. 

The  program  was  well  prepared  and  gave  us  much  that  was  of 
real  value,  but  I will  mention  only  a few  points : 
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Miss  Hall  made  some  of  us  wish  we  could  have  the  years 
“turn  backward”  so  that  we  could  be  twenty-five  again  and  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Harmon  Plan  for  saving.  The  working 
out  of  this  plan  has  taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy,  and  we 
hope  many  nurses,  especially  the  more  recent  graduates,  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  making  sure  of  a dependable 
income  when  the  time  comes  to  retire  from  active  work. 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite  gave  an  illuminating  and  inter- 
esting address,  and  made  us  feel  that,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings,  the  nations  are  really  making  progress  in 
the  right  direction. 

Miss  Goostray  said  the  League  of  Nursing  Education  has 
made  a recommendation  relative  to  Training  School  Committees, 
as  follows : 

“The  composition  of  such  a body  varies  in  different  institu- 
tions, but  it  has  been  found  that  a good  working  committee  may 
be  made  up  of  from  five  to  seven  persons,  including  members  of 
the  hospital  governing  board  and  medical  staff,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Among  the 
other  members  might  be  a member  of  the  Training  School  Alum- 
nae and  someone  engaged  in  educational  work,  such  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  or  the  Dean  or  Director  of  a good 
college,  normal  or  technical  school.  In  connection  with  large  city 
hospitals,  into  the  governing  of  which  city  politics  sometimes 
enter,  a separate  board  of  women  managers  has  been  found  to  be 
of  great  support  and  protection  to  the  Training  School.”  Miss 
Goostray  believes  this  recommendation  is  sound. 

Miss  McMahon  reported  that  the  total  membership  of  our 
State  Association  is  over  5000. 

Miss  Blackman  reported  that  the  total  number  enrolled  in 
the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  in  Massachusetts  is  2,335,  and 
that  Massachusetts  has  167  instructors  engaged  in  teaching  Home 
Hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  of  which  Miss  Johnson  is  Chair- 
man, reported  that  the  bill  asking  that  applications  for  registra- 
tion as  nurses  be  received  from  United  States  citizens  only  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  79  to  76. 

The  following  amendment  was  added  to  the  By-Laws : 

“The  training  for  male  nurses  must  include  practical  experi- 
ence in  caring  for  men,  together  with  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  medical,  surgical  and  urological  nursing.” 
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The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ross,  West  Newton. 

First  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Delight  S.  Jones,  Fall  River. 
Second  Vice-president,  Miss  Blanche  A.  Blackman,  Spring- 

field. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Alice  McMahon,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Emma  M.  Nichols,  West  Roxbury. 
Directors : Miss  Bertha  W.  Allen,  Newton  Lower  Falls ; 
Miss  Vera  Allen,  Lynn;  Miss  Alice  W.  Maxwell,  Worcester. 

Esther  Dart. 


A N.  Y.  “Baker  Memorial” 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital’s  innovation  in  estab- 
lishing the  Baker  Memorial  for  the  care  of  persons  of  moderate 
means  is  already  being  duplicated,  if  in  a modified  form,  by  the 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York.  This  modern  hospital  build- 
ing, the  nineteenth  in  the  Mt.  Sinai  group,  contains  every  scien- 
tific device  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  patients  and,  from  its 
location  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  commands  a beautiful  outlook 
over  Central  Park.  But  its  sponsors  plan  to  halve  the  present 
average  cost  of  hospital  and  nursing  care  and  “to  bridge  the  gap 
between  costly  private  service  and  ward  service.” 

According  to  the  prospectus  of  the  New  York  hospital, 
which  was  opened  for  inspection  yesterday,  bed  accommodations 
will  cost  slightly  more  than  at  the  Baker  Memorial  here.  But 
very  possibly  this  is  merely  the  difference  between  price  levels 
in  New  York  and  in  Boston.  This  is,  after  all,  a relatively  minor 
item,  for  the  two  principal  sources  of  expense  during  serious 
illness  are  doctors’  services  and  special  nursing.  The  new  Mt. 
Sinai  unit  is  reducing  the  latter  by  a system  of  group  nursing  by 
which  graduate  nurses,  working  in  three  relays,  will  give  personal 
service  to  more  than  one  patient,  and  it  hopes  to  limit  profes- 
sional fees  by  a voluntary  standardization  of  charges  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  its  medical  staff  and  which  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Baker  Memorial’s  plan.  Such  radical  revisions 
of  professional  and  hospital  practices  appear  to  be  possible  only 
in  general  hospitals  performing  several  types  of  services  and 
maintaining  large  staffs  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

From  the  Boston  Herald. 
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Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Look  up  Regulations 
in  Regard  to  the  Use  of  the  Endowed  Bed 

The  committee  finds  the  following  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Alumnae  meeting  held  on  January  28,  1907 : 

“The  majority  present  were  in  favor  of  endowing  a bed, 
though  some  preferred  a sick  relief  fund,  while  a good  many 
wanted  both.  After  discussing  the  question,  the  motion  was  made 
and  carried  that  the  Alumnae  Association  endow  a bed  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  use  of  any  graduate 
of  the  Training  School/’ 

After  discussing  methods  of  raising  the  fund  of  $5000  (the 
amount  necessary  to  endow  a bed  at  that  time),  it  was  voted  to 
ask  each  member  of  the  Alumnae  to  be  responsible  for  $5.00, 
and  to  ask  each  graduate  of  the  school  to  contribute  at  least  $1.00. 
It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a bazaar,  and  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  was  appointed.  The  net  proceeds  from  this  bazaar, 
which  was  held  December  4 and  5,  1907,  amounted  to  $2,704.67. 
By  March,  1908,  the  fund  was  so  near  the  $5000  that  only 
$735.17  was  needed  to  complete  the  amount.  This  sum  was  very 
generously  given  by  Mrs.  George  Francis  Fabyan  of  Brookline, 
Mass. 

At  the  Alumnae  meeting  held  on  March  31,  1908,  Miss  Dol- 
liver  was  appointed  to  hand  the  $5000  for  the  endowed  bed  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital.  This  was  just  fourteen  months 
after  the  Alumnae  voted  to  endow  the  bed. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  no  new  rules  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  endowed  bed  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  a little  later,  when  times  are 
better,  the  graduates  of  the  school  be  asked  to  endow  another 
bed,  and  that  those  who  have  graduated  since  1908,  the  time  the 
first  bed  was  endowed,  be  asked  to  take  the  lead  in  securing  the 
necessary  fund. 

(Signed)  Annie  C.  Carstenson, 
Annie  M.  Robertson, 
Esther  Dart,  Chairman. 


Graduation 

Graduation  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  January  26th. 
It  is  not  customary  to  send  the  alumnae  individual  invitations, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  all  graduates  will  feel  that  they  will  be  most 
welcome.  The  speaker  is  to  be  the  Reverend  A.  L.  Kinsolving 
of  Trinity  Church. 
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Unsung 

Oh,  you  who  have  toiled  the  whole  night  through 
And  watched  with  anxious  eye, 

The  fevered  brow  and  the  parched  lips 
Of  one  about  to  die; 

When  the  heavy  hours  of  weariness 
In  the  early  dawn  of  day, 

Descend  upon  your  eyelids 
And  would  your  spirit  sway; 

When  the  war  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh 
Is  strong,  and  you  know  that  you 

Are  alone  to  face  the  task  ahead, 

Oh  then,  oh  then  be  true. 

Be  true  to  the  highest  and  the  best, 

Be  true  to  your  well-trained  will; 

This  soul  is  entering  his  final  rest; 

Your  soul’s  in  the  making  still. 

We’ve  no  greater  mission  to  perform 
Than  to  minister  thus  on  earth; 

’Twas  a woman  who  waited  beneath  the  Cross; 

’Twas  a woman  who  gave  Him  birth. 

We  too  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  hours 
And  the  long  unending  strain, 

When  the  eyes  were  dim  with  unshed  tears 
And  the  heart  was  heavy  with  pain. 

We’ve  felt  the  grip  of  the  tightening  hand, 

We’ve  pressed  it  back  with  a smile; 

We’ve  breathed  a prayer  as  they  entered  rest, 

And  oh,  it  was  so  worth  while! 

Sometimes  we’ve  been  brought  to  the  gate  of  heaven 
But  we  may  not  enter  in; 

With  a radiant  smile  and  a wave  of  the  hand 
We  know  they  have  passed  within. 

So,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  early  morn, 

Ere  the  sun  has  lent  its  rays, 

Be  warmed  by  the  inner  glow  of  love; 

Be  cheered  by  your  unsung  praise. 

Myra  A.  Whitney. 
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The  County  Fair 

The  Class  of  1932  held  a County  Fair  in  the  Walcott  House 
on  the  night  of  November  20th,  1931.  Everybody  came — Grad- 
uates, House  Officers,  Students,  and  Friends. 

The  living  room  was  gay  with  booths  at  which  one  could 
buy  gifts,  cards,  candy  and  fruit. 

Two  prize  cooks  did  a thriving  business  at  a Hot  Dog 
Stand,  while  the  Peanut  Vender,  and  the  Organ  Grinder  with  his 
street  dancer,  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

In  the  basement,  the  trunk  room  housed  the  dogs  for  the 
Dog  Show.  Three  of  the  doctors  kindly  acted  as  judges.  The 
recreation  room  made  an  excellent  Tea  Room,  and  the  library,  a 
Picture  Gallery.  The  Side  Show  was  held  in  the  class  room, 
where  the  theatrical  group  depicted  “An  Early  Morning  Scene  in 
the  Amphitheatre”.  This  brought  forth  much  applause,  and  de- 
lighted the  audiences. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

The  first  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held  Tues- 
day, October  27th,  in  the  Ether  Dome.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Short, 
West  Medical  Resident,  gave  a very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  the  Diathermy,  which  is  being  used  on  the  Research 
Ward  for  treating  certain  types  of  arthritis. 

The  November  meeting  was  held  at  the  Walcott  House. 
The  students  of  the  senior  class  were  our  guests. 

Miss  Mary  Reilly,  who  had  spent  the  summer  in  Russia, 
gave  a most  comprehensive  description  of  conditions  there.  She 
also  exhibited  some  splendid  posters  which  she  had  brought  back. 

Most  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 


School  Activities 

The  organized  student  activities  are  being  well  attended  this 
year.  Three  new  groups  have  been  added,  making  a total  of 
nine  from  which  the  student  may  choose. 

We  now  have — Book  Club,  Glee  Club,  Basketball,  Bridge, 
Orchestra,  Dramatic  Club,  Tap  Dancing,  Posture  and  Scout  Club. 

A class  in  English  Folk  Dancing  for  graduates  meets  once 
a week  in  the  Walcott  House  living  room. 

The  finals  of  the  annual  inter-hospital  tennis  tournament 
were  played  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  in  October.  M.  G.  H.  won 
doubles — while  Peter  Bent  Brigham  won  singles.  Semi-finals 
were  played  on  the  M.  G.  H.  courts. 
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News  Items 

Our  Red  Cross  roll  call  was  unusually  gratifying  this  year. 
The  Alumnae,  and  particularly  those  who  so  generously  volun- 
teered their  services,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  total 
reached  was  $100.56.  In  acknowledging  the  contribution  Dr. 
Emmons  states : “It  is  a source  of  real  encouragement  to  us  in 
this  difficult  year  when  so  many  of  our  regular  contributors  have 
been  unable  to  give.” 

Miss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  formerly  Supervisor  in  House 
Social  Service,  has  returned  after  a year  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital in  New  York,  to  become  the  Educational  Director  in  the 
Social  Service  Department.  This  new  position  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  Richard  C.  Cabot  Educational  Fund,  which  was 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  Department  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  Anniversary. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  Morris,  Supervisor  of  Social  Hygiene  for 
the  Boston  Community  Health  Association,  has  been  granted  part 
time  leave  from  the  Association  to  work  with  the  Social  Service 
Department  in  developing  more  adequate  plans  for  follow-up  and 
supervision  of  patients  with  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  having  care 
in  the  Out  Patient  Clinics. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  graduates  and  ex-staff  members. 
Recent  Christmas  visitors  at  the  hospital  include — Sally  Johnson, 
Martha  Ruth  Smith,  Esther  Martenson,  Daphne  Corbett,  Abbie 
Twomey,  Vera  Eastham,  Marguerite  Dunn,  Mary  Varley,  Helen 
Thompson,  Helen  Boylston,  Edna  Cree,  Julia  Cochrane,  Evelyn 
Schoen,  Mrs.  Esther  Goff  Becker. 


The  Hospital  has  for  sale  a limited  number  of  cups,  saucers, 
and  platters  of  Wedgewood  China  on  which  is  a reproduction  of 
the  etching  of  the  Bulfinch  Building  made  by  John  Taylor  Arms. 
The  price  of  the  platter  is  $4.50  and  the  cup  and  saucer  $1.50. 
Anyone  interested  may  send  an  order  through  the  Training 
School  Office.  The  possibility  of  ordering  more  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  requests  received.  After  all  friends  of  the  Hos- 
pital have  been  supplied  it  is  proposed  to  disfigure  the  plate  in 
the  possession  of  the  Wedgewood  pottery  so  that  there  can  be 
no  further  production  of  this  china. 
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Many  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  John  Bellamacini, 
the  hospital  barber.  He  succumbed  to  pneumonia,  November  18, 
1931,  after  a service  to  this  hospital  covering  a period  of  twenty- 
four  years.  His  loyalty  and  co-operation  will  be  remembered  by 
all  our  nurses. 

The  following  nurses  have  been  appointed  to  the  Staff  at  the 
Baker  Memorial — Inez  Annear,  Mary  Fay,  Ruth  Libby,  Madeline 
Ross,  Thelma  Thomas,  and  Marie  Wesanen. 

Doris  E.  Ellinwood  (1925)  has  accepted  a position  as  sur- 
gical supervisor  at  the  Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Marion  Hopkins  (1928)  has  been  appointed  night*  super- 
visor at  the  Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Hurd  (1918)  has  accepted  the  position  of  operating 
room  supervisor  at  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Persis  Lane  (1930)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  General 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at  the  Lawrence 
General  Hospital,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Helen  Wilsey  (1926)  has  resigned  as  Instructor  in  Princi- 
ples of  Public  Health  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  and  will  be 
replaced  by  Filomina  DiCicco  (1923).  Miss  DiCicco  has  been 
assisting  Dr.  Donald  King  in  research  on  post-operative  chest 
conditions. 

Sylvia  Perkins  (1928)  has  returned  after  a year  at  Teachers 
College  as  head  nurse  on  Ward  31  and  instructor  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Sirka  Koivu  (1931)  is  surgical  nurse  in  the  operating  room. 

Ruth  Drake  (1930)  has  also  been  appointed  surgical  nurse 
for  the  G.  U.  and  Neuro-surgical  service. 

Esther  Martenson  (1925)  who  resigned  as  surgical  super- 
visor on  the  Lower  Wards  is  enjoying  a year  of  study  at  Teachers 
College. 

Mrs.  Mary  McKay  of  14  Grand  Avenue,  Portland,  Maine, 
writes  that  she  will  be  glad  to  make  caps  for  the  graduates  as 
formerly. 
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Marriages 

Dolan-Campbell.  On  September  10,  1931,  Jean  Eleanor 
Dolan  (1931)  to  Mr.  Hilliard  L.  Campbell,  Carleton  Place, 
Ontario.  At  home,  30  Buell  Street,  Brockville,  Ontario. 

Simpson-McLaughlin.  On  August  19,  1931,  Doris  Mildred 
Simpson  (Deaconess  Hospital)  to  Mr.  James  L.  McLaughlin, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Deaths 

Dora  M.  Clark  (1911),  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  May  4,  1931. 
Helen  M.  Finley  (1890),  at  Troy,  New  York,  October  15, 
1931.  Miss  Finley  was  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  St.  Bar- 
nabas Guild,  and  has  also  held  offices  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  in  our  Alumnae  organization. 
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PRESS  OF  W.  S.  BEST  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS 


Editorial 

From  the  March  Bulletin  of  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, we  reprint  the  following  “Telling  the  Public.”  The  responsi- 
bility for  bringing  to  the  public  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
nursing  profession  are  put  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
one  of  us  individually. 


Telling  the  Public 

At  a recent  West  Virginia  meeting,  a reporter  from  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  that  state  spoke  to  the  nurses  gathered 
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as  follows : “The  re-education  of  the  public  of  the  entire  United 
States  in  the  meaning  of  modern  nursing  may  seem  like  a stupen- 
dous undertaking,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  great  a task  as  that  of 
bringing  nursing  services  to  the  whole  country,  of  establishing 
laws,  of  developing  nursing  education.  Yet  these  things  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done,  and  these  achievements  have  been 
possible,  not  alone  by  the  spectacular  efforts  of  a few  gifted 
leaders,  but  by  the  day  by  day,  unobtrusive  and  continual  work 
of  the  great  mass  of  nurses.” 

We  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  former  Publicity 
Secretary  of  this  Association  who,  in  advocating  a campaign  of 
casual  conversation  said,  “If  each  nurse  were  to  go  about  her 
daily  work,  making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  tell  the  public 
about  nursing,  it  would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  de- 
veloped a public  conscious  of  nursing,  interested  in  nursing,  and 
fully  informed  in  nursing  matters. 


Training  School  Report 
Graduation  — 1932 

There  have  been  very  many  changes  in  our  school  and  hos- 
pital during  the  past  fifteen  years — changes  of  buildings,  of 
methods,  of  personnel — with  the  result  that  those  of  us  who  may 
return  after  such  a period  of  absence  seem  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
place  that  is  altogether  new  and  strange.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  organization  and  built  into  the 
very  walls  of  these  newer  buildings  that  same  old  M.  G.  H. 
spirit  that  lures  us  back  again  and  again  and  will  hold  your 
loyalty  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  no  matter  where  your 
work  in  years  to  come  may  take  you.  We  are  always  glad  to  come 
back  home ; and  I believe  I am  especially  glad,  even  though  it  be 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  temporarily  filling  Miss  John- 
son’s place. 

During  those  years  of  1915-1918,  before  many  of  you 
nurses  had  begun  to  develop  your  hospital  or  your  nursing  sense, 
we  had  no  time  and  no  great  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  any 
great  projects  within  the  school  and  hospital.  To  keep  the  machin- 
ery going  despite  constantly  changing  personnel,  of  epidemics,  the 
equipping  units  for  overseas,  (and  this  took  both  Dr.  Washburn 
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and  Miss  Parsons  from  us),  to  say  nothing  of  the  meatless  days, 
the  sugarless  desserts,  the  wheatless  breads,  the  endless  knitting 
of  socks  and  sweaters,  and  the  making  of  surgical  supplies  for 
army  bases  in  addition  to  trying  to  keep  up  our  own  supplies — all 
these  things  kept  our  attention  turned  outward  and  across  the 
ocean.  Our  school  increased  tremendously  in  size  at  that  time,  but 
the  increase  was  not  toward  the  end  of  better  nursing  on  our  own 
wards,  better  service  to  our  own  community  or  to  staff  new  build- 
ings or  departments.  It  was  for  one  purpose  only — to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  service  and  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  being  continually  recruited  for  service  overseas.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  pressure,  the  admitting  of  four  classes  a year 
and  the  training  of  nurses’  aids  for  army  service,  we  even  sent 
Miss  McCrae  to  Camp  Devens,  just  as  Miss  Johnson  was  sent  to 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  to  help  in  the  organization 
of  the  Army  School  of  Nursing. 

And  then  came  1918,  and  the  more  difficult  year  of  1919  with 
all  its  readjustments,  its  many  changes  in  staff  and  of  policies, 
and  the  unfortunate  slump  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  so 
often  comes  after  periods  of  high  tension.  Miss  Parsons’  return 
to  the  school  after  her  discharge  from  the  Army  was  for  only  a 
year,  and  her  going  was  a difficult  thing  for  the  school  to  face ; 
and  then  came  Miss  Johnson.  I doubt  if  those  of  you  who  have 
been  here  these  last  few  years,  and  have  calmly  accepted  changes 
and  improvements  as  they  came  one  at  a time,  can  half  appre- 
ciate what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  nursing  service  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  development  of  the  Training  School  in  these 
eleven  years  of  her  administration.  But  not  a day  goes  by  that  I 
do  not  contrast  our  present  organization  with  that  of  twelve  years 
ago,  and  I marvel  at  what  I see. 

The  building  of  the  Baker  Memorial  has  done  more  than 
add  another  building  and  increase  our  bed  capacity.  It  has  given 
our  students  a different  type  of  nursing  experience ; it  has  estab- 
lished the  system  of  general  duty  and  of  group  nursing,  and 
thereby  given  employment  to  many  graduates — to  our  own  as  well 
as  to  those  of  other  schools.  It  has  temporarily  provided  addi- 
tional housing  to  a larger  nursing  staff  and  a larger  school.  In 
these  ways  has  it  affected  nursing  in  addition  to  its  greatest  func- 
tion in  extending  the  services  of  this  hospital  along  avenues  it  has 
not  yet  traveled  to  minister  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  changes  in  the  Bulfinch  building  are  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  We  older  nurses  miss  the  chimney  places,  to  be 
sure,  but  how  we  rejoice  in  the  new  service  wings,  the  rebuilt 
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and  newly  equipped  wards,  the  bed-side  curtains,  the  few  single 
rooms  for  very  sick  patients,  the  elevators  and  the  sterilizers ; and 
the  addition  of  two  new  groups  of  workers — the  ward  secretaries 
and  the  ward-helpers — are  instances  of  dreams  that  have  come 
true.  Instead  of  old  Ward  H with  a baby  falling  occasionally  out 
of  bed  around  obscured  corners,  we  have  Wards  10  and  12  with 
their  glass  partitions  which  make  supervision  so  possible.  We 
have  our  metabolism  and  neurological  wards — new  units  entirely, 
— accessible  laboratories,  a recreation  room  for  men  patients,  an 
adequate  place  for  the  Warren  Library,  and  larger  quarters  for 
the  Social  Service  Department.  All  these  changes  in  the  hospital 
necessarily  influence  the  nursing  and  the  preparation  of  students 
for  nursing. 

Some  may  ask — has  the  school  as  a school  kept  pace  with  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  hospital?  It  has,  and  to  our 
Educational  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pohe,  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the  effort,  the  devotion, 
and  the  loyalty  of  both  full  time  and  part  time  instructors,  many 
of  whom  are  carrying  a heavy  teaching  load  as  well  as  their 
administrative  and  supervising  duties.  Without  their  co-operation 
and  loyalty  the  job  of  being  an  “acting”  superintendent  of  nurses 
would  have  been  a difficult  one  indeed.  But  their  work  is  well 
organized,  their  interests  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school 
and  the  development  of  the  individual  students  under  their  super- 
vision, and  their  team  spirit  so  outstanding  that  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  carry  that  “acting”  superintendent  safely 
through  the  year. 

But  all  this  recent  growth  in  the  hospital  and  corresponding 
development  in  the  nursing  service  and  the  school  of  nursing  is 
but  indicative  of  changes  in  the  world  outside,  and  of  newer  de- 
mands made  by  the  community  of  hospitals  and  of  nurses.  The 
nurse  of  yesterday  is  often  amazed  at  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  her  younger  sister  today,  and  we  sometimes  wonder  how 
the  school  has  been  able  to  prepare  its  students  to  meet  these 
responsibilities.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
The  original  idea  of  any  school  of  nursing  was  probably  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  as  economically  as  possible  for  the  patients 
within  the  hospital.  Any  hospital,  however,  who  supports  a school 
of  nursing  today  for  that  purpose  only  is  short-sighted,  selfish,  and 
certainly  lacks  public  spirit  and  a sense  of  its  responsibility  to 
society. 

Above  the  problem  of  giving  our  hospital  patients  adequate 
care  our  chief  reason  for  the  development  of  our  school  is  to 
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prepare  these  young  women  for  their  future  professional  life.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  complications  of  society,  the 
problems  of  the  sick  in  the  community,  and  the  need  of  positive 
health  programs,  are  having  a very  definite  influence  on  the 
building  of  our  school  curriculum.  We  have  more  facilities  within 
this  hospital  and  its  affiliating  institutions  to  prepare  these  students 
to  be  useful  citizens  and  workers  in  the  world  outside.  Will  they 
be  able  to  meet  their  obligations?  Do  they  accept  the  challenge? 
We  believe  they  do,  and  we  are  proud  to  see  the  splendid  work 
being  done  by  our  graduates  in  all  corners  of  the  world, — in 
Public  Health,  in  institutions,  in  the  field  of  teaching,  and  even 
larger  numbers  in  the  field  of  private  duty.  No  greater  challenge 
to  these  young  women  leaving  the  school  this  year  could  be  pre- 
sented to  them  than  the  knowledge  of  what  their  older  sisters 
have  already  accomplished.  There  is  another  problem,  however, 
that  these  younger  nurses  will  have  to  meet,  which  is  a develop- 
ment that  has  become  conspicuous  only  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  is  the  question  of  unemployment  among  nurses.  It  is  a ques- 
tion that  affects  every  group  of  workers  in  every  professional 
field.  In  many  fields  it  is  a temporary  matter,  due  to  the  present  gen- 
eral economic  situation.  With  nurses,  however,  it  is  not  a temporary 
affair.  Schools  have  increased  in  number  throughout  the  country, 
and  individual  schools  are  sending  out  large  graduating  classes 
each  year,  with  the  result  that  there  are  many  nurses  graduating 
from  good  schools  who  have  failed  to  find  a means  of  livelihood 
in  their  profession.  The  facing  of  this  fact  should  not  be  alto- 
gether discouraging,  however : it  should  be  a stimulus  to  the 
young  graduate,  as  well  as  to  the  older  one,  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  individual  effort,  character,  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
and  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  job  must  be  built  into  her  everv 
day  work  if  she  is  to  find  the  kind  of  work  she  wants  to  do  and 
do  it  successfully.  The  school  hones  to  give  its  young  graduates 
the  best  start  that  it  can.  but  the  effort  and  ability  of  the  individual 
must  count  as  never  before  in  her  attaining  success. 

All  rapid  growth  has  painful  moments,  particularly  when  our 
professional  development  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  lines  of  work  open  to  us.  With  our  larger  school 
and  our  increased  number  of  classes  we  have  not  increased  our 
class  room  facilities,  and  one  of  the  difficult  administrative 
problems  of  the  Educational  Department  is  to  find  a room  of 
sufficient  size  at  the  right  time  for  the  group  that  is  assigned 
some  particular  class  appointment.  As  we  look  forward  to  the 
future  we  hope  to  see  not  necessarily  an  educational  building. 
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such  as  many  schools  of  nursing  are  securing  these  days,  but  at 
least  one  section  of  a building  put  aside  for  educational  purposes, 
that  shall  have  an  assembly  room  large  enough  that  the  entire 
school  may  meet  together,  have  additional  class  rooms  and  in- 
structors’ offices,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  study  rooms  that  are 
not  scattered,  as  at  present,  throughout  the  institution ; a place  so 
built  and  so  equipped  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nurse  as  a stu- 
dent, stimulating  in  her  a desire  for  thoughtful,  scholarly  prepara- 
tion for  her  work — whether  it  be  in  the  caring  for  the  sick,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  or  any  of  the  various  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative opportunities  that  are  continually  calling  for  graduates  of  - 
this  school. 

The  hospital  has  long  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  needs 
additional  housing  facilities  for  nurses,  both  students  and  grad- 
uates ; that  students  at  least  may  be  housed  in  one  or  two  places 
instead  of  in  half  a dozen ; that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a dormi- 
tory with  reception  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  and  other  facilities 
for  group  activities  that  are  quite  essential  in  the  development 
of  all  around  young  womanhood,  without  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  evolve  the  all  around  professional  person.  Each  year  makes  its 
more  conscious  of  these  physical  needs,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  economic  situation  outside  shall  relieve 
the  pressure  of  hospital  finances,  or  shall  loosen  the  purse  strings 
of  interested  friends  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  undertake  a 
building  program  which  will  give  us  adequate  housing  and  teach- 
ing facilities  for  a school  of  this  size. 

No  student  ever  graduated  from  any  school  of  nursing  with 
a greater  inheritance  of  tradition  than  do  the  graduates  of  this 
school.  At  the  end  of  its  nearly  sixty  years  of  history,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  live  in  imagination  those  early  years  and  realize  how 
much  the  efforts  of  that  first  Training  School  Committee  have 
meant  in  providing  for  us  who  are  graduates  of  this  school  the 
opportunities  that  gave  us  tools  to  work  with  in  our  profession. 
Our  very  existence  as  a school  was  the  result  of  the  vision,  in- 
spiration and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  that  Training  School 
Committee ; and  it  has  continued  throughout  the  years  that  have 
followed.  There  is  not  a superintendent  of  nurses  who  has  not 
felt  conscious  of  the  strength  and  courage  that  came  to  her  from 
our  Committee  as  a whole,  and  from  its  individual  members. 
Fourteen  years  ago  when  Miss  Parsons  left  me  temporarily  in 
charge  of  this  school  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  these 
women  who  met  regularly  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  school 
meant  more  to  me  than  I perhaps  at  first  appreciated,  but  in  those 
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few  years  I learned  to  depend  upon  them  consciously  and  I come 
back  with  the  same  sense  of  dependence  upon  that  same  Com- 
mittee, regardless  of  certain  changes  of  personnel.  Fortunately, 
many  of  its  members  have  served  in  that  group  for  a number  of 
years  and  to  Mrs.  Thayer  and  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  we  are  especially 
grateful  for  the  time  and  the  thought  that  have  been  so  freely 
given  to  the  welfare  of  this  school.  This  year  is  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  appointment  to  our  Committee,  and 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  must  accept  her  absence  here  to- 
night. For  many  years  she  has  been  secretary  and  part  of  the 
time  acting  for  Mrs.  Thayer  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Her 
keen  interest,  her  willingness  always  to  take  time  to  talk  over 
our  problems  have  been  a help  and  an  inspiration  to  me  as  1 know 
they  have  been  to  others  beside  me,  and  it  is  with  real  regret  that 
I return  this  year  to  find  that  she  is  handicapped  by  ill  health 
from  still  taking  an  active  part  in  our  organization. 

The  inheritance  that  comes  to  you  younger  graduates  from 
this  Committee  is  something  of  which  many  of  you  are  scarcely 
conscious,  and  yet  it  has  been  a very  real  influence  in  your  profes- 
sional careers,  an  influence  which  you  will  more  fully  appreciate 
as  many  of  you  enter  the  field  of  training  school  administration. 

There  is  another  influence,  however,  in  your  lives  of  which 
you  are  very  conscious  and  which,  although  you  appreciate  very 
much  at  present,  as  the  years  go  on  each  year  will  bring  you  an 
even  greater  sense  of  its  influence.  Wherever  we  may  go  through- 
out this  land  we  will  fail  to  meet  an  Alumna  who  ever  graduated 
from  this  school  within  the  last  thirty  years,  who  will  not  say 
that  the  strongest  influence  of  her  nursing  life  has  been  the  teach- 
ings of  Miss  McCrae. 

For  thirty  years  Miss  McCrae  has  labored  with  our  deficien- 
cies and  our  successes.  Sometimes  we  have  thought  her  a hard 
taskmaster,  but  we  knew  her  tasks  were  imposed  upon  us  by  her 
zeal  for  our  success,  and  by  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  any  sick 
patient  who  might  be  intrusted  to  our  care.  Other  teachings  may 
have  grown  dim  with  years,  but  whether  we  are  graduating  this 
year,  or  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  teachings  that  stand  out  most 
clearly  in  our  minds  are  the  teachings,  not  of  technique  alone, 
but  of  ideals  and  of  the  real  spirit  of  nursing  that  have  come  to 
us  from  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  nurses  have  ever  known.  It 
is  a privilege  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort  to  pay  even  this  meager 
tribute  to  Miss  McCrae  and  the  lasting  influence  of  her  devotion 
to  us,  her  students. 

Ere  long  the  members  of  this  class  will  begin  to  separate, 
and  your  real  work  in  the  world  will  begin.  Some  of  you  can 
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already  see  the  first  stretch  of  that  road  ahead;  others  feel  that 
you  are  stepping  out  into  the  uncertain  future  filled  with  very 
intangible  obstacles  and  opportunities.  You  are  swayed  by  two 
emotions — by  fear  of  the  uncertainties  of  life  and  by  eagerness 
to  use  for  yourselves  the  tools  you  have  been  molding  these  three 
years.  And  you  ask  yourself — have  I tools  enough,  will  they  stand 
the  test,  shall  I really  know  how  to  use  them?  And  to  each  of 
you  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  come  in  various  ways,  and 
your  success  depends  not  nearly  as  much  on  the  tools  we  have 
helped  you  to  fashion — they  are  passing  good — but  on  the  way  you 
use  them,  and  on  the  purpose  for  which  you  put  them  to  the  test. 
As  you  travel  the  way  ahead,  will  society  be  the  better  because 
you  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  nursing  profession?  We  are 
waiting  for  you.  In  spite  of  crowded  ranks  we  need  you  with 
your  skills,  your  knowledge  and  most  of  all  your  capacity  and 
eagerness  for  service. 

Helen  Wood. 


Mass.  General  Hospital 


Extracts  from  Letter  from  Hazel  Goff 

Geneva  is  supposed  to  be  a sleepy  little  town  at  one  end  of 
a beautiful  lake.  While  the  lake  is  beautiful  and  these  last  days 
it  has  been  particularly  interesting  and  covered  with  white  caps 
many  days,  I find  the  town  far  from  being  sleepy,  rather  a nice 
homely  place  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  think 
that  the  Disarmament  Conference  is  responsible  for  its  liveliness 
but  I believe  if  there  were  twice  a many  people  here  and  three  or 
four  conferences  at  the  same  time,  the  city  would  retain  its 
individuality  and  this  particular  quality.  I am  happy  to  have  it 
for  my  headquarters  I can  assure  you. 

I returned  from  several  weeks  trip  in  Poland  just  before 
Christmas.  It  was  as  always  delightful  to  be  in  Poland  and  I had 
a very  profitable  time.  Some  fine  friends  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
remain  for  the  holidays  and  go  skiing  in  the  mountains  but  I 
was  tired,  had  no  clothes  for  such  a trip  with  me  and  so  desisted. 
While  skiing  is  the  sport  here  and  nearly  every  one  indulges  I 
have  not  taken  it  up  because  I have  expected  to  go  on  another 
trip  almost  weekly  and  when  one  gets  into  a sport  like  that,  it 
needs  to  be  kept  up.  My  next  trip  is  scheduled  for  the  Balkans, 
my  old  stamping  grounds,  and  I will  probably  be  off  to  Bulgaria, 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia  in  a week  or  ten  days. 

Meantime  I am  getting  settled  in  my  office.  A nice,  large 
sunny  room,  which  I have  all  to  myself  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
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Annex  of  the  League.  All  of  the  Health  Section  is  housed  here 
but  I have  been  particularly  fortunate  I guess  for  I have  a corner 
to  myself.  It  is  doubtless  because  I am  the  only  woman  in  the 
Section.  Anyway  I have  enjoyed  the  delightful  sun  which  pours 
in  the  three  large  windows  these  days.  Unless  you  have  lived  in 
Geneva  in  the  winter  you  cannot  appreciate  the  remark  about  the 
sun.  Fog  usually  prevails  here  in  town  even  though  it  may  be 
sunny  on  the  mountains  a mile  away.  From  this  you  may  gather 
that  I am  contented  as  far  as  my  working  conditions  are  con- 
cerned. As  to  the  work  it  is  something  which  must  develop  with 
time  because  no  one  knows  exactly  what  is  wanted  or  what  these 
studies  will  reveal.  I have  plenty  to  keep  me  out  of  michief 
however. 

I have  decided  to  make  the  above  address,  La  Residence,  my 
living  quarters  for  this  year  at  least.  It  is  a very  comfortable 
pension  hotel  of  about  150  beds.  The  latter  are  most  comfortable, 
the  food  excellent  and  the  place  immaculate  with  good  service. 
What  more  could  one  wish.  While  if  was  very  quiet  at  first,  it  has 
been  most  active  since  February  1st.  We  counted  up  the  other 
night  that  there  are  25  different  nationalities  there  including  11 
delegations  for  the  Conference.  The  entire  Swiss  delegation  is 
here  and  so  I lunch  and  dine  daily  with  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  as  well  as  Mr.  Max  Huber,  President  of  the 
International  Red  Cross,  who  is  one  of  the  delegates.  Counts, 
Barons,  Ministers,  Generals,  etc.  are  as  common  as  Americans. 
There  are  10  to  12  of  our  Chinese  friends  here  also  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  place  and  indeed  with  Geneva  is  with  the  Chinese. 

Being  a part  of  the  Secretariat  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
draw  a permanent  card  for  the  Disarmament  Conference.  Have 
not  had  time  to  attend  very  many  but  was  at  the  opening  meeting, 
also  the  meeting  when  the  women  presented  their  petitions  and 
the  organizations  were  heard.  Then  I heard  Gibson,  Brunning, 
Hymans,  Ramel,  Litvinoff,  Lord  Cecil  and  several  others.  You 
know  it  takes  very  much  time  and  one  can  read  it  in  the  paper  so 
after  a few  meetings  and  seeing  all  these  people  it  is  not  very 
thrilling.  There  is  an  excellent  newspaper  here  called  the  Journal 
of  Geneva,  in  French,  of  course,  which  writes  up  the  points  of 
view  in  an  excellent  manner. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  social  events  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  Conference  which  were  interesting.  The 
first  week  the  City  of  Geneva  gave  a large  reception  and  dance. 
I went  because  I was  interested  to  see  how  they  would  handle  it 
all.  It  was  very  well  done,  excellent  refreshments,  three  orchestras 
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for  dancing  and  many  pretty  gowns.  A place  one  should  be  seen 
you  know!  I met  Miss  Wooley  that  evening  and  have  met  her 
several  times  since  at  the  various  teas.  She  is  such  a nice  com- 
fortable sort  of  person  and  so  typically  New  England. 

Each  week  the  International  Club  gives  luncheons  which 
members  can  attend  and  they  have  some  of  the  outstanding  speak- 
ers of  the  Conference.  I went  to  the  one  where  Lord  Cecil  spoke. 
He  was  splendid  and  it  was  even  more  interesting  for  me  since  I 
sat  next  to  his  secretary,  a very  affable  young  man.  Last  week  I 
heard  Count  Apponyi  from  Hungary  who  was  excellent  also. 
Such  a fine  old  politician,  with  high  ideals.  He  is  a man  86  years 
old  you  know  and  most  distinguished.  To  hear  him  speak  in  per- 
fect English,  after  having  given  a most  outstanding  oration  in 
French  at  the  Conference  makes  one  feel  most  insignificant. 

Another  evening  there  was  a dinner  given  for  the  five 
women  delegates  who  come  from  Canada,  England,  Poland, 
Uruguay  and  U.  S.  They  all  spoke,  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Corbett 
Ashby  from  England  was  perfectly  splendid  and  roasted  the  men 
very  cleverly.  This  week  there  was  a very  delightful  tea  at  the 
American  church  for  Miss  Wooley  and  all  the  Americans  here 
and  I attended  another  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bertrand,  Vice 
President  of  the  World’s  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  Canadian  and  Eng- 
lish delegates,  Mrs.  Ashby  and  Miss  Kidd. 

Monday  night  being  the  22nd  there  was  a big  dinner  given  for 
Washington’s  anniversary  and  about  250  Americans  attended  I 
think,  it  was  a very  gay  and  nice  dinner  given  at  Hotel  des 
Bergues  and  Mr.  Gibson  and  Senator  Swanson  spoke  afterwards 
with  Prentiss  Gilbert,  the  Consul  here  presiding  as  toastmaster. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley,  who 
helped  the  nurses  on  their  campaign  to  get  rank  in  the  army.  I 
found  that  Mrs.  Greeley  was  here  and  she  invited  me  to  her 
apartment  where  we  spent  a delightful  evening.  She  is  coming  to 
dinner  with  me  tomorrow  evening  and  we  will  get  U.  S.  gossip 
up  to  date. 

Miss  Reimann  left  last  week  for  the  U.  S.  and  I hope  she 
will  find  it  possible  to  stay  for  two  months  at  least  for  she  needs 
a good  rest  and  to  see  something  else  besides  14  Quai  des  Eaux 
Vives. 
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A Letter  from  Miss  Parsons 

. . . Evidently  the  Quarterly  has  told  my  friends  that  I 
am  in  Paris  for  some  of  them  have  sent  me  nice  messages  for 
the  holiday  season,  and  how  I have  appreciated  them ! Of  all  our 
blessings,  friends  are  the  nicest. 

I am  having  a wonderful  time.  My  niece  Ruth  is  going  to 
the  American  High  School  and  we  are  quite  settled  here  for  the 
winter  at  least,  on  the  left  bank,  in  a comfortable  little  hotel  very 
conveniently  located  for  all  of  us.  My  sister  is  studying  French 
very  seriously  and  she  and  I divide  the  responsibility  of  chaperon- 
ing Ruth  when  necessary,  and  doing  the  odd  jobs  that  always 
have  to  be  done  wherever  one  may  be. 

My  program  makes  me  think  of  the  “Rejuvenation  of  Aunt 
Mary,”  it  is  so  different  from  my  activities  hitherto.  I still  have 
some  serious  interests  which  are  habitual  but  I am  able  to  do 
things  that  I couldn’t  do  in  my  other  visits  to  France.  I love  the 
French  Language  and  I am  anxious  to  understand  French  char- 
acter and  to  appreciate  the  French  point  of  view  so  I am  reading 
and  hearing  as  much  French  as  possible. 

Tuesdays,  Miss  Selby  (who  has  had  headquarters  in  Paris, 
France  for  three  years)  and  I hear  Prof.  Cestre  in  a course  on 
the  works  of  Henry  James.  The  contrast  between  the  puritanical 
ideals  of  New  England  and  European  culture  are  well  brought  out 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  liberal  French  scholar. 

Thursday  evenings  I have  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
experience  in  attending  the  forum  meetings  of  the  Club  du 
Foubourg.  I have  heard  the  most  comprehensive  expression  of 
French  sentiments  on  such  controversial  subjects  as  “Revision  of 
Treaties,”  “Disarmament,”  “Peace  and  War.”  Representative 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  from  Royalists  to  Communists  speak,  and 
speak  eloquently  as  a rule. 

Fridays  I alternate  with  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
History  of  Art  by  Prof.  Schneider  and  a course  on  the  History  of 
Music  at  the  Salle  d’Jena — next  Friday  the  subject  is  Wagner 
with  selections  from  his  works. 

We  have  season  tickets  for  every  second  Thursday  matinee 
at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  where  we  see  splendid  acting  in  classical 
plays  and  hear  perfect  French.  Between  times  I go  to  the  Odeon 
and  to  French  “talkies.”  Often  the  best  artists  act  in  the  talkies 
and  I think  the  grade  of  plays  much  better  than  at  home.  Once  I 
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have  seen  Sacha  Guitry  and  Yvonne  Printemps  with  their  com- 
pany. Sacha  writes  most  of  their  plays  and  they  are  so  written  as 
to  give  Yvonne  an  opportunity  to  display  her  beautiful  singing 
voice. 

I have  heard  Andre  Maurois  lecture  on  his  romances — you 
know  he  was  professor  at  Princeton  and  has  written  books  on 
America  in  which  he  is  quite  generous  to  American  customs  but 
he  says,  “Avoid  the  American  salad !” 

I often  wish  the  nurses  could  all  share  my  good  times,  but  I 
know  many  of  them  have  been  over  here  and  many  will  come  in 
the  future. 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

The  meeting  in  December  was  entirely  given  over  to  business. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  probationers,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Atto,  gave  a “History  of  Nursing  Pageant.”  This  de- 
picted by  a series  of  tableaux  the  progress  of  the  nurse  from  the 
early  days  down  to  the  present  day — graduate  nurse  and  public 
health  nurse.  Some  of  the  costumes  were  most  original,  and  some 
very  lovely.  Florence  Nightingale  and  Sairy  Gamp  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  February  23rd,  in  the  Wal- 
cott House.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  M.  Louise  Deiz,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  talked  to  us  on  what  the  Department  is 
doing. 

Very  delicious  refreshments  were  served  by  the  Refreshment 
Committee  at  the  close  of  each  meeting. 

H.  Baker. 


For  Sale 

About  300  copies  of  the  History  of  U.  S.  Army  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  6.  This  book,  neatly  bound,  printed  on  good  quality 
paper  and  containing  270  pages,  gives  a complete  history  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  6 from  its  inception,  its  service  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  until  its  return  and  demobilization.  It  also  contains 
numerous  pictures  and  illustrations  and  a complete  roster  of  the 
Officers,  Nurses  and  enlisted  men  who  served  with  this  unit. 

The  price  is  50  cents  per  copy  and  books  may  be  obtained 
at  the  hospital  store  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address. 

Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
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League  Meeting  at  the  M.  G.  H. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  League  of 
Nursing  Education  was  held  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, under  the  auspices  of  the  Anne  Strong  Instructors  Club. 
Staff  Nurses  of  the  M.  G.  H.  and  students  contributed  to  a very 
practical  symposium  on  the  nursing  care  of  pneumonia.  The  gen- 
eral topic  of  the  meeting  was : How  are  we  using  the  best  methods 
of  teaching?  A summary  of  the  principles  of  teaching  as  outlined 
by  Prof.  Durrell  at  the  League  Institute  in  February,  is  given 
as  follows: 

I.  Create  Interest. 

Set  a goal  and  make  it  known. 

Arouse  curiosity  in  the  student. 

Provide  for  different  rates  of  progress. 

Use  ideals  of  the  school  to  create  effort. 

Make  use  of  appreciation  technique. 

“Teach  the  student  the  thing  she  knows.”  (Link  the  known 
with  the  unknown.) 

Use  problem-solving  method  of  teaching. 

Provide  for  satisfaction  by  having  the  student  feel  progress. 
The  test — “Will  your  class  teach  itself?” 

II.  Teach  Useful  Knowledge  and  Skills. 

Measure  the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  by  the  number 
of  times  it  may  be  applied. 

Teach  only  those  principles  which  will  be  connected  within 
the  student’s  mind  by  frequent  applications. 

Teach  in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Make  wide  association  as  the  foundation  of  specific 
teaching. 

Use  the  “project”  wherever  possible. 

III.  Some  Branches  of  Our  Teaching  Need  More  Complex 
Habits  Than  Those  of  “Drill  Skills.” 

Avoid  confusion  which  retards  progress  of  students. 
Teach  the  student  what  to  do  rather  than  what  not  to  do. 
Form  habits  by  a variety  of  activities. 

Convince  the  student  that  the  habit  is  essential.  (Do  more 
than  tell  her.) 

Prepare  the  student  for  the  need  of  careful  observation 
and  quick  adjustment  to  many  different  situations. 

Omit  theory  rather  than  the  application  of  that  theory. 
Follow  accuracy  and  precision  with  speed. 
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Avoid  the  necessity  of  teaching  under  coercion. 

Therefore  consider  the  needed: — 

1.  Basic  principles 

2.  Wide  application  and  association 

3.  Actual  practice  by  use 

and  finally  remember  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  reflected  in 
the  attitude  of  the  student. 


News  Items 

Persis  Lane  (1930)  has  resigned  from  her  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  Amphitheatre  and  has  accepted  a position  as  charge 
nurse  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Lowell  General  Hospital. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  hospital  was  Mrs.  J.  D.  Rutter  (Agnes 
Aikman,  1892)  whose  home  is  now  in  England  and  who  is  spend- 
ing the  year  travelling  in  this  country  and  visiting  old  friends. 

Eleanor  Smith  (1928)  has  gone  to  the  University  Hospital 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to  take  a position  as  supervisor  in  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

Marjory  Stimson  (1921)  has  been  appointed  by  Simmons 
College  as  Acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. Her  appointment  began  February  first  and  will  continue 
through  the  remainder  of  the  college  year. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Ellice  A.  Drew 
(1929)  to  Dr.  Richard  Sylvester  Hawks. 

Agnes  I.  Jacobson  (1920)  has  been  for  the  past  year  super- 
vising nurse  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  of  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.  Her  address  is  321  State  Street. 

Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
head  nurse  at  the  Baker  Memorial  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
Surgical  Supervisor  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Jessie  Grant  (1906)  has  accepted  a position  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield,  Vermont.  Her 
duties  begin  March  first. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Washburn  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Guild  of  Boston  Artists,  March  14-26. 

The  rates  for  guests  at  the  vacation  house,  Rowley,  were 
changed  August  1,  1931.  They  are  now  $1.50  for  student  nurses, 
$2.00  for  graduates,  and  $2.50  for  those  who  are  not  nurses. 
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The  following  graduates  are  full  time  students  at  Teachers 
College.  Olive  Ancill  (1925),  Helen  Burgess  (1928),  May  Flett 
(1923),  Bessie  Helen  Jones  (1921),  Esther  Martenson  (1925), 
Katharine  Schuyler  (1927),  Anna  Taylor  (1928),  Dora  Mc- 
Ewan  (1924),  Mary  D.  Giles  (1913),  Sally  Johnson  (1910). 

The  following  are  part  time  students  at  Teachers  College. 
Anna  Bentley  (1915),  Elsie  Floyd  (1923),  Alice  Krolik  (1929), 
Phyllis  Rivard  (1931),  Isabel  Willoughby  (1924),  Winifred  Par- 
sons (1929),  Agnes  Hillis  (1926). 

Ruth  Hopper  (1924)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to  have 
charge  of  Ward  E. 

Filomena  DiCieco  (1922)  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
assisting  Dr.  Donald  King  in  some  research  work  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Training  School  staff  as  instructor  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department,  a position  recently  held  by  Helen  Wilsey 
(1925),  who  resigned  to  return  to  Michigan. 


Marriage 

Young- White.  On  March  5,  1932,  Louise  Taylor  Young 
(1930)  to  Dr.  Thomas  Nash  White. 


Birth 

On  Feb.  6,  1932,  a son  James  Henry,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  H.  Tucker.  (Catherine  A.  Conrick,  1913). 


Deaths 

Charlotte  Robbins  (1931),  February  19,  1932  at  the  South 
Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  of  scarlet  fever.  Miss 
Robbins  had  been  on  general  duty  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Christena  M.  Martin  (1928),  January  25,  1932. 

Annie  L.  Maltby  (1889)  in  Switzerland.  Her  ashes  were 
brought  to  Canada  and  buried  beside  her  brother  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Matilda  A.  MacOuarrie  (1890),  suddenly,  at  her  home 
in  Boston. 
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Winifred  Eleanor  Reid  (1900),  June  23,  1931  at  her  home 
in  Needham  Heights,  Mass.  She  was  a native  of  Berwick,  Nova 
Scotia.  A graduate  of  the  McLean  Hospital  and  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  she  practised  her  profession  as  a private 
nurse  in  and  near  Boston.  Eight  years  ago,  in  failing  health,  she 
took  up  her  residence  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  and  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  a semi-invalid.  Her  illness  (arthritis) 
had  been  borne  with  patience  and  cheerful  courage. 

Always  a lover  of  nature,  Miss  Reid  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  birds,  trees  and  flowers  of  her  home,  also  in  the  companion- 
ship of  friends.  Her  keen  sense  of  humor  helped  her  over  many 
a hard  place.  Of  a deeply  religious  nature,  her  faith  never 
wavered,  indeed  she  was  a source  of  strength  to  those  around  her. 
She  was  a devoted  daughter,  a skillful  and  sympathetic  nurse, 
and  a loyal  friend. 
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Editorial 

It  is  with  great  regret  the  “Quarterly”  records  the  resignation 
of  Margaret  Dieter  who  has  so  ably  served  as  its  Editor-in-Chief. 
To  her  manifold  duties  she  has  given  time  and  thought  in  more 
than  generous  measure. 


As  we  reflect  upon  the  convention  there  is  one  word  that  will 
better  describe  its  effect  than  any  other  and  that  is  Intensive. 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  of  overproduction 
and  unemployment  of  nurses,  the  inspiration  we  received  while  we 
companioned  together  down  in  the  “Lone  Star  State”  was  helpful 
to  us. 

It  seemed  but  a few  years  past  when  the  same  people  were 
serious  over  the  underproduction  of  nurses. 

Who’s  to  blame  for  the  overproduction  of  nurses,  of  teach- 
ers, of  lawyers,  of  dietitians  and  others  ? 
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On  May  12th  the  hospitals  all  over  America  celebrated  the 
112th  birthday  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow’s poem,  “Santa  Filomena,”  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of 
young  women  to  study  nursing,  the  ideal  of  the  graduate  nurse. 

She  lifted  the  work  of  nursing  to  a high  plane  by  sustaining 
her  knowledge  with  character. 


It  makes  us  proud  of  the  M.  G.  H.  to  note  how  the  hospital 
""world  turns  to  it  for  definite  information  and  experience  in  any 
problem.  There  is  the  question  of  the  pupil  nurse  or  the  graduate 
nurse  in  hospital  economy.  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  for  April  carries  a complete  study  covering  sev- 
enteen pages  of  comparative  costs,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Washburn,  by  a firm  of  certified  public  accountants.  The 
article  which  is  especially  valuable  for  hospital  executives  is  widely 
quoted  in  the  journals  devoted  to  the  nursing  profession. 


The  Quarterly  Record  would  like  to  hear  of  graduate  nurses 
who  have  taken  on  new  fields  of  employment  in  which  the  hospital 
training  has  been  an  important  factor. 


Business  organizations  employing  registered  nurses  to  care 
for  the  health  of  employees  find  in  many  cases  they  have  secured 
valuable  assistant  executives  in  the  same  person.  The  field  of  the 
graduate  nurse  is  constantly  widened.  Certainly  the  M.  G.  H. 
graduate  has  acquired  more  than  one  talent. 


When  the  welfare  work  of  cities  and  large  towns  with  the 
vast  expenditures  for  public  relief,  is  taken  out  of  politics,  the 
trained  nurse  will  be  the  standard  for  investigations  and  super- 
vision. The  trained  graduate  of  a great  hospital  may  well  dis- 
place the  political  pensioner,  in  this  great  field. 


With  many  changes  the  new  elevated  station  “Charles”  at 
the  confluence  of  Charles  and  Cambridge  Streets  and  Embank- 
ment Road  is  a great  improvement. 

The  station  is  on  a Safety  Island  surrounded  by  a traffic 
circle. 


Charles  Street  is  now  a paved  and  widened  boulevard. 

The  improvement  is  very  perceptible.  When  you  visit  the  old 
M.  G.  H.  you  just  step  off  the  elevated  and  there  you  are. 
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Pretty  soon  many  of  you  will  be  going  off  to  the  quiet  peace- 
ful existence  to  be  found  away  from  city  life,  its  brick  and  stone- 
walls, telephone  and  pushbutton.  We  wish  to  all  a good  rest. 


Enjoying  Scenery 

To  enjoy  scenery  you  should  ramble  amidst  it;  let  the  feel- 
ings to  which  it  gives  rise  mingle  with  other  thoughts ; look  round 
upon  it  in  intervals  of  reading ; and  not  go  to  it  as  one  goes  to  see 
the  lions  fed  at  a fair.  The  beautiful  is  not  to  be  stared  at,  but  to 
be  lived  with.  I have  no  pleasure  from  books  which  equals  that 
of  reading  over  for  the  hundredth  time  great  productions  which  I 
almost  know  by  heart ; and  it  is  just  the  same  with  scenery. 

From  “Diary  of  Lord  Macaulay.” 


The  new  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Record  will  be  happy  to 
have  a card  from  you  this  summer  with  your  vacation  address  and 
experience.  Write  to  Miss  Melissa  J.  Cook,  care  of  the  Melrose 
Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 


The  Biennial  Convention 

Texas,  no  doubt,  is  always  beautiful  but,  if  not,  the  weather 
man  was  very  kind.  The  entire  week  of  the  Convention  was 
bright  and  warm.  Going  from  Boston  to  San  Antonio  was  like 
jumping  from  the  middle  of  February  into  the  middle  of  July. 
The  flowers  were  in  full  bloom,  and  added  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  beautiful  Spanish  Auditorium  and  the  various  con- 
vention halls.  We  particularly  enjoyed  the  blue  bonnets.  If  we 
had  not  known  it  before  we  soon  learned  that  this  was  the  state 
flower.  Seeing  the  blue  fields  as  we  neared  San  Antonio  it  seemed 
true,  as  the  poet  expressed  it,  that  “the  sky  let  fall  its  azure  and 
the  sea  gave  up  its  hue.” 

There  were  approximately  twenty-six  hundred  in  attendance. 
Massachusetts  was  represented  by  twenty-five  delegates.  At  the 
roll  call  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  responded. 
The  one  member  from  Hawaii  received  much  applause.  At  the 
joint  meetings  Monday  evening  representatives  of  the  State,  City, 
and  Texas  Nurses’  Association  welcomed  us  with  that  warmth  of 
hospitality  typical  of  the  South. 
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The  keynotes  of  the  convention  were — the  overproduction 
and  unemployment  of  nurses.  One  might  say  “keynote” — so 
closely  are  the  two  related.  In  practically  every  session  these 
notes  were  sounded.  Every  group  is  appreciative  of  the  situation, 
but  the  solution  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  firmly  believed,  however, 
that  there  is  a way  out,  in  spite  of  the  present  economic  conditions. 

The  trend  of  the  League  meetings  was  towards  fewer  schools, 
better  selected  and  prepared  students.  This  requires  financial  in- 
dependence from  the  hospital  which  few  schools  have  attained. 
To  quote  Miss  Burgess — -“Nursing  is  sick  and  has  been  from  in- 
fancy due  to  the  medical  and  hospital  care  it  has  received.”  Dr. 
E.  P.  Lyon,  Dean  of  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, also  voiced  this  thought.  Hospitals  in  their  management 
of  nursing  schools,  he  said,  are  responsible  for  the  unwarranted 
recruiting,  to  undermining,  overcrowding  and  demoralizing  the 
whole  profession.  They  are  racketeering  to  the  extent  of  sixteen 
million  dollars  a year  by  using  student  nurses  instead  of  graduate 
service.  He  recommended  that  there  should  be  but  two  hundred 
schools  instead  of  two  thousand,  owned  and  managed  by  colleges 
or  universities  so  that  hospitals  would  neither  lose  nor  gain  thru 
student  help  and  the  students’  earnings  would  go  into  maintenance 
and  education.  The  boastful  title  to  his  address  “If  I were  King” 
seemed  very  fitting. 

In  response  Dean  Goodrich  asserted  that  in  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions described  by  Dr.  Lyon — nursing  courses  had  been  steadily 
improved.  She  admitted,  however,  that  the  curriculum  is  still 
controlled  by  the  hospital  need  for  service  rather  than  the  stu- 
dents’ need  for  science.  The  proper  balance  between  theory  and 
practice  still  remains  to  be  determined.  There  should  be  devel- 
oped “a  program  meeting  the  hospital  and  community  needs 
through  a co-ordinated  and  co-operative  plan  of  nursing  education 
jointly  supported  by  State,  private  subsidy  and  students.” 

In  the  Public  Health,  Private  Duty  and  Registry  sections  the 
same  topics  were  discussed — how  to  give  service  and  be  served — 
how  to  satisfy  the  community  and  keep  the  nurse  busy.  It  was 
stated  that  Private  Duty  needs  modernizing — we  are  trying  to  give 
the  public  today  what  they  wanted  twenty-five  years  ago  and  it 
doesn’t  sell.  The  importance  of  keeping  up  with  new  develop- 
ments and  taking  an  active  part  in  professional  organizations  was 
stressed.  A suggestion  was  made  that  there  might  be  mutual  ad- 
vantages in  volunteering  service  to  the  hospital  for  a definite 
period — stimulation  and  refreshment  for  the  nurse  and  needed 
service  for  the  hospital. 
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In  a paper  on  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  the  care  of 
sick  nurses,  Miss  Young  outlined  the  policies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  of  New  York: 

1 . All  staff  graduates  are  cared  for  free. 

2.  All  graduates  of  school  free  except  for  X-Ray,  Operat- 
ing Room  and  Laboratory  charges — made  at  ward  rate. 

3.  Graduates  must  meet  expenses  of  special  care. 

4.  Graduates  have  5 endowed  beds. 

5.  Free  care  for  other  graduates  determined  on  same  basis 
as  for  other  patients. 

As  for  the  business  sessions — It  was  voted  by  the  A.  N.  A. 
to  accept  the  N.  L.  N.  E.  as  its  Educational  Department.  The 
League  will  retain  its  autonomy  within  the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  new 
arrangement  will  in  no  way  affect  its  functions  or  the  organization 
of  the  local  groups. 

The  Relief  Fund  will  be  discontinued  in  June.  The  remain- 
ing funds  are  being  turned  over  to  the  individual  States  on  a per 
capita  basis,  who  will  then  have  to  provide  for  their  needy  mem- 
bers. Prevention  is  urged — promoting  ideas  of  saving  in  schools, 
periodic  health  examinations,  etc.,  with  good  advice  and  emer- 
gency loans  rather  than  relief  payments. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  meetings  was  that  at  which  the 
new  members  were  inducted  and  the  Saunders  medal  presented  to 
Miss  Goodrich.  The  stage  of  the  large  Auditorium  was  a picture 
with  background  made  colorful  with  the  flags  of  the  States  repre- 
sented and  in  front  the  bright  gowns  of  Americas  leaders  in  nurs- 
ing. A gavel  was  presented  to  the  State  Nurses’  Association  of 
South  Dakota  for  having  made  the  greatest  percentage  gain  in 
membership  during  the  campaign,  and  scrolls  to  the  presidents  of 
other  State  associations.  Nightingale  lamps  were  presented  to 
student  nurses  f or  the  best  essay  and  the  best  pageant.  On  award- 
ing the  Saunders  medal  to  Miss  Goodrich — Dr.  Cary,  President 
elect  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  said : “Her  life  has 
been  one  of  activity,  intelligently  directed,  optimistically  useful,  so 
strikingly  an  example  to  be  followed.”  As  Miss  Goodrich  stepped 
forward  to  receive  the  medal  in  her  charming  modest  way,  two 
thousand  nurses  rose  with  respect  and  gratitude  for  her  leader- 
ship. In  accepting  this  honor  she  humbly  said : “I  have  really  not 
done  any  more  than  the  rest  of  you.  I’ve  only  been  a little  more 
obvious.” 
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As  solutions  for  our  present  problems  these  are  the  sugges- 
tions gleaned  from  the  various  meetings : 

1 . Decreasing  the  number  of  schools  as  well  as  the  size  of 
schools.  The  better  schools  must  set  the  example — not 
leave  it  for  the  poorer  ones.  This  would  mean  more 
graduate  service  in  the  hospitals — less  unemployment. 

2.  Better  selection  of  students — we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  background  of  students  than  we  have 
been.  Age  and  high  school  records  should  not  be  the 
only  criteria.  High  schools  have  directed  into  nursing 
those  who  have  been  failures  in  the  class  room.  We 
should  promote  conferences  with  high  school  faculty 
members  and  point  out  to  them  the  qualities  which  will 
make  a successful  nurse.  More  time  spent  on  selection 
would  save  both  time  and  money  now  used  in  trying  to 
make  nurses  out  of  misfits. 

3.  Better  preparation  of  students  for  nursing.  For  some 
time  the  ward  has  been  a laboratory  without  a teacher — 
the  head  nurse  is  too  busy  with  administrative  duties. 
Students  are  taught  in  the  class  room  to  consider  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  but  on  the  ward  it  is  seldom  seen. 
The  various  routines  are  planned  in  consideration  of  the 
doctors,  nurses  and  hospital, — but  rarely  for  the  patient. 
If  she  never  sees  good  nursing  nor  is  given  time  to  prac- 
tise it,  how  can  we  expect  her  to  graduate  a good  nurse  ? 
How  can  we  expect  her  to  find  employment  if  poorly 
prepared  ? 

4.  An  adjustment  in  working  time  and  salary  of  private 
duty  nurse.  We  need  more  hourly  nursing  in  the  home, 
more  group  nursing  in  the  hospital.  We  have  tried  to 
force  upon  the  patient  more  nursing  care  than  wanted  at 
a rate  often  prohibitive.  The  public  cannot  understand 
why  a nurse  who  works  only  a few  hours  or  half  a day 
should  receive  a full  day’s  wage.  Since  the  poor  nurse 
can  earn  as  much  as  the  good  one  there  is  no  incentive 
to  do  better. 

5.  More  co-operation  between  professional  groups  and  be- 
tween professional  and  non-professional  groups — “This 
is  a national  emergency,”  Dr.  Burgess  says.  An  indi- 
vidual alone  cannot  handle  it,  but  all  working  together 
can.  There  is  an  enormous  potential  energy  in  the  nurs- 
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ing  profession  but  it  needs  to  be  unified.  Organizations 
should  postpone  non-essential  committee  work  and  con- 
centrate on  the  present  problem.  Every  active  nurse 
must  do  her  share  to  help  in  this  crisis  and  there  is  mis- 
sionary work  for  every  married  nurse  as  well. 

At  a closing  session  the  following  results  of  elections  were 
announced : 

Miss  Thomson — re-elected  Pres.  A.  N.  A. 

Miss  Nelson — re-elected  Pres.  N.  O.  P.  H.  N. 

Miss  Taylor — elected  Pres.  N.  L.  N.  E. 

Washington  was  chosen  as  the  1934  Convention  city. 

For  the  few  odd  moments  between  and  after  sessions  the 
Texas  nurses  had  thoughtfully  planned  for  our  entertainment. 
Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  guests  for  tea  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, one  of  the  largest  army  bases  in  the  country.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  Major  Stimson  and  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 
Thursday  evening  a barbecue  was  given  at  Brackenridge  Park. 
This  reminded  one  somewhat  of  a Cape  Cod  clambake.  The  food 
was  cooked  over  an  open  fire  of  hickory  wood  and  like  all  foods 
cooked  in  the  open  had  flavors  all  its  own.  The  skill  with  which 
they  managed  to  supply  three  thousand  hungry  nurses  in  a short 
space  of  time  was  almost  as  miraculous  as  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Following  the  barbecue  a program  of  Spanish  music 
and  dancing  was  enjoyed.  Short  though  our  stay,  we  felt  the 
fascination  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  learned  to  appreciate  and 
sing  with  our  hostesses : 

The  eyes  of  Texas  are  upon  you, 

All  the  live-long  day. 

The  eyes  of  Texas  are  upon  you, 

And  you  cannot  get  away. 

Do  not  think  you  can  escape  them, 

From  night  to  early  morn. 

The  eyes  of  Texas  are  upon  you 
Till  Gabriel  blows  his  horn. 

If  there  were  time  there  is  much  to  tell  of  the  pleasant  trip  to 
and  from  the  Convention,  of  the  many  interests  of  San  Antonio, 
its  historic  missions,  the  Alamo,  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  dis- 
tricts; of  the  delightful  days  spent  in  New  Orleans  with  its  quaint 
French  quarters  and  cemeteries ; of  the  beauties  of  Chattanooga 
and  Washington,  with  a glimpse  of  the  cherry  blossoms  an 
appealing  invitation  to  the  1934  Convention. 

Kathleen  Atto. 


Read  at  the  April  Alumnae  Meeting. 
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Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 

The  Annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  14,  1932.  The  Treas- 
urer’s report  showed  the  following: 


Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1931  $13,750.43 

Receipts 

Membership  fees  $ 804.80 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Accounts 331.84 

Dividends  on  Cooperative  Bank  Shares 289.20 

Refund  on  Exchange  .40 

Gift  1.00 


$15,177.67 

Disbursements 

Sick  Benefits  paid  $ 1,125.00 

Running  expenses 44.77 


$ 1,169.77 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1932  $14,007.90 


The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  there  had  been  5 meet- 
ings held;  2 new  members  admitted;  2 resignations;  15  suspended 
for  non-payment  of  dues;  1 death;  10  full  benefits  paid  and  7 
partial  benefits.  Total  membership  171. 

The  above  report  shows  that  $1,125.00  were  paid  in  benefits 
during  the  year;  the  largest  amount  in  any  year  since  the  Sick 
Relief  Association  was  organized.  If  these  benefits  are  to  be 
maintained  it  is  necessary  that  our  income  be  increased  by  new 
membership  as  we  should  not  draw  on  our  principal. 

The  yearly  dues  for  members  who  do  not  need  to  apply  for 
benefits  give  us  the  funds  from  which  we  can  help  those  who  are 
incapacitated  through  illness. 

Only  members  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Sick 
Relief  Association.  At  present  only  a small  proportion  of  these 
belong. 

In  case  of  illness  lasting  more  than  one  week  a member  may 
receive  a benefit  of  $10  per  week  for  a period  not  exceeding 
eight  weeks  in  any  year. 
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Members  are  eligible  for  benefits  after  payment  of  second 
dues. 

The  Fiscal  Year  begins  May  1. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  needs  new  members.  WHY 
NOT  JOIN  NOW? 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation may  write  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28 
Westland  Ave.,  Boston,  for  application  blanks.  Application  to- 
gether with  check  for  $5.00  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Miss 
Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  Ever  Higher  Standards  of  the  Nursing  Profession 

In  the  April  Graphic  Survey,  Miss  Katharine  Faville,  R.N., 
one  of  our  own  M.  G.  H.  alumnae,  writes  a brilliant  article  with 
the  title  “So  you  want  to  be  a nurse.” 

We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  the  reprinting  of  the 
entire  article.  The  keynote  is  the  ever  higher  requirements,  bet- 
ter preparation,  and  better  equipped  training  schools. 

With  200,000  graduate  nurses,  there  is  less  and  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ordinary,  the  poorly  educated,  or  the  poorly  trained. 
In  part,  Miss  Faville  writes : 

“But  nursing,  as  a profession,  is  something  much  bigger  than 
any  of  its  members ; nursing  as  a way  of  life  can  give  to  its  prac- 
titioners as  much  or  as  little  as  is  demanded  from  it.  With  all  the 
zeal  that  fine,  educated,  cultured  women  can  bring  to  a cause  to 
which  they  are  unselfishly  devoted,  nursing  leaders  are  trying  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  its  practice  closer  and  closer  to  the  ideals 
of  service  which  they  hold  as  their  goal. 

“Naturally,  this  development  of  preventive  medicine  has 
brought  about  a demand  for  better  education  of  nurses.  They 
need  to  know  much  of  science — physiology,  bacteriology,  chem- 
istry, physics — in  order  to  understand  the  principles  underlying 
prevention  of  disease;  they  need  to  know  psychology  and  mental 
hygiene  in  order  to  understand  human  behavior  and  how  to  change 
it ; they  need  to  know  the  social  sciences  in  order  to  help  communi- 
ties bring  about  a better  social  order.  Need  for  such  knowledge 
means  need  for  better  teaching  in  the  training  schools  and  more 
of  it,  in  classrooms,  wards,  and  clinics — another  opportunity  chal- 
lenging the  well  educated  nurse;  while  for  the  executive-minded 
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person  there  are  positions  as  administrators  of  both  training 
schools  and  hospitals. 

“Today  about  one  half  of  the  nursing  group  is  engaged  in 
either  the  so-called  “institutional”  or  public-health  field,  both  of 
which  are  developing  rapidly  and  are  intensely  interesting;  leav- 
ing, however,  the  other  half  struggling  to  earn  a living  at  “private 
duty”  which,  apparently  unaware  of  our  changing  social  order, 
has  remained  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  entirely  unorgan- 
ized, unsupervised  endeavor  offering  little  opportunity  for  pro- 
fessional advancement  and  diminishing  opportunity  for  steady 
work. 

“The  profession  of  nursing  offers  promise  of  a real  future  to 
the  well  qualified,  capable  person  and  less  and  less  chance  to  the 
poorly  equipped  nurse. 

“Every  profession  for  women  is  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
crowded, but  the  nursing  profession  has  suffered  more  than  most, 
since  hospitals  seldom  consider  community  needs  in  admitting  stu- 
dents, or  give  a thought  to  what  the  professional  future  of  the 
nurse  may  be  after  graduation.  Most  hospitals  which  train  nurses 
do  not  want  to  employ  these  same  women  in  any  appreciable  num- 
bers, once  they  are  graduated.  Today  we  have  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  graduate  nurses  in  the  field  desirous  of  active 
work,  while  more  than  two  thousand  training  schools  pour  out 
twenty  thousand  additional  nurses  more  each  year.  Half  of  these 
nurses  at  least  have  an  education  ill  suited  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  profession;  many  are  out  of  work  and  swell 
the  number  of  unemployed  necessitating  care  by  our  charities.  A 
large  portion  of  this  year’s  graduates  will  step  out  of  the  hospital 
where  they  were  kept  for  three  years  because  of  their  economic 
value  as  manual  laborers,  into  a professional  world  that  does  not 
want  them. 

“Knowing  all  this,  do  you  want  your  daughter  to  be  a nurse, 
to  enter  this  field  of  public  service  which  demands  the  best  she  has 
to  give?  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  want  her  badly  if  she  is  the 
right  sort,  and  not  at  all  if  she  isn’t. 

“First  of  all  she  must  like  people;  for  nursing,  no  matter 
where  it  is  practiced  or  how  it  may  be  organized,  deals  and  always 
will  deal  with  people.  Its  whole  reason  for  being  is  people — from 
birth  to  death  the  panorama  of  life  spreads  itself  before  the  nurse 
in  need  of  her  teaching  and  care.  Unless  she  is  sure  that  she  pre- 
fers to  work  with  people  rather  than  with  things,  she  should  not 
enter  nursing.  This  is  a much  more  important  consideration  than 
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is  at  first  apparent,  and  many  of  the  failures  in  nursing  are  due  to 
lack  of  recognition  of  it.  A genuine,  friendly  interest  in  people  as 
such,  and  a sense  of  humor  that  delights  in  their  vagaries  are  the 
first  essentials  for  any  good  nurse,  and  no  amount  of  education 
will  compensate  for  their  lack. 

“Second,  only  to  this  love  of  people  must  come  a love  for 
nursing  itself — of  satisfaction  and  happiness  gained  from  the  giv- 
ing of  nursing  care.  Again  some  of  our  worst  failures  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  nurses  do  not  like  to  nurse,  and  see  the  profes- 
sion not  as  an  opportunity  for  service  but  only  as  a means  of  earn- 
ing a livelihood.  If  a girl  enters  a training  school  and  discovers 
that  she  does  not  like  the  work  she  should  leave  at  once,  for  nurs- 
ing has  no  place  for  time-servers,  and  it  is  a poor  living  she  will 
earn  and  an  unhappy  person  she  will  be  while  earning  it. 

“From  what  has  been  said  previously  about  education  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess  the  third  requirement.  The  only  way  to  secure 
promise  of  steady  work  in  any  field  today  is  to  be  better  prepared 
than  the  average  person  with  whom  you  will  have  to  compete. 

“Moreover,  college  work  must  be  taken  not  with  the  idea  that 
because  of  it  a person  will  have  rapid  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  positions  of  supervisory  and  administrative  rank,  since 
there  are  relatively  few  such  positions  in  any  profession,  but  be- 
cause sound  educational  background  means  ability  to  be  a better 
nurse. 

“What  do  nurses  earn  today,  and  what  can  they  expect  to 
earn? 

“What  they  have  been  earning  in  the  past  we  know  through 
recent  studies  (reported  in  Nurses,  Patients  and  Pocketbooks,  by 
May  Ayres  Burgess)  which  show  that  ‘in  private  duty  one  fourth 
of  the  nurses  had  $1010  or  less  in  1926  and  another  fourth  re- 
ceived $1612  or  more.  In  public  health  one  fourth  received  $1503 
or  less  and  the  top  fourth  $1892  or  more ; while  among  the  insti- 
tutional nurses  the  lowest  fourth  received  $1724  or  less  and  the 
top  fourth  $2338  or  more.’ 

“The  well-educated,  capable  nurse  will  seldom  grow  rich 
through  nursing,  but  she  will  continue  to  earn  a comfortable  liv- 
ing and  that  at  work  which  challenges  the  best  that  is  in  her,  which 
brings  a great  satisfaction  and  real  interest  to  each  day’s  life.” 

Presentation  of  the  Gavel 

On  behalf  of  the  McLean  Alumni,  the  association  was  pre- 
sented with  a gavel  by  Doctor  Tillotson,  made  from  a piece  of 
mahogany  furniture  of  the  old  McLean  Asylum  in  Somerville. 
Civil  war  veterans  made  the  original  furniture. 
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Psychiatry  and  General  Medicine 

What  it  is  in  its  present-day  methods. 

What  it  offers  to  general  medicine  in  its  present-day  methods. 
The  relationship  of  psychiatry  to  general  medicine  which  is  really 

the  cry  of  the  hour. 

When  psychiatry  began  to  emerge  as  a subject,  from  the  chaos 
and  the  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages;  when  the  mental  pa- 
tient was  first  recognized  as  a patient  and  as  an  individual  suffer- 
ing from  a definite  illness  instead  of  being  devil-possessed,  there 
are  two  characters  which  are  outstanding.  Any  address  before  a 
gathering  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete  and  the  speaker  would 
not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did  not,  at  first,  pay  tribute  to  Philip 
Pinel  and  the  Tukes  in  England.  These  men  we  may  say  were 
the  original  mental  hygienists.  It  was  they  who  first  discovered 
that  if  mental  patients  were  treated  with  the  same  nursing  meth- 
ods as  the  physically  ill  patients,  and  given  the  same  degree  of 
nursing  and  medical  care,  they  actually  got  better,  and  much  to 
their  surprise,  many  times  recover.  Pinel  first  struck  off  the 
chains — nursed  the  patients,  and  treated  them  kindly.  I have  not 
told  about  what  happened  over  a hundred  years  ago.  It  was  one 
hundred  years  later  in  the  field  of  psychiatry  before  we  heard  of 
mental  hygiene,  and  before  these  methods  of  treatment,  that  were 
indicated  by  Pinel  and  Tuke,  took  root  to  any  extent.  You  will 
see  that  the  history  of  psychiatry  in  this  country  and  the  history  of 
McLean  Hospital  go  hand  in  hand.  In  this  country  we  can  com- 
pare McLean  Hospital  rightly  to  the  pioneers  Tuke  and  Pinel,  be- 
cause McLean  Hospital  was  the  first  mental  hospital  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  commonwealth,  and  the  third  on  this  continent.  It 
was  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  hospital  was  receiving  patients 
before  the  state  institutions  were  established.  So  that  in  the 
earliest  history  of  this  institution  it  took  care  of,  not  only  the  more 
selected  class,  but  all  mentally  ill  patients  in  this  commonwealth. 

McLean  Hospital  early  in  1818  accepted  its  first  patient.  The 
first  patient  was  a young  man  whose  parents  confidently  believed 
he  was  possessed  with  devils.  It  was  some  time  before  the  trus- 
tees decided  to  take  this  young  man  in.  They  finally  thought  they 
should.  He  made  a successful  recovery.  Later  on  in  life  he  be- 
came a wealthy  and  prosperous  merchant. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  general  medical  men — there 
were  very  few  psychiatrists  in  those  days — who  believed  as  part 
of  the  service  of  an  institution  all  phases  of  illness  should  be 
properly  cared  for.  The  primary  need  was  an  institution,  not  only 
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for  the  physically  ill,  but  for  the  poor  and  rich  who  were  mentally 
ill.  So  this  institution  became  a part  of  the  general  hospital  pro- 
gram which  we  are  today.  McLean  and  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  are  one  organization.  For  many  years,  while  they 
have  been  more  or  less  separated,  too  much  so  in  fact,  since  psy- 
chiatry has  been  too  much  set  apart  from  general  medicine,  today 
they  are  becoming  closer  and  closer  drawn  together.  Psychiatry 
is  a part  of  general  medicine. 

Without  too  much  detail,  I would  like  to  tell  you  some  things 
this  institution  has  actually  contributed  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 
I think  we  have  to  say  we  contributed  a great  deal  toward  the  in- 
telligent care  of  the  patient,  and  toward  changing  the  attitude  to 
the  mental  hygiene  of  view.  It  has  always  stood  for  good  nurs- 
ing and  medical  care.  It  is  interesting  that  the  first  training  school 
in  a mental  hospital  in  the  world  for  the  training  of  mental  nurses 
was  established  in  the  eighties  here.  The  first  laboratories  to  be 
established  in  mental  hospitals  were  established  by  Dr.  Cowles  in 
the  eighties.  Here  research  work  was  begun  way  ahead  of  any 
hospitals  in  this  country.  There  were  European  research  labora- 
tories in  the  mental  hospitals  in  various  European  centers.  It  was 
here  that  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  and  August  Hoch  did  their  original 
personality  studies  which  are  so  important  today.  Much  of  the 
early  scientific  work  in  this  country  was  contributed  from  this  in- 
stitution. Today  there  are  a great  many  laboratories  in  mental 
hospitals.  Many  hospitals  are  doing  excellent  work.  We  feel  we 
are  doing  our  share  in  a scientific  way,  and  also  in  the  intelligent 
care  of  the  patients  who  come  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  late  war  notable  devel- 
opments have  taken  place  in  psychiatry.  Not  only  has  attention 
become  focussed  on  the  importance  and  the  outstanding  need  for 
psychiatry,  but  a great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focussed  upon 
the  mental  hygiene  attitude  and  the  way  to  prevent  mental  dis- 
eases. Mental  diseases  are  probably  not  increasing,  even  though 
during  the  present  period  of  stress  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  increasing.  I feel  that  is  only  a temporary  phase  such  as 
we  have  seen  in  many  periods  of  stress  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country.  There  is  an  unusual  appeaL-^an  unusual  demand 
made  upon  the  psychiatrist,  particularly  in  .the  mental  hospital  and 
mental  hygiene  clinic.  It  has  seemed  that  these  demands  have  in- 
creased since  the  late  war.  Of  course,  everything,  practically,  has 
been  blamed  on  the  late  war.  I do  think  we  can  say  the  increased 
interest  in  psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene  may  have  been  one  of 
the  assets  of  the  late  war.  Since  the  late  war  our  mental  hospitals 
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have  been  called  upon  to  do  a great  deal  of  mental  hygiene  work. 
What  do  we  mean  by  mental  hygiene?  It  is  a broad  term  and 
loosely  applied.  It  is  my  feeling  that  mental  hygiene  means  atten- 
tion to  the  mental  health  of  the  individual  and  the  country. 

A great  deal  of  lecturing  has  been  done,  but  we  feel  that  the 
most  practical  kind  of  mental  hygiene  is  in  preventing  mental  dis- 
eases by  diagnosing  them  early.  This  can  be  done  by  seeing  the 
patient  early.  Where  do  patients  go  many  times  when  becoming 
ill?  The  psychiatric  hospital  is  the  last  place  they  go  to.  They 
go  to  the  general  hospital.  Where  do  you  see  all  of  the  early 
mental  diseases?  You  see  them  in  the  general  hospitals.  The 
practical  mental  hygiene  movement  must  be  effected  where  the  pa- 
tients are  in  the  incipient  of  their  psychoses.  Therefore,  during 
the  past  two  years  we  have  been  operating  a mental  hygiene  clinic 
in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  other  part  of  this  institution, 
namely,  the  general  hospital.  What  does  it  do  ? Well,  besides  see- 
ing hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  who  come  to  us  there,  we  also 
afford  a consultant  service  to  all  departments  of  the  general  hos- 
pital. It  is  surprising  to  say  that  we  see  hundreds  of  cases  on  the 
wards  of  the  general  hospital.  The  internist,  the  pediatrician,  and 
other  specialists  work  hand  in  hand  with  us.  Many  problems  are 
partially  physical  and  partially  mental.  They  require  the  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  the  internist  and  surgeon  with  the  psychiatrist. 
So  that  one  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  our  mental  hygiene 
program  has  been  in  the  very  practical  application  of  mental  hy- 
giene principles. 

This  work  is  intensely  interesting.  It  is  not  entirely  new  with 
us.  It  has  been  done  in  other  medical  centers.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  our  work  in  this  respect,  however,  is  quite  unusual,  be- 
cause in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  we  have  had  an  un- 
usual degree  of  co-operation.  The  psychiatrists  were  recognized 
and  wanted,  and  it  was  felt  they  were  needed.  It  has  been  a great 
pleasure  to  have  the  stimulation  of  the  more  active  departments  of 
medicine.  We  feel  we  have  been  of  considerable  service  to  the 
general  branches  of  medicine. 

In  the  mental  hospital  here,  during  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  felt  that  the  patient  who  goes  to  the  psychiatric  hospital, 
either  being  brought  directly  from  home  or  perhaps  coming  from 
the  hospital  where  the  problem  has  been  found  to  be  beyond  their 
set-up  or  ability  to  handle  such  problems,  we  have  found  many 
times  that  the  patients  in  the  mental  hospital  did  not  receive  what 
we  regard  as  proper  attention  from  the  purely  medical  and  surgi- 
cal points  of  view.  Therefore,  in  this  hospital  we  have  attempted 
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to  augment  our  staff  by  having  general  hospital  men  as  our  con- 
sultants. This  has  necessitated  in  this  institution  the  development 
of  X-Ray  departments  and  increased  laboratories  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  we  have  in  the  general  hospital,  perhaps  to  a lesser 
degree.  The  patient  who  comes  here  is  studied,  not  only  by  the 
psychiatrist,  but  by  the  internists,  surgeons,  and  various  other  spe- 
cialists. The  psychiatric  patient  is  like  any  other  patient — indi- 
viduals who  are  ill.  The  psychogenic  components  and  the  physio- 
genic  components — some  physical  illnesses,  other  mental  illnesses, 
all  factors  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  must  be  studied. 

The  individual  must  be  studied  as  a biological  unit.  The 
psychiatrists  must  have  a broad  training  and  have  a broad  point 
of  view  and  treat  the  patient  as  an  individual,  as  well  as  his  cardiac 
or  heart  disease.  It  is  this  total  personality  appreciation  that 
psychiatry  offers  to  general  medicine.  In  turn,  general  medicine 
offers  much  to  psychiatry  in  special  methods  in  which  they  have 
developed.  We  feel  we  are  no  longer  in  a narrow  specialty  iso- 
lated in  an  institution. 

It  has  been  wrongly  said  that  psychiatry  offered  little  to  the 
nurse  or  physician  because  treatment  of  these  individuals  and  their 
symptoms  were  so  repugnant,  so  distasteful,  that  nurses  and  doc- 
tors did  not  like  to  deal  with  them.  I say  that  about  psychiatric 
patients  as  well  as  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  car- 
cinoma who  have  to  be  isolated  in  institutions.  It  also  has  been 
said,  with  no  element  of  truth,  that  psychiatry  was  a very  vague 
proposition,  the  cause  of  mental  diseases  was  unknown,  very  little 
done  to  discover  the  cause,  and  then  when  they  did  discover  the 
cause  they  could  do  nothing  about  it — a gross  exaggeration  of  the 
little  fact  that  there  may  be  behind  that  statement.  As  a matter 
of  fact  the  cause — the  etiology  of  many  mental  diseases  may  not 
be  definitely  known.  The  etiology  of  many  diseases  is  known.  To 
be  sure,  the  treatment  in  some  cases  is  unsatisfactory.  Let  us 
compare  them  with  ordinary  physical  illnesses — you  all  like  to 
nurse  daily  in  your  hospital  work.  For  instance,  let  us  take  manic 
depressive  psychosis  which  is  a very  common  form  of  mental  re- 
action. Over  75%  of  those  cases  recover  completely.  Yes,  you 
say,  but  they  may  have  another  attack.  Let  us  compare  this  dis- 
ease with  heart  disease.  If  50%  of  cardiac  cases  recover  that 
would  be  a good  percentage.  Did  you  ever  see  heart  disease  that 
might  not  recur?  The  same  with  kidney  trouble  or  syphilitic 
trouble.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  is  75%.  If  75%  recover 
from  general  diseases  you  do  well.  Another  thing — in  the  general 
hospital  cardiac  clinic  it  is  alleged  that  over  50%  of  cases  treated 
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are  suffering  not  primarily  from  organic  disease,  but  from  the 
mental  situation  which  produces  symptoms  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  a fact  that  the  relationship  between  peptic  and  emotional  dis- 
ease is  very  marked.  Therefore,  if  you  are  really  going  to  fulfill 
your  duty  what  do  you  have  to  know?  You  have  to  know  about 
psychiatry.  The  time  will  come  when  all  general  hospitals  will 
have  affiliations  of  one  year  of  psychiatry  and  then  the  general 
hospital  course.  Our  nurses  take  1^4  years  of  general  hospital 
work  and  1 34  years  of  psychiatry  which  makes  a well  balanced 
course. 

In  the  history  of  any  science,  there  has  been  some  question 
as  to  whether  this  department  of  medicine,  that  is  psychiatry,  is 
really  a scientific  department  of  medicine.  Psychiatry  had  a slow 
development.  The  first  thing  in  a science  is  to  observe  certain  ob- 
servable phenomena.  Second  to  classify,  and  thirdly  to  see  what 
you  can  do  towards  preventing  and  treating  the  situation.  Krae- 
pelin  gave  us  the  first  classification  of  mental  diseases.  He  had 
observed  certain  symptoms  and  he  classified  them  into  various 
clinical  entities.  Since  that  time  notable  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  study  of  the  observed  phenomena.  Chiefly  among  these  men 
are  Professor  Bleuler.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Kraepelins. 
We  will  try  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  treating  the  indi- 
vidual as  a biological  unit.  I heard  three  lectures  recently  given 
by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer.  He  talked  about  the  psychobiology  of  the 
individual  and  the  treatment  of  the  individual  as  a whole.  How 
can  you  do  it  if  you,  as  nurses,  do  not  understand  the  important 
part  of  the  whole?  I know  you  want  to  know  all  you  can  about 
the  individual.  You  never  can  learn  about  personalities  and  in- 
dividuals until  you  study  psychiatry.  Psychiatry  does  not  lead 
you  into  psychological  theorization.  Psychiatry  has  very  little  to 
do  with  psychology.  Psychology  may  or  may  not  pertain  to  this 
case  or  that  case.  There  is  no  universal  school  of  psychology  that 
explains  abnormal  reactions  of  the  individual  patient. 

In  psychiatry  you  hear  of  this  and  that  theory  and  indi- 
vidual who  say  they  are  psychiatrists.  I want  to  warn  this  or- 
ganization against  the  neo  or  pseudopsychiatrists,  who  are  nothing 
but  quadks.  Psychiatry  is  a study.  A man  who  is  a real 
psychiatrist  must  devote  his  entire  life  to  psychiatry — nothing  else. 
The  true  psychiatrist  devotes  his  entire  life  to  the  psychobiology 
of  the  individual.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  eleven  years 
in  psychiatry.  If  you  really  want  to  be  a good  psychiatric  nurse 
you  have  got  to  spend  your  life  with  the  subject.  The  average 
young  student  who  wishes  to  become  a specialist  likes  to  be  a 
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specialist  in  three  or  four  years.  You  can’t  become  a psychiatrist 
in  that  time.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  I am  beginning  to  orient 
myself  in  the  field.  I know  nothing  now  about  what  I expect  to 
know  in  ten  more  years.  I star.ted  to  tell  you  about  neo- 
psychiatrists. 

There  are  various  men  you  have  heard  of.  We  have  Freud  in 
Vienna  and  Jung  in  Zurich.  These  men  are  psychoanalysts. 
Psychoanalysis  is  a very  fruitful  and  very  interesting  subject.  It 
is  a department  of  psychiatry.  It  is  part  of  psychiatry  to  be  sure. 
These  men  are  outstanding  psychiatrists  who  have  contributed  to 
psychiatry  a form  of  major  surgery.  It  is  very  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  a novice.  Many  people  are  intrigued  by  the  explanations, 
and  by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  patients  and  of  the  subcon- 
scious. Many  patients  are  psychoanalyzed  for  therapeutic  reasons. 
Psychoanalysis  is  a major  surgical  operation.  Many  men  gradu- 
ates from  medical  school  are  intrigued  by  this  new  work.  They 
are  carried  away  with  ambitions  and  the  desire  to  gain  something 
which  they  feel  is  more  tangible.  They  become  psychoanalyzed. 
They  hang  out  their  shingle  as  a psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst. 
They  haven’t  even  the  fundamentals  of  psychiatry.  We  have  a 
psychoanalyst  here,  but  before  he  was  analyzed  he  had  five  years 
of  work  in  a psychiatric  hospital.  The  young  psychoanalysts 
going  out  today  throw  themselves  on  the  public.  This  situation 
would  be  like  a house  officer  learning  how  to  do  a colicysectomy. 
Then  he  could  hang  out  his  shingle  officially  as  a surgeon  and 
specialist  on  colicysectomies.  When  you  hear  about  the  psycho- 
analysts you  must  find  out  if  he  is  a psychiatrist.  Today  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  psychoanalysis,  but  we  have  a great  deal  to 
say  about  men  starting  in  to  practice  psychoanalysis  who  don’t 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

A little  more  about  psychiatry  and  the  general  nurse:  it  has 
been  a most  interesting  experience  for  me,  after  nearly  ten  years 
of  experience  in  mental  hospitals,  to  go  back  and  see  patients  in 
the  general  hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  some  60  to 
70%  of  patients  in  the  general  hospitals,  speaking  broadly,  have 
very  important  mental  features  in  their  illnesses.  They  may  be 
physically  ill  also.  I frequently  now  see  different  individuals 
whose  mental  reaction  toward  physical  illnesses  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  seriousness  of  that  physical  illness.  They  are  suffer- 
ing chiefly  from  emotional  disease  or  factors.  On  the  other  hand 
every  patient  must  be  studied  thoroughly  physically,  either  in  the 
general  hospital  or  in  the  mental  hospital  before  we  pin  on  a 
diagnosis  of  purely  functional  neurosis. 
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I feel  the  interest  in  psychiatry  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  There  are  many  manifestations  of  this  increased  interest, 
not  only  among  nursing,  but  among  lay  groups.  Psychiatry  does 
not  offer  to  cure  all  ills  in  the  universe  nor  offer  any  promises.  It 
offers  a great  deal  in  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  the  individual 
as  a whole  and  in  the  study  of  the  situation.  Psychiatrists  deal 
many  times  with  the  individual’s  relationship  with  family  en- 
vironment and  employer.  That  is  why  we  have  to  be  assisted 
many  times  by  the  psychiatric  social  worker. 

The  psychiatric  worker  is  an  indispensable  individual.  She  is 
an  individual  who  is  just  becoming  recognized  for  her  true  value. 
She  gets  all  of  the  contacts  this  individual  may  have  made.  When 
the  patient  returns  to  the  community,  the  hospital  no  longer  dis- 
regards him.  The  psychiatric  social  worker  looks  up  the  environ- 
ment to  which  the  patient  returns.  She  is  sure  that  the  patient  is 
making  the  proper  adjustments.  If  she  thinks  he  needs  hospitali- 
zation she  advises  him  to  go  to  the  hospital.  This  is  the  most 
practical  kind  of  mental  hygiene.  One  might  say  if  you  don’t 
drink  alcohol  you  won’t  get  alcoholic  psychosis.  What  is  the  use 
of  saying  don’t  over- worry  to  a vast  group  of  schizophrenics  and 
manic  depressives  who  are  bound  to  over-worry  because  of  psy- 
chological patterns.  What  can  you  say  to  those  individuals?  You 
can  treat  them  and  work  on  the  family  interrelationships. 

Psychiatry  offers  more  in  therapy  than  any  other  branch  of 
medicine.  As  nurses — my  hat  is  oft  to  everyone  who  takes  up 
nursing.  It  is  full  of  disappointments  and  a hard  job.  But  think 
what  we  do  for  humanity.  Nurses  who  go  into  mental  nursing — 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields — and  one  which  requires  so 
much  of  the  nurse  herself  or  himself.  The  nurse  must  know 
practically  what  you  general  hospital  nurses  know.  They  have  to 
have  very  special  training  to  handle  many  situations  that  arise  in 
the  patient  who  is  hospitalized.  It  is  very  hard,  as  you  know,  to 
handle  patients.  Doubly  hard  to  handle  patients  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  some  forms  of  mental  diseases. 

Address  given  by  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Tillotson  to  District  No.  5, 
M.  S.  N.  A.,  at  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  April  27,  1932. 


Timely  Topics 

The  New  England  Alumnae  Dinner  for  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfel 
was  held  at  the  University  Club,  April  25th,  1932. 

The  M.  G.  H.  graduates  attending  were  Mrs.  Harrison  B. 
Webster  (Margaret  I.  Gleason  1910),  Agnes  G.  Patten  (1920) 
and  Ermine  E.  Conza  (1920). 
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“The  First  Bathtub” 

Adam  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  is  credited  with  having  the 
first  bathtub  known  in  America.  During  a business  trip  to  Eng- 
land he  was  introduced  to  the  English  way  of  bathing.  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1842  he  decided  to  make  a bathtub  big 
enough  to  contain  his  entire  body,  and  to  be  filled  by  a tank  instead 
of  by  hand.  He  built  a tank  in  the  attic  of  his  home,  pumping 
water  into  it  from  the  family  pump.  Pipes  for  hot  and  cold 
water  led  to  the  bathtub,  the  one  for  hot  water  coiled  within  the 
length  of  the  chimney,  through  which  hot  air  and  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  range  passed. 

The  tub  was  seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  hold  the  plumpest  of  persons.  It  was  built  of  ma- 
hogany and  lined  with  sheet  lead.  On  the  first  Christmas  Day 
after  installation  of  the  tub,  Mr.  Thompson  gave  a bathtub  party, 
all  the  men  present  trying  out  the  wonderful  invention.  This 
party  was  featured  in  many  of  the  newspapers  and  created  a 
sensation. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  fought  the  idea  with 
warnings  that  the  practice  was  dangerous  to  the  health,  and  state 
and  city  governing  bodies  passed  laws  prohibiting  and  discourag- 
ing the  use  of  bathtubs.  The  state  of  Virginia  passed  a law  taxing 
owners  of  bathtubs  $30  a year.  In  Boston  a law  was  passed  which 
was  in  effect  from  1845  to  1862,  forbidding  one  to  take  a bath 
except  on  advice  of  a physician.  The  cities  of  Providence,  Hart- 
ford, and  Wilmington  put  a high  water  tax  on  buildings  that  con- 
tained bathtubs,  and  in  Philadelphia  a law  was  proposed  making 
it  unlawful  to  bathe  between  November  1 and  March  15.  This 
failed  of  passage  by  a margin  of  two  votes. 

(Taken  from — “Frontier  Times ”,  Bandera,  Texas.) 


An  Unpopular  Ad 
Advertising  Testimonials 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher  (1928) 

“You  like  them  fresh?  So  do  I!”  asserts  the  caption  of  a 
two-page  cigarette  advertisement  in  the  recent  issue  of  a national 
magazine.  One  page  is  devoted  to  displaying  a graduate  nurse 
smoking  the  “fresh  cigarette.” 

Such  advertising  is  repulsive  to  the  ideals  of  the  nurse  and 
the  ultimate  result  will  degrade  the  profession,  if  continued. 
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Intelligent  people  will  soon  sense  the  ridiculousness  of  this 
type  of  sales  propaganda.  Continuing,  the  suggestive  endorse- 
ment reads,  “You  don’t  have  to  tell  the  woman  who  has  switched 
to the  benefits  of  a fresh  cigarette. 

“She  knows  by  a grateful  throat’s  testimony  what  a relief 
this  smooth,  cool,  slow-burning  fresh  cigarette  means  to  sensitive 
membranes.” 

This  exploitation  by  a great  industry  in  modern  advertising 
is  an  insult  to  the  ideals  of  the  nursing  profession  and  such  arrant 
nonsense  proclaimed  about  the  “benefits  of  a fresh  cigarette”  de- 
serves the  resentment  of  our  profession. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  says,  “Ad- 
vertising in  the  periodicals  of  the  United  States  has  gone  to 
lengths  that  have  opened  it  to  ridicule  and  censure;  Strange  that 
the  innumerable  attacks  made  in  recent  years  have  not  sooner 
penetrated  to  those  responsible.” 

The  Principles  of  Ethics  of  the  nursing  profession  emphasize 
the  duty  to  aid  in  educating  the  public  properly  regarding  the  facts 
of  medicine,  but  the  exploitation  of  our  profession  in  pseudo- 
scientific fields  is  open  to  criticism.  Another  example  of  such  ex- 
ploitation is  found  in  the  recent  magazine  advertising  of  safety 
razor  blades  where  a nurse’s  picture  has  been  used  in  a pseudo- 
scientific manner  to  further  the  sale  of  the  product. 

And  now  like  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Printer’s  Ink,  widely  recognized  as  a journal  for  advertisers, 
issues  a special  warning  to  the  advertisers  of  toilet  goods  and  cos- 
metics. Printer’s  Ink  says,  “Cancer  can’t  be  cured  with  face 
creams.  Divorce  evils  can’t  be  remedied  with  face  powders. 
Passionate  perfumes  and  wedded  bliss  aren’t  synonymous.  Acri- 
monious advertising  isn’t  the  road  to  public  belief.” 

Encouragingly  the  Journal  says,  “The  recognition  of  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  situation,  exemplified  by  the  comments  in 
Printer’s  Ink,  gives  hope  that  the  awakening  is  near.” 


Message  to  M.  G.  H.,  from  Mary  M.  Roberts,  Editor  of 
American  Journal  of  Nursing — The  existing  staff  of  A.  J.  N.  is 
doing  its  level  best  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  set  by  Miss  Sophia  F. 
Palmer,  its  first  editor. 
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Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review: 


The  following  appeared  among  the  advertisements  in  the 
Yarmouth  Register  of  December  22,  1836,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  second  number  of  the  newly  established  journal, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  “Quar- 
terly” : 

Mary  E.  Shields  (1887) 


Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  May  7,  1932. 


Mass.  General  Hospital 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  from  and  after  the  30th  inst.,  all 
applications  for  admission  must  be  made  at  the  Hospital,  Allen 
street,  between  the  hours  of  8 and  9 on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Applicants  who  cannot  attend  in  person 
will  be  visited  by  a physician  connected  with  the  Hospital,  and  no 
one  can  be  admitted  without  his  certificate,  except  in  case  of  injury 
from  accident,  or  of  sudden  illness.  All  applications  from  the 
country  must  be  accompanied  by  a description  of  the  case,  in  writ- 
ing, by  the  attending  physician  of  the  patient,  and  addressed  to 
J.  B.  S.  JACKSON,  M.D.  If  a free  bed  be  desired,  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  the  applicant  must  be  stated. 


Hospital  News 

The  hospital  has  some  400  unbound  copies  of  the  Bowditch 
and  Ellis  Histories  of  the  hospital.  These  give  the  story  of  the 
conception  and  birth  of  the  hospital  and  its  history  until  1872. 
We  also  have  on  hand  copies  of  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Myers’  History  of 
the  Hospital  from  1872  to  1900.  These  books  may  be  purchased 
for  $3.00  each,  or  the  two  books,  Bowditch  and  Ellis,  and  Mrs. 
Myers’  for  $5.00. 


The  New  Dial  Telephone 

All  graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H.  will  be  interested  to  hear,  that 
one  Central  Switch  Board  has  been  installed  under  the  O.  P.  D. 
Amphitheater,  to  take  care  of  the  M.  G.  H. — Phillips  House. — 
Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary — Baker  Memorial,  and  O.  P.  D. 
calls.  On  May  7th,  1932  at  9 :00  P.  M.  this  went  into  effect. 

After  this  hour  it  was  possible  to  call  the  Departments  di- 
rectly without  waiting  for  an  Operator.  This  system  with  the 
musolaphone  gives  quicker  service  than  the  old  system. 
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Nurses’  Home 

McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. 

A new  home  for  male  nurses  was  opened  on  April  twenty- 
eighth.  It  accommodates  ninety  nurses  and  is  a fire-proof  build- 
ing. The  rooms  are  very  attractive.  There  is  a recreation  room 
with  billiard  and  pool  tables  in  addition  to  a large  living  room  and 
a reception  room.  A grand  piano  was  presented  to  the  Home  by 
the  McLean  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumni  Association. 


The  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education  held  its 
seventh  annual  meeting  for  the  senior  students  of  the  Schools  of 
Nursing  in  Massachusetts  in  Ford  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  April  29,  1932. 

Miss  Blanche  A.  Blackman,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Nursing  Education  presided  at  the  meeting.  Greetings 
were  extended  to  the  students  by  the  following  people: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ross,  President,  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Organization. 

Miss  Gertrude  W.  Peabody,  President,  Massachusetts  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Miss  Stella  Goostray,  Secretary,  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education,  and  President,  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  Co. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Nursing. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Catton,  Treasurer,  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, and  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Central  Regis- 
try. 

Miss  Edith  I.  Cox,  Chairman,  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Glee  Club  gave  two  vo- 
cal selections. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Gardner,  formerly  Supervisor  of  the  Provi- 
dence District  Nursing  Association  gave  an  address  on  Oppor- 
tunities in  Nursing.  Miss  Gardner  frankly  outlined  the  present 
situation  saying  that  there  will  be  25,000  more  graduates  soon 
seeking  positions.  Her  talk  was  most  interesting  and  instructive 
although  she  could  promise  little  to  the  students.  Her  final  ad- 
monition was,  THINK. 
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American  Nurses’  Memorial 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Florence 
Nightingale  School  in  Bordeaux,  France,  was  dedicated  in  June, 
1931.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  additional  gift  of  $32,000 
from  the  American  nurses  for  the  Memorial  to  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  American  nurses  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World 
War.  While  the  rooms  in  the  left  wing  are  named  after  flowers, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  in  the  new  right  wing  are  named 
after  the  forty-eight  states. 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Clara  D.  Noyes, 
R.N.,  Chairman,  American  Nurses’  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
School,  that  states  might  care  to  send  to  the  room  bearing  their 
name  some  memento  representative  of  the  state,  as,  a piece  of 
native  pottery  from  New  Mexico  and  a Navajo  rug  from  Arizona, 
something  representative  of  the  beauty,  culture  or  history  of  the 
state.  (Bulletin  of  American  Nurses'  Association.) 


Julia  Lathrop,  first  director  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labor,  died  recently  in  Rockford,  111.,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  She  was  a close  friend  of  Jane  Addams 
and  since  1899  had  spent  much  of  her  time  as  a volunteer  resident 
of  Hull  House. 


Our  Graduates  in  Literature 

We  have  received  a textbook,  “Problems  in  Solutions,”  by 
Elizabeth  E.  Sullivan,  1913,  published  by  M.  Barrows  & Co. 
In  this  book  as  in  her  teaching,  Miss  Sullivan  clears  up  many 
difficulties. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  February,  1932,  Carrie 
M.  Hall  writes  on  “Retirement  Incomes  for  Nurses.” 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  District  No.  5 

On  April  27,  1932,  District  No.  5,  M.  S.  N.  A.,  held  a meet- 
ing at  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley.  Over  four  hundred  nurses 
were  in  attendance.  Doctor  Kenneth  Tillotson,  superintendent  of 
McLean  Hospital  talked  on  “The  relation  of  psychiatry  to  general 
medicine.”  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  internist,  the 
pediatrician  and  psychiatrist  working  hand  in  hand. 
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Report  of  Alumnae  Meeting  for  Month  of  April 

The  April  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  largely  attended  and 
interesting  meetings  of  the  year. 

Miss  Atto,  the  Alumnae  delegate  to  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  League  of  Nursing  Education  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  read  a paper  relating  her  experiences  and  reporting  on  the 
Convention.  This  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  who  was  also  present  at  San  Antonio, 
spoke  briefly  relating  various  entertaining  anecdotes. 

Miss  Celina  Lewis,  Instructor  in  English  at  the  Brookline 
High  School,  reviewed  very  interestingly  and  instructively  some 
of  the  modern  books.  Among  the  books  reviewed  by  Miss  Lewis 
were : “Hatter’s  Castle,  Golden  Years,  A Modern  Hero,  Broome 
Stages,  These  Changing  Years,  The  Good  Earth,  Shadows  on  the 
Rock,  Sparks  Fly  Upward,  The  Weather  Tree,”  and  others. 

Helen  Baker 

The  Alumnae  has  given  to  the  Nursing  School  a Projection 
Lantern,  which  is  a combination  for  showing  opaque  objects  and 
lantern  slides.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  class  room. 


News  Items 

Miss  Rowena  Belden,  Class  1928,  recently  resigned  from  the 
Community  Health  Association  to  complete  a year’s  course  in 
Public  Health  at  Simmons  College. 

Miss  Louise  Dennis,  Class  of  19  , is  also  taking  the  same 

course  at  Simmons  College. 

Ruth  Brask,  Class  of  1930,  is  doing  floor  duty  at  the  Baker 
Memorial. 

Helen  French,  Class  1928,  is  returning  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Miss  Keough’s  resignation. 

Margaret  Dean,  Class  1930,  is  to  be  married  in  June  to  Mr. 
Francis  Smith.  Miss  Dean  has  been  doing  private  duty  at  the 
Phillips  House  since  she  resigned  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Hazel  D.  Halladay  has  accepted  a position  as  assistant  Head 
Nurse  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Sylvia  Perkins,  Class  1928,  has  resigned  her  position  as  Head 
Nurse  on  Ward  31.  Miss  Perkins  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks 
with  an  infection  in  her  throat.  She  has  resumed  her  duties  as 
assistant  instructor  and  stayed  to  complete  her  classes. 
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The  Moderate  Means  Operating  Rooms  have  recently  been 
equipped  with  observation  stands  similar  to  those  used  at  the 
M.  G.  H. 

Students  who  had  Martha  Ruth  Smith  as  an  instructor  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  she  is  planning  to  stay  at  Columbia 
University  for  another  year. 

Josephine  Lamphier  recently  announced  her  engagement  to 
Dr.  Hubert  Adams. 

Mrs.  Irving  Thrasher  (Gertrude  E.  Bolles,  Class  1928)  en- 
joyed a week-end  visit  to  Washington  recently. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Scovil  (1880)  has  left  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  Winter  and  has  gone 
to  England  where  she  will  make  her  home  in  London.  Her  ad- 
dress will  be  12  Kirklees  Road,  Thornton  Heath.  Before  leaving 
this  country  she  sent  to  the  school  one  of  the  old  medicine  cups 
with  the  hospital  seal  which  was  given  to  her  when  she  graduated. 

Veda  Lohnes  (1928)  resigned  as  Supervisor  at  Baker  Me- 
morial to  accept  the  position  of  Practical  Instructor  at  Somer- 
ville Hospital.  Ruth  Tapley  (1924)  has  replaced  Miss  Lohnes 
at  Baker. 

Dorothy  Jones  (1930)  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  30  and  Con- 
stance Wildes  (1931)  on  Ward  31;  Helen  French  (1928)  on 
Wards  22  and  26,  the  Neurological  Wards. 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  retired  April  1,  1932,  as  Chief  of  the 
Surgical  Staff.  He  has  given  faithful  and  devoted  service  to 
the  hospital  since  1899. 

Mary  L.  McKenna  (1896)  from  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
was  a recent  visitor  at  the  hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Healey — (Marion  Fuller — 1915)  with 
their  three  daughters,  Elaine,  Janet,  and  Ruth  Anne,  left  Yoko- 
homa,  Japan,  last  Fall,  and  are  now  living  in  Shanghai,  China. 
Mrs.  Healey  wrote  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  “War”  area, 
but  were  well  protected. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Hope  Wheelock  (1916)  for  the  loss 
of  her  father.  Hope  is  making  favorable  progress  at  the  “Chan- 
ning  Home,”  Boston. 

Faith  Dobbie  Fuerbringer  (1910)  is  taking  a P.  G.  Course 
at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Mary  Pickering  (1916),  Dean  of  Nurses  at  the  University 
of  California  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  has  recently  purchased  a 
house  near  “Twin  Peaks”  and  is  enjoying  the  panorama  view  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Oakland  and  Mt.  Tamalpais. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen  1915)  with 
children,  Segrid,  Charles,  and  Gudrun,  have  been  home  on  a year’s 
furlough  from  Shantung,  China.  Dr.  Robinson  is  a Medical  Mis- 
sionary. Mrs.  Robinson  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  next  Alumnae 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Wilson  (May  H.  Watts  1913)  of  66  Lawrence 
Avenue,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  has  recently  been  a patient  at  the 
Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Moreau  (Bertha  Petit  1918)  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  recently  visited  the  hospital. 

Mary  Towle  (1912)  has  returned  to  Boston,  after  an  absence 
of  \l/2  years  in  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  with  her  father  who  recently 
died.  We  extend  to  her  our  sympathy. 

Miss  Hazel  Halladay  (1930)  is  Assistant  head  nurse  on  the 
Male  Ward  at  the  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  Eleanor  O’Brien  (1932)  is  substituting  at  the  Mass. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  but  later  will  take  a permanent  position 
in  the  Nose  and  Throat  Operating  Room. 

Misses  Carrie  Chick  and  Carolyn  Coggeshall  (1932)  are  sub- 
stituting at  the  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  (1915),  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses,  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Editor  of  the  “Quarterly.” 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  has  recently  accepted  a long-standing 
invitation  to  speak  to  the  department  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Hall’s  interest  is  still  keen  in  the  Harmon  plan.  She 
is  glad  to  speak, when  she  can  on  this  subject. 

The  following  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  attended  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Miss  Rose  E.  Griffin  made  a delightful  passage  from  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire,  to  San  Antonio  by  airplane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Bancroft  of  Westbrook,  Maine,  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter  Helen  E.  (1920)  to 
Clifford  Thompson.  Miss  Bancroft  is  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Katharine  Faville 
Rose  E.  Griffin 


Kathleen  Atto 
Melissa  J.  Cook 
Margaret  Dieter 


Carrie  M.  Hall 
Helene  Lee 
Adelaide  Mayo 
Helen  Potter 
Barbara  Williams 


Alta  C.  Walls. 
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Marriages 

Keough-Berry.  On  April  30,  1932,  Dorothea  Marie  Keough 
(1929)  to  Doctor  Arthur  Nelson  Berry.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Berry 
are  now  living  in  Boston  at  147  Charles  Street. 

Drew-Hawkes.  On  April  20,  1932,  Ellice  Almeda  Drew 
(1929)  to  Dr.  Richard  Sylvester  Hawkes.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes 
are  now  living  at  81  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 


Births 

On  April  28,  1932,  a daughter,  Kathryn  Prescott,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  Burt  Straight  (Ruth  Stickney,  1922). 

On  May  1,  1932,  a daughter,  Allison,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dea  (Adelaide  DeLong,  1918). 

A daughter,  Joyce  Ann,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Kinley, 
Olean,  N.  Y.  (Carrie  Banta,  1915). 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

(Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms , $ 7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directorg  of  t^e  SuffolK  CoiiDty  nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PAUL  JONES 
Regulation  M.  G.  H. 

Graduate  Uniforms 

ON  SALE  BY 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 
at  $6.50  each 

Made  of  Sanforized  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  poplin. 

THEY  CANT  SHRINK  OUT  OF  FIT. 


For  further  information  write 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

Paul  Jones  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Compliments  of 
“ Minnie  V ” 
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M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Eunice 
Bradstreet,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.50  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $2.00  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.50  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  District  No.  5. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  fifth  district  of  the 
State  Association,  the  Mass.  State  Nurses’  Association,  and  the 
American  Nurses’  Association. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered,  but  do  not  reside  in  District  No.  5. 
They  are  eligible  for  district  membership  in  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  are  not  necessarily  registered.  They  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  alumnae  association,  but  are  not  members 
of  the  district,  state,  or  national  associations. 

Application  blanks  for  membership  may  be  procured  from  the  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable 
in  advance  on  receipt  of  bill  from  treasurer. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Melissa  J.  Cook,  Editor-in-Chief,  Melrose  Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Associate  Editors : 

Sally  M.  Johnson  Dorothy  Tarbox 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Hawkes,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager, 

81  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston 

Miss  Hazel  Wedgwood,  4 Strong  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Richard  S.  Hazvkes,  81  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all  other  com- 
munications to  Miss  Cook.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record  must  be  sent 
by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication.  Write  legibly 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

PRESS  OF  W.  S.  BEST  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS 

Editorial 

Togetherness 

The  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Quarterly  Record  greatly  appre- 
ciates all  news  sent  by  alumnae.  Esprit  de  corp  has  been  our  out- 
standing trait;  what  happens  to  any  alumna,  from  the  youngest 
on,  is  of  vital  concern  to  all. 

Send  us  news ; write  on  some  subject  for  the  Quarterly,  be  it 
rock  gardens,  books,  music,  art,  or  any  other  hobby.  We  as  a 
family  are  interested  in  what  you  do.  Do  not  let  the  Quarterly 
Record  be  branded  as  dull. 


Better  Times  Near  at  Hand 

Bad  times  have  a psychological  basis  — fear  and  distrust. 
Present  times  are  not  due  to  famine,  plague,  or  lack  of  world 
wealth.  The  people  of  the  world  fear  salary  cuts,  loss  of  jobs  with 
the  resulting  loss  of  courage. 

With  improvement  in  business  conditions  let  us  submerge  fear 
and  evince  a better  and  more  courageous  spirit.  Better  times  are 
dawning. 
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Gloom  Changing  to  Hope 

Throughout  the  world,  that  has  been  called  a sick  world, 
people  are  feeling  better.  There  are  indications  that  the  turning 
point  of  the  “depression”  has  really  come  at  last.  Whether  the 
improvement  will  be  a lysis  or  crisis,  it  is  an  improvement  never- 
theless. 

We  look  hopefully  forward  to  an  improvement  in  employ- 
ment for  our  nurses  in  common  with  other  professions  of  our 
country. 

A garden  is  a lovesome  thing,  God  wot ! 

Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 

Ferned  grot  — 

The  veriest  school 
Of  peace ; and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not  — 

Not  God ! in  gardens ! when  the  eve  is  cool  ? 

Nay,  but  I have  a sign: 

'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

— T.  E.  Brown. 


“The  Good  Earth” 

Today  great  interest  is  being  shown  in  gardens  in  America. 
It  is  fine  that  people  are  becoming  attached  to  the  soil,  to  flowers, 
the  lawn,  and  the  trees. 

While  we  make  the  garden  our  recreation,  we  are  also  doing 
something  that  will  endure.  It  gives  great  pleasure  to  plant  the 
seeds,  then  stroll  out  to  see  what  has  taken  place  overnight,  and 
in  the  evening  to  water,  weed,  kill  the  insects,  and  pick  the  flowers 
that  you  have  grown. 


The  President’s  Message 

As  president  of  your  Alumnae  Association  I am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  send,  through  these  pages,  a word  of  greeting 
to  those  members  who  live  at  such  a distance  from  the  dear  old 
M.  G.  H.  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the  regular  meet- 
ings. Our  membership  is  so  large  and  so  widely  scattered  over 
the  globe  that  the  only  contact  a great  many  of  members  have  with 
the  school,  with  each  other,  and  with  our  profession  in  general 
is  through  “The  Quarterly  Record.”  Realizing  this  fact  we  are 
attempting  to  make  this  publication  not  only  bigger  and  better  but 
more  truly  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Our  Editors  will  tell  you  in  this  issue  just  how  you  can  co-operate 
in  this  venture. 
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We  who  are  active  members  of  the  Association  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  organization  has  passed  through  a very  successful  and 
interesting  year.  Membership  is  steadily  increasing,  meetings  have 
been  unusually  well  attended,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  condition 
of  our  treasury  and  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  our 
various  committees  that  we  could  set  back  and  rest  on  our  laurels. 
To  assume  a smug  and  complacent  attitude  at  this  time  would  be 
to  fail  to  appreciate  the  serious  situation  the  nursing  profession 
is  facing  today  and  the  important  part  that  we  as  a large,  flourishing 
school  should  take  in  whole-heartedly  supporting  the  more  impor- 
tant nursing  groups  who  are  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of 
overproduction,  unemployment  and  relief.  To  intelligently  sup- 
port our  leaders  we  must  study  the  problems  confronting  them  both 
by  reading  of  magazines  dealing  with  the  profession,  and  by  open 
discussion  at  our  monthly  meetings. 

This  group  discussion  of  the  important  nursing  problems 
cannot  help  but  stimulate  a greater  interest  not  only  in  our  own 
organization,  but  will  make  our  small  group  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  support  and  co-operation  of  our  organization  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  complete  functioning  of  the  larger  nursing  groups 
namely,  the  State  and  The  National  Nursing  Associations. 

Conscious  of  this  fact  let  us  return  to  our  Alumnae  activities 
with  renewed  vigor,  forgetting  for  the  time  being  our  own  personal 
interests  in  the  building  up  of  a more  intelligent,  enthusiastic  and 
responsible  Alumnae  Association. 


Board  of  Registration  for  Nurses 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses 
states  that  1,823  nurses  were  examined  in  1931.  Of  these  1,502 
were  registered,  85  passed  with  honor,  and  321  were  rejected. 

“The  expenditures  for  the  Board,  salaries  and  all  expenses 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1931,  were  $4,428.89.  The 
receipts  of  the  Board  were  $15,373.50.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  in  1910,  the  fees  received  from  applications  for  regis- 
tration and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  amount  to 
$175,405.56.  The  expenditures  of  the  Board  during  these  21  years 
amount  to  $89,103.61.  The  Commonwealth  therefore  has  received 
in  excess  of  the  total  amount  expended  the  sum  of  $86,301.95.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  report  printed  above  that  we  need  a 
full-time  secretary  whose  entire  services  are  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Nurses’  Board.  If  conditions  are  ever  to  be  changed  it 
will  only  come  through  legislation. 
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Dr.  Washburn’s  Address 

When  Springfield  dedicated  their  splendid  great  hospital  Dr. 
Washburn  was  invited  to  give  the  address  of  dedication.  Our 
members  will  be  interested  to  read  it  in  this  issue,  proud  of  the 
honor  given  to  him  and  to  the  M.  G.  H. 

The  origin  of  hospitals  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ancient  times.  We 
learn  from  Hindu  books  that  in  ancient  India,  about  320  B.C.,  the 
laws  provided  that : 

“Each  village  was  to  construct,  under  the  direction  of  the  health  officer, 
a well  ventilated,  strong  building  protected  from  dust,  winds,  smoke,  noises, 
and  odors.  There  were  to  be  rooms  for  the  care  of  the  bedding,  kitchens, 
and  an  operating  room  to  be  clean  and  bright  with  an  open  fire  on  which  the 
men  attendants  could  pour  sweet  smelling  lotions  to  keep  the  devils  from 
entering  wounds. 

“The  surgeon  must  be  rapid  and  strong  and  must  not  converse  or  utter 
exclamations.  His  attendants  must  give  him  whatever  he  might  need— cotton, 
linen  thread,  dressings,  melted  butter,  oils,  honey,  stimulants,  or  salves.  He 
had  his  choice  of  125  different  instruments.  . He  must  perform  the  operation 
only  under  a favorable  constellation  and  with  suitable  prayers.  Drugs  that 
produced  insensibility  were  used,  and  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  eat  much 
during  the  days  preceding  the  operation.  He  was  immediately  refreshed  with 
cold  water  and  fanned. 

“All  doctors  were  required  to  dress  in  white,  to  carry  a cane  or  umbrella, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  a slave.  Every  detail  of  the  equipment  of  the 
hospital  was  enumerated : vessels  of  all  sizes,  soft  beds  and  pillows,  white 
sheets,  plasters,  salves,  brooms,  herbs,  and  medicines.  There  must  be  gar- 
dens in  which  to  raise  herbs.  There  must  be  skilled,  kind  attendants  to  bathe 
and  massage,  and  musicians  to  play,  recite  legends,  and  divine  the  patient's 
desires  by  looking  at  his  face.” 

Money  for  hospitals  was  obtained  by  a tax  on  every  rupee 
of  the  gain  of  the  merchants. 

We  find  places  for  the  gathering  of  the  sick  attached  to  the 
temples  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  knowledge  of  medicine 
as  then  existed  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  the  temples. 
This  tradition  of  attaching  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  knowledge 
of  medicine  to  religious  institutions  was  continued  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris 
occupies  a site  which  has  been  continuously  used  for  a hospital  for 
twelve  centuries.  Two  other  hospitals  have  existed  each  for  eight 
hundred  years,  the  Grand  Hotel-Dieu  in  Lyons,  France,  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  in  London.  From  the  time  of  these  medieval  hos- 
pitals until  recent  years  there  was  so  much  misery  and  suffering 
among  the  poor  and  unfortunate  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  hospitals 
that  they  obtained  the  names  of  places  to  avoid  in  time  of  sickness 
if  they  could  by  any  possibility  be  cared  for  in  their  homes.  It  was 
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not  until  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  they  began 
to  recover  from  this  wretched  reputation.  Although  for  three 
centuries  hospitals,  as  a rule,  have  been  most  creditable  institutions 
for  the  kindly  care  of  the  sick  poor,  it  is  within  the  memory  of 
living  men  when  educated  people  felt  that  the  hospital  was  the 
last  place  to  go  in  time  of  sickness  rather  than  the  first  place. 
That,  of  course,  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  until  quite  recent 
years  hospitals  cared  for  the  poor  only  and  had  no  proper  provision 
for  pay  patients.  All  that  is  now  changed  and  the  wise  man,  in 
time  of  sickness  in  his  family,  and  if  bed  treatment  is  necessary, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  doctor  looks  for  relief  first  to  the  great 
hospital  in  his  neighborhood. 

A very  remarkable  development  and  broadening  of  the  func- 
tion of  a hospital  has  taken  place  in  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years, 
much  accelerated  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Before  the  days  of 
anesthesia  and  asepsis,  modern  surgery  was  impossible.  The  only 
operations  attempted  were  emergency  operations  after  injuries, 
operations  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  and  other  very  minor  surgery. 
The  advance  of  surgery  to  its  high  state  of  today  has  been  a large 
influence  in  the  development  of  hospitals.  Medical  students  were 
taught  in  hospitals  ninety  years  ago,  as  now.  There  were  then 
no  trained  nurses,  and  of  course  no  training  schools  connected 
with  the  hospitals.  The  trained  medical  social  worker,  so  important 
a factor  in  the  hospital  today,  was  then  unknown.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  differences  is  that  the  hospital  of  1840  and  pre- 
viously, and  for  some  years  thereafter,  was  for  the  poor  only. 
Hospitals  were  not  considered  necessary  for  the  well-to-do  and 
the  people  of  moderate  means  and  this  was  to  a large  extent  true 
because  these  people  stood  as  good  a chance  of  diagnosis  and 
effective  treatment  in  their  own  homes  as  they  did  in  hospitals. 
This  is  absolutely  not  so  today  and  therein  lies  a vital  factor  in  the 
great  development  of  our  hospitals. 

In  the  year  1829  the  expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  were  $15,868.  In  the  year  1930  the  expenditures  of 
the  General  Hospital  group  in  Boston  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  were  $2,046,000.  This  illustrates  graphically  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 

The  efficiency  of  the  modern  hospital  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  each  and  every  member  of  the  community.  This  im- 
portance has  greatly  increased  of  recent  years  and  is,  perhaps,  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  all. 

The  first  and  most  important  function  of  a hospital  is  the 
provision  of  modern  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  humane, 
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tender,  and  faithful  care  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
scientific  study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Each  hospital  should 
provide  facilities  for  the  care  of  its  share  of  all  sections  of  the 
community,  not  only  for  the  sick  poor  for  whom  hospitals  were 
first  built,  but  for  people  of  moderate  means  and  the  well-to-do, 
for  it  is  in  hospitals  that  the  sick  have  their  best  chance  for  diagnosis 
and  adequate  treatment. 

A second  object  of  a hospital  is  education.  It  is  only  by  service 
in  a hospital  that  your  graduates  of  medicine  and  medical  students 
can  be  taught  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  The  teaching  of 
medicine,  when  properly  controlled  and  kept  subordinate  to  the 
care  of  the  patient,  makes  for  efficiency.  It  insures  the  considera- 
tion of  all  facts  needed  for  a diagnosis ; it  makes  certain  that  all 
examinations  and  laboratory  procedures  are  made.  So  many  good 
minds  are  working  upon  the  patients’  problems  that  they  are  assured 
of  the  best  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  profession  of  nursing  is  taught  in  hospital  training  schools 
for  nurses.  Think  what  it  means  to  the  community  to  have  hospitals 
which  adequately  train  doctors  and  nurses  for  their  life  work  of 
service.  Hospitals  also  educate  other  groups  for  perhaps  more 
indirect  service  to  the  community,  social  service  workers,  laboratory 
technicians,  dietitians,  record  librarians,  and  others. 

A third  function  of  the  modern  hospital  is  scientific  research. 
From  hospitals  have  gone  out  the  discoveries  of  anesthesia;  the 
description  of  the  lesions  in  appendicitis  followed  by  the  perfection 
of  the  operation  which  makes  it  possible  to  cure  the  disease  in 
many  cases ; the  discovery  of  insulin  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes ; 
of  liver  diet  which  cures  cases  of  pernicious  anemia;  and  many 
other  contributions,  perhaps  less  theatrical  but  of  great  importance. 

To  secure  these  results  great  sums  have  been  given  and  spent 
to  produce  the  buildings,  the  equipment,  and  the  annual  mainten- 
ance of  the  hospitals  of  the  land.  The  hospitals  are  as  important 
as  any  institutions  in  the  country  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
The  life  of  nearly  every  human  being  is  affected  at  some  time 
by  the  hospital.  Its  efficiency,  therefore,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  one  of  us  and  should  receive  our  careful  thought  and  interest 
and  our  cordial  and  loyal  support.  To  accomplish  its  objects  the 
hospital  must  provide  not  only  the  rooms  and  wards  for  the  care 
of  patients  but  extensive  operating  suites  and  laboratories,  together 
with  the  more  utilitarian  kitchens,  laundry,  and  mechanical  shops. 
The  equipment  of  instruments,  x-ray,  and  other  apparatus  is 
expensive  and  subject  to  rapid  change  and  improvement  and,  there- 
fore, replacement.  Adequate  salaries  must  be  provided  for  many 
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expert  men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their  subjects.  Most 
hospitals  do  a large  amount  of  charitable  work.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  charge  and  collect  from  the  patients  the  full  cost  of 
maintaining  the  hospital.  The  consequent  deficit  is  met  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  character  of  the  institution.  A great  private 
hospital  must  depend  upon  bequests  and  gifts  from  benevolent 
citizens.  State,  city,  and  other  public  hospitals  make  up  the  deficit 
by  taxation. 

We  are,  perhaps,  on  the  eve  of  major  changes  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  which  the  hospital  as  a community  health  center 
will  play  its  part.  We  admit  generally,  I think,  that  hospitals  should 
care  for  the  bed  patients  of  all  economic  groups.  We  care  for 
the  ambulatory  sick  poor  in  the  out-patient  departments  attached 
to  hospitals.  What  shall  we  do  for  the  ambulatory  patient  of 
moderate  means?  To  care  for  him  there  should  be  furnished 
easy  consultations  and  laboratory  facilities  at  a charge  which  he 
can  afford  to  pay.  Some  form  of  group  practice  is  needed.  Shall 
this  work  be  done  at  the  hospitals  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  duplicat- 
ing personnel,  rooms,  and  equipment  already  existing?  Why  not, 
if  the  physicians  are  adequately  recompensed  by  distribution  among 
them  of  money  received  after  paying  the  expense  to  the  hospital? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  only  the  group  for  which 
the  clinic  was  established  was  admitted  to  it.  As  the  fee  would 
be  small  one  would  need  to  be  sure  that  the  privilege  of  admission 
was  not  abused.  This  would  mean  a questioning  of  an  applicant 
about  his  economic  status.  The  knowledge  that  this  would  be  done 
would  tend  to  make  rare  the  attempt  of  the  well-to-do  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  We  should  then  have  a pay  clinic 
manned  by  the  staff  of  the  hospital  conducted  for  people  of 
moderate  means  for  which  the  physicians  would  be  recompensed. 
What  should  the  hospital  do  for  the  well-to-do  ? All  will  admit  that 
they  should  be  hospitalized  in  the  private  wards  of  the  hospitals.  A 
staff  office  building  adjacent  to  the  hospital  would  enable  the  staff 
to  give  their  patients  the  advantages  of  group  practice  and  use 
existing  x-ray,  pathological,  and  other  laboratories.  This  grouping 
of  offices  would  make  possible  many  economies  in  personnel  and 
equipment.  The  use  of  hospital  laboratories  may  well  be  open  to 
all  reputable  physicians  in  the  community.  The  hospital  must,  of 
course,  be  adequately  compensated  for  these  services. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  hospitals.  The  general  hospital 
is  supposed  to  care  for  all  kinds  of  acute  sickness.  Special  hospitals 
are  of  many  different  kinds.  They  often  have  been  set  aside  from 
the  general  hospitals  unnecessarily  because  of  the  ultra-conserva- 
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tism  of  the  general  hospitals  in  allowing  the  development  of  special- 
ties. A century  ago  operations  on  the  eye  and  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
were  all  done  in  the  general  hospitals.  As  the  knowledge  and  skill 
required  in  these  specialties  developed  and  it  became  necessary  for 
a surgeon  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  special  subject,  it  became 
desirable  to  set  apart  beds  in  the  general  hospital  for  these  special 
departments.  In  many  cases  the  staff  of  the  general  hospital  was 
conservative,  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  this 
procedure.  The  younger  men  who  desired  to  perfect  themselves 
in  these  special  departments  became  impatient  and  established 
special  hospitals.  This  was  true  of  many  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine. Children’s  hospitals  were  set  apart ; gynecological  hospitals, 
maternity  hospitals,  skin  and  cancer  hospitals,  hospitals  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  orthopedic  hospitals,  and  others.  In  most  instances 
the  community  would  be  better  off  if  these  special  hospitals  were 
brought  back  and  combined  with  general  hospitals.  This  would 
facilitate  ease  of  consultation  and  be  economical  of  supplies  and 
equipment  and  in  many  ways  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  patients 
in  the  community.  This  is  not  universally  true  and  each  case 
should  be  considered  on  its  merits,  but  the  principle,  I am  sure,  is 
correct. 

What  the  future  will  show  in  the  development  of  insurance 
for  the  payment  of  doctors’  bills,  nurses’  bills,  and  hospital  bills 
is  an  interesting  speculation.  I am  convinced  it  will  play  a large 
part.  We  insure  our  houses  against  fire,  our  automobiles  against 
the  damage  they  may  do  to  others,  and  their  loss  to  us  by  fire  or 
theft.  In  other  words,  we  insure  against  unexpected  demands  of 
considerable  size  upon  our  pocket-books — expenditures  so  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  time  they  will  be  incurred  and  as  to  their  amount  that 
they  cannot  be  included  in  family  budgets.  Insurance  companies 
hesitate  to  undertake  these  risks  because  of  their  fear  of  malinger- 
ing patients  and  dishonest  doctors.  There  must  be  ways  to  over- 
come these  dangers.  Perhaps  we  should  confine  ourselves  at  first 
to  hospital  patients  and  insure  against  their  physicians’,  nurses', 
and  hospital  bills.  If  the  patient  meets  the  first  $50  of  the  bill  him- 
self there  is  less  likelihood  of  malingering  and  the  insurance  rate 
may  be  lower.  There  are  many  phases  of  this  kind  of  insurance 
better  fitted  for  discussion  by  an  actuary  than  a hospital  director. 
I feel  sure  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  and  that  when  that  is 
done  a great  deal  of  the  fear  and  dread  of  sickness  hanging  over 
the  head  of  the  average  man  will  be  removed. 

There  has  been  too  little  planning  and  consideration  given  to  the 
question  of  the  location  of  hospitals  or  the  needs  of  a community 
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before  building.  In  these  days  of  rapid  and  easy  transportation, 
hospitals  can  be  much  further  apart  geographically  than  was  neces- 
sary a few  years  ago. 

It  has  often  happened  that  a hospital  has  been  built  in  a town 
or  village  because  of  a bequest  for  the  purpose  or  because  of  local 
pride  and  the  desire  that  each  community  have  its  own  hospital 
even  when  there  is  an  easily  accessible  hospital  in  a neighboring 
town.  In  such  instances  it  all  too  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
two  poor  hospitals  inadequately  supported  with  an  unjustified 
duplication  of  costs  which  in  the  final  analysis  must  be  met  by  the 
community.  This  may  happen  in  a city  as  well  as  in  adjacent  towns. 
In  a recent  survey  of  hospital  conditions  in  a small  New  England 
city  it  was  found  that  there  were  four  general  hospitals,  all  com- 
peting for  much  the  same  group  of  patients.  It  is  a large  city  which 
can  afford  more  than  one  general  hospital.  Special  hospitals  as 
departments  of  a general  hospital  are  usually  better  for  the  patients 
than  are  separate  institutions.  In  these  hard  times  towns  and  cities 
should  carefully  consider  whether  a consolidation  of  hospital  facili- 
ties is  not  economically  sound  and  in  the  long  run  more  efficient 
and  best  for  the  patient.  One  large  hospital,  adequately  endowed,  is 
far  better  for  all  concerned  than  two  or  three  smaller  hospitals 
with  constant  struggle  for  a hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  commu- 
nity must  support  them.  Now  is  the  time  for  a searching  study 
and  the  adoption  of  a sound  plan.  There  never  should  have  been 
money  to  waste.  Now  the  expenditure  of  every  cent  of  money  given 
for  charitable  purposes  should  be  most  thoroughly  checked. 

In  this  period  of  economic  depression,  hospitals  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time.  Now,  if  ever,  their  free  and  part-pay  service  is 
needed.  It  must  not  be  curtailed.  It  should  be  expanded.  The  pri- 
vate wards  for  full-pay  patients  have  many  empty  beds,  for  opera- 
tions of  election  are  postponed  to  better  times.  Income  from  en- 
dowment is  less  that  it  was.  Many  hospitals  now  have  large  deficits 
and  must  spend  their  capital.  Nearly  all  hospitals  are  carefully 
managed.  They  give  large  returns  for  the  money  spent.  They  can- 
not be  self-supporting.  They  are  entitled  to  generous  contributions 
from  the  public. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  trustees  and  the  community  upon  the 
possession  of  this  beautiful,  well  planned  and  equipped  hospital. 
While  it  may  seem  that  it  has  an  over-abundance  of  capacity  for 
beds  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  probable  that  when  good  times  re- 
turn you  will  be  very  glad  that  you  have  this  space-  for  growth.  In 
case  of  a catastrophe  in  your  community  or  an  epidemic  requiring 
considerable  hospitalization  you  will  find  yourselves  prepared. 
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Springfield  is  a city  unusually  favored.  Its  citizens  have  a 
high  average  of  intelligence.  Attractively  situated,  it  is  a city  of 
homes  supported  by  its  fortunately  varied  industries.  In  its 
neighborhood  are  a number  of  well  known  colleges  and  schools.  It 
has  a famous  newspaper,  noted  through  several  generations  for  its 
independence,  its  integrity,  and  the  soundness  of  its  editorials.  The 
city  is  entitled  to  a good  hospital  adequately  housed.  This  it  now 
has. 


The  1932  State  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  on  October  20,  21, 
22. 

On  Thursday,  several  group  luncheons  are  being  planned: 
for  Government  nurses,  at  which  Miss  Sophie  C.  Nelson  will  be 
the  speaker;  for  Private  Duty  nurses ; for  student  nurses;  and  for 
superintendents  of  small  hospitals.  At  the  dinner,  Thursday  night, 
the  speaker  will  be  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Douglas,  Delano  Red  Cross 
Nurse.  All  who  heard  Miss  Douglas  at  the  New  England  Division 
Meeting,  at  Portland,  in  1930,  will  remember  her  as  a delightful 
speaker. 

Miss  Agnes  Murphy,  Class  T8,  is  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee. 

The  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education  and  the 
Massachusetts  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing  will  meet 
at  the  same  time  as  the  state  association.  The  League  is  planning 
an  interesting  program,  including  a Joint  Meeting  of  the  three 
organizations,  with  a nationally-known  speaker;  a Round  Table; 
and  a general  meeting  having  Mental  Hygiene  as  a subject. 

The  Massachusetts  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
meetings  will  be  held  on  Friday,  with  a Business  and  an  Open 
Meeting  in  the  morning ; Luncheon  at  noon ; and  several  Round 
Tables  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  1,300  members  registered  during  the  three-days’ 
meeting  of  last  year.  With  a present  state  membership  of  4,925, 
we  are  confidently  hoping  for  an  even  larger  meeting,  this  year. 
Your  alumnae  association,  with  a district  membership  of  262  mem- 
bers in  District  No.  5,  is  entitled  to  13  delegates,  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  year,  but  every  member  would  find  it  stimulating 
and  helpful. 

Contributed  by  Helen  G.  Lee,  T9, 

Executive  Secretary  of  M.  S.  N.  A. 
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Social  Service  for  Cardiac  Children 

Edith  Mortimer  Terry 

When,  after  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  those  interested, 
it  was  decided  to  allow  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  to  carry  out  his  cher- 
ished plan  of  developing  a Social  Service  Department  within  our 
hospital  walls,  those  who  sponsored  his  idea  had,  I am  sure,  no 
real  conception  of  its  magnitude  nor  do  I believe  had  Dr.  Cabot 
himself  a realization  of  what  it  was  to  mean  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  who  have  since  had  reason 
to  give  him  thanks.  He  did,  I am  sure,  however,  from  the  very  start, 
have  in  mind  the  necessity  of  administering  not  alone  to  the  actual 
physical  needs  of  the  patients  in  Hospital  and  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment, but  to  their  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  needs  as  well. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  his  idea  became  a 
reality  and  the  “Little  White  Corner,”  as  it  was  called,  established 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  with  Miss  Garnet 
I.  Pelton,  one  of  your  own  graduates,  at  the  desk  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  any  service  required.  Today,  in  this  same  cor- 
ridor, seats  and  benches  are  often  filled  with  waiting  patients  and 
there  are  five  or  more  Social  Workers  in  this  one  department, 
always  busy  at  their  desks,  which  is  but  one  of  the  five  Hospital 
Social  Service  units. 

The  same  ideal  which  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  at  the  start,  is  the  one  which  today  again  makes  possible  the 
administering,  in  the  many  departments  of  the  hospital  not  only  to 
the  physical  needs  of  our  patients,  important  as  those  needs  are, 
but  to  those  far  deeper  needs  of  the  spirit  which,  when  understood 
and  rightly  guided,  may  make  of  any  life  a thing  of  joy  and  beauty 
no  matter  what  physical  handicaps  a person  may  be  facing  or  how 
drear  his  environment  may  be,  without  which  lives  rich  in  what  we 
call  material  things  may  be  meaningless  and  void.  Mud  puddles 
even  in  tenement  districts  have  rainbows,  a meal  in  the  poorest 
surroundings  may  be  made  a thing  of  beauty,  even  dusting  may  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God,  if  only  one  has  eyes  to  see  and  a mind 
to  understand.  For  eyes  and  minds  which  have  not  learned  to  see 
or  understand  the  “teaching  how”  become  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  and  opportunities  of  our  work. 

In  the  busy  whirl  of  today  with  pressure  on  every  hand,  sick- 
ness se$ms  to  have  no  place.  We  have  no  time  to  be  laid  aside,  no 
money  for  such  a luxury,  yet  sickness  comes  and  adjustments  must 
be  made,  adjustments  hard  for  grown-ups  to  meet  even  for  a short 
period  of  time  and  which,  to  children,  seem  unsurmountable  unless 
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there  is  a'  hand  to  lead  the  way  and  to  guide  over  the  hard  places 
in  the  climb  back  to  health.  This  is  true  in  the  experience  of  all 
children,  but  especially  true  for  children  and  young  adults  who 
have  some  definite  form  of  cardiac  damage  and  who  must,  for  a 
period  of  years  and  perhaps  for  always,  face  inactivity, — children 
who  are  constantly  hearing  their  often  over-anxious  parents  say 
“Don’t  run.  Don’t  play  ball.  Don’t  get  tired,”  until  it  seems  that 
on  their  brains  must  be  engraved  that  word  so  unpleasant  to  any  of 
us  to  hear.  To  turn  the  “dont’s”  in  “do’s”,  to  help  to  balance  the 
disability  of  these  children  by  interpreting  their  condition  to  them 
and  to  their  parents,  by  opening  out  for  them  new  interests,  and  by 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  serve,  as  well  as  to  be  served,  in 
addition  to  seeing  that  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  doctors  is 
carried  out,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  department,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  D.  White  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Cannon  in  the 
Cardiac  Clinics  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Heart  disease  has  always  filled  with  a very  real  terror  the 
mind  of  the  layman.  One’s  heart  is  such  a vital  organ  he  feels  that 
when  it  is  damaged  death  stands  so  closely  by.  A few  years  ago  it 
was  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  parents  say  before  the  child  for  whom 
some  treatment  had  been  prescribed  counter  to  his  own  desires,  “He 
is  going  to  die  anyway.  We  want  him  to  do  as  he  pleases.”  Since 
then  they  have  learned  in  large  numbers  that  children  have  a tre- 
mendous cardiac  reserve  and  that  they  not  only  live  but  do  return 
in  surprising  numbers  to  a practically  normal  activity  when  the 
doctors’  directions  are  faithfully  carried  out.  Here  is  our  oppor- 
tunity for  interpretive  and  educational  work. 

In  our  Clinics  we  are  trying  to  follow  each  patient  individually 
and  his  own  problem  is  discussed  with  him  as  well  as  with  his 
parents  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  understand  simple  reasoning,  and 
it  is  amazing  how  soon  he  does  understand  and  how  often  at  an 
early  age  he  uses  his  disability  as  an  asset  for  himself.  He  tells  his 
parents  “If  you  punish  me  I’ll  turn  blue,”  and  “The  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  won’t  let  you  do  this  to  me” — rather  a natural 
reasoning  on  his  part,  perhaps,  but  one  fraught  with  grave  dangers 
if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in  this  state  of  mind  while  his  parents, 
bewildered,  stand  helplessly  by.  So  to  him  and  to  them,  week  after 
week,  as  he,  with  them,  returns  to  the  Clinic,  or  by  letter  when  he 
comes  alone,  the  treatment  outlined  is  again  and  again  reiterated, 
his  social  and  educational  problems  discussed,  and  the  attempt  made 
to  make  him  realize  that  in  his  own  hands  largely  is  the  getting 
better,  or  the  continuing  not  so  well. 
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In  addition  to  these  clinic  talks  with  parents  and  child  we  have 
organized  a “Mothers’  Club”  which  meets  monthly.  At  these  meet- 
ings it  is  possible  to  discuss  more  carefully,  and  in  greater  detail, 
the  difficulties  which  they  are  encountering,  and  here,  too,  they 
have  the  comfort  of  finding  out  that  their  boy  is  quite  like  other 
boys,  their  problem  not  unique.  Talks  at  these  meetings  from  our 
Hospital  Librarian,  Occupational  Therapist,  Dietitian,  Child  Guid- 
ance Worker,  in  addition  to  speakers  from  outside,  have  helped  to 
give  the  mothers  a better  understanding  of  various  aspects  of  child 
training  and  care,  and  have  kept  close  contact  between  them  and 
our  department,  a most  important  phase  of  the  work  as  the  quick 
turn  to  the  Clinic  Staff  for  advice  on  what  so  often  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  kind  of  difficulty  may  prevent  weeks  of  prolonged  bed 
care.  Close  supervision  over  a long  period  of  time  in  many  in- 
stances is,  of  course,  essential  and  is  being  done  extensively  by 
Miss  Katherine  Breed  and  Miss  Jean  Donald,  Case  Workers. 

What  happens  to  a child  when  he  is  told  he  must  go  to  bed, 
especially  to  a child  who  does  not  feel  really  ill  but  who  is  restless 
and  tired  and  whose  very  inertia  is  pushing  him  on  to  try  to  keep 
up  with  the  crowd?  As  one  watches  face  after  face  when  such 
an  ultimatum  is  decreed  one  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  resistance, 
fear,  and  often  actual  rebellion,  are  filling  his  mind  and  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  rationalization  for  him  is  not  possible.  To  help 
combat  these  attitudes  some  years  ago  we  organized  a club  called 
the  “In-Bed  Club,”  its  aim  being  to  put  new  interests  in  the  place 
of  the  things  taken  away,  to  make,  as  it  were,  a game  of  this  tire- 
some in-bed  business.  The  promise  of  a simple  badge  (a  blue  bird 
on  a yellow  paper  tag),  an  “In-Bed”  jacket,  puzzles,  dolls,  games 
and  books,  with  occasional  letters  and  postcards  all  sent  through  the 
mail,  has,  and  does,  change  a child’s  mind  from  that  feeling  of 
desolation  which  comes  to  us  all  when  taken  out  of  our  group,  to 
one  of  interest  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  but  changing  his  present 
group  for  another  composed  of  members  who  are  facing  problems 
like  his  own. 

Miss  Breed  is  in  charge  of  this  Club  and  her  endless  resources 
keep  the  children  happy  and  content  through  long  weeks  in  bed 
at  home  when  the  doctor  has  said  they  may  do  simple  handicraft  or 
play  games.  At  present  an  “In-Bed  Club”  quilt  is  under  way,  dif- 
ferent girls  having  worked  the  squares  to  which  they  have  had  the 
fun  of  signing  their  names.  Miss  Breed  has  an  “In-Bed  Club” 
garden,  too,  from  which  many  seedlings  went  to  our  children  in 
the  spring.  To  these  children,  and  long  after  they  are  up,  goes  the 
“In-Bed  Club”  magazine  to  which  different  children  contribute 
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stories,  poems  and  drawings  which  the  Editor,  Hope  Hanly  of  the 
Hospital  Staff  but  a volunteer  as  well  in  our  Department,  gets  into 
proper  form  each  month.  For  the  doctors  feel  that  always,  if  pos- 
sible, the  best  place  for  a child  is  at  home  and  even  under  what 
seems  outwardly  to  be  the  plainest  of  living  conditions,  children  do 
well  if  they  and  their  parents  understand  and  follow  the  outlined 
treatment,  the  simplicity  of  which  makes  it  almost  uninteresting, 
for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  merely  “bed.” 

While  the  actual  bed  care  is  going  on,  the  Community  Health 
or  Visiting  Nurse  gives  us  invaluable  service,  each  case  being 
referred  to  her  for  supervision  and  a close  contact  being  kept  by 
her  with  our  Department.  In  instances  where  a home  adjustment 
is  impossible  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  which  cares  for 
many  of  our  children,  gives  prolonged  bed  care,  as  does  the  Chil- 
dren’s Mission,  a child-placing  agency  doing  medical  placement 
under  supervision  in  foster  homes,  and  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
which  offers  a like  service  for  Jewish  children.  Recently  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  White  necessary  to  develop  a Medical-Social  Home  Service 
for  some  of  these  children  who,  he  felt,  needed  to  be  seen  by  a doc- 
tor, yet  were  not  well  enough  to  Come  to  the  Clinic  and  were  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  care  at  home.  These  children  are  visited  as  needed 
by  a doctor  and  a social  worker,  making  possible  the  discussion  of 
any  problems  relating  to  the  child,  both  medical  and  social,  and  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  we  give. 

Many  of  our  children  and  young  adults  are,  of  course,  admitted 
first  for  study  to  the  hospital  and  for  these  children  we  are  evolving, 
with  the  doctors’  approval,  contacts  with  our  Occupational  Thera- 
pist, Miss  Lucy  Morse,  and  our  Librarian,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Reed, 
to  whom  each  patient  is,  on  admission,  referred.  Miss  Morse,  after 
consultation  with  the  doctor  in  charge,  provides  suitable  craft  in- 
terests which  are  changed  as  the  patient’s  condition  improves,  and 
on  his  discharge  he  is  given  materials  to  take  home  which  help  to 
tide  over  the  first  hard  days  of  difficult  adjustment  which  often  are 
but  a change  from  hospital  ward  to  bed  at  home.  Miss  Reed  also 
visits  our  patient  as  soon  as  possible  and  tries  to  find  out  his  inter- 
ests and  attempts  to  develop  in  him  a love  of  good  reading,  for  far 
too  often  we  find  our  children’s  literary  efforts  confined  to  the 
paper  novel  of  the  corner  drug  store.  On  his  discharge  she  writes 
his  librarian,  tells  of  the  type  of  reading  he  has  done  while  in  the 
hospital,  outlines  his  need,  and  solicits  the  librarian’s  interest. 

Repeated  days  in  bed  mean,  of  course,  loss  of  school  and,  later 
on,  bitter  disappointment  and  regret  when  the  young  adolescent 
realizes  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a group  of 
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children  far  younger  than  he.  For  the  Cardiac  child  I doubt  if  his 
school  days  are  his  happiest  days.  Too  many  real  tragedies  are 
constantly  occurring  for  him,  such  as  the  inability  to  keep  up  to 
grade  because  of  illness,  the  disappointment  of  being  excluded  from 
exercise,  and  the  horror  of  being  different.  A helping  hand  to  guide 
and  a mind  to  understand  are  continually  needed  here. 

The  school  is  recognizing  the  need  of  home  teaching  and 
cardiacs,  as  well  as  crippled  children,  are  eligible  for  this  service 
offered  by  the  State.  There  are  many  other  cases,  however,  where 
even  in  the  two  or  three  days  out  of  school  the  keynote  to  some 
problem  has  been  lost  and  the  child,  on  his  return,  has  been  too 
embarrassed  perhaps  to  confess  he  did  not  understand.  For  such 
children  as  these  and  for  others  not  eligible  for  the  school  service, 
we  have,  after  the  approval  of  the  school  authorities  has  been 
secured,  sent  in  volunteer  tutors,  college  graduates  for  the  most  part, 
who  have  had  the  time  to  go  over  and  over  knotty  problems  and 
been  able  to  give  back  to  the  child  that  feeling  of  security  which  his 
time  away  from  school  has  taken.  For  it  is  security  that  we  want 
for  these  children,  not  only  in  their  school  life,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  inner  life  each  one  of  them  must  lead  alone  where  there  are 
many  dark  spaces  often  impassable  without  the  friendship  of  some 
older  man  or  woman. 

Last  year  the  increasing  number  of  adolescents  made  the  divi- 
sion of  our  Children’s  Clinic  advisable  and  this  second  group  pre- 
sents to  us,  perhaps,  our  greatest  challenge.  Attempting  to  guide 
normal  children  through  adolescence  is  a difficult  task.  To  success- 
fully guide  children  whose  limitation  of  activity  sets  them  apart, 
who  feel  a keen  inferiority  because  of  their  inadequacy,  is  a great 
opportunity  as  well  as  a great  responsibility.  In  a small  way  we 
are  trying  to  do  this  by  the  substitution  of  crafts  and  hobbies  for 
children,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  through  the  advice  of  our  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  along  educational  and  vocational  lines,  and  through 
clubs  which  make  possible  the  finding  out  of  the  hearts’  desires  of 
these  children  and  which  enables  us  to  help  develop  any  latent 
talents  they  may  have,  fostering  always  the  “gang”  spirit  but  see- 
ing first  of  all  that  our  patient  has  his  worth-while  contribution  to 
make  in  ways  of  which  his  “gang”  had  never  dreamed.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  is  that  of  a small  boy  whose  whole  attitude  as  well 
as  that  of  his  “gang”  changed  when  such  things  as  small  turtles,  a 
flower  box  to  paint  and  real  paint  to  do  it  with,  and  a home-made 
checker  board,  were  supplied  him.  After  a few  weeks  the  boys  in 
his  group  were  eager  to  climb  the  stairs  and  share  these  interests 
with  him,  and  he  again  had  leadership  in  his  “gang.” 
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Long  ago  we  recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  real- 
ized that  no  staff,  however  well  equipped,  could  carry  such  a burden 
without  aid.  With  over  seven  hundred  children  treated  in  our 
Cardiac  Clinic  last  year,  the  Committee  for  the  Home  Care  of 
Children  with  Heart  Disease,  who  have  for  over  fifteen  years 
sponsored  this  work,  with  Mrs.  Fritz  Talbot  as  Chairman,  turned 
to  volunteers  in  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  organized  groups, 
presenting  our  problems  and  our  opportunities,  and  asking  their 
aid.  As  always,  when  one  so  turns,  the  response  has  come  and 
college  graduates,  students,  and  debuntantes,  have  given  freely  of 
their  services  which  have  made  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work. 

What  is  our  ultimate  aim  in  this  work  for  children  with  heart 
disease?  In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  “The  Goal  of  Social 
Work,”  in  his  closing  sentence,  Dr.  Cabot  has  given  the  answer  far 
better  than  could  I.  “The  goal  of  social  work  is  the  feeding  of  the 
fundamental  (and  fundamentally  social)  human  desires  by  the  alle- 
viation of  misery,  the  reform  of  environment  (material  and  espe- 
cially spiritual),  by  the  planning  and  the  interpretation  of  con- 
structive educational  experience,  thus  revealing  God  through 
Christian  charity.” 


Pay  Cut  for  Nurses  Urged  by  Directory 

Following  a private  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Nurses’  Central  Directory,  at  the  organization’s 
headquarters,  420  Boylston  Street,  last  night,  a statement  was 
issued  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the  board  favored  a tem- 
porary reduction  in  the  daily  wage  of  private  duty  nurses  from 
$6  to  $5,  effective  August  1. 

The  statement  read  as  follows : 

“After  careful  consideration  of  employment  in  the  private  duty  nursing 
field  and  a review  of  letters  from  members  both  for  and  against  the  sug- 
gestion of  a reduction  in  fee,  as  contained  in  the  letter  of  July  1,  and  after 
full  consideration  of  salaries  and  reduction  of  income  of  persons  in  all  kinds 
of  employment  and  in  all  grades  of  society,  the  board  recommended  a tem- 
porary reduction  of  $1  in  the  rate  charged  by  private  duty  nurses.” 

The  board  is  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  nurses  in 
the  various  hospitals  throughout  Greater  Boston.  The  Suffolk 
organization  is  associated  with  the  State  organization  of  nurses 
and  action  taken  by  that  group,  following  the  distribution  of  letters 
of  inquiry  on  the  matter  to  nurses  on  July  1,  may  be  followed  by 
the  State  organization. 
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Letters  From  Graduates 

From  Marion  Fuller  Healy,  1915 

Shanghai,  China,  May  21,  1932 

A few  years  ago,  when  I came  to  Japan  to  live,  I wrote  to 
Helen  Lade,  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  in  Tokyo.  She  used  to  be  my 
pupil  in  old  Ward  H.  I had  been  out  of  professional  work  for  some 
twelve  years,  while  she  had  always  done  institutional  work.  I wrote 
her  with  some  misgivings,  fearing  our  different  interests  might 
give  us  little  in  common,  but  to  my  surprise  our  contact  has  proved 
most  enjoyable.  The  varied  domestic  problems  and  our  home 
life  have  been  a joy  and  relaxation  to  her,  while  her  first-hand 
professional  experience  has  interested  me  keenly,  since  I have  been 
away  from  it  all  for  so  long,  and  am  eager  to  keep  in  better  touch 
with  hospital  work.  And  so,  perhaps  we  old  married  ladies  can 
contribute  something  of  joy  and  interest,  even  to  the  most  learned 
of  our  profession ! 

I wish  it  were  possible  for  us  all  to  get  together  occasionally  to 
exchange  experiences.  Since  leaving  M.  G.  H.  in  1917, 1 have  lived 
in  China,  Japan,  and  several  places  in  the  United  States,  and  now 
I am  back  in  Shanghai.  I have  three  daughters,  each  born  in  a 
different  country.  The  second  was  delivered  by  a former  East 
Medical  House  Officer,  and  the  third  with  an  M.  G.  H.  nurse  in 
attendance,  though  9,000  miles  from  Boston. 

You  ask  of  the  “war”  in  Shanghai.  China  always  has  wars, 
and  always  will,  in  our  generation,  I expect.  Ten  years  ago,  our 
friends  and  relatives  worried  over  wars  in  China,  and  you  see,  it  is 
still  being  done,  only  this  is  a different  war.  Oldtimers  here  are  so 
used  to  war  of  some  sort  that,  even  when  the  situation  is  a bit  nearer, 
and  a bit  more  serious  than  usual,  the  readers  of  the  headlines  at 
home  are  the  ones  who  do  the  worrying.  I do  not  belittle  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  here,  but  most  of  us  just  did  not  worry.  Our 
life  in  Shanghai  was  a bit  restricted,  but  quite  normal  considering 
the  headlines  in  the  home  papers.  Our  children  went  to  school 
every  day.  Our  activities  were  practically  the  same  as  usual.  With 
the  first  bombing  of  Chapei,  the  atmosphere  was  tense,  everyone 
wondering  if  this  time  the  war  might  prove  disastrous  to  Shanghai. 
There  was  some  talk  of  a general  strike,  as  a demonstration  against 
the  Japanese  attack.  We  housekeepers  put  our  heads  together  and 
decided  to  stock  up  on  food,  to  insure  our  children  of  their  vita- 
mins. And  how  we  did  waste  our  money ! There  was  never  a time 
when  plenty  of  fresh  food  was  not  obtainable.  So  our  advance 
supplies  spoiled,  and  we  all  learned  our  lesson. 
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The  appearance  of  metal  helmeted  police,  with  drawn  bayonets 
— sandbag  barricades  at  nearly  every  corner, — barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements closing  nearly  every  through  street, — herds  of  swarm- 
ing refugees,  going,  no  one  knew  where, — the  curfew  strictly  en- 
forced from  ten  until  four,  did  change  the  atmosphere  of  carefree 
Shanghai,  but  with  the  presence  of  so  many  troops  of  all  nation- 
alities for  our  protection,  we  could  not  be  alarmed.  It  is  true  that 
each  consul  issued  instructions  to  their  respective  nationals,  to  be 
followed  in  case  we  were  forced  to  evacuate,  and  plans  were  made 
in  Manila  to  accommodate  the  influx,  had  we  been  driven  from  here. 
Teatime  conversation  turned  from  petty  servant  problems  to  the 
horrors  of  warfare — and  such  narrow-minded,  prejudiced  views 
as  some  folks  did  take ! 

Relief  work  among  the  refugees,  feeding  and  housing  the 
thousands  that  swarmed  the  Settlements,  was  a real  problem,  but 
well  handled  by  the  Committee.  Foreigners  were  asked  to  help 
dole  out  rice,  as  they  were  better  able  to  discipline  the  mobs  than 
native  workers.  No  epidemics  developed  in  spite  of  the  over- 
crowded conditions,  which  speaks  well  for  the  prompt  action  of 
the  health  authorities.  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  was  so  overrun  with 
maternity  cases,  that  babies  slept  three  deep  in  cribs,  and  then 
bookcases  were  resorted  to  as  accommodation  for  these  unexpected 
newcomers.  Chinese  babies  are  so  tightly  wrapped  that  bookcase 
shelves  are  quite  safe  for  them,  though  perhaps  not  ideal.  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  moved  all  patients  and  necessary  equipment  from  the  war- 
infested  area  to  St.  John’s  University,  some  nine  miles  distant,  in 
a few  hours,  with  the  aid  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  the  loan  of  many 
cars.  For  weeks,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and 
worldly  goods  of  all  descriptions,  being  moved  to  safer  surround- 
ings. Rumors  of  all  sorts  were  rampant,  but  the  average  foreign 
resident  sat  back,  and  remained  calm  throughout  it  all. 

Now  that  it  is  over,  we  do  not  crave  for  more  war,  just  for  ex- 
citement. We  are  sorry,  indeed,  that  we  were  so  featured  in  the 
newspapers,  as  to  cause  worry  and  anxiety  among  our  folks  at 
home. 

The  Quarterly  often  publishes  messages  from  our  alumnae 
who  are  busily  engaged  in  interesting  professional  work.  This  is  a 
greeting  from  a representative  of  the  “other  half”  of  our  alumnae, 
who  are  holding  down  the  home  jobs  and  producing  the  coming 
generation. 
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From  Olga  Olsen  Robinson,  1915,  and  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Robinson 

American  Board  Mission,  T’unghsien,  Peiping  East,  China 

As  we  begin  together  to  write  this  “farewell”  letter,  it  is  hard 
to  know  where  to  begin.  There  are  so  many  things  we  want  to  say, 
and  one  thought  crowds  the  next. 

As  we  turn  our  thoughts  westward,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings, 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  going  back  to  China.  We  know  that  some  of 
you  are  feeling  sorry  for  us — don’t — we  may  be  feeling  sorry  for 
you  who  are  staying  at  home!  For  though  we  leave  family  and 
friends,  dear  to  us  beyond  any,  we  return  to  our  job  and  to  our 
friends  in  China,  and  to  that  country  in  which  it  is  a daily  adven- 
ture to  live  and  to  work. 

Some  who  receive  this  letter  do  not  know  that  we  are  not  to  be 
in  Lintsing,  but  in  T’unghsien,  where  Dr.  Parsons  was  stationed 
until  his  death  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  work  there  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  Lintsing,  but  there  is  a small  hos- 
pital, and  we  expect  to  find  people  sick  in  just  the  same  ways  as 
they  were  in  Lintsing.  The  work  with  the  students  will  be  the 
most  important.  In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  Chinese 
there  are  over  seven  hundred  students.  Routine  physical  examina- 
tions, correction  of  defects,  daily  medical  care,  health  education, 
courses  in  hygiene,  are  all  of  the  greatest  importance  with  these 
young  men  and  women,  for  gaining  their  confidence,  making  them 
trust  modern  medicine,  will  have  a tremendous  lasting  effect  upon 
their  whole  lives,  reaching  no  one  knows  how  many  others.  The 
seventy  pupils  in  the  American  School  demand  the  same  attention 
and  care,  and  it’s  easier, — in  English ! To  do  a good  job  with  the 
seven  hundred  Chinese  we  shall  have  to  study  the  language  harder 
than  ever. 

We  wish  those  of  you  who  secretly  are  sorry  for  us  could  see 
the  T’unghsien  compound  in  September ! It  is  the  most  beautiful 
mission  compound  in  North  China,  and  the  most  delightful  en- 
vironment, we  think.  For  not  only  are  there  six  resident  missionary 
families,  but  also  the  North  China  American  School,  with  its 
American  children,  beginning  at  the  sixth  grade,  and  going  through 
high  school.  That  means  four  or  five  young  American  teachers, 
full  of  life  and  fun.  At  Lu  Hu,  too,  (the  English  name,  “Jefferson 
Academy”)  has  always  two  English  teachers,  Americans.  On  the 
faculty  of  that  school  there  are  a number  of  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating young  Chinese  who  with  their  wives  add  immensely  to  the 
attraction  of  T’unghsien  as  a place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
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We  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  who  have  made  this  furlough  a 
time  to  be  remembered  with  joy  and  with  gratitude,  that  we  should 
be  even  happier  in  our  new  home  if  it  were  possible  for  you  all  (not 
all  at  once,  however !)  to  come  to  see  us.  We  have  a reputation  (not 
altogether  enviable)  in  North  China  as  people  who  “are  fond  of 
their  victuals,”  and  we’d  like  to  share  those  victuals  with  you.  Our 
cook  turns  out  grand  baked  beans  and  superlative  brown  bread, 
and  his  pies  are  pure  New  England.  We  could  go  on  to  brag  about 
him  but  we’ve  said  enough.  If  that  is  not  enough,  let  us  rise  to 
remark  that  the  Peiping  area — we  shall  be,  by  the  way,  only  thirteen 
miles  from  that  most  exciting  city  on  earth — has  better  persimmons 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  globe.  So  when  your  stocks  begin  to 
sprout  dividends,  your  real  estate  sells  itself,  and  your  farms  grow 
their  own  crops,  take  that  dreamed-of  trip  to  the  Orient  and  stop 
at  the  city  with  the  rounded  corner  on  the  city  wall — T’unghsien. 

There  will  be  times  when  we  shall  miss  you.  And  there  will  be 
others  when  we  shall  miss  the  Stebbins  boys — oh ! very  much ! — 
and  the  Concord  Public  Library,  and  the  Boston  Herald  miracu- 
lously appearing  every  morning,  and  the  8:15  Boston  Globe  man 
on  the  air.  Oh,  yes,  we  shall  miss  all  these,  sorely.  And  the  least 
intellectual  ( ?)  member  of  the  family  will  miss  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  with  its  thrillers.  We’ll  miss  the  lovely  rolling 
country,  and  the  rides  through  it,  and  the  wonderful  grocery  stores, 
and  the  emporia  of  Messers.  Woolworth,  Kresge  and  their  ilk.  But 
we  have  adapted  ourselves  to  live  without  these  blessings  before, 
and  we  shall  again.  We  shall  play  anagrams  and  bridge,  knit  and 
write  and  read  what  the  gods  provide  (there  is  always  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica),  and  Olga  positively  shudders  with  terror  when 
she  considers  the  task  ahead — that  of  teaching  the  family  their 
three  R’s — now  so  different  in  method  from  any  three  R’s,  Nor- 
wegian or  English,  that  she  was  ever  taught.  But  the  terror  is 
mixed  with  delight,  for  she  expects  to  have  a lot  of  fun  in  her 
“private  progressive”  school. 

We’d  like  to  take  an  X-ray  outfit  back  to  T’unghsien.  We’d 
love  to — for  the  M.D.  in  our  family  would  like  to  use  his  little 
knowledge  of  X-ray.  But  they  say  there  is  a depression  in  this 
country,  so  we  are  not  even  taking  a little  piece  of  an  X-ray  back. 
We  hope  that  perhaps  some  person  who  reads  this  will  some  day 
want  to  share  with  his  brothers  in  China  to  the  extent  of  being  the 
first  helper  in  our  obtaining  as  complete  and  efficient  an  X-ray 
apparatus  as  we  have  in  Lintsing. 

And  so  we  bid  you  farewell.  We  are  grateful  to  you  all  for 
all  you  have  meant  in  our  lives,  and  our  sincere  and  most  heartfelt 
wish  is  that  the  Father  who  cares  equally  for  all  may  richly  bless 
you,  as  He  has  so  abundantly  us. 
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Clipped  from  the  Saint  John  Telegraph,  June  12,  1932,  by 
Rachel  McEwen,  1910  Class,  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick, 
and  sent  to  the  editor. 


FAMED  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

NURSE  ELIZABETH  R.  SCOVIL 

BORN  HERE,  PUBLISHES  NEW  BOOK 


“Common  Ailments  of  Children”  as  Authoritative  as 
Previous  Work  of  40  Years  Ago;  at  83  Years  of  Age 
She  Finds  Life  Sweet 


By  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Lawrence 
Among  pioneer  nurses  on  this  continent  New  Brunswick 
proudly  claims  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  who,  83  years  young,  has 
recently  brought  out  a new  book,  “Common  Ailments  of  Children,” 
which  is  as  definite  and  as  appealing  in  its  realization  of  the  need 
for  correct  information  and  instant  action  in  a crisis — the  unex- 
pected happenings  in  a household  of  children  that  are  so  alarming  to 
the  mother— as  was  “The  Care  of  Children,”  published  over  forty 
years  ago  by  Miss  Scovil  and  still  regarded  as  an  authority. 

Born  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  April  30,  1849,  of  Loyalist  descent, 
Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  James  Scovil,  a grand- 
son of  the  first  Rector  of  Kingston,  N.  B. — and  here  is  a story  in  itself. 

Her  mother  was  a daughter  of  Col.  John  Robinson,  of  Pine  Grove, 
Fredericton,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Col.  Beverly  Robinson  of  the  Loyal 
American  Regiment — and  here  again  is  stirring  history. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Loyalist  settlement  in  New 
Brunswick,  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  determination,  the  fine  sense  of  humor, 
the  ability  to  think  and  act  quickly  in  an  emergency,  characteristics  that 
Miss  Scovil  has  inherited  from  these  ancestors  who  were  leading  factors  in 
the  Loyalist  movement  and  in  church  establishment.  These  traits  and  an 
intellectuality  that  has  visioned  the  future,  that  has  never  waned  but  has 
rather  developed  a more  vigorous  activity  with  each  recurring  birthday,  are 
her  assets. 

Miss  Scovil  regards  with  keen  interest  every  new  accomplishment,  finds 
a fresh  inspiration  in  each  day’s  advent;  never  doubting,  “through  the  ages 
one  increasing  purpose  runs”;  ever  knowing,  “the  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

In  1878  Miss  Scovil  entered  The  Training  School  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston.  The  School  had  been  in  existence  only  five  years 
and  not  all  the  wards  in  the  Hospital  were  under  its  charge.  “I  have  seen,” 
she  writes  me,  “the  growth  of  trained  nursing  in  America  from  its  earliest 
stages.”  It  was  while  in  training  that  Miss  Scovil  began  to  write  for  pub- 
lication. In  1879  she  sent  to  the  then  Scribner’s  Magazine,  the  predecessor  of 
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The  Century,  a paper  on  Domestic  Nursing  which  to  her  “joy  and  delight” 
wis  published  and  for  which  she  received  what  seemed  to  the  young  author 
the  magnificent  sum  of  $25. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Christian  Union  which  later  became  The  Outlook, 
accepted  a series  of  seven  papers  on  Home  Nursing,  and,  “Thus”  says 
Miss  Scovil,  “my  modest  literary  career  was  launched.” 

Quoting  from  a letter  from  Miss  Scovil : “I  wrote  innumerable  papers 
on  different  subjects  for  my  perioicals.  One  on  ‘Nursing  as  a Profession  for 
Women,’  was  published  in  the  Youth’s  Companion  and  brought,  it  was  said, 
1,200  applications  for  admission  to  the  Training  School  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.”  The  fact  remains  that  the  Hospital  authorities  tendered 
Miss  Scovil  a vote  of  thanks  for  this  assistance.  At  the  same  timie  Miss 
Scovil  was  also  writing  verse,  little  poems  of  delicate  beauty  that  originally 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Churchman  and  were  later  collected  into  a small 
volume  and  published  by  the  Henry  Altemus  Company  which  has  continued 
to  issue  her  work  for  over  50  years.  “In  the  50  years  that  I have  written  for 
the  press,”  says  Miss  Scovil,  “my  copy  has  never  been  late  but  once  and  then 
the  Mss  was  nearly  lost  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up  on  the  St.  John  river.” 

Early  in  the  ’90’s  Miss  Scovil  became  Associate  Editor  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Mother’s  Department,  a position  she 
held  for  12  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that,  realizing  the  need  for  a 
compendium  of  advice  for  young  mothers,  she  wrote  “A  Baby’s  Requirement,” 
a small  book  that  met  with  a large  sale.  Her  publishers  asked  for  a larger 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  result  was  two  books,  “The  Care  of 
Children”  and  “Preparations  for  Motherhood,”  both  of  which  are  still  in 
demand.  There  is  a little  incident  that  properly  belongs  here.  The  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  was  holding  about  this  time 
a triennial  in  Winnipeg — very  far  West  then — and  Miss  Scovil,  always  an 
active  member,  was  in  the  party.  It  is  said  and  on  good  authority  that  all 
across  Canada  at  every  station  young  mothers  demanded  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Scovil,  their  sole  purpose  to  say  “thank  you”  for  the  benefits  received  from 
her  books  and  various  articles.  No  woman  could  ask  for  greater  praise — 
“inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

Miss  Scovil  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing for  20  years,  from  its  inception  until  the  death  of  its  first  editor,  Sophia 
Palmer.  For  12  years  she  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Canadian  Nurse. 
Hers  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a life  of  intense  activity.  For  10  years  she 
had  charge  of  the  Infirmary  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
a large  Church  school  for  boys ; later  she  was  superintendent  of  the  Newport 
Hospital,  Newport,  for  six  years. 

Life  has  always  been  delightful  to  Miss  Scovil,  even  in  its  everyday 
routine ; among  its  heights  she  regards  with  honor  and  pleasure  three  visits 
made  during  two  of  her  many  trips  to  England,  to  Florence  Nightingale. 
How  these  two  brighteyed  women  must  have  talked  over  the  developments 
of  nursing  and  hospital  life  as  they  had  seen  it  on  two  continents!  Miss 
Scovil  has  also  taken  what  she  modestly  calls  “some  part”  in  the  formation 
of  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  in  Canada.  Lady  Aberdeen  really 
sought  her  assistance  and  asked  Miss  Scovil  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
organization  in  Saint  John,  at  Ottawa,  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  and  before  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  in  London,  England,  in  1899. 

Since  her  retirement  from  actual  nursing  Miss  Scovil  has  written  many 
books  for  children,  several  in  words  of  one  syllable;  books  for  older  boys 
and  girls,  and  for  older  men  and  women,  books  for  many  occasions.  Designed 
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to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  in  life  and  to  bring  a knowledge  of  the  wealth 
that  lies  within  the  Bible  and  Old  Testament  to  the  reader,  they  reveal  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Among  her  interests  outside  her  books  the  problem  of  adequate  nursing 
service  for  the  rural  parish,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  The  Pickett 
Memorial  Fund,  originated  by  Lucy  Vail  Pickett,  through  which,  when 
necessary,  nursing  assistance  and  nurses  are  provided  for  the  clergy.  Admin- 
istered under  certain  conditions,  this  fund  has  already  justified  its  existence, 
the  work  it  entailed  and  is  another  evidence  of  the  practical  manner  in  which 
Miss  Scovil  has  assisted  with  the  problems  that  have  come  to  her  knowledge. 

She  has  been  a bit  of  a traveler,  having  in  later  years  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic a number  of  times — and  is  even  now  in  England,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
surprising  should  she  fly  home  to  Canada — this  being  one  of  her  desires. 
Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  she  has  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  going  as 
far  north  as  Alaska ; has  spent  four  winters  in  South  Carolina  and  hopes  to 
make  a few  more  long  journeys  before  her  traveling  days  are  over. 

“Life  here  is  good,”  she  says,  “and  I look  forward  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  World  to  come” — truly  she  is  one  of  those  of  whom  it 
is  written ; That  which  they  have  done  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  things  they 
shall  do. 


Nurses  Have  Urgent  Puzzle  All  Their  Own 


Problem  of  an  Oversupply  Up  to  the  Nurses  Themselves, 
Says  a Physician 


Nine  months  of  work  in  the  year — that  is  the  most  a nurse 
can  hope  for  in. the  United  States  today.  The  average  nurse  will 
not  actually  get  that  much,  says  The  Modern  Hospital,  and  con- 
tinues : 

“Exact  figures  on  the  oversupply  of  nurses  in  this  country  were  made 
public  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  12,  when  Dr.  May  Ayres  Burgess,  di- 
rector of  the  committee  on  the  grading  of  nursing  schools,  told  4,000  members 
of  the  already  agitated  nursing  profession  that  no  more  than  273  days  of 
work  in  the  year  are  available  for  the  average  nurse.  Dr.  Burgess  spoke 
before  a session  of  the  biennial  convention  of  the  three  national  nursing 
organizations,  the  general  topic  being  ‘Nursing  at  the  Crossroads.’ 

“This  nine  months  of  work  for  each  nurse  would  be  possible  only  if 
nurses  served  all  the  sick  Negroes  in  the  South  and  if  all  the  very  poor 
and  all  the  sick  in  remote  rural  districts  were  adequately  nursed  during 
severe  illness.  Moreover,  this  273  days’  employment  would  actually  be  avail- 
able only  if  sickness  were  spread  out  evenly  throughout  the  year  and  divided 
evenly  among  all  nurses. 

“ ‘This  year  25,000  young  women  for  whom  there  is  no  work  will  be 
graduated  from  the  nurses’  training  schools,’  Dr.  Burgess  declared.  ‘Next 
year  there  will  be  another  25,000,  and  the  year  after  that  still  another.  In 
the  ten  years  from  1920  to  1930  the  population  of  the  entire  United  States 
has  increased  16  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  graduate  nurses  has  increased 
97  per  cent.  The  United  States  census  gives  a total  for  1930  of  894,268 
trained  nurses.’ 
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“Dr.  Burgess  believes  that  the  only  way  out  is  for  the  nurses  to  go  into 
partnership  with  the  public.  Closing  hospital  training  schools  for  nurses 
will  not  come  as  a purely  voluntary  measure.  Superintendents  of  hospitals 
and  superintendents  of  nurses  sincerely  believe  that  their  schools  are  better 
than  others  and  that  their  graduates  are  better  than  others  and  that  their 
graduates  are  needed  in  increasing  numbers,  even  though  there  is  unemploy- 
ment among  their  alumnae  at  the  present  time. 

“She  outlined  four  tasks  for  the  nurses  in  securing  a working  partner- 
ship with  the  public.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  give  full  publicity  to 
the  facts  about  the  overproduction  of  nurses  and  the  necessity  for  choos- 
ing new  students  with  the  utmost  care;  (2)  to  obtain  close  personal  con- 
tact with  influential  citizens,  so  that  those  who  shape  public  opinion  may 
become  interested  and  informed  concerning  nursing  problems ; (3)  to  be 
on  the  alert  through  local  nursing  organizations  to  work  with  the  public 
on  the  side  of  desirable  public  health  movements,  so  that  community  leaders 
will  learn  to  look  to  the  nursing  organizations  for  co-operation;  (4)  to 
wage  an  effective  campaign  against  any  attempt  to  continue  or  increase 
the  overproduction  of  nurses  in  that  community.” 

— From  New  York  Times,  July,  1932. 


“Stay  Home,  Young  Woman” 

Radio  broadcasting  was  seldom  harnessed  to  better  service  than 
when  it  drove  home  the  urgent  counsel  of  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
founder  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed recently  to  young  women  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
who  are  seeking  employment. 

Stay  home,  young  woman,  was  her  text — a plea,  she  added, 
that  could  not  be  made  too  strong  at  the  present  moment.  Miss 
Wald  was  speaking  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  net- 
work in  behalf  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  That 
city,  she  said,  is  a wonderful  city,  but  not  if  you  are  out  of  work, 
without  friends,  relatives  or  bank  account.  Conservative  estimates, 
she  said,  place  the  number  of  unemployed  in  that  city  at  800,000  to 
1,000,000.  The  opportunities  for  a girl  to  find  work,  or  even  shelter 
and  food  in  return  for  services,  are  few  and  far  between.  The  situ- 
ation of  far  too  many  of  these  disillusioned  and  unsuccessful  seek- 
ers of  employment  is  becoming  daily  more  acute. 

In  varying  degree  a similar  picture  could  be  painted  of  most 
large  cities.  Distant  pastures  have  a trick  of  looking  greener,  but 
the  broadcast  from  New  York  only  reiterates  and  accentuates  warn- 
ings that  have  been  issued  from  many  urban  centers.  Hollywood 
is  continually  stressing  the  admonition  to  girls  with  screen  ambi- 
tions to  stay  away.  It  is  only  too  true  that  there,  as  in  many  other 
centers,  thousands  of  young  women  are  stranded  without  even 
resources  to  buy  a ticket  home. 
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The  home  town  may  seem  dull  and  the  farm  uninteresting, 
but,  until  conditions  change  very  materially,  to  leave  those  places 
for  the  city  and  sever  themselves  from  friends  and  relatives  is  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  young  women  in  search  of  employment. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 


News  from  Here  and  There 

The  next  Congress  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses  will 
take  place  July  10  to  July  15,  1933,  at  Paris,  France,  and  Brussels, 
Belgium.  Only  nurses  are  admitted  to  meetup,  i.e.,  every  American 
Nurse  attending  the  convention  must  have  a membership  card 
showing  that  she  is  a member  of  the  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion through  the  Alumnse,  District  and  State  Associations. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  in  progress  both  in  France  and 
Belgium  for  a great  congress. 


Out  of  nineteen  American  students  awarded  scholarships  for 
study  in  foreign  universities,  Miss  Lillian  L.  Balboni,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerardo  M.  Balboni  (Lillian  Dobie,  class  1910),  of 
142  Willow  Street,  West  Roxbury,  has  been  awarded  a fellow- 
ship and  scholarship  for  study  under  the  American-Italian  Stu- 
dent Exchange.  Miss  Balboni  will  study  Italian  Literature. 


Bessie  Florence  Brown,  M.G.H.  Class  1916,  Honored 
The  Nu  Sigma  Phi  award  of  $25,  the  highest  honor  that  a 
woman  student  at  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  may  re- 
ceive, was  presented  to  Bessie  Florence  Brown,  valedictorian. 

This  award  is  based  on  character,  personality  and  scholastic 
standing. 


Dr.  Verhoeff  Awarded  Ophthalmology  Medal 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Verhoeff,  Director  of  the  Howe  Laboratory 
of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
has  been  awarded  the  Howe  medal  for  distinguished  service  to 
ophthalmology  by  the  American  Ophthamological  Society.  He  has 
also  been  elected  chairman  of  the  section  on  ophthalmology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  1930  Dr.  Verhoeff  was  awarded 
the  medal  for  ophthalmic  research  by  the  section  in  ophthalmology 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Through  the  research  work  conducted  in  the  Howe  Laboratory 
considerable  progress  is  being  accomplished  in  solving  ophthalmic 
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problems.  Dr.  Verhoeflf  has  been  studying  torsion  of  the  eye,  and 
has  been  constructing  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  stereo- 
scopic vision  and  strabismus. 


Nurses  Decorate  Their  Memorial,  May  1932 
For  the  first  time  the  nurse’s  statue  in  the  Grand  Staircase 
Hall  of  the  State  House,  Boston,  dedicated  to  the  nurses  who  have 
died  in  all  wars,  was  decorated  by  nurses,  when  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  All-Nurses  Post  of  the  American  Legion  held  ex- 
ercises there.  Two  wreaths  were  placed  at  the  statue  by  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Cuttall,  Commander  of  the  Post. 


Miss  Farmer  Guest  of  Honor  at  Banquet 
June  7,  1932 

The  outstanding  achievements  in  medical  social  work  of  Miss 
Gertrude  L.  Farmer,  for  seventeen  years  director  of  social  work 
at  Boston  City  Hospital,  were  praised  at  a dinner  given  in  her 
honor  by  130  members  of  the  New  England  District  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers  last  night  at  the 
Women’s  Republican  Club,  46  Beacon  Street.  Miss  Farmer  will 
leave  her  position  in  September. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  founder  of  medical  social  work,  with 
whom  Miss  Farmer  was  associated  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, was  the  toastmaster.  He  declared  Miss  Farmer’s  assistance 
invaluable.  He  said  that  Europe,  because  of  a lack  of  democratic 
feeling  of  equality  between  doctor  and  social  worker,  would  never 
equal  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  such  work. 

Miss  Ida  Cannon,  chief  of  social  service  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  told  of  the  training  given  young  social  workers 
by  Miss  Farmer,  who  is  a former  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospital  Social  Workers. 


Dr.  Shattuck  Weds  Mrs.  F.  W.  Peabody 
The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Peabody  and  Dr.  George  C. 
Shattuck  took  place  July  9,  1932,  in  Brookline,  where  Dr.  Abbot 
Peterson,  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian,  per- 
formed the  wedding  ceremony,  at  which  only  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  two  families  were  present. 

Dr.  Shattuck  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  at 
Harvard  University  and  is  an  extensive  traveller.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  he  recently  has 
directed  work  in  Guatemala  and  in  Yucatan.  He  was  a member  of 
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the  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  expedition  to  the  Amazon,  and 
of  the  Harvard  expedition  to  Africa.  He  is  a member  of  the  Har- 
vard clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York;  the  Tavern  Club,  Boston, 
Norfolk  and  Myopia  Hunt  clubs,  and  of  various  other  clubs. 


Dr.  Edward  Wylly  Taylor  died  at  his  home,  457  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  August  17,  1932,  after  a long  illness. 

As  a medical  student  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  later 
while  in  Germany  as  a student  of  Professor  Herman  Oppenhein, 
he  was  largely  concerned  with  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system. 

In  1893  he  began  the  practice  of  Neurology  in  Boston  and 
became  associated  with  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  first  labora- 
tory devoted  to  neuropathology  in  this  country  was  established  at 
Harvard  for  him.  His  main  source  of  clinical  material  was  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of : 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  New  York  City. 

The  Newton  Nurses’  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Journal 

The  Alumnae  Journal  of  the  Alumna  Association  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  A.M.A. 

The  News  Letter  of  Waltham  Graduate  Nurses’  Association. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News,  New  York  City. 


Going 

With  languid  step,  Miss  Summer  goes 
Through  leafy  arching  aisles  of  time, 
Touching  with  gentle  kiss,  the  rose, 

The  honeysuckle  and  the  thyme; 

Across  the  slope,  with  silent  tread, 

Tears  a-glitter  on  her  gown 
Blind  to  the  verdant  arms  outspread, 

Deaf  to  the  trumpeting  of  sound. 

— John  Fisher. 
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Amendments  to  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association, 
May,  1932 

At  the  May  31,  1932  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
adopted,  in  order  to  have  them  conform  with  those  of  District 
Association  No.  5,  M.  S.  N.  A.,  of  which  this  association  is  a part: 

Constitution 

Article  II,  Section  3.  By  insertion  in  first  line,  after  “with”,  the  words 
“District  Association,  No.  5,  of  the  M.  S.  N.  A.”,  to  read 

Section  3.  In  cooperation  with  District  Association  Number  5 of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association  and  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  to  work  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  professional  and  educational  advancement  of  nursing. 

Article  III,  Section  1 (a).  Changed  to  read* 

Article  III,  Section  1 ( b ).  Changed  to  read* 

Article  III,  Section  1 (c).  Changed  to  read* 

*The  changes  in  Article  III,  Section  a,  b,  and  c,  are  the  additions  of  the 
words  “District”  or  “Fifth  District”  as  the  case  may  be. 

(a)  Active  members  shall  be  those  who  are  residing  in  the  District  of 
which  this  Alumnae  Association  is  a part.  This  membership  includes  mem- 
bership in  the  Fifth  District  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  and  in  the  American 
Nurses’  Association. 

They  must  be  registered  nurses,  except  in  the  case  of  unregistered  nurses 
who  were  members  of  the  Alumnae  before  January,  1918. 

(b)  Non-Resident  members  are  those  whose  residence  is  not  in  the  Fifth 
District;  members  who  are  permanently  located  elsewhere.  Non-Resident 
members  cannot  hold  office. 

(c)  Associate  members  are  those  whose  membership  gives  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  local  Alumnae  Association  but  does  not  include  mem- 
bership in  the  District,  State  and  National  Association.  Associate  members 
cannot  hold  office. 

Article  IV,  Section  1.  Changed  by  substituting,  in  the  fourth  line — for 
“2  auditors”,  “3  directors”,  and  adding  “one  director  shall  be  the  Principal 
of  the  Training  School”  to  read : 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  a First 
Vice-President,  a Second  Vice-President,  a Recording  Secretary,  a Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a Treasurer  and  three  Directors.  One  Director  shall  be 
the  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
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By-Laws 


Article  I,  Section  1. 
Article  I,  Section  2. 
Article  I,  Section  3. 
Article  I,  Section  4. 
Article  I,  Section  5. 


Changed  to  read — 

Section  2 and  3 of  old  By-Laws. 

Section  4 of  old  By-Laws,  changed  to  read — 
Section  5 of  old  By-Laws,  changed  to  read — 
New  Section. 


ARTICLE  I. 

DUES. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  for  Active  Members  shall  be  $4.50,  including 
District  dues  of  $2.50,  payable  in  advance  in  October  for  the  next  calendar 
year.  District  dues  include  dues  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 

Section  2.  The  annual  dues  for  Non-Resident  Members  and  for  Asso- 
ciate Members  shall  be  $2.00. 

Section  3.  Members  failing  to  pay  dues  before  January  1st  shall  at  once 
be  notified  by  the  Treasurer  and  those  not  paying  by  February  1st  shall  for- 
feit the  rights  of  membership  and  their  names  shall  be  taken  from  the  roll 
of  members. 

Section  4.  Members  who  have  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 
may  be  reinstated  on  payment  of  dues  for  the  current  year. 

Section  5.  Dues  received  by  the  treasurer  after  November  first  for  the 
next  calendar  year  shall  be  paid  monthly  on  the  25th  to  the  District  Associa- 
tion during  each  year. 

Article  II,  Section  4.  Changed  to  read — 

Section  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  classified 
list  of  the  membership  of  the  Association,  with  the  address  of  each  member, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  February,  shall  take  from  the  roll  of  members  the 
names  of  all  whose  dues  have  not  been  paid.  She  shall  notify  all  officers  of 
election  and  committees  of  their  appointment.  She  shall  send  notices  of  time 
and  place  of  all  meetings  and  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
Association.  She  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of  District  Association  Num- 
ber 5 of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  officers  immediately  after  their  election. 

Article  II,  Section  5.  Changed  to  read — 

Section  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  applications  for  membership, 
presenting  the  same  to  Executive  Committee  for  action.  She  shall  collect  all 
dues,  pay  all  bills  upon  warrant  signed  by  the  President  and  keep  a record 
of  all  money  received  and  expended.  She  shall  order  all  stationery  and 
printing  as  recommended  by  the  Association.  On  the  first  day  of  November 
she  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  District  Association  Number  5 of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  the  annual  dues  of  $2.50  per  capita 
for  active  members  on  the  basis  of  membership  taken  on  that  date. 

Article  II,  Section  6.  Section  6,  of  old  By-Laws,  omitted ; Section  7 of  old 
By-Laws,  becomes  Section  6 of  the  new  By-Laws. 

Article  II,  Section  6.  The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  shall  each  give 
a written  report  at  the  annual  meeting. 
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Article  II,  Section  7.  Section  8,  of  old  By-Laws,  becomes  new  Section  7, 
changed  to  read : 

Section  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall : 

Act  upon  all  applications  for  membership; 

Shall  investigate  all  charges  against  members ; 

Shall  provide  for  auditing  of  the  Treasurer’s  books; 

Shall  appoint  all  Standing  Committees  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

Shall  appoint  all  special  committees; 

Shall  appoint  the  editors  and  business  managers  of  the  Quarterly  Record 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Quarterly  Record  Committee; 

Shall  transact  the  business  of  the  Association  in  the  interim  between 
meetings. 

Article  III,  Section  1.  New. 

ARTICLE  III. 

COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  be  a member  ex  officio  of  all  committees. 

Article  III,  Section  2.  Section  1,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  becomes  Section  2, 
changed  to  read : 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  six  Standing  Committees,  namely:  Program, 
Hospitality,  Social  Service,  Nominating,  Quarterly  Record  and  Red  Cross, 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members  each. 

Article  III,  Section  2.  Section  2,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  becomes  new  Sec- 
tion 2,  with  the  words  “shall  include  the  Corresponding  Secretary”  added. 

Section  3.  The  Program  Committee  shall  include  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  shall  arrange  a program  for  the  meetings  of  the  year,  and 
shall  send  important  notices  and  news  of  the  Association  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing. 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Section  3,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  becomes  Section 
4,  of  the  new : 

Section  4.  The  Hospitality  Committee  shall  provide  refreshments. 

Article  III,  Section  5.  Section  4,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  becomes  Section  5, 
of  the  new: 

Section  5.  The  Social  Service  Committee  shall  investigate  all  applications 
for  aid.  It  shall  promote  interest  in  and  secure  contributions  for  the  Emer- 
gency and  Relief  Fund  of  this  Association. 

Article  III,  Section  6.  Section  5,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  becomes  Section  6 
of  the  new  By-Laws,  changed  to  read : 

Section  6.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  prepare  a ticket  for  each 
biennial  meeting  consisting  of  one  or  more  names  for  each  office  to  be  filled, 
provided  these  members  have  consented  to  serve  if  elected,  and  shall  present 
the  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Article  III,  Section  7.  New. 

Section  7.  The  Quarterly  Record  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
one  to  be  elected  annually  and  each  member  to  serve  five  years.  It  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  Editorial  Staff  and  recommend  names  of  persons  for 
Editors  and  Business  Managers  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Article  III,  Section  8.  New. 

Section  8.  The  Red  Cross  Committee  shall  stimulate  enrollment  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  Nursing  service  and  shall  interest  nurses  in  Red  Cross 
activities. 

Article  V,  Section  2.  Section  2,  of  the  old  By-Laws,  with  the  word  “three” 
changed  to  read  “five”. 

Section  2.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  a meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Article  VII.  Same  as  Article  VII,  in  old  By-Laws,  having  the  words 
“for  Women’s  Clubs,”  omitted. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AUTHORITY. 

The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  comprised  in  Parliamentary  Usage 
by  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Fox,  shall  be  the  authority  of  all  meetings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  subject  to  special  rules  which  may 
at  any  time  be  adopted. 

Article  IX,  Section  2.  New. 

Section  2.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  without  pre- 
vious notice  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  present. 

Article  IX,  Section  2.  New. 

Section  4.  Copies  of  all  Articles  in  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  amended, 
adopted  or  repealed  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  District  Associa- 
tion Number  5 of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association. 


The  Autumn  Meeting  of  District  Number  5 
of  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

The  Fifth  District  of  M.  S.  N.  A.  will  hold  a meeting  Friday, 
October  7,  1932,  at  8.15  p.m.,  at  the  Evans  Memorial,  Massachu- 
setts Memorial  Hospital,  East  Concord  Street,  Boston. 


The  Training  School  Requirements 

In  Bacon’s  Dictionary  of  Boston,  published  in  1886,  in  a 
a chapter  on  Nursing  Training  Schools,  I find  this  paragraph: 
“The  conditions  of  admittance  to  the  Massachusetts  General  are : 
sound  health,  age  between  25  and  35,  good  moral  character  and  a 
common  school  education.” 
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News  Items 

Carrie  M.  Hall,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  spent  a pleasant  vacation  at  her  cottage 
at  Sagamore  Beach,  South  Shore.  Miss  Hall  enjoys  friends ; her 
guest  book  shows  more  than  fifty  callers  either  spending  a week- 
end or  a leisurely  call. 

Ruth  Sleeper,  class  1922,  was  on  the  teaching  staff  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  She 
is  to  be  assistant  to  Miss  Hall  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
We  welcome  her  back  to  Massachusetts. 

Mary  M.  Pickering,  class  1916,  Professor  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, University  of  California,  has  been  teaching  at  Los  Angeles 
for  the  summer  session. 

B.S.  degrees  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
have  been  conferred  on  Sally  M.  Johnson,  1910;  Helen  J.  Burgess, 
1928 ; and  Anna  M.  Taylor,  1928. 

Alta  C.  Walls,  1921,  is  with  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
She  presents  nursing  books  to  the  schools  in  the  West.  She  finds 
her  work  very  interesting. 

Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  1909,  spent  the  vacation  month  with  her 
family  at  Escummac  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  She  has  returned  to 
her  duties  as  Supervisor  of  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

Josephine  E.  Thurlow,  1909,  Superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Hospital,  and  Frances  V.  Ladd,  1911,  Superintendent  of 
the  Faulkner  Hospital,  are  going  by  auto  to  Detroit  to  attend  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  September  12-16. 

Margaret  Dieter,  1916,  Superintendent  of  the  Nursing  School 
at  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital,  is  camping  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks. 

Esther  Dart  will  be  absent  from  the  Fenway  Club,  Boston, 
until  the  middle  of  September.  She  is  vacationing  with  relatives 
at  Rensselaer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  S. 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher,  class  1928,  attended  the  summer 
school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Miss  Sara  Parsons  expects  to  return  to  Boston  in  September. 

Harriet  Mabee,  1903,  Simcoe,  Ontario,  recently  visited  the 
School  of  Nursing  Office. 
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Lyyli  Eklund,  1931,  Instructor  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  Georgianna  Hatch,  1931,  Instructor  at  the 
McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Massachusetts,  Ruth  Harrington, 
1932,  Jacqueline  Davis,  1932,  have  taken  the  Summer  Course  at 
Teachers’  College.  Jacqueline  Davis  has  been  appointed  Instructor 
of  Practical  Nursing  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  McCrae  spent  part  of  her  vacation  with  Jessie  Grant, 
1906,  in  Springfield,  Vermont. 

Nancy  M.  Fraser,  1914,  was  recently  a patient  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Miss  Fraser  spent  her  vacation 
in  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. 

Grace  I.  Iskiyan,  1930,  Public  Health  Nurse  in  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  was  a recent  patient  at  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Hazel  Gammon,  1916,  Practical  Instructor  at  the  White  Plains 
Hospital,  White  Plains,  New  York,  spent  the  month  of  July  with 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Jennie  Neal,  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Kathleen  Atto,  1922,  Marjorie  Johnson,  1929,  and  Minnie 
Pohe,  Educational  Director  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
took  the  Saguenay  River  trip  in  July. 

A Reception  and  Tea  was  given  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson  and 
Miss  Wood  on  the  afternoon  of  August  twelfth  in  the  Walcott 
Home.  Miss  Johnson  had  just  returned  from  a six  weeks’  European 
tour,  visiting  France,  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  Miss  Wood  is  taking  an  extended  vacation. 

Ellen  M.  Monahan,  1914,  now  Sister  Mary  Anne  Regis,  is 
doing  settlement  work  in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  under  the 
Catholic  Charity  Bureau. 

Hope  A.  Wheelock,  1916,  has  recently  left  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  is  now  at  the  Channing  Home,  Bos- 
ton, and  making  favorable  progress. 

Lillian  Gilbert,  1929,  with  her  parents,  are  driving  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Hawes  (Abby-Helen  Deni- 
son, 1914)  will  be  interested  to  know  they  are  now  residing  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Hawes  is  Resident  Surgeon  at  the 
Trusdale  Hospital. 

Sally  Rowter,  1918,  and  Elizabeth  Pumphey,  1918,  are  driv- 
ing new  “V  8’s”. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen,  1915),  with  their 
children  Segrid,  Charles  and  Gudrun,  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
August  26th  for  T’unghsien,  near  Peiping,  North  China. 


Miss  Anita  Jones,  M.G.H.  1921,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Supervisor  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Nursing  in  the 
Woman’s  Hospital  of  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Association. 

This  hospital  will  open  September  first  at  Sixty-eighth  to  Sev- 
entieth Streets,  overlooking  the  East  River.  It  is  the  merger  of 
three  units — the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Alms  House,  and  the 
Manhattan  Maternity  Hospital. 

A special  feature  of  the  agreement,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment, is  that  graduate  work  for  physicians  and  special  training  for 
nurses,  for  years  distinctive  activities  in  the  Lying-In,  will  be 
continued. 

The  new  maternity  hospital  will  provide  160  beds  for  obstet- 
rical and  gynecological  cases,  according  to  the  plans,  and  in  addi- 
tion, 150  beds  will  be  provided  in  the  adjacent  pediatric  department. 

Among  the  names  of  the  prominent  medical  men  who  have 
been  connected  more  recently  with  the  Lying-In  is  Dr.  James  W. 
Markoe,  nationally  known  in  the  field  of  obstetrical  analgesia. 

Miss  Jones  is  now  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  observing,  in  preparation  for  her  new  position. 


Dorothy  Tarbox,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  is  spending  her  vacation  with  her  family 
at  Westport,  Maine. 


Appointments 

Ruth  Harrington  (1932),  Instructor,  St.  Luke’s,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Sylvia  Perkins  (1928),  Director  of  Curriculum,  Flushing 
Hospital,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Fowle  Clark  (1918),  Admitting  Office,  Meriden  Hos- 
pital, Meriden,  Conn. 

Ann  Taylor  (1928),  Instructor,  Brooklyn  Methodist  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Olive  Ancill  (1925),  Supervisor,  Mary  McClellan  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Marguerite  Dunn  (1928),  charge  of  Emergency  Ward, 
M.  G.  H. 

Enes  Zambon  (1929),  night  nurse  in  charge  of  Emergency 
Ward,  M.  G.  H. 

Helen  Forrant  (1930),  Head  Nurse,  Ward  E,  M.  G.  H. 

Helen  Burgess  (1928),  Supervisor,  Lower  Surgical  Wards, 
M.  G.  H. 

Katharine  Prentiss  (1921),  Instructor,  Emergency  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Irene  Willard  (1927),  Supervisor,  Baker  Memorial,  M.  G.  H. 

Naomi  Lanouette  (1927),  Night  Supervisor,  Richardson 
House,  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Ruth  Hopper  (1924),  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Hampton 
Hospital,  Hampton,  Va. 

Marie  Hanscom  (1932),  Instructor  in  Nursing,  Park  Avenue 
Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Sleeper  (1922),  Assistant  to  Miss  Hall,  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham Hospital,  Boston. 

Alice  Bogdan  (1925),  Supervisor,  O.  P.  D.,  at  the  Boston 
Lying-In  Hospital,  Boston. 

Edith  Holway  (1932),  Assistant  to  Miss  McCrae  as  Instructor 
in  Nursing  Principles  and  Practice  and  Bandaging,  to  replace  Miss 
Wenona  Abbott  who  returns  to  Teachers  College. 

May  Warner  (1916),  teaching  operating  room  technique  and 
giving  anaesthesia  at  the  Henrietta  D.  Goodall  Hospital,  Incj., 
Sanford,  Maine. 

Esther  Martenson  (1925),  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  Vanderbilt  Hospital,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dora  E.  McEwan  (1924),  Instructor,  Nursing  Practice, 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Pomeroy  (1902),  Superintendent,  The  General  Hos- 
pital, Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Jane  MacKay  (1911),  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Henry 
Heywood  Hospital,  Gardiner,  Mass. 
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Marriages 

Dean-Smith.  On  June  9,  1932,  Margaret  Dean  (1929)  to 
Francis  Smith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  living  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Bancroft-Thompson.  On  June  18,  1932,  Helen  Bancroft 
( 1920)  to  Clifford  Thompson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  are  living 
in  Westbrook,  Maine. 

Holt-Appleton.  Ruth  Holt  (1931)  to  Mr.  Scott  S.  Appleton 
on  December  26,  1931.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton  are  living  at  40 
Frances  Avenue,  Auburn,  R.  I. 

Lamphier-Adams.  Josephine  Lamphier  (1932)  to  Dr.  Herb- 
ert Adams  on  April  9,  1932. 

Ross-MacKinnon.  Lydia  Jane  Ross  (Feb.  1932)  to  Rev. 
Archibald  Donald  MacKinnon  on  June  15,  1932,  at  Roberta,  Cape 
Breton. 

Zeller-Bauer.  Margaret  Zeller  to  Dr.  Walter  Bauer  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1931,  at  Still  River,  Mass. 

Gay-d’Elseaux.  Virginia  Gay  (1931)  to  Dr.  Frank  Christian 
d’Elseaux  on  July  13,  1932,  at  Friendship,  Maine.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
d’Elseaux  will  make  their  home  in  Boston. 


Engagements 

Esterbrook-Bennett.  Agnes  Esterbrook  to  Joseph  Bennett, 
July  4,  1932. 

Turner- Paine.  Dorothy  Turner  (1927)  to  Dr.  John  Randolph 
Paine  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Dr.  Paine  is  now  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Births 

A daughter,  Claire  Alice,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Warner,  Jr.  (Lilias  Wilson,  1921),  on  October  7,  1931. 
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Deaths 

Matilda  A.  MacQuarrie  died  in  Boston  during  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  She  was  born  in  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  and  after  some 
years  of  residence  in  Boston  became  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  with  the  class  of  1890  and  held  the  position  of 
head  nurse  for  one  year. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  hospital  Mrs.  MacQuarrie  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  work  under  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  she  stayed 
there  eight  years.  Later  she  returned  to  Boston  where  she  carried 
on  nursing  and  massage  work.  She  was  a member  of  the  Old 
Church  of  the  Messiah  and  later  the  Trinity  Church.  She  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  former  church  for 
several  years. 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

(Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms , $7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  of  He  SuM  County  fliirses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PAUL  JONES 
Regulation  M.  G.  H. 

Graduate  Uniforms 

ON  SALE  BY 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 
at  $6.50  each 

Made  of  Sanforized  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  poplin. 

THEY  CANT  SHRINK  OUT  OF  FIT. 


For  further  information  write 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

Paul  Jones  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Compliments  of 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

To  all  graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H.  far  and  near,  the  Quarterly 
Record  sends  its  best  wishes  for  this  Christmastide  and  every 
day  throughout  the  year.  May  the  coming  year  bring  prosperity 
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PRESS  OF  W S.  BEST  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS 


Editorials 

Everywhere  in  this  depression,  the  nursing  profession  is 
doing  its  part  in  free  and  unpaid  service  to  the  sick  who  cannot  pay. 
More  than  ever  before,  the  nurses,  the  physicians,  and  the  hospitals 
are  being  drawn  upon  for  free  service. 
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While  we  wait  on  the  phone  for  the  call  of  the  doctor  or  the 
hospital,  are  we  taking  advantage  of  this  lull  in  professional  work, 
to  attend  lectures  and  clinics,  to  read  books  long  neglected,  to  study 
professional  problems,  to  write  for  the  Quarterly  to  strengthen 
our  various  organizations  and  units. 


In  the  financial  disaster  that  has  come  to  so  many  commer- 
cial and  private  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  the  M.  G.  H. 
stands  securely. 


The  government  hospitals  that  have  been  so  great  a menace 
to  established  hospitals  all  over  the  country,  are  being  exhibited  in 
their  true  light  as  the  most  expensive  machinery  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  Veteran  yet  devised.  The  Veteran  who  could  be  cared  for 
at  home  in  his  own  town  and  among  his  own  friends  and  his 
family,  is  sent  thousands  of  miles  away,  from  hospital  to  hospital. 
It  is  not  the  Veteran  who  is  responsible  for  this  government  routine 
and  cost ; it  is  the  government  at  Washington  that  thrives  upon  this 
vast  expenditure  of  public  funds. 


To  those  who  feel  the  attraction  of  pioneering  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hathaway’s  article  on  Indian  nursing  will  appeal. 

Again  we  have  “the  nurse  on  horseback”  travelling  through 
creeks  and  canyons  over  mountains  and  through  ditches. 

The  nurse  must  meet  many  situations  and  problems.  All  health 
measures  known  to  her  must  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  facts  to  be 
understood  by  these  primitive  people.  The  magic  and  superstition 
used  by  them  in  the  care  of  their  sick  must  be  overcome. 

Here  surely  is  a field  needing  our  unemployed  nurses,  who 
are  best  prepared  in  all  public  health  measures. 


Graduation  at  Eight  Thirty,  Friday  Evening,  February  10 

The  graduation  speaker  is  Mrs.  August  Belmont  of  New 
York  City.  During  the  World  War  Mrs.  Belmont  was  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Committee.  During 
the  year  1931,  and  the  current  year  of  1932,  Mrs.  Belmont  has 
been  Director  of  the  Unemployment  Bureau  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Through  the  median  of  the  Quarterly  the  graduates  of  the 
school  are  invited  to  attend.  Individual  invitations  are  not  issued. 


Where  charity  stands  umtching 
And  faith  holds  vuide  the  door. 

The  darh  night  vuaits,  the  glory  breahs, 
And  Christmas  comes  once  more. 


— . Phillips  Brooks 
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Cfjrtatmas  &ebertes 

I REMEMBER,  long  ago,  a Christmas  Eve  in  Boston. 
All  my  world  consisted  of  one  big  hospital,  then.  I had 
been  sick,  but  I was  allowed  out  in  a wheel  chair  to 
listen  to  Doctor  Cabot* s carol  singers.  It  was  snowing — one 
of  those  soft,  windless  snowstorms — and  the  singers,  grouped 
in  front  of  the  Bulfinch  Building,  were  just  a drab  blob  in 
the  dusk.  They  were  singing,  i(Silent  Night,  Holy  Night  ” 
and  as  I sat  there  listening,  the  corridor  door  behind  me 
opened  with  characteristic  abruptness,  and  the  woman  who 
had  been  my  instructor  in  Practical  Nursing  came  out  into 
the  snow. 

I realized  vaguely  what  she  meant  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession; now,  standing  there  by  the  old  gray  walls  of  the 
hospital  she  loved,  with  the  stern  lines  of  her  mouth  soften- 
ing as  she  listened,  her  kind  eyes  hidden  by  the  darkness — 
and  they  were  kind  as  I knew  from  past  experiences — with 
the  snow  sifting  down  over  her  hair  and  cap  and  stiff  white 
uniform,  very  suddenly  she  became,  for  me,  the  spirit  of 
nursing  itself.  All  her  life,  and  mind,  and  heart  had  been 
given  to  her  teaching,  without  recognition — beyond  perhaps 
her  own  school;  and  she  wanted  no  recognition.  All  she 
wanted  was  that  her  raw  youngsters  should  go  out  into  the 
world  to  give  of  themselves  and  their  young  strength,  and  to 
give  efficiently  and  well.  In  that  moment  of  understanding  I 
saw  her  as  she  is, — one  of  the  world’s  greatest  women. 

An  extract  from  : — 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
By  Helen  Dore  Boylston,  R.N. 
December,  1925. 
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Address  given  at  the  Commencement — American  Hospital  in  Paris 

June  15,  1932 

The  Adjustment  of  Nursing  Theory  to  Practice  in  Europe 

Hazel  Avis  Goff,  R.  N.,  B.  S. 

My  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today  was  received  when  in 
Athens,  that  historic  place,  which  in  its  day  led  the  world  in  mat- 
ters of  medicine  and  hygiene.  Modern  Athens  is  a city  of  the  most 
striking  contrasts  where  luxury  and  misery,  spotlessness  and  filth, 
gaiety  and  suffering  dwell  side  by  side  and  ultra  modern  buildings 
spring  up  among  ancient  ruins.  It  is  a city  where  modern  nursing 
is  having  very  acute  and  prolonged  growing  pains  and  public  health 
is  a new  topic  of  conversation.  During  the  first  day  or  two  of  my 
visit  I felt  very  confused  and  even  depressed.  Not  depressed  about 
Greek  nurses  for  they  have  Spartan  blood  in  their  veins,  but  the 
scene  as  a whole,  there,  represented  and  could  be  compared  to 
the  general  state  of  international  nursing  as  I visualize  it,  today. 
It  was  simple  to  match  the  varying  municipal  conditions,  stretched 
out  in  that  beautiful  harbor,  with  similar  types  of  nursing  condi- 
tions which  prevail  throughout  the  world ; even  in  Europe  they 
abound.  I felt  confused  probably,  because,  being  an  American,  my 
first  reaction  is  always  to  standardize  everything  in  sight.  A futile 
reaction  to  have  in  the  East.  Fortunately  experience  is  teaching  me 
instead,  the  increased  value  of  cultivating  all  new  things  which  I 
find  to  the  highest  degree  and  conserving  their  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  which  lie  their  intrinsic  value.  From  this  mental 
kaleidoscope  I sought  some  helpful  suggestions  to  bring  to  an  inter- 
national group  in  Paris.  Vainly  I questioned  what  common  factors 
could  be  found  which  would  be  useful  to  nurses  from  eight  different 
countries  on  entering  their  new  profession. 

The  following  day  I spent  in  the  most  primitive  permanent 
hospital  I have  ever  visited.  It  was  an  American  hospital,  too.  A 
far  cry  indeed  from  the  beautiful  buildings,  attractive  gardens,  com- 
plete equipment  and  highly  qualified  staff  represented  here.  It  was 
a humble  80-bed  institution,  housed  in  mud  barracks,  scorching 
under  a blazing  sun  on  an  arid  plain  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
similar  mud  huts,  and,  like  them,  dependent  upon  a water  supply 
which  had  to  be  carried  by  hand.  This  hospital  and  nursing  school 
is  the  only  medical  institution  to  serve  a community  of  60,000. 
Naturally  the  equipment  and  technique  used  are  simple,  but  all  the 
principles  involved  in  good  nursing  care  as : cleanliness,  accuracy, 
kindness,  watchfulness  and  order  are  recognized  and  followed  in 
so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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In  watching  the  native  student  nurses  in  that  hospital,  I found 
the  answer  to  my  queries,  and  I pass  a few  of  them  on  to  you  as 
thoughts  which  may  be  of  value  when  you  find  yourselves  work- 
ing alone  far  from  the  friendly  supervision  and  constant  guidance 
of  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris. 

The  first  two  suggestions  must  have  been  the  very  cornerstones 
on  which  that  particular  hospital  and  school  were  founded,  they 
were  so  very  evident  at  every  turn.  They  are : 

1.  To  learn  to  recognize  the  most  important  objective  in  the 
work  and  to  direct  all  efforts  toward  its  achievement. 

2.  To  be  guided  by  principles  rather  than  techniques. 

The  third  suggestion  is  a very  general  one  which  most  of  us  do  not 
consider  of  primary  importance.  That  is : 

3.  To  accept  criticism  cheerfully  and  profit  by  it. 

Lacking  the  gift  to  talk  in  inspiring  terms  of  service,  of  ideals 
or  professional  ideals  in  the  abstract,  discussion  of  these  topics 
must  necessarily  be  of  a very  informal,  practical  nature.  Neverthe- 
less, with  such  scope  as  the  European  field,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
samples  which  are  clear  cut  and  which  can  be  conveyed  to  you  in  a 
few  moments. 

I was  asked  to  give  some  information  on  the  “ Adjustment  of 
Nursing  Theory  to  Practice  in  Europe”  which  presents  a very  great 
challenge  to  the  nurses  of  this  continent  and  one  which  completely 
engulfs  my  sympathies.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  public  in  America,  from  which  your  directors  have  come, 
and  that  of  Europe,  your  home,  is  quite  different.  This  is  to  be 
expected  since  one  represents  youth  and  the  other  maturity  and  it 
naturally  follows  that  nursing  conditions  are  viewed  in  a similar 
manner. 

We  often  hear  it  said  these  days  that  American  nursing  is  at 
a cross  roads — undecided  about  the  course  to  follow,  with  a cloud 
of  unemployment  looming  up  on  the  professional  horizon  caused 
largely  by  mass  production,  with  insufficient  regard  for  quality.  In 
some  states  statistics  show  that  there  is  an  average  of  one  trained 
nurse  for  every  350  persons.  In  Europe,  except  for  a few  instances, 
this  figure  cannot  even  be  approximated.  In  the  majority  of  coun- 
tries the  proportion  is  one  trained  nurse  to  thousands. 

When  we  review  nursing  in  most  of  the  European  countries  we 
find  it  has  not  reached  a crossroads,  but  the  nurses  are  still  blazing 
new  trails  since  to  date  such  health  workers  have  not  been  consid- 
ered a utility,  requiring  mass  production.  However,  just  how  these 
trails  will  be  cut  in  the  future  is  an  intriguing  problem  because  the 
perfect  pattern  has  yet  to  be  made. 
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It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  new  pattern  must  be  fashioned 
by  local  peoples,  with  local  methods  and  according  to  local  needs. 
No  superimposed  foreign  program  can  yield  the  same  enduring 
results,  although  temporarily  more  may  be  accomplished  in  a brief 
period  by  such  means.  Also,  I believe  much  may  be  gained  by  study- 
ing the  failures  and  successes  of  the  various  methods  used  in  other 
lands.  Some  of  you  will  probably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  these  new  programs,  since  the  first  essential  in  all 
such  undertakings  is  women  of  intelligence  and  breeding,  who  can 
adapt  their  teachings  to  the  existing  conditions  of  everyday  life 
This  is  the  vital  spot  in  the  whole  system. 

In  general  the  preparation  of  nurses  is  bound  to  become  more 
challenging  for  future  society  with  its  unemployment,  weakened 
homes,  problems  of  speed,  health  and  leisure  will  require  in  the 
future  an  individual  of  quite  a different  caliber.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion fairly  the  closest  co-operation  of  the  public  is  necessary.  Drast- 
ic measures  must  be  taken  to  interest  the  public  in  this  problem. 

At  present  the  public  throughout  the  world  seems  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  economic  crisis  than  anything  else.  At  every  turn, 
and  in  every  language,  one  hears  “the  depression”  discussed.  People 
seem  to  have  forgotten  what  a marvelous  age  we  are  living  in,  and 
yet,  has  the  world  ever  been  so  well  prepared  to  cope  with  disaster 
or  disease  as  today?  Have  we  ever  been  able  to  enjoy  life  as  com- 
pletely? With  travel,  the  radio,  the  telephone,  photography  and 
science,  the  world  is  hourly  brought  to  our  feet.  The  most  ignorant 
public  knows  and  uses  all  these  advantages.  Our  neighbors  know 
within  a few  hours  the  details  regarding  the  fall  of  a ministry  or 
a financial  scandal  in  some  distant  land  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
of  them  knows  if  there  was  a fall  in  the  local  death  or  morbidity 
rates  last  year.  Why  is  it  that  the  average  person  is  so  ignorant  of 
and  uninterested  in  the  health  work  being  done  in  their  own  home 
towns  ? It  seems  that  health  workers  have  hidden  their  torches  too 
long  and  have  failed  to  show  the  light  of  their  activities  to  the  public 
with  whom  and  for  whom  they  work.  It  is  time  this  changed  so 
that  authorities  would  cease  slashing,  either  innocently  or  igno- 
rantly, the  budgets  for  health  and  child  welfare  work,  thereby 
undermining  the  strength  of  the  future  generations.  This  is  your 
first  and  greatest  opportunity  as  graduate  nurses.  To  educate  your 
friends,  your  neighbors,  your  local  authorities  to  recognize  your 
aim — to  improve  public  health — so  that  they  will  give  their  whole- 
hearted support  in  its  realization. 

In  the  past  few  years  I have  had  occasion  to  ask  many  nurses 
their  chief  difficulties  and  almost  invariably  the  reply  has  been 
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that  “people  were  uninformed  about  nursing  problems”.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  nurse  seldom  considers  this  her  responsibility. 
She  forgets  that  the  public  does  not  think  of  nurses  as  an  organized 
group  of  workers,  with  problems,  but  rather  according  to  its  own 
experience  with  the  individual  nurse. 

Thus  you  see  each  individual  nurse  , whether  institutional, 
public  health  or  private,  must,  as  an  exponent  of  health,  live  a 
properly  proportioned  life  from  the  standpoint  of  occupation,  in- 
tellectual development,  recreation  and  rest  so  that  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  her,  through  the  educational  force  of  example  which 
she  sets,  will  gradually  improve  themselves  and  thus  help  in  estab- 
lishing communities  with  a deepened  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

In  the  past  the  nurse  has  been  educated  to  make  of  herself  a 
background,  which  is  as  it  should  be ; but  insufficient  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  kind  of  background  she  should  maintain,  and  so, 
very  often,  unless  of  a particularly  aggressive  nature,  she  has  been 
suppressed  into  a drab,  unthinking  little  automaton.  Now  to  be 
really  effective,  a background  must  have  some  highlights,  some 
originality  or  some  characteristic  color.  In  an  analogy  with  the 
nurse  this  demands  a keen  mind,  individuality  and  intelligent 
understanding.  Many  of  our  nurses  have  these  qualities  but  our 
process  of  professional  education  in  the  past  has  often  submerged 
them. 

It  is  no  small  task  which  the  European  nurse  faces  today — to 
find  and  blaze  the  right  trail — and  all  the  support  of  her  friends, 
her  public,  are  essential  in  this  stupendous  plan,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  health,  to  which  she  is  consecrated.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  has  well  said,  “The  finding  of  the  right  way  is  not  sentimental 
work.  It  is  scientific  work  requiring  observation,  reasoning  and 
intellectual  conscientiousness.”  This  leads  me  to  the  first  suggestion 
which  I am  to  discuss : objectives  and  their  achievement. 

To  learn  to  recognize  the  most  important  objective  in  your 
zvork  and  direct  all  efforts  toward  its  achievement  is  not  a simple 
task.  Obviously  it  requires  that  the  nurse  do  some  thinking  for 
herself,  that  she  develop  a philosophy  of  her  own.  In  almost  every 
field  of  nursing  there  is  far  more  to  be  accomplished  than  is 
physically  possible  with  the  means  and  personnel  at  hand  today, 
which  makes  discrimination  difficult.  This  condition  is  particularly 
true  in  the  public  health  field  in  Europe,  but  some  young  nurses 
have  had  sufficent  vision  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  a remark- 
able degree.  I am  reminded  of  an  example  which  I saw  a few  years 
ago  in  a southern  country. 

One  day,  after  driving  madly  over  narrow  mountain  roads 
for  hours,  we  drew  up  before  a small,  neat  health  center — the  only 
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decent  building  in  a Mohammedan  village,  which  boasted  a popula- 
tion of  2,000.  I was  introduced  to  an  attractive  young  nurse,  who 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  unexpected 
guests.  Immediately  we  were  served  steaming  Turkish  coffee, 
which  we  sipped  slowly,  while  she  told  us  of  the  local  situation. 
Her  district  was  made  up  of  eleven  smaller  villages,  within  a radius 
of  15  kilometers  (10  miles).  The  families  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  patriarchial  type,  in  which  the  women  could  only  be  visited 
with  the  permission  of  the  husband  or  father.  All  the  women  were 
closely  veiled  in  black  when  outside  the  house  or  in  the  presence  of 
men.  Their  houses  contained  no  furniture  except  rugs  and  a clay 
stove,  which  the  women  built  anew  each  fall.  The  diet  consisted 
chiefly  of  black  bread,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

While  no  complaints  were  made,  this  twenty-two  year  old  girl 
admitted  that  it  was  often  very  lonely  as  there  was  not  a single 
woman  in  the  community  of  her  own  social  class.  The  school  teach- 
ers were  men.  Her  evenings  were  spent  embroidering  and  reading. 
Fortunately,  from  time  to  time,  student  nurses  from  a school  twelve 
hours  distant  by  train,  were  sent  there  for  a few  weeks  and  she 
enjoyed  teaching  them  and  was  happy  for  their  company. 

Eight  months  before  our  visit  this  nurse  had  been  appointed 
to  the  district  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  but  the  com- 
munity had  refused  to  accept  her  because  it  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  nurse.  They  indicated  their  sentiments  in  no 
uncertain  terms  by  refusing  to  sell  her  any  food,  not  even  bread  or 
milk.  It  was  March,  so  she  telegraphed  her  family  for  supplies. 
Then  she  started  making  visits  in  one  of  the  outlying  villages, 
wading  daily  through  seas  of  mud,  as  it  was  impossible  to  use  her 
bicycle  in  that  season.  She  completely  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lived,  except  at  the  bi-monthly  consulta- 
tions held  in  the  Health  Center  for  half  a day,  when  the  district 
health  officer  did  not  forget  to  come.  All  her  energies  were  con- 
centrated on  one  family  at  a time  in  each  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages. With  the  women,  she  cooked,  she  scrubbed,  she  swept  and 
sewed  and  slowly  won  her  way  into  their  confidence.  As  spring 
advanced  she  planted  her  garden  at  the  Health  Center;  later  she 
acquired  some  chickens.  Some  of  the  women  became  interested  in 
what  she  was  doing,  although  gardening  and  poultry  raising  had 
never  been  a hobby  with  them.  Seeing  her  opportunity,  our  young 
nurse  next  bought  seeds  which  she  gave  these  mothers  and  taught 
them  how  to  plant  and  care  for  their  own  gardens.  All  through  the 
spring  and  summer  she  interested  one  group  after  another  in  the 
villages  until  the  people  in  the  Center  became  jealous  and  demanded 
her  attention,  which  she  then  gave  them  unstintingly. 
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When  the  vegetables  were  finally  ripe,  a new  lesson  began 
and  each  group  was  taught  to  prepare  them  properly  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  her  entire  campaign  had  been  directed  toward  the 
care  and  feeding  of  the  babies  and  small  children  in  that  district ; 
her  lessons  in  cleaning,  cooking,  gardening  and  sewing  were  mere 
by-products,  but  extremely  profitable  ones.  The  major  portion  of 
her  time  was  spent  in  home  visiting,  not  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  making  records  never  to  be  looked  at  again,  but  to  help 
the  mothers  raise  healthier,  better  babies. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  several  home  visits  with  this 
nurse  in  the  central  village.  I understand  the  language  sufficiently 
to  follow  conversation  and  it  was  most  evident  from  the  remarks 
of  these  simple  folk  that  they  adored  her.  They  petted  and  patted 
her  hair,  in  their  child-like  manner,  proudly  claiming  her  as  their 
very  own  nurse.  Although  our  visits  were  more  or  less  of  a social 
nature,  never  once  did  this  young  person  miss  a chance  to  teach 
something.  The  bedraggled-looking  women,  squatting  on  the  floor, 
often  with  cigarettes  hanging  from  their  mouths,  nursing  one  baby 
while  one  or  two  toddlers  clambered  over  them,  made  a pathetic 
picture ; but  how  their  dull  faces  would  light  up  when  the  nurse 
assured  them  she  had  managed  to  secure  some  cod  liver  oil  for  one 
baby  or  that  she  would  show  them  how  to  make  over  a dress  for 
another,  or  again  with  broad  grins  they  would  indicate  that  they 
had  scrubbed  the  stairway  since  her  last  visit.  It  seemed  that  this 
young  nurse  had  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  their  great  need,  in  a 
land  where  tuberculosis  and  malaria  run  rife;  she  had  won  their 
confidence  and  through  that  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  community.  She  had  seen  that  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
children  under  those  circumstances  was  the  most  essential  factor, 
the  most  important  objective  and  all  her  efforts  were  directed  to 
that  end. 

Contrast  the  objectivity  of  that  nurse  with  the  directress  of  a 
school  of  nursing  in  another  country,  who  was  preparing  to  place 
young  students  in  hospital  services  for  the  first  time.  This  par- 
ticular hospital  was  staffed  with  the  traditional  practical  nurses, 
who  had  gained  their  experience  during  the  war.  Many  of  them 
were  excellent  in  their  way  but  overworked,  often  a bit  callous 
when  the  doctors  were  absent  and  quite  antagonistic  to  modern 
ideas.  The  usual  proportion  of  staff  for  these  wards  was  one  nurse 
to  twenty-five  patients  for  the  twenty-four  hours — a very  common 
arrangement  in  many  European  hospitals  today. 

The  school  was  new,  the  hospital  large  and  the  directress,  in 
her  inexperience,  thinking  to  give  better  care  to  the  patients  and 
some  assistance  to  the  staff  nurses,  assigned  one  or  two  students  to 
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each  of  the  ten  services.  The  only  semblance  of  supervision  was 
given  by  the  instructor,  who  visited  the  wards  when  possible,  some- 
times once  a day  but  more  often  twice  a week  for  a few  moments. 
The  supervision  was  of  the  most  superficial  and  general  type 
because  the  staff  nurses  resented  any  interference,  which  they 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  What  was  the  result?  Those  par- 
ticular patients  were  given  slightly  better  care  it  is  true,  but  what 
happened  to  the  student  ? Her  techniques,  carefully  taught  in  the 
class  room,  were  forgotten;  she  rushed  about  on  errands  for  the 
nurses  who  were  little  interested  in  how  the  work  was  done  as  long 
as  it  was  finished  on  time ; she  became  careless  because  she  saw  too 
much  that  needed  attention  and  in  her  inexperience  she  could  not 
discern  the  essentials.  Soon  she  became  discouraged,  the  charge 
nurse  became  exasperated  because  of  her  lack  of  skill  and  more 
sceptical  than  ever  of  modern  methods. 

What  was  wrong  with  the  plan  of  the  directress  ? Simply  this, 
she  lost  or  rather  failed  to  recognize  her  most  important  objective 
in.  the  work ; that  is,  the  preparation  of  skilled  students  and  the 
method  she  adopted  defeated  her  purpose,  it  irritated  many  nurses 
of  the  old  school  and  gave  only  slightly  better  care  to  a limited 
number  of  patients,  for  a limited  time. 

Had  the  directress  concentrated  the  students  on  one  or  two  ser- 
vices, where  they  could  have  had  careful  and  constant  supervision, 
thereby  giving  them  opportunity  to  practice  their  newly  acquired 
techniques  until  they  gained  a certain  skill,  they  would  have  learned 
to  care  for  helpless,  unfortunate  humans  with  deftness  and  under- 
standing, thus  gaining  true  satisfaction  from  their  work.  The 
apprenticeship  system  has  its  merits  but  not  when  used  under  the 
above  conditions. 

Quality  is  our  goal  today,  for  all  professions  are  overcrowded 
with  mediocre  personnel.  Modern  nursing  schools  must  avoid  in- 
creasing these  numbers  and  endeavor  to  give  accurate,  carefully 
supervised  instruction  to  students,  thus  preparing  them  to  go  out 
and  teach  others — the  nursing  art.  This  does  not  imply  the  hard- 
hearted neglect  of  the  patient  but  rather  a broader  conception  and 
deeper  interest  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  patient  who  will  re- 
ceive greater  benefits  from  better  prepared  nurses.  It  is  only  by 
concentrating  the  efforts  of  our  best  instructors  in  the  appropriate 
services  that  this  may  be  attained.  Our  young  directress  would 
have  done  well  to  weigh  these  systems  before  making  new  assign- 
ments. What  we  need  today  is  vision  to  plan  for  good  nursing  care 
for  all  patients,  for  all  time. 

Nursing,  like  medicine,  is  a profession  in  which  science  and 
art  are  blended.  I believe  that  in  nursing  the  art  is  of  greater  im- 
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portance,  although  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  push  it  aside  in 
this  scientific  age.  This  tendency  is  viewed  with  apprehension  and 
misgiving  by  many  thoughtful  physicians,  who  regard  nurses,  not 
as  handmaidens  or  servants,  but  as  valued  associates,  knowing  that 
without  the  aid  which  nurses  render  them,  they  could  not  practice 
medicine  as  efficiently.  These  physicians  do  not  feel  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  overeducate  the  nurse  but  quite  possible  to  educate  her 
inappropriately  and  unwisely,  devoid  of  this  art. 

I am  old-fashioned  enough  to  resent  the  tendency  in  nursing,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  medical  education  too,  to  separate  the  student 
from  the  patient.  A nurse  cannot  learn  to  be  skillful  by  being  shown 
how  it  is  done,  by  reading  about  it  or  by  being  told  how  it  is  done. 
She  can  only  acquire  that  skill  by  the  constant  practice  of  her  art, 
by  learning  to  do  things  well.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  she  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  everyone. 

To  be  guided  by  principles  rather  than  by  techniques  was  the 
second  suggestion  made.  We  frequently  hear  the  statement  these 
days  that  education  exists  to  improve  life  but  at  present  in  many  of 
our  so-called  educational  systems — and  nursing  is  no  exception — 
there  seems  to  be  little  to  connect  it  with  life.  A few  separate  links 
may  be  forged  in  the  process  but  these  are  seldom  welded  together 
into  a chain  which  will  help  the  student  to  pull  the  load  alone  after 
graduation. 

Students  should  have  pointed  out  to  them  these  separate  links, 
these  various  individual  lines  of  study,  which  are  but  detached  parts 
of  the  one  problem.  Life  is  the  great  problem,  and  the  nurse,  in 
order  to  get  a proper  perspective  on  it,  must  study  the  social  setting 
in  which  it  in  fact  operates.  This  is  why  every  institutional  and 
private  duty  nurse  needs  public  health  and  social  experience  that 
she  may  better  understand  the  background  of  her  patient’s  life,  and 
by  the  same  token  every  public  health  nurse  must  have  a sound 
foundation  in  institutional  nursing,  to  give  adequate  advice  and 
care  in  the  preventive  program.  The  two  cannot  be  separated  any 
more  than  the  warp  and  woof  of  a fabric ; one  is  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  the  other. 

Too  long  we  have  failed  to  correlate  our  teaching  in  nursing, 
to  teach  the  principles  on  which  our  techniques  are  based,  to  con- 
sider the  community  environment  from  which  our  patients  come. 
Health  problems  cannot  be  separated  from  other  life  problems  but 
are  connected  with  all  aspects  of  life.  Furthermore,  we  must  re- 
member that  education  is  a socializing  process  which  must  take 
its  aim  from  the  culture  of  the  country  wherever  it  may  be.  Nurses 
and  those  training  them  often  forget  this  and  become  too  specialized 
to  be  100%  efficient  in  formulating  well  integrated  health  and  life 
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plans  and  try  to  impose  a foreign  program  of  a standard  not  applic- 
able to  local  conditions. 

No  school  of  nursing  we  know  can  provide  all  the  necessary 
factors  for  any  student  so  she  may  be  equipped  to  deal  with  all 
problems  when  graduated,  but  every  school  can  teach  principles 
which  will  provide  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  nurse  with  the  tools 
to  solve  her  own  problems  when  left  to  work  alone.  Techniques 
are  not  enough.  Techniques,  nevertheless,  are  usually  strongly 
emphasized  in  most  schools,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  so  dif- 
ferent, and  change  with  the  physician  or  surgeon,  the  hospital,  the 
country  and  the  equipment  provided.  They  are  indeed  like  the 
styles  in  gowns  which  depend  upon  climate,  custom  or  occasion ; 
all  very  necessary  but  variable.  To  give  the  schools  due  credit, 
most  of  them  attempt  to  teach  the  principles  concerned  with  nursing 
skills  but  students  find  it  easier  to  remember  the  techniques,  which 
they  are  using  daily,  than  the  reasons  for  them,  and  so  often  after 
graduation  they  are  forgotten.  Two  instances  may  clarify  my 
point. 

Recently  a county  supervisor  told  me  of  visiting  a hospital  where 
some  young  graduates  from  her  own  school  were  working.  Almost 
at  the  entrance  she  met  one  of  these  nurses  rushing  down  a long 
corridor  waving  a hypodermic  in  her  hand,  uncovered.  When  the 
supervisor  remonstrated  with  her,  the  nurse  insisted  they  could  not 
afford  to  use  cotton  for  that  purpose  and  that  the  special  covers, 
provided  in  her  own  school  were  not  available,  so  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  supervisor  suggested  rather  firmly,  that  if  she  use 
her  good  sense  she  might  be  able  to  contrive  some  way  of  getting 
that  hypodermic  to  the  patient  without  cotton  or  special  cover  and 
in  a surgically  clean  state,  thereby  eliminating  the  risk  of  its  con- 
tamination during  her  promenade  the  length  of  the  building.  A 
way  was  found. 

Another  instance  of  shortsightedness  was  noticed  in  a demon- 
stration room  where  perfect  beds  with  beautiful  square  corners 
were  shown  with  pride  by  the  practical  instructor.  On  visiting  the 
wards  where  the  students  were  working,  however,  one  found  that 
separate  sheets  and  blankets  did  not  exist  and  spreads  were  un- 
known. The  dark  blankets  were  buttoned  into  the  top  sheet  and  of 
course  this  bulky  coverlet  was  not  tucked  in  anywhere  and  untidy 
beds  resulted.  It  happened  that  this  particular  instructor  had  not  - 
been  in  the  wards  for  months  and  was  not  ever  aware  of  how  the 
beds  were  made.  She  continued  to  teach  methods  of  bedmaking 
technique  she  had  learned  in  a foreign  country  several  years  before. 
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The  chief  difficulty  of  the  young  hospital  nurse  when  leaving 
her  own  school  is  often  her  inability  to  adapt  herself  to  new  sur- 
roundings in  less  well  equipped  institutions.  She  becomes  easily 
discouraged  with  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  favorite  tech- 
niques she  has  learned,  and  in  her  distress  forgets  to  apply  the 
principles  she  was  taught,  whereby  she  might  develop  new  methods 
suitable  for  the  local  situation.  As  a result  she  received  the  wholly 
merited  condemnation,  instead  of  praise,  from  the  doctors. 

Further  examples  might  be  interesting  but  would  hardly 
strengthen  my  point  that  we  must  be  on  guard  individually  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  all  our  equipment,  both  mental  and  material, 
and  we  must  remember  our  manual  skills  are  but  one  means  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  this  ever  changing  mosiac  of  nursing. 

To  accept  criticism  cheerfully  and  profit  by  it  is  council  which 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  discussion  than  application  I admit  but 
since  our  work  is  ever  changing  and  dependent  upon  the  progress 
of  medicine  and  social  science,  it  behooves  us  to  be  constantly  open 
minded  and  on  the  alert  to  suggestions  for  improvement.  There  is 
much  criticism  at  present  about  individual  nursing  schools,  national 
and  international  groups  of  nurses,  but  as  long  as  our  profession 
makes  us  public  servants,  we  must  expect  this  criticism,  learn  to 
welcome  it  as  interest  in  our  welfare,  profit  by  it  and  take  definite 
measures  to  improve.  Criticism  is  hard  to  face  at  best,  but  only 
by  facing  it  fairly  will  we  make  progress. 

Very  often  hospital  directors  make  such  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing to  me : 

“You  know  it  is  much  more  economical  for  us  to  hire  two  ser- 
vants than  one  graduate  nurse  as  they  will  do  the  work  she  re- 
fuses to  do  because  she  feels  herself  superior” 

or 


“I  prefer  partially  trained  nuns  to  graduate  lay  nurses  because 
the  former  are  so  devoted,  are  always  there  and  do  not  mind 
working  twelve  hours  per  day.” 

Again  health  officials  state  quite  emphatically : 

“We  do  not  want  these  de  luxe,  highly  trained  nurses.  They  get 
so  much  education  that  they  will  not  go  into  the  rural  districts 
which  lack  the  social  life  and  freedom  of  the  cities.  Give  us 
a peasant  girl  with  six  months  hospital  and  six  months  public 
health  training  who  will  go  back  and  work  in  her  own  village.” 
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While  others  say : 

“The  nurses  never  discuss  the  problems  of  their  work  with  us, 
they  come  to  us  only  when  they  want  vacations,  shorter  hours, 
more  salary,  uniforms  or  special  favors.” 

These  doctors  have  some  justice  on  their  side.  Refuting  the 
statements  as  exceptions  or  closing  our  eyes  to  the  situation  will 
not  help  for  there  is  not  a country  in  Europe  today  in  which  num- 
berless similar  examples  cannot  be  found ; but  just  how  are  these 
criticisms  to  be  met  ? 

In  one  country  the  nurses’  training  of  nurses  has  been  felt  so 
inadequate  that  it  now  has  a doctor-made-law  controlling  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses  and  every  nursing  or  nurse  attendant’s  school  in 
the  country  is  directed  by  a member  of  the  medical  profession. 
Only  time  will  tell  if  their  results  will  be  an  improvement  over  the 
past.  It  is  an  intriguing  experiment  which  nurses  will  watch  with 
interest. 

In  two  other  countries  medical  students  are  being  required  to 
take  from  3-6  months  nurses  training  that  they  may  later  supervise 
the  nursing  which  will  come  under  their  control. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  criticisms  I have  stated  were  not 
made  hastily  or  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  by  these  medical  men,  for 
they  are  all  friends  of  the  profession,  but  these  situations  do  exist 
and  a remedy  must  be  found  which  will  cure  these  ills  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

It  seems  rather  harsh  to  tell  you  of  so  many  of  our  faults  and 
failures  on  your  Commencement  Day,  but  I feel  it  would  be  more 
unfair  to  let  you  think  you  were  entering  a field  of  roses  without 
any  thorns.  There  are  many,  but  remember  often  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  desirable  blossom  has  the  thorniest  stem;  that  fact  does 
not  prevent  us  from  picking  it. 

The  European  nursing  field  is  a thorny  garden  at  present  and 
while  it  contains  some  of  the  most  rare  and  lovely  blossoms  on  well 
trained  stalks,  there  are  still  many  wild  varieties  which  need  pruning 
and  grafting  and  others  have  many  briars  to  be  cut  away.  It  is  a 
garden  with  unlimited  possibilities  which  presents  a challenge  to  all 
of  you.  An  English  writer  reminds  us  that : 

“whether  there  be  theories  they  shall  pass,  whether  there  be 
systems  they  shall  fail,  the  true  epoch  mdker  in  the  history  of 
the  human  soul  is  the  man  who  educes  from  this  bewildering 
universe  a new  and  elevating  joy.” 
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Equipped  with  these  skills,  these  principles,  these  tools  you  have 
assembled  in  the  past  three  years,  the  doors  of  service  are  thrown 
wide  open  for  you.  Opportunity  awaits  and  provided  you  apply 
your  principles  with  a definite,  high  purpose,  reconstruct  your 
skills  intelligently  to  meet  local  needs,  and  profit  by  the  suggestions 
and  criticisms  given  in  the  process,  your  success  and  joy  is  assured. 
Your  capacity,  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  have  unlimited  value  if 
utilized  in  making  society  better  because  you  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  nursing  profession,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  most 
satisfying  of  all  professions  for  women. 

This  copy  was  furnished  by  Miss  Goff  and  permission  given  to  print  it  at  the  request 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Letters  from  Alumnae 

St.  Luke's  International  Medical  Center „ Tokyo 

August  30th,  1932. 

Dear  Friends: 

Your  good  letter  of  July  seventh  deserved  an  earlier  answer, 
as  I appreciated  getting  all  the  news  it  contained.  However,  you 
asked  for  a letter  about  my  work,  or  about  nursing  in  Tokyo,  and 
that  was  the  little  “joker”  which  caused  the  delay. 

The  “Quarterly”  reaches  me  regularly,  and  after  I have  read 
it  I pass  my  copy  on  to  Marion  Fuller  Healey,  so  she  can  enjoy  it, 
too.  I wish  I had  the  pen  of  a “Trub”  Boylston,  for  instance,  and 
could,  write  a letter  for  the  Quarterly  which  would  make  you  all 
see  why  I find  my  life  and  work  in  Tokyo  interesting.  To  some, 
just  the  words  Tokyo — the  Orient — the  Far  East,  bring  a picture 
that  is  fascinating,  but  when  I sit  down  and  try  to  really  analyze 
its  charm,  I fear  I have  not  the  words  to  picture  it  adequately. 
To  me  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  satisfying  work  I have  ever 
had,  but  I do  not  know  that  I can  show  you  exactly  why. 

My  work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  St.  Luke’s  lies  in  the 
administration  department,  but  that  work  itself,  and  nursing  too, 
is  much  the  same,  day  in  and  day  out,  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  in  a hospital  and  city  comparable  in  size  to  St.  Luke’s 
and  Tokyo.  Our  problems  are  much  the  same  as  yours,  differing 
slightly  because  of  racial  characteristics  and  temperaments,  I sup- 
pose, but  mostly  because  of  the  barrier  of  language.  If  we  really 
understood  each  other,  always,  most  of  the  troubles  would  melt 
away ; but  is  not  that  true  of  all  our  contacts  with  a foreign  land? 

I came  to  Tokyo  just  ten  years  ago  next  week,  and  the  changes 
in  those  years  have  been  great.  When  we  move  into  our  lovely  new 
buildings  late  this  autumn,  I will  have  worked  in  five  different 
groups  of  buildings  for  St.  Luke’s.  The  small,  seventy-bed  Hospital 
to  which  I first  came,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  September  1,  1923.  Then  a complete  Army  field 
tent  hospital  was  given  us  through  the  prompt  generosity  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  and  delivered  in  person  by  General  McCoy,  today 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  Com- 
mission to  China.  This  tent  hospital  was  our  first  effort,  after  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  to  afford  relief  all  through  this  completely 
desolated  area.  In  mid-January,  1925,  the  wooden  barrack  build- 
ings which  supplanted  the  tents  were  almost  entirely  wiped  out 
by  fire.  We  are  now  carrying  on  in  better-built,  semi-fireproof 
buildings,  still  of  the  barrack  type,  with  a capacity  of  two  hundred 
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and  twenty  patients.  Just  across  the  street  are  rising  our  new, 
permanent  buildings  in  steel  and  concrete,  including  a thoroughly 
modern  College  of  Nursing,  with  one  floor  devoted  to  lecture  and 
demonstration  rooms  and  the  upper  four  floors  reserved  for  dormi- 
tories, for  about  two  hundred  graduate  and  student  nurses.  The 
In-Patient  Department  will  add  approximately  two  hundred  and 
seventy  beds  to  our  present  capacity,  and  later,  when  plans  can  be 
completed,  about  two  hundred  more  beds  will  be  added,  for  charity 
and  semi-charity  patients. 

St.  Luke's  is  the  property  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
which  pays  the  salaries  of  all  the  Americans  on  the  Staff,  and  con- 
tributes somewhat  towards  our  support.  Our  doctors  are  on  full- 
time service,  paid  very  modest  salaries,  and  every  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  both  Japanese  and  American  Staff  is  used  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Hospital.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  so  nearly  self-supporting. 

We  said  it  first  after  the  1923  earthquake ; we  said  it  again 
after  the  January,  1925,  fire ; we  say  it  frequently  now — buildings 
and  equipment  do  not  make  a hospital ; it  is  the  personnel  which 
counts.  And  there  is  no  mistaking  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion,  of  service  to  one’s  fellow  man,  actuating  the  personnel  in 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  They  are  not  all  Christians,  but  their  idealism 
and  humanitarianism  are  Christ-like,  nevertheless. 

Statistics  are  never  very  interesting,  but  I will  have  to  give  you 
a few  to  round  out  the  picture.  At  present  our  Staff  numbers  397 
(17  foreigners),  of  whom  61  are  doctors,  206  are  nurses,  and  the 
rest  carry  on  the  administration  and  service  end  of  the  Hospital’s 
work.  Dr.  Teusler,  the  Director,  is  an  American  who  began  the 
work  of  St.  Luke’s  in  1900.  Our  Business  Manager  is  a Czech.  Of 
the  sixty-one  doctors,  one  is  a Filipino,  four  Americans,  and  the 
rest  Japanese ; the  Swedish  member  of  our  Staff  is  a physiotherapist 
and  masseuse ; of  the  remaining  twelve  Americans,  seven  are  nurses, 
one  is  a dietitian,  one  a social  service  worker,  one  a registrar  and 
two  are  teachers  of  English.  Our  Chaplain  is  Japanese.  Just  now 
four  of  our  doctors  and  four  nurses  are  in  the  United  States  on 
fellowships  for  postgraduate  study.  Of  the  eighteen  senior  Japan- 
ese physicians,  all  but  two  have  had  postgraduate  work  in  America, 
England  or  on  the  Continent.  I know  the  number  of  doctors  will 
seem  large,  in  comparison  with  an  American  hospital,  but  we  are 
organizing  for  the  enlarged  work  in  the  new  buildings,  and  so  much 
of  our  work  is  educational.  Also,  in  Japan,  physicians  still  do  a 
great  deal  of  routine  work  which  is  turned  over  to  nurses  in 
America. 
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St.  Luke’s  carries  on  clinical  work  in  every  department  of 
medicine,  in  the  in-patient  and  out-patient  departments,  including 
an  infectious  ward,  a large  obstetrical  department,  and  a rapidly 
growing  public  health  work.  Who  are  our  patients?  Largely 
Japanese,  but  with  a sprinkling  of  almost  every  nationality.  We 
make  no  distinction,  but  accept  them  all,  poor  or  rich,  of  any  Creed, 
or  none  at  all.  We  have  had  twelve  different  races  represented  at 
one  time  in  our  private  rooms.  Not  long  ago  I saw  babies  of  eight 
nationalities  in  the  nursery.  I must  admit  it  makes  difficulties  for 
our  dietitians,  one  a Japanese,  one  an  American,  at  times  1 

If  you  are  passing  the  northern  end  of  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment in  the  early  morning,  you  will  see  crowds  of  free  or  part-pay 
patients  waiting,  or  slowly  filing  inside.  Then  if  you  think  of  the 
routine  carried  on  in  our  own  M.  G.  PI.  Out-Patient,  you  will  be 
seeing  just  about  what  is  happening  in  St.  Luke’s  Tokyo,  allow- 
ing for  a slight  difference  in  clothing  and  physiognomy.  But  a 
little  later  in  the  morning,  you  will  see  people  of  quite  a different 
class  entering  the  main  portals  of  the  Hospital,  and  yet  many  of 
them  are  bound  for  the  same  clinics  and  doctors  the  earlier  patients 
attended.  You  may  see  the  American  Ambassador ; or  the  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chilean  Legation;  the  Spanish  Military  Attache;  or 
one  of  our  American  “Captains  of  Finance”;  or  a Japanese  lady 
whose  husband  is  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Government ; and  many  others,  even  as  you 
and  I.  For  there  are  not  a number  of  American,  English  or  Con- 
tinental physicians  and  surgeons  scattered  all  over  Tokyo,  and  so 
the  Senior  doctors  on  our  Staff  act  as  personal  physicians  or  gen- 
eral practitioners  to  many  of  the  foreign  population  of  Tokyo  and 
its  environs,  as  well  as  to  many  Japanese,  who  all  come  to  St.  Luke’s 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  you  would  go  to  your  family  physi- 
cian in  America.  And  then  there  are  always  tourists,  but  not  always 
like  the  one  I saw  recently,  reeling  up  to  a sturdy  post  which  he 
caressed  fondly  and  said,  “What  nice  posts  you’ve  got” ! 

From  the  broad  view  of  need  and  service,  Japan  has  a most  in- 
teresting and  inviting  field.  Scientifically  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  qualifications,  the  Japanese  medical  profession  has 
gone  very  far.  Its  leaders  are  abreast  of  the  finest  we  have  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  but  from  a clinical  standpoint  and  all  that 
is  included  in  hospitalization  and  civilian  public  health,  social  ser- 
vice and  the  prevention  of  disease,  Japan  is  far  behind  Western 
Nations.  It  is  here  that  St.  Luke’s  has  a unique  position  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  those  of  us  who  have  as  our  background 
American  standards  find  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  for  the  oppor- 
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tunities  afforded.  The  greatest  service  we  can  render  is  one  of 
demonstration  in  both  curative  and  preventive  medicine  and  in  the 
training  of  nurses.  Many  say,  and  I believe  it  is  true,  that  St. 
Luke’s  is  ushering  in  a new  era  of  nursing  in  Japan. 

Travel  on  the  Pacific  seems  to  get  cheaper  every  year,  and  I 
hope  some  of  our  M.  G.  H.  nurses  will  “vacation”  in  the  Orient 
from  now  on,  rather  than  in  Europe.  I will  be  glad  to  do  anything 
in  my  power  to  add  to  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  for 
any  who  come  this  way,  but  would  appreciate  knowing  as  far  as 
possible  in  advance  when  some  one  expects  to  come. 

With  renewed  thanks  for  your  good  letter,  and  all  the  good 
things  regularly  in  the  “Quarterly,”  I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Ross  Lade,  T8. 


9 bis  rue  Casimir  Pinel,  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France 

November  27,  1932 

Dear  Friend: — 

Shall  you  come  over  to  the  convention  next  summer  ? It  is  sure 
to  be  an  interesting  and  inspiring  experience  and  now  that  tourist 
travel  is  made  so  attractive  and  reasonable  in  price,  I should  think 
many  nurses  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  (with  such  a 
good  excuse)  to  come  abroad.  Probably  I shall  be  on  my  way  home 
by  that  time  but  Miss  Selby  will  be  here  and  if  her  rooms  are  free  I 
hope  some  of  the  nurses  will  have  the  pleasure  of  staying  with  her 
while  they  are  in  Paris.  My  sister,  niece  and  I are  so  happy  here. 
Neuilly  may  sound  a long  way  from  Paris  but  it  is  just  a convenient 
suburb.  I wouldn’t  recommend  an  officer  who  has  committee  meet- 
ings to  attend  to  stay  anywhere  but  at  headquarters,  but  delegates 
could  manage  the  meetings  very  well  from  here. 

Miss  Selby  has  made  a most  attractive  home.  When  a person 
rents  a new  apartment  in  Paris  she  has  to  provide  everything — paint, 
wall-paper,  light-fixtures,  refrigerator,  stove,  etc.  It  isn’t  an  easy 
job  but,  after  all  is  done,  the  result  is  more  satisfactory  probably 
than  our  way  at  home.  Every  one  speaks  of  Miss  Selby’s  good  taste 
in  furnishing  her  rooms  and  I think  she  has  thought  of  every  com- 
fort. 

Perhaps  Miss  Johnson  has  told  you  about  the  M.  G.  H.  reunion 
at  the  American  Hospital  while  she  was  here.  It  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  nurses’  graduation  and  Hazel  Goff  was  on  from  Geneva 
to  give  one  of  the  addresses  (which  was  most  interesting  and  well 
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given)  ; so  with  Miss  Ravina  and  Miss  Hella,  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  surgical  and  obstetrical  departments,  we  were  six  at  the 
dinner  the  next  day  after  the  graduation.  Miss  Harold,  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses,  graciously  presided  at  the  dinner  which  was 
delicious  and  afterwards  we  had  coffee  in  their  lovely  garden. 

At  the  graduation  we  had  a pleasant  visit  with  Dr.  Jackson 
(M.  G.  H.),  who  is  on  thy  staff. 

We  enjoyed  Miss  Johnson’s  visit  greatly  and  she  was  a perfect 
sightseer. 

I spent  August  in  the  mountains  and  had  beautiful  trips  to 
Geneva,  Chamonix,  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  Grenoble,  Aix-les-Bains 
and  Annecy.  In  September  Miss  Selby  and  I did  some  sightseeing 
around  the  old  parts  of  Paris  and  its  museums.  Miss  S.  is  a fine 
guide  and  I think  she  will  be  very  successful  as  a courier.  She 
knows  France  well,  speaks  French  easily,  has  read  a lot  and  trav- 
elled a good  deal  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and  England.  Besides  these 
accomplishments  she  knows  how  to  travel  comfortably  at  a reason- 
able expense.  I do  wish  a congenial  group  of  nurses  would  have  her 
take  them  on  some  nice  trips  when  they  come  over,  for  their  sake 
and  hers,  too,  for  she  loves  to  do  it. 

Thursday  we  had  a perfect  American  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  maid  is  a very  good  cook  and  takes  up  our  ways  very  easily. 

My  sister  and  I have  settled  into  a pleasant  routine  of  study, 
theatre  and  lecture  attendance.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  I go  to 
the  Club  du  Fauborg  where  I hear  and  see  many  prominent  artists 
and  writers.  Among  them  recently  was  Miss  Eve  Curie,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mme.  Curie  of  radium  fame.  There  are  two  American  plays 
now  going  in  Paris  which  were  translated  by  Miss  Curie.  She  is  an 
attractive  looking  young  woman. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a happy  holiday  season  and  a prosperous 
New  Year, 

I am  very  cordially  yours, 

Sara  E.  Parsons,  1893. 

Special  Attention! 

Alumnae  members  with  dues  paid  for  the  current  year  should 
receive  the  Quarterly  Record.  Notify  the  Treasurer  if  you  do 
not  receive  it. 

Do  not  place  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  the  Treas- 
urer’s address.  She  is  not  a resident  of  the  M.  G.  H.  and  readdress- 
ing mail  takes  time  and  costs  extra  postage. 

If  you  change  your  name  and  address  notify  the  treasurer  by 
postal  at  once  giving  correction  and  also  the  old  address. 
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Public  Health  Nursing  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 

Montana 

Elizabeth  Bullock  Hathaway,  R.N.,  1918 

“The  old  lady  wants  some  medicine.” 

Doubtfully  I glance  at  the  huddled  figure  on  the  floor  which 
is  Cliff,  the  old  lady. 

“What  kind  of  medicine  does  she  want  ?” 

Silence. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  her,  what  is  her  trouble?”  I pre- 
serve a calm,  unhurried  air,  although  inwardly  calculating  the 
number  of  calls  yet  to  be  made  on  this  short  winter’s  day. 

“I  cannot  give  her  medicine  unless  I know  what  her  trouble 
is”  I explain  painstakingly.  My  words  are  translated  into  Crow, 
— then  silence  again, — then  finally : 

“She  says  she  does  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  she  wants 
some  medicine.” 

Several  days  pass,  several  calls  are  made  before  the  mystery 
is  solved  and  the  old  lady  persuaded  to  accept  the  services  of  a 
physician.  Had  her  trouble, — cystitis, — not  been  so  painful  she 
probably  would  not  have  asked  for  help,  no  matter  how  ill. 

Jennie  Smart  Enemy  comes  into  my  dispensary  all  smiles  and 
evidently  wanting  something.  She  rolls  her  fingers  as  if  she  had 
powder  in  them,  points  to  the  white  collar  on  my  uniform  and 
utters  the  one  word,  “Papoose.”  I know  Jennie  has  a grandson 
who  is  her  delight  so  she  must  be  seeking  something  for  him.  A 
white  powder, — I ponder,  then  pick  up  an  imaginary  medicine 
dropper  and  treat  my  eyes  with^an  imaginary  lotion.  She  nods, — 
of  course ! — boric  acid  it  is  and  I give  it  to  her.  We  both  laugh, 
we  understand  each  other. 

Frank  Pie  Does  It,  Indian  interpreter  at  one  of  the  outlying 
dispensaries  takes  a great  interest  in  my  work  and  especially  ap- 
proves of  the  large  newspaper  and  celucotton  obstetrical  pads  which 
I make  and  which  his  wife  had  occasion  to  use.  Recently  the  stork 
made  an  unexpected  visit  and  when  the  husband  came  for  supplies 
on  a day  when  I was  in  another  district,  Frank  gave  him  a pad. 
But  when  I visited  the  home  the  following  day,  no  pad  was  ap- 
parent. Tactful  inquiries  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  father 
had  stripped  off  the  newspapers  for  reading  material.  Frank  was 
quite  chagrined. 

On  the  Crow  reservation  in  Montana,  Uncle  Sam  provides 
three  physicians,  two  field  nurses  and  a thirty  bed  hospital  staffed 
by  three  nurses  to  minister  to  the  medical  needs  of  about  1900  Crow 
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Indians.  The  field  Nurses  keep  regular  days  each  week  for  the 
different  districts.  On  these  days  they  visit  the  homes  and  hold 
dispensary  hours  together  with  the  field  physician.  Emergency 
calls  are  answered  at  any  time.  A certain  amount  of  bedside  nur- 
sing is  done  but  owing  to  the  distance  to  be  covered,  some  Indian 
homes  being  sixty-five  miles  from  headquarters,  hospital  care  is 
always  urged  instead. 

During  the  school  year  the  nurse  visits  the  schools  and  strives 
to  have  defects  corrected  and  a standard  of  cleanliness  kept  up 
among  the  Indian  children  who  attend  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  along  with  their  white  neighbors.  The  usual  program  of 
school  nursing:  inspection  of  school  children,  tooth-brush  drills, 
health  playlets,  etc.,  is  carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  teacher.  Last 
year  the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  nurse,  gave  daily  treat- 
ments to  all  pupils  having  a quiescent  trachoma.  Many  flareups 
were  thus  prevented  and  the  attendance  improved.  One  year  the 
nurse  offered  to  each  child,  who  was  clean  and  had  had  defects 
remedied,  a kodak  picture  of  himself.  One  print  was  taken  home 
by  the  proud  pupil  and  another  was  pasted  on  a huge  health  poster 
that  was  prominently  displayed  at  the  Fair  that  fall. 

We  are  about  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  colored  beads  to 
the  children  of  preschool  age ; blue  for  attending  a conference ; red 
for  physical  perfection ; yellow  for  smallpox  vaccination ; green  for 
innoculation  against  diphtheria ; orange  for  cleanliness ; and  purple 
for  good  care  at  home.  Wooden  kindergarten  beads  will  serve  the 
purpose  nicely.  Devices  to  stimulate  interest  in  preventing  sick- 
ness are  doubly  useful  among  a people  who  read  much  less  than 
the  average  white  person. 

Most  persons  coming  in  contact  with  the  Indians  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  an  attitude  between  two  extremes ; on  the  one  hand 
that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a dead  Indian,  and  on  the  other  that 
he  belongs  to  a superior  race  that  has  been  woefully  wronged  and 
now  must  be  given  everything  without  any  effort  on  his  part.  It 
is  a little  hard  to  remember  that  he  is  just  a human  being.  Some 
of  the  most  exasperating  occurrences  often  turn  out  to  be  the  only 
possible  thing  to  the  Indian  according  to  his  lights.  The  old  Indian 
women  whose  money  was  being  carefully  guarded  by  the  Indian 
Agency  from  being  squandered  by  her  lazy  and  therefore  often 
hungry  young  relatives,  solved  the  problem  of  giving  to  them  out 
of  her  abundance  by  simply  moving  to  a different  family  each  week 
and  asking  for  a large  coal  and  grocery  order  for  herself  each  time 
she  moved. 
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We  have  a wide  variety  of  Indian  types  on  this  reservation. 
Many  of  the  old  people  still  use  the  sweat  tepee  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  medicine  man  for  all  their  ills.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  a young  Crow  woman  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Franklin  County 
Hospital,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  married  to  an 
industrious  young  Crow.  She  is  raising  her  son  and  daughter  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  “better  baby”  methods.  We  have 
Max  Big  Man  who  has  for  several  years  been  employed  by  the 
Burlington  Railroad  to  advertise  the  vacation  lands  in  the  North- 
west by  his  original  talks  given  all  over  the  East.  Last  winter  he 
figured  in  the  Wrigley  Gum  Radio  Program.  Max  is  a showman 
of  no  mean  ability  and  is  training  his  children  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

During  the  short  space  of  time  that  the  Indian  has  been  in 
contact  with  white  civilization  he  has  shown  remarkable  adaptation 
in  leaping  the  chasm  which  the  white  race  took  hundreds  of  years 
to  cross.  If,  in  so  doing  he  has  too  often  copied  the  faults  rather 
than  the  virtues  of  the  white  man  is  he  wholly  to  blame  ? Nor  is 
the  Indian  without  good  qualities  of  his  own.  He  has  a deeply 
religious  nature,  a certain  dignity  and  poise  which  lift  ordinary  acts 
out  of  the  commonplace.  He  has  a most  artistic  sense  of  color 
and  form  which  shows  itself  in  his  most  untutored  drawings.  He 
has  a gift  of  oratory  and  song.  He  has  a certain  delicious  humor 
best  exemplified  by  Will  Rogers.  I believe  he  has  a distinct  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  melting  pot  and  hope  a tinge  of  his  char- 
acteristics will  remain  to  color  the  American  nation  long  after  the 
Indian  race  has  lost  its  separate  entity. 


New  Members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 


The  following  nurses  were  accepted  as  members  at  the  Oc- 
tober and  November  meetings. 


Active : 


Ruth  Harrington 
Helen  Clark 
Edith  Holway 
Marion  Stevens 
Barbara  Buck 
Anna  Crotty 


Ruth  Kronquist 
Miriam  Huggard 
Annie  Huggard 
Mary  Violet  Maclssac 
Sophia  Slovak 


Non-resident : 

Majorie  Lane  Russell  Olive  Jackson 

Marie  Hansom  Alma  Swier 

Luella  Pease 
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Some  Impressions  of  a Traveler  in  Europe  in  1932 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  belonging  to  the  M.  G.  H.  family  is 
sharing  one’s  experiences  with  those  with  whom  we  have  common 
interests.  It  was  my  good  fortune  this  last  summer  to  go  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  Second  International  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
the  first  international  meeting  of  hospital  social  workers  at  Frank- 
furt an  Main,  Germany.  I want  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
impressions  of  those  six  weeks. 

I found  a good  excuse  to  spend  my  first  two  weeks  in  London, 
where  I tried  to  join  Miss  Johnson  in  a visit  to  St.  Thomas’  Hos- 
pital, but  she  was  going  at  her  usual  pace  and  I failed  to  catch  up 
to  her.  I did  have  a visit  with  Miss  Lloyd-Still  who,  by  the  way, 
spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Johnson  and  her  visit  a few 
days  before.  She  showed  me  also  some  new  acquisitions  for  the 
Florence  Nightingale  room  and  the  old  coach  which  she  used  in 
the  Crimea.  St.  Thomas  interests  me  not  only  for  its  Nightingale 
history,  but  also  because  it  is  there  that  the  leading  English  hospital 
social  service  is  well  established.  They  use  the  term  Lady  Almoner, 
the  service  having  been  established  in  1905  by  Sir  Charles  Lock, 
a modern  re-interpretation  of  an  ancient  service  which  consisted 
of  giving  alms  to  patients  as  they  left  the  hospital.  I met  the  hos- 
pital almoners  and  compared  our  experiences.  Of  special  interest  to 
the  nurses  may  be  the  delightful  evening  with  Miss  Nan  Dorsey  at 
Bedford  College,  where  I met  the  group  of  public  health  nurses 
from  a dozen  countries.  They  sat  around  the  beautiful  living 
room,  sewing,  while  we  talked  of  social  service  and  public  health 
in  the  United  States. 

I was  deeply  interested  and  surprised  in  my  impressions  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  children  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London 
seemed  better  than  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  everyone 
to  whom  I spoke  about  it  said  that  it  was  due  to  two  things — social 
insurance  (health  and  unemployment  insurance)  and  public  health 
education.  So  in  spite  of  the  dire  distress  of  these  times  and  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  unemployment  has  necessitated  vast  supple- 
mentary relief,  which  is  recognized  as  inadequate  for  good  stand- 
ards of  living,  there  seems  to  be  a higher  level  of  health  than  I saw 
in  1907. 

However,  in  England,  as  in  Germany,  I believe  that  the  mental 
distress  over  the  prolonged  unemployment  is  more  painful  than  the 
physical.  Man  needs  more  than  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  great  lesson  of  these  times.  We  heard  it 
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stressed  over  and  over  again  at  the  International  Conference,  where 
“The  Family”  was  the  central  theme,  that  the  psychological  and 
spiritual  problems  of  these  times  were  those  in  which  one  found 
the  greatest  suffering  and  greatest  hazards  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  leading  women  social  workers  of  Germany  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  unfortunate  children  who  through  these  long 
years  of  unemployment  “do  not  know  the  rhythm  of  family  life, 
when  their  father’s  work,  which  measured  this  rhythm  and  which 
gave  them  sustenance,  ceased  and  the  firm  outlines  of  the  day  are 
blurred.  What  that  means  to  the  existence  of  the  child,  which 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  steady  quiet  habits  and  atmosphere  of 
security,  has  perhaps  never  yet  been  sufficiently  realized.”  So  we 
saw  that  in  a major  calamity  like  this  present  world  wide  economic 
depression,  even  the  well  planned  social  insurance  for  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  does  not  suffice.  One  got  an  unforgettable  im- 
pact from  the  idea  that  this  old  world  needs  some  more  funda- 
mental thinking  and  planning  than  has  yet  been  done. 

I saw  the  work  of  the  Krankenhaus  Fursorgoren  in  Berlin, 
which  is  the  term  they  use  for  the  hospital  social  worker.  They  are 
well  established  at  the  old  Charite  Hospital  is  one  of  the  barracks 
formerly  used  for  tuberculosis  patients.  Nearby  was  the  old  Lab- 
oratory where  Koch  had  done  his  great  work.  It  was  impressive  to 
go  about  the  wards  with  the  German  social  workers  and  hear  the 
same  problems  discussed  that  I was  familiar  with  at  home.  The 
young  Russian  girl  struggling  with  morphine  habit,  the  unmarried 
mother,  the  diabetic  child  whose  father  could  not  pay  for  insulin 
and  special  diet,  the  mentally  sick  patient  whose  family  could  not 
accept  the  idea  of  institutional  care  for  her,  the  child  with  heart 
disease  whose  education  and  vocation  were  upset  by  the  diagnosis. 

From  Germany  I went  to  Stockholm  to  see  the  beginnings  of 
medical  social  service  at  the  Serafimer  Hospital,  which  is  their 
great  University  Hospital.  There  they  call  the  workers  “Kur- 
ators,”  again  adapting  an  old  familiar  term  to  a newly  interpreted 
service.  The  Kurator  in  the  colleges  is  an  advisor  to  students. 
The  work  in  Sweden  is  just  starting,  but  they  have  other  well 
established  social  work  that  interested  me  immensely. 

I visited  with  Miss  Danielsen,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
ten  farms  just  outside  of  Stockholm  where  mental  patients  were 
very  satisfactorily  cared  for.  It  was  very  impressive  to  me  to  see 
these  patients  with  familiar  attitudes  and  expressions,  the  maniac 
depressive  and  dementia  prsecox,  sitting  quietly  in  a garden,  put- 
tering in  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  or  working  with  the 
chickens.  This  method  of  boarding  mental  patients  in  private 
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homes  is  very  well  established  in  Sweden  and  seems  to  me  a great 
demonstration  of  community  care  of  this  group.  One  patient  who 
had  gotten  well  on  one  of  these  farms,  bought  a small  plot  of  land 
next  to  the  kindly  farmer  and  his  wife  who  had  helped  him  to  get 
well,  and  was  carrying  on  a flourishing  chicken  business.  He  was 
a man  of  culture  and  education  who  had  found  that  simple  life  in 
the  country  with  these  good  neighbors  and  hard  physical  work  was 
deeply  satisfying. 

Some  of  these  farms  had  charming  old  houses,  four  and  five 
hundred  years  old,  with  interesting  great  central  chimneys  and 
fireplaces,  and  always  scrupulously  clean.  And  everywhere  the 
beautiful  gloriously  polished  copper  pans  and  kettles ! It  would 
have  been  an  amusing  sight  if  I had  brought  home  all  I wanted  of 
these  pots  and  pans. 

Another  day  stands  out  in  vivid  memory,  when  I visited  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  School  which  is  one  of  the  four  centers 
in  Sweden  for  medical  treatment,  education,  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  cripples  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Patrik  Haglund. 
He,  by  the  way,  spoke  with  the  warmest  appreciation  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Brackett  and  Dr.  Osgood 

The  Hospital  and  School  were  not  unlike  our  Canton  School 
plan,  but  the  vocational  work  interested  me  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation. For  instance,  some  of  the  boys  are  trained  as  painters,  and 
groups  of  them  go  with  a teacher  to  do  an  inside  painting  job. 
They  used  to  do  outside  work,  but  they  found  that  this  made  them 
too  conspicuous. 

One  of  my  pleasures  in  Stockholm  was  a visit  with  a dear 
little  old  lady  of  81,  who  heard  I was  there  and  telephoned  to  ask 
if  I would  come  to  tea  with  her.  I was  surprised  at  this  infor- 
mality outside  of  America,  so  I went  and  found  that  she  was  an 
American,  and  a most  delightful  one,  who  had  married  in  1875 
one  of  Stockholm’s  leading  citizens.  She  was  eager  to  talk  with 
someone  from  Boston,  and  who  knew  Dr.  Cabot,  whose  books  she 
had  read.  She  had  vivid  memories  of  Phillips  Brooks  and  many 
people  of  that  day. 

Sweden  seemed  to  me  steady  and  secure.  It  has  the  enviable 
record  of  one  hundred  years  with  no  war.  And  one  felt  the 
stability  that  has  come  with  that.  I was  interested,  of  course,  in 
its  management  of  liquor  traffic.  Only  one  company  is  allowed  to 
manufacture  and  sell  liquor,  and  all  profits  over  a reasonable  per- 
cent is  passed  over  to  the  government.  The  amount  sold  to  each 
family  is  controlled  and  purchase  can  be  made  only  at  a local  dis- 
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trict  station.  I was  assured  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  was 
decreasing  and  that  there  was  practically  no  illegal  sale  of  liquor. 

My  general  impression,  as  I look  back  on  the  experience,  is 
the  prevalence  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  which  everyone 
recognized  as  a question  of  world  economics  and  the  feeling  that 
America  did  not  understand  the  European  situation. 

I was  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  here  in  America 
must  give  more  thought  and  constructive  planning  to  our  public 
service.  I believe  that  we  must  follow  the  now  quite  general  plan 
in  Europe  of  insurance  to  cover  the  widespread  problems  of  un- 
employment and  of  sickness.  But  I believe  that  we  must  modify 
our  program  to  suit  our  American  situation.  If  we  are  careful 
students  of  their  experience,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  build  better 
these  protections  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Ida  M.  Cannon. 

November,  1932. 


Dr.  Walcott  Dead  at  Ninety-Three 

Cambridge  Man  Noted  as  Health  Authority 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  honorary  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  died  this  morning  at  his  home,  11  Water- 
house  st.,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  93.  He  had  been  sick  with 
pneumonia  several  days. 

“The  greatest  public  servant  the  Commonwealth  has  ever 
known,”  was  the  citation  with  which  Pres.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard  University,  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  on  Dr.  Walcott  in  1927.  Dr.  Walcott’s  public  service  dated 
back  to  1883,  when  Gov.  Butler  asked  him  to  reorganize  the  Tewks- 
bury Almshouse  following  the  discovery  of  extremely  bad  con- 
ditions in  that  institution. 

President  Lowell’s  “Greatest  public  servant  the  Common- 
wealth has  ever  known”  served  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
from  1891  until  his  death  a few  days  ago.  He  was  trustee,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees,  president,  and  honorary  president  of 
the  corporation.  He  was  active  in  the  arrangements  for  trans- 
ferring the  McLean  Hospital  from  Somerville  to  its  new  quarters 
in  Waverley.  It  was  during  his  chairmanship  that  the  new  out- 
patient department  building  at  the  General  Hospital  was  erected, 
with  the  consequent  widening  of  the  hospital’s  usefulness.  While 
he  was  chairman  occurred  the  important  change  of  policy  at  the 
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General  Hospital  which  permitted  there  the  care  of  private  pa- 
tients of  members  of  the  staff.  This  involved  the  erection  of  the 
Phillips  House.  During  this  period  there  was  a great  expansion 
of  the  work  of  the  hospital.  The  trying  days  of  the  World  War 
were  passed  while  he  was  chairman. 

In  all  these  matters  he  gave  freely  of  his  experience  and  great 
wisdom.  Always  his  first  thought  was  the  good  of  the  patients. 
His  only  recompense  was  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  and 
the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens.” 

Dr.  Walcott  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-three  years.  His 
powerful  mind  was  clear  to  the  last.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  medicine,  with  particular  interest  in  the  research  con- 
ducted at  the  hospital  by  the  Walcott  Fellow  under  an  endowment 
given  and  named  in  his  honor.  He  lost  his  eyesight  five  years  ago. 
In  reply  to  one  who  offered  sympathy  for  this  affliction,  he  said,  “I 
began  to  read  when  I was  five  years  and  used  my  eyes  constantly  for 
this  purpose  until  I was  eighty-eight  years  old.  I have  nothing  of 
which  to  complain.”  As  he  sat  in  his  chair  awaiting  the  call,  his 
patience,  cheerfulness  and  resignation  were  remarkable.  Truly  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  grateful  for  the  life  and  example  of  this  “great- 
est public  servant.” 

Some  years  ago  he  was  made  honorary  president.  Walcott 
House,  a home  for  nurses  connected  with  the  hospital,  was  named 
for  him. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of : 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  New  York  City. 

The  Newton  Nurses’  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Journal. 

The  Alumnae  Journal  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  A.N.A. 

The  News  Letter  of  Waltham  Graduate  Nurses’  Association. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News,  New  York  City. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses’  Alumnae  Magazine. 
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Report  of  the  Alumnae  Meetings 

The  large  attendances  , at  the  October  and  November  meetings 
of  the  alumnae  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  interesting  programs 
planned  by  the  entertainment  committee. 

At  the  October  meeting  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing 
Miss  Sally  Johnson  relate  some  of  her  impressions  and  experi- 
ences as  a student  at  Columbia  University,  followed  by  a descrip- 
tive account  of  her  European  trip.  We  were  assisted  in  travelling 
mentally  with  her  as  she  traced  her  itinerary  on  a map,  accentuating 
the  various  points  of  interest  with  both  historical  and  humorous 
references.  This  delightful  talk  was  supplemented  at  its  conclu- 
sion with  slides,  illustrating  places  we  hope  to  witness  when  post- 
depression days  arrive. 

Another  unusual  treat  was  in  store  for  us  at  the  November 
meeting  when  Doctor  McGrath,  medical  examiner  of  Suffolk 
County,  explained  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  described  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  interesting  cases  with  slides. 

The  senior  class  attended  the  latter  meeting  as  guests,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  alumnae  and 
vice  versa.  Refreshments  were  served  after  the  meeting  in  the 
Walcott  Home  reception  room. 

Mae  H.  Hazard. 


Field  Correspondents  of  the  Quarterly 

Pacific 

Miss  Mary  M.  Pickering,  University  of  California,  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene,  Berkeley,  California. 

Syracuse 

Miss  Barbara  Williams,  Memorial  Hospital. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Clare  Dennison,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Connecticut  Valley 

Miss  Frances  P.  West,  Middlesex  Hospital,  Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Miriam  Curtis,  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Tennessee 

Miss  Mary  Giles,  Vanderbilt  University,  School  of  Nursing, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Extra  Curricular  Activities 

October,  1932 

If  you  should  look  from  the  rear  windows  of  the  Moseley 
Building  some  of  these  fine  Fall  mornings  you  would  probably  see  a 
group  of  student  nurses  in  uniform  shooting  arrows  at  a big  round 
target.  Archery  is  very  popular  right  now,  and  the  new  bow  is 
much  in  demand. 

Organized  group  activities  have  just  begun,  with  the  greatest 
interest  being  shown  in  the  ball  room  dancing  class.  This  group 
is  being  instructed  by  two  Sargent  School  students,  and  it  meets 
behind  closed  doors  in  the  Walcott  House  living  room. 

Basketball  is  always  in  demand,  and  the  plan  this  year  is  to 
feature  inter-class  games  until  Christmas  time,  not  choosing  a school 
team  until  after  the  holidays. 

Other  activities  included  this  year  are  Book  Club,  Glee  Club, 
Posture  Class,  Dramatic  Club  and  Sewing  Club. 

The  students  at  Thayer  are  very  enthusiastic  about  dress- 
making, and  the  fourth  floor  holds  the  record  for  the  number  of 
seamstresses  actively  at  work. 

The  ping-pong  table  has  been  moved  to  the  basement  of  the 
Charles  Street  Home,  where  it  is  much  appreciated  by  the  pre- 
liminary students  after  study  hour  at  night. 

Two  new  steamer  chairs  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  on 
our  roofs,  and  we  hope  to  have  others  next  Spring. 

The  Senior  Class  has  held  hot  dog  sales  and  is  now  planning 
a Hallowe’en  Dance  to  raise  money  for  their  class  gift. 

Mary  C.  Murray,  Physical-Social  Director. 


Dinner  Dance 

On  Thursday  night,  January  12,  1933,  the  graduates  on  the 
hospital  staff  are  giving  a dinner  dance  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
The  subscription  price  is  $4.50.  All  graduates  are  invited.  To 
obtain  tickets  and  for  further  information  get  in  touch  with  any 
one  of  the  following : Edythe  Angell,  Gertrude  Luff  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, M.  G.  H. ; Helen  Baker  in  the  Out-Patient  Department, 
M.  G.  H. ; Edith  Holway,  Baker  Memorial ; Blanche  Haley  on 
Wards  C & D,  M.  G.  H. ; Susan  Jones,  Phillips  House ; Carrie 
Chick,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Dorothy  M.  Richards,  Boston 
Lying-In;  Edith  Weierich,  122  Jackson  St.,  Newton  Centre;  Helen 
Burgess,  Training  School  Office,  M.  G.  H. 
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Ether  Day  Dance 

A dance  was  held  October  14,  1932  in  the  M.  G.  H.  Rotunda 
in  memory  of  the  first  public  demonstration  of  ether,  which  was 
given  in  the  Ether  Dome  eighty-six  years  ago,  October  16,  1846. 

The  room  had  novel  decorations,  carnations  with  ether  cans 
serving  as  vases  and  balloons  suspended  from  the  windows. 

Two  hundred  nurses  and  house  officers  spent  an  enjoyable 
evening  dancing  to  music  which  was  furnished  by  a five  piece 
orchestra. 


News  Items 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Peirce  was  recently  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  health  nursing  work  being  carried  on  in  a new 
Health  District  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  Health  District  is 
established  as  a joint  project  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health  and  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Depart- 
ment and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Mustard,  as  Health 
Officer.  It  will  be  developed  as  a teaching  center  for  students 
from  the  School  of  Hygiene,  and  student  nurses  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  as  well  as  for  present  staff  nurses. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  J.  Ross  (1894)  has  resigned  her  position 
at  the  Stillman  Infirmary  and  plans  to  spend  the  winter  in  Boston. 
Her  address  is  64  Westland  Avenue. 

Miss  Florence  Kimball  (1918),  Edmond,  Oklahoma,  recently 
entered  two  Dachshunds  in  the  dog  show  at  the  State  Fair,  Okla- 
homa, and  received  a blue  ribbon  for  each. 

A Yale  graduate  is  interested  in  Dog  Kennels,  North  Wil- 
mington. 

Miss  Hope  Wheelock  (1913)  is  making  excellent  progress 
during  her  convalescence.  Her  address  is  198  Pilgrim  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.  She  sends  her  best  wishes  to  all  alumnae  members. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Robertson  (1929)  writes  from  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico : the  climate,  sunshine  and  altitude  are  helping  her  back  to 
health.  She  often  thinks  of  the  alumnae  members  and  longs  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  meetings.  Her  address  is  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  care  of  F.  R.  Stenenson. 

Miss  Eva  Marryatt  (1909)  writes  from  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. She  has  enjoyed  many  delightful  trips ; through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Central  America;  to  Alaska,  to  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. Although  California  holds  great  charm  for  her  she  misses 
the  folks  back  home. 
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Miss  Alice  White  (1930)  Mass.  General  Hospital,  succeeds 
Mrs.  Richard  Hawkes  (Elice  Drew,  1928)  as  Business  and  Ad- 
vertising Manager  of  the  Quarterly. 

Miss  Florence  Colby  (1910)  has  recently  returned  from  a very 
enjoyable  European  trip. 

The  address  of  Miss  Emeline  Bowne  after  January  15,  1932, 
will  be  505  Henry  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Her  present  address  is  St. 
James  Hospital,  Anking,  China. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Daffinee  (Jean  Dalton,  1927)  are  now 
residing  at  302  West  Emerson  Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Majorie  Bowers  (1931)  has  left  the  Baker  to  accept  a 
position  at  the  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  Her  ad- 
dress is  474  Brookline  Avenue,  Center  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Ella  Hunter  was  married  in  October,  1932. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Mortimer  (1904)  has  accepted  the  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Clinton  Hospital,  Clinton,  Massachusetts. 
Miss  Mortimer  goes  to  the  Clinton  Hospital  after  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  superintendent  of  the  Hale  Hospital,  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Hanna  C.  McEwan  (1911),  School  Nurse  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  spent  the  summer  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Barter  (Glee  Marshall,  1914)  have 
moved  from  East  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  to  Lunenberg,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  Mary  Driscoll  (1909)  had  the  misfortune  of  fracturing 
her  left  wrist  and  was  a patient  on  Ward  E for  two  weeks  in 
November. 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Arel  (Margaret  Olsen,  1927)  of  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  has  been  caring  for  her  father  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  following  a mastoidectomy. 


Appointments 

Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  (1915)  Superintendent  Harrington  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Faith  Dobbie  Fuerbringer  (1910)  Supervisor  of  Maternity 
Department  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Dora  McEwan  (1924)  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Majorie  Bowers  (1931)  Assistant  at  Peabody  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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Phyllis  Rivard  (1931),  Practical  Instructor,  Hospital  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Mildred  Alexander  (1930),  charge  of  Premature  Ward,  New 
York  Hospital,  New  York. 

Alice  Wooldridge  (1932),  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburgh. 

Velma  Trull  (1932),  Falmouth  Visiting  Nurses’  Association, 
relief  position. 

Helen  Lehmann  (1928),  Instructor  and  Assistant,  Lafayette 
Home  Hospital,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Nora  Morris  (1920),  charge  nurse,  T.  C.  I.  Employers  Hos- 
pital, Fairfield,  Alabama. 

Emma  Mortimer  (1904),  Superintendent  of  Clinton  Hos- 
pital, Clinton,  Mass. 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920)  Rockville  Visiting  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, Rockville,  Conn. 

Mary  Martin  (1925),  general  duty,  E.  J.  Barber  Hospital, 
Lyons,  New  York. 

Katherine  Fader  (1931),  head  nurse,  medical  ward,  Bridge- 
port Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Alma  Swier  (1931),  general  duty,  Newark  Hospital,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Helen  Conger  Brown  (1924),  School  nursing,  Detroit  De- 
partment of  Health.  B.  S.,  University  of  Michigan,  Summer  1932. 

Ruth  Pettingill  (1928),  Anesthetist,  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hos- 
pital, Concord,  N.  H. 

Janice  Evans  (1930),  Anesthetist,  M.  G.  H. 

Claire  Favreau  (1925),  Assistant  to  Medical  Supervisor, 
Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Engagements 

Miss  Marjorie  Lane  (1927)  to  William  C.  Smith,  5004 
Queens  Mar  Road,  Montreal. 

Miss  Muriel  Cecile  Rollins  (1930)  to  Everett  P.  Merrow,  Jr., 
196  Jackson  Street,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Louise  Cable  Dennis  to  Dr.  Paul  A.  Younge,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Marriages 

Willard-Hathaway.  On  July  30,  1932,  Christina  Willard 
(1925)  to  Mr.  Raeburn  Burton  Hathaway,  Bryant  Pond,  Me. 

Dodge-Eilertson.  On  October  6,  1932,  Abbie  Luena  Dodge 
( 1928)  to  Mr.  Arthur  Oliver  Eilertson,  Gardiner,  Me.  At  home, 
42  Selwyn  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Gibeau-Tredcnnick.  On  October  8,  1932,  Reine  Gibeau 
(1927)  to  Mr.  Stephen  Tredennick,  New  York  City.  At  home 
after  November  first  at  405  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dennis-Younge.  On  November  5,  1932,  Louise  Cable  Dennis 
( 1930)  to  Dr.  Paul  Adolph  Younge,  Boston,  Mass.  At  home  after 
January  first  at  12  Park  Drive,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Thompson-McGee.  On  September  17,  1932,  Priscilla  Eliza- 
beth Thompson  (1929)  to  Dr.  William  Buster  ^JcGee,  Rockford, 

111. 

Blake-Humphreys.  On  October  7,  1932,  Mildred  Blake 
(1929)  to  Otho  F.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  Lexington,  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  At  home  at  26  Allston  Street,  Beacon  Hill, 
Boston. 

Turner- Paine.  On  September  12,  1932,  Dorothy  Turner 
(1927)  to  Dr.  John  Randolph  Paine,  University  Hospital,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Births 

On  November  16,  1932,  at  Baker  Memorial,  a daughter,  Bar- 
bara Ann,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Brayton.  (Ruth  Webb, 
1929). 

On  August  30,  1932,  a daughter,  Janet  Claire,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  R.  Dumo.  (Evelyn  F.  Baker,  1928). 

On  August  25,  1932,  at  Baker  Memorial,  a daughter,  Nancy 
Ellen,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Whelton.  (Mary  Clark,  1923). 

On  November  17,  1932,  a son,  Robert  Harryman,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Pierson.  (Irene  Derry,  1923). 
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Deaths 

On  November  7,  1932,  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Salem  Road, 
Billerica,  Mass.,  Mary  E.  McElligott.  Miss  McElligott  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1895. 

On  August  23,  1932,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Anne  F.  Hall  in  her 
seventy-sixth  year.  Miss  Hall  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1894. 


Smith  Patterson  Company 

Diamond  ^Merchants  and  Jewelers 

5z  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
NURSES’  PINS 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

(Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms , $7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  of  He  SuffolR  County  nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PAUL  JONES 
Regulation  M.  G.  H. 

Graduate  Uniforms 

ON  SALE  BY 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 
at  $6.50  each 

Made  of  Sanforized  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  poplin. 

THEY  CANT  SHRINK  OUT  OF  FIT. 


For  further  information  write 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

Paul  Jones  House,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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General  Information 


President , Helen  Wood,  A.B.,  (1909),  1036  Walnut  St.,  New- 
ton Highlands,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atto,  B.A.  (1922),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Helen  Daly  (1922),  Baker  Memorial 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mae  Holly  Hazard  (1931). 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926),  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Annie  C.  Carstensen  (1905),  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Catherine  F.  Carleton,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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admission  of  the  member  and  on  each  first  day  of  May  thereafter. 


Send  obituary  notices  to  Helen  M.  Everett,  Baker  Memorial  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.50  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $2.00  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.50  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  District  No.  5. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  fifth  district  of  the 
State  Association,  the  Mass.  State  Nurses’  Association,  and  the 
American  Nurses’  Association. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered,  but  do  not  reside  in  District  No.  5. 
They  are  eligible  for  district  membership  in  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  are  not  necessarily  registered.  They  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  alumnae  association,  but  are  not  members 
of  the  district,  state,  or  national  associations. 

Application  blanks  for  membership  may  be  procured  from  the  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable 
in  advance  on  receipt  of  bill  from  treasurer. 
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Editorials 

Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916)  retires  as  President  of  the  Alum- 
nae after  five  years  of  cheerful  and  efficient  leadership.  The 
appreciation  of  the  Association  is  extended  to  her  for  the  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  she  brought  to  the  meetings,  always  being 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Alumnae  should  make  “a  goodly  show- 
ing/’ 

At  the  annual  meeting  a rising  vote  of  appreciation  was  given 
to  her  as  retiring  President. 

To  our  new  President,  Miss  Helen  Wood,  we  give  a most 
cordial  greeting  and  our  hearty  support. 

Miss  Wood  greets  every  member  with  a warm  handshake. 

She  has  you  and  the  Alumnae  of  the  M.  G.  H.  you  represent 
tremendously  at  heart. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

Probably  no  meeting  of  recent  years  had  more  business 
brought  up  and  discussed  than  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

Every  organization  has  occasion  to  record  for  future  refer- 
ence the  progress  of  some  change  or  other  and  so  the  Alumnae 
records : 

That  the  recently  appointed  Finance  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  on  January  19th,  1933,  and  prepared  the  budget  for  the 
Alumnae  for  the  year  1933. 

That  the  Treasurer  is  to  secure  a bookkeeping  assistant. 

That  the  mailing  of  the  Quarterly  Record  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  W.  S.  Best  Printing  Co.,  Boston. 

That  the  newly  appointed  Quarterly  Committee,  Miss  Carrie 
M.  Hall,  Chairman,  made  its  first  report. 


The  Treasurer’s  work  became  so  heavy  that  it  seemed  too 
great  to  ask  any  busy  person  to  take  it  on  as  an  additional  task. 

We  as  members  of  our  Alumnae  should  render  a little  serv- 
ice to  the  Treasurer  by  sending  in  our  dues  promptly  with  class 
and  address  clearly  written. 

The  Quarterly  Record  wishes  to  extend  the  gratitude  of 
the  Alumnae  to  Miss  Hazel  Wedgwood,  the  retiring  treasurer,  for 
this  great  service  to  the  Association. 
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Your  Red  Cross  and  You, 

“Lest  we  forget.” 

Enrollment  in  the  A.  R.  C.  Nursing  Service  does  not  need 
to  be  urged  upon  any  Alumna  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

In  the  years  preceding  and  during  the  great  world  war  there 
was  a great  need  for  nurses  to  enroll  themselves  for  service. 

To-day  the  Red  Cross  needs  your  interest  and  enrollment.  It 
may  need  the  help  of  the  younger  Red  Cross  Nurse  to  mitigate 
the  distress  and  sickness  that  is  the  accompaniment  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  to  effect  normal  standard  of  health  and  sanitation  as 
during  the  great  world  war. 

The  week  of  March  twelfth  was  held  as  a memorial  to  Jane 
A.  Delano,  the  Great  War  Nurse.  What  finer  tribute  to  her 
memory  than  to  increase  enrollment  in  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service  which  she  herself  helped  to  create. 


Simmons  College 

Head  nurses  in  our  hospitals  in  and  near  Boston  are  happy 
to  learn  that  the  course  in  “Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing” 
which  has  been  given  in  summer  school  at  Simmons  College  for 
several  years  is  also  to  be  given  this  spring.  A particularly  favor- 
able arrangement  has  been  made  in  scheduling  the  class  for  twice 
a week  only,  instead  of  five  times  a week  as  is  done  during  the 
summer.  This  will  enable  head  nurses  to  take  the  course  while 
continuing  with  their  regular  work  at  the  hospitals. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  Wood  (M.  G.  H. 
1909)  who  has  been  chosen  because  of  her  outstanding  interest 
in  the  head  nurse  as  a vital  factor  in  the  educational  program  of 
our  Nursing  Schools.  Whether  such  a course  of  college  grade, 
which  naturally  implies  the  usual  amount  of  outside  preparation, 
can  be  successfully  carried  by  nurses  carrying  full  time  jobs  in 
hospitals  is  an  experiment.  If  the  results  prove  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  much  demand  for  such  a course,  it  is  expected  that  the 
college  will  offer  it  again  next  fall. 

Gifts  to  the  School 

Last  Autumn  the  Alumnae  presented  to  the  classroom  a 
beaded  surface  curtain  8x8  to  be  used  with  the  delineoscope. 

Miss  McCrae  has  subscribed  for  the  Survey  and  Graphic 
for  the  school. 

Nurses  on  Horseback  by  Ernest  Poole  has  been  added  to  the 
class  room  library  by  a friend. 
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Graduating  Exercises 

The  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  class  of  1933  were  held  in 
the  Rotunda,  Moseley  Memorial  Building,  Friday,  February  10, 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  presiding. 

The  exercises  began  with  a processional  to  music.  The 
members  of  the  Graduating  Class  leading,  the  undergraduates 
marched  by  class. 

The  graduation  eclipsed  all  others  in  loveliness ; the  gray  and 
white  uniforms  without  a wrinkle,  were  trimmer  than  ever.  The 
caps  were  worn  more  over  the  occiput  than  when  you  and  I 
graduated. 

A large  gathering  of  Alumnae  of  other  years  with  the  friends 
of  the  student  body  added  much  to  the  occasion. 

When  the  names  of  the  81  members  of  the  class  were  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  Thayer  the  graduating  class  rose  in  a body  and 
stood  at  attention,  probably  visualizing  the  future  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Mrs.  Thayer  greeted  the  class  with  a most  helpful 
message. 

Dr.  Augusta  F.  Bronner  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  de- 
livered the  address  of  the  evening. 

Her  subject  was  the  mental  and  emotional  life  impinging  on 
the  physical. 

She  stressed  the  fact  that  nurses  to  be  most  helpful  to  the 
patient  must  be  cognizant  of  mental  and  emotional  processes  be- 
sides understanding  physical  health,  and  that  the  nurse  should 
not  have  a personality  problem  of  her  own. 

The  flowers  on  the  speakers’  stage  were  sent  to  the  Graduate 
Class  by  Mrs.  George  Wigglesworth  with  the  following  loving 
message : 

May  you  all  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  what  a real  nurse 
means  to  your  patient  and  those  near  to  them  and  may  your  future 
be  filled  with  success  in  whatever  way  your  profession  leads  you. 


“The  Works  that  men  do  live  after  them.” 
Occasionally  the  life  and  its  work  follow  along  together  by 
reason  of  the  appreciation  given  the  work  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  worker.  Such  a condition  is  found  in  the  M.  G.  H.  The  in- 
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fluence  exerted  by  the  Alumnae  of  the  School  all  over  the  country 
is  a reAection  of  the  guidance  and  inspiration  received  by  the 
graduate  from  her  Alma  Mater. 

“Whatever  may  be  the  standards  of  the  classroom,  practical 
life  will  require  something  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  or  seventy 
per  cent,  for  a passing  mark.  The  standards  of  the  world  are 
not  like  those  set  by  the  faculty,  but  more  closely  resemble  those 
set  by  the  student  body  themselves.  They  are  not  at  all  content 
with  a member  of  the  musical  organizations  who  can  strike  only 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  notes.  They  do  not  tolerate  the  man  on 
the  diamond  who  catches  only  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  balls/’ — 
Calvin  Coolidge. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 

During  the  past  months  groups  have  been  meeting  regularly 
for  the  various  activities. 

In  December  the  Dramatic  Club  produced  two  one-act  plays 
which  were  repeated  for  the  alumnae  meeting  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  Glee  Club  sang  at  this  same  meeting. 

At  Christmas  time  we  held  “open  house”  at  the  Walcott 
House  until  midnight  Christmas  Eve.  About  one  hundred  guests 
dropped  in  for  a cup  of  chocolate  and  a chat  by  the  Are.  Student 
nurses  sang  Carols  through  the  Hospital  early  Christmas  morn- 
ing, after  a breakfast  of  coffee  and  doughnuts  in  the  Baker  dining- 
room. 

The  Senior  class  held  their  annual  ball  at  the  Walcott  House 
in  February.  The  living  room  was  attractively  decorated  with 
palms  and  flowering  azaleas  and  the  class  was  well  represented. 

The  new  class  entering  early  in  February  were  entertained  at 
the  usual  “prob”  party.  They  went  as  a group  to  the  Art  Museum 
and  to  the  State  House  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Members  of  the  Dramatic  Club  are  starting  a new  project 
of  making  puppets — hoping  to  give  some  puppet  plays  early  this 
spring. 

The  Glee  Club  is  working  on  an  Easter  Cantata  which  they 
plan  to  give  Easter  night  at  Walcott  House. 

Basket  Ball  games  are  being  played  with  outside  teams.  The 
students  have  made  over  their  blue  “prob”  uniforms  into  very 
neat  little  gym  suits. 

Mary  C.  Murray, 

Physical-Social  Director. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Graduation  Report  of  February  10,  1933 

Sally  M.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Nurses 

This  year  1933  has  found  this  school  emerging  into  its  six- 
tieth year.  This  is  also  true  of  the  schools  at  the  Bellevue  and 
New  Haven  Hospitals.  All  were  opened  in  1873,  and  were  the 
first  schools  in  this  country  to  be  founded  on  the  Nightingale  plan. 

This  school  had  been  in  existence  thirty  years  when  the  first 
formal  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  1903,  thirty  years  ago. 
The  speaker  was  Bishop  Lawrence.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  large  amphitheatre  of  the  surgical  building,  and  the  reception 
was  in  the  house  officers’  dining  room.  The  class  numbered 
twenty-three.  Data  on  file  in  the  Training  School  Office  indicates 
that  five  are  no  longer  living,  twelve  are  married  and  four  are 
retired.  Two  are  in  active  work;  one  a school  nurse,  the  other 
in  the  health  department  of  an  insurance  company ; both  in  Boston. 

Information  relative  to  that  first  graduation  was  sought  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Her  reply  to  the  speaker’s  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  function  was : “I  am  sorry  I cannot  tell  you 
much  about  those  exercises.”  “Were  you  away  on  affiliation?” 
Quickly  came  the  response:  “Oh,  no,  here  at  home.  We  were 
not  relieved  from  duty  for  graduation,  not  even  for  our  own.” 
Such  was  military  discipline  thirty  years  ago ! 

Continuing  for  a moment  the  reminiscence  relative  to  gradua- 
tions : many  a Massachusetts  General  graduation  has  been  held  in 
New  York  City.  For  a period  of  about  fifteen  years  all  students 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  an  affiliation.  The  group  always  in- 
cluded members  of  the  graduating  class. 

In  those  days  no  one  ever  thought  of  returning  to  Boston  for 
the  exercises — and  hearts  were  heavy.  But  the  sorrows  of  youth 
are  easily  compensated.  Those  students  put  on  a graduation  of 
their  own.  One  student  acted  as  presiding  officer,  another  as 
speaker  and  another  as  superintendent  of  nurses.  Mrs.  Thayer 
knows  little  about  those  New  York  graduations  over  which,  by 
proxy,  she  has  frequently  presided.  The  speaker  spoke  without 
restraint  and  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  nurses  would 
have  astounded  the  woman  who  held  that  position.  The  exercises 
would  have  pleased  any  audience  for  they  were  short.  Time  was 
allowed  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  refreshments  which 
were  substantial. 
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But  to  return  to  the  report  of  the  year  just  closed.  This 
school,  like  every  other  institution,  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  world’s 
economic  situation.  While  new  projects  have  had  to  be  postponed 
and  salaries  reduced,  there  has  been  no  elimination  from  the  super- 
visory and  teaching  staff.  As  is  always  true  in  periods  of  de- 
pression, the  staff  has  been  more  stable,  and  as  the  members  have 
gained  in  knowledge,  techniques,  and  experience,  their  service 
has  increased  in  value.  Energy,  which  may  be  expended  in  nor- 
mal times  on  the  development  of  new  projects,  is  often  expended 
in  abnormal  times  on  the  analysis  and  improvement  of  current 
activities  which  in  this  institution  are  many. 

The  nursing  personnel  of  the  hospital  are  housed  in  eight  dif- 
ferent buildings.  This  fact  presents  problems  in  administration 
and  in  maintenance  of  morale  which  are  known  to  only  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  a like  situation. 

One  worker  who  helps  to  solve  this  problem  is  the  physical- 
social  director ; not  only  by  her  program  of  activities,  but  by  her 
personal  contacts  with  the  students,  and  by  the  numberless  con- 
tacts which  she  makes  with  other  organizations.  The  extra- 
curricular activities  are  one  means  of  making  provision  for  a 
side  of  life  woefully  neglected  in  schools  of  nursing.  Participation 
in  these  activities  means  effort  and,  therefore,  participation  ebbs 
and  flows. 

For  each  new  class  there  is  an  orientation  program.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  students’  arrival  the  Ladies  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  give  a tea  for  the  new  students  and  their  friends. 
There  soon  follows  a welcoming  party  given  by  the  student  body. 
The  physical-social  director  acts  as  guide  to  churches,  art  gal- 
leries, exhibitions  and  the  shopping  district.  Later,  a chartered 
bus  provides  a sightseeing  tour.  The  young  woman  from  Michi- 
gan sometimes  tells  the  young  woman  from  Massachusetts  much 
that  the  latter  does  not  know  about  Boston. 

For  several  years  our  neighbor,  the  Peabody  Settlement 
House,  has  loaned  its  gymnasium  each  week  for  an  hour  of  bas- 
ketball. The  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education  has  provided 
a student  for  coaching  the  team,  and  also  a teacher  for  the  dancing 
class.  This  is  the  second  year  that  the  same  student  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  directed  the  Glee  Club. 
The  dramatic  club  has  been  coached  by  a senior  from  the  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory.  True  to  Boston  traditions,  the  book  club 
has  the  largest  attendance. 

Students  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  had  their  money  allowance 
from  home  curtailed.  This  is  one  reason  why  provision  for  rec- 
reation, within  the  school  at  almost  no  expense  to  the  students. 
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is  more  important  than  ever.  The  Marion  Moir  West  Loan  Fund 
almost  reached  the  vanishing  point.  It  was  replenished  by  a gift 
from  the  graduating  class  of  last  year  and  by  substantial  gifts 
from  our  staunch  friends,  the  Ladies  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Training  School. 

On  every  graduation  night  some  member  of  the  administra- 
tion or  medical  staff  asks : “From  where  do  all  these  young  women 
come?  Where  are  they  at  other  times?  We  never  feel  that  we 
have  enough.”  But  if  you  visit  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
there  you  will  find  twenty-two  of  these  students.  Go  over  to  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  you  can  count  seven. 
In  the  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  there  are 
two.  Journey  out  to  the  McLean  Hospital  and  there  you  may  see 
four  and  walk  along  the  streets  of  the  West  End  or  of  South 
Boston  and  you  may  meet  another  four,  for  they  are  with  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Organization. 

These  affiliations  with  other  institutions  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  experience  at  home  which  is  only 
in  medical  and  surgical  diseases  and  in  the  care  of  sick  children. 
The  meaning  of  “General”  has  changed  since  this  hospital  was 
given  its  name  over  a century  ago.  Recently  there  has  come  a 
new  realization  of  the  value  of  mental  health  and  a new  realiza- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  to  improve  mental  illness.  The  world’s 
economic  situation  has  shaken  the  mental  stability  of  scores  of 
human  beings  who  had  previously  considered  themselves  per- 
fectly stable.  A better  understanding  of  mental  hygiene  might 
have  saved  many  of  these  persons.  Surely  nurses  should  be 
prepared  to  make  a major  contribution  to  a sounder  and  more 
extensive  program  in  mental  hygiene. 

At  the  present  time  only  ten  percent  of  each  graduating  class 
affiliates  at  the  McLean  Hospital  for  the  care  of  mental  illness. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  General  Hospital  unit  will  include 
wards  for  the  care  of  mental  and  nervous  patients.  The  school 
will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  increase  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  obtain  experience  in  this  branch  of  nursing. 

But  to  return  to  the  hunt  for  this  large  student  body.  Walk 
through  the  home  institution  and  you  can  count  twelve  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department;  another  twelve  in  the  operating  room  of 
the  General  Hospital ; twenty-three  you  will  see  over  at  The  Baker 
Memorial ; and  if  you  climb  the  stairs  to  the  diet  kitchen,  you  can 
count  five.  All  these  you  may  see  if  you  tour  by  day,  but  patients 
must  also  be  cared  for  at  night  and  so,  should  you  walk  through 
this  institution  at  night,  you  could  count  twenty-seven  students 
on  night  duty.  In  thinking  of  this  student  body,  you  probably 
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picure  only  the  day  duty  group  on  the  wards  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital. No  one  realizes  that  exclusive  of  this  group,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  uniformed  student  nurses  on  duty  else- 
where. 

The  group  who  entered  in  September  included  many  young 
women  with  educational  preparation  beyond  high  school.  Apti- 
tudes for  acquiring  the  techniques  of  nursing  are  as  often  found 
in  the  young  woman  who  has  only  high  school  as  in  the  young 
woman  who  has  had  normal  school  and  college.  But  a member  of 
the  latter  group  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  enrich  her  expe- 
rience and  personality,  to  focus  her  perspective  and  stabilize  her 
emotions.  This,  added  to  a sound  basic  education  often  produces 
a person  who  sees  and  embraces  the  less  obvious  opportunities 
for  enrichment  of  her  experience.  As  a result  of  all  these  factors, 
she  is  generally  a person  on  whom  the  patient  may  lean  for  sup- 
port when  physical,  and  perhaps  mental  resources,  are  at  an  ebb. 

All  who  have  studied  the  trend  toward  the  over-supply  of 
nurses  in  the  community  have  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  employed  in  hospitals.  This  hospital  makes 
a very  creditable  showing.  The  total  number  of  graduate  nurses 
on  the  permanent  staff  in  the  four  major  departments  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Of  these  seventy-four  are  on  the 
general  staff  or  floor  duty  group.  These  include  six  who  are  in 
the  General  Hospital  and  are  paid  from  a second  contribution 
which  has  come  from  the  Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Fund. 
During  the  summer  of  1932  the  first  contribution  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  expended.  A total  of  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  days  of  employment  was  given  to  thirty-one  different 
nurses. 

In  The  Baker  Memorial  there  continues  to  be  a demonstra- 
tion of  a situation  wherein  good  nursing  care  and  sound  nursing 
education  are  proceeding  side  by  side.  There  are  graduate  floor 
duty  nurses  on  every  floor  and  their  schedule  is  so  arranged  that 
they  are  on  duty  when  the  student  nurses  are  off  to  class.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  nursing  personnel  of  The  Baker 
Memorial  is  generous  enough  to  give  the  student  nurse  sufficient 
time  to  practice  the  nursing  procedures  as  they  are  taught.  A 
satisfactory  learning  situation  is  not  the  one  wherein  the  student 
repeatedly  practices  a procedure  incorrectly  performed  but  a situ- 
ation wherein  she  repeatedly  practices  a procedure  correctly  per- 
formed. The  latter  situation  prevails  in  The  Baker  Memorial. 

In  the  audience  tonight  are  two  groups  of  alumnae  who  are 
meeting  here  in  Boston  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  their 
graduation;  one  the  class  of  1908,  celebrating  their  twenty-fifth 
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anniversary,  the  other  a section  of  the  class  of  1923  celebrating 
their  tenth.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a great  hospital  to  fully  understand  the  place  it  has 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  whose  work  has  been  within  its 
walls.  The  members  of  these  classes  will  probably  agree  than 
the  hospital  and  the  school — in  our  organization  they  are  in- 
separable— occupy  the  second  place  in  their  affections.  Only  home 
comes  first. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  of  last  year  Miss  Wood  gave  the 
report  as  she  was  directing  the  school  while  the  superintendent  of 
nurses  was  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  study.  An 
acting  superintendent  who  has  a keen  and  open  mind,  adequate 
preparation,  and  a background  of  wide  experience  makes  a valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  progress  of  a school.  Such  a person  is 
Miss  Wood.  She  came  to  the  job  sensitive  to  conditions  which 
had,  by  long  association,  dulled  the  sensitiveness  of  the  person 
who  had  been  exposed  to  familiar  conditions  over  a period  of 
years.  A new  officer  approves  this,  questions  that,  and  remedies 
others.  Therefore,  she  returns  the  charge  better  than  she  found 
it. 

The  speaker  has  the  greatest  possible  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunities which  the  hospital  gave  her  for  this  year  of  study. 
She  is  often  asked  to  name  some  of  the  needs  of  the  school  which 
were  revealed  by  this  year  of  study.  In  replying  the  following 
are  included.  There  is  need  of  a plan,  within  the  school,  which 
will  give  greater  consideration  to  the  student  as  an  individual, 
more  thought  to  her  growth  as  a person,  greater  respect  for  her 
personality,  increased  opportunity  for  her  to  develop  and  practice 
originality  and  initiative,  and  a better  understanding  of  her  place 
in  the  community.  There  should  be  further  development  of  a 
teaching  point  of  view  in  all  members  of  the  graduate  staff;  in 
their  work  on  the  wards  as  well  as  in  their  work  in  the  class  room. 
The  school  should  plan  some  means  by  which  this  staff  may,  while 
on  the  job,  acquire  the  tools  of  prepared  teachers.  The  hospital 
should  provide  a more  liberal  supply  of  those  teaching  and  learn- 
ing facilities  which  are  found  in  other  institutions  of  learning: 
illustrative  materials,  adequate  libraries  and  suitable  class  rooms. 
A few  months  spent  in  a frankly  educational  institution  reveal 
the  paramount  reason  why  the  results  of  good  teaching  in  schools 
of  nursing  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  results  of  good 
teaching  in  similiar  institutions.  The  reason  is  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preliminary  course  the  student  nurses  attend  all 
classes  and  do  whatever  studying  is  done  after  a full  day’s  work 
on  the  wards.  There  will  continue  to  be  far  too  small  a return 
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from  the  best  teaching  personnel  and  from  the  best  teaching 
facilities  until  the  ward  schedule  is  modified  to  allow  student 
nurses  to  attend  classes  when  they  are  not  already  tired  from 
ward  service,  and  to  study  without  using  hours  which  should  be 
spent  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  the  speaker  gained  a new 
realization  of  the  term  now  so  frequently  used,  “health  educa- 
tion” and  the  need  of  developing  its  practice  within  the  hospital. 
To  the  hearer,  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  present  a discourag- 
ing picture  but  to  the  speaker  they  present  an  encouraging  pic- 
ture for  they  suggest  goals  for  new  endeavor.  Stimulus  to  new 
endeavor  is  one  of  the  objects  of  a sabbatical  year. 

In  closing  I wish  to  say  that  while  the  members  of  every 
graduating  class  are  told  that  the  hospital  has  given  them  a valua- 
ble preparation  for  life,  which  is  true,  every  class  should  also  be 
told  that  they  have  made  an  equally  valuable  contribution  to  the 
hospital.  Hospital  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  actual 
care  which  these  students  have  given  to  the  patients  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  no  amount  of  money  can  pay  for  the  unselfish,  loyal,  and 
continuous  service  of  a group  of  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  stu- 
dent nurses.  The  principal  of  the  school  of  nursing  may  talk 
blithely  of  an  eight  hour  day  and  of  a fifty-two  hour  week;  a 
fifty-two  hour  week  on  paper,  but  there  are  many  additional 
hours.  The  staff  expends  more  energy  getting  students  off  duty 
than  getting  them  on  duty.  It  is,  of  course,  true  in  a student 
body  as  large  as  this,  that  one  will  find  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then,  evidences  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  the  limita- 
tions of  physical  and  nervous  energy  and  absence  of  moral  cour- 
age. But  these  lapses  are  few  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
immeasureable  value  of  the  contribution  made. 

Lack  of  expressed  appreciation  is  not  lack  of  appreciation 
itself.  The  students  themselves  see  on  every  side  evidence  of  a 
valuable  contribution  made  by  other  members  within  the  hospital 
group;  trustees,  lay  committees,  administration  officers  and  pro- 
fessional staff.  Yet  the  student  nurses  seldom  express  apprecia- 
tion of  these  other  workers.  ,k 

In  this  institution  there  has  always  been  an  understood  policy, 
though  unspoken,  really  a tradition,  that  the  workers  within  the 
hospital  shall,  without  persuasion  and  without  praise,  give  their 
best  in  so  far  as  that  is  humanly  possible.  This  tradition  is  the 
pride  and  the  glory  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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A Summer  Vacation  Well  Spent 

Florence  Colby,  1910 

This  last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  July  and 
August  in  Europe  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Univer- 
sity Travel  and  a comprehensive  tour  it  was,  enjoying  the  out- 
standing features  of  nine  countries  in  ten  weeks.  It  was  not  easy 
though  to  change  currency  so  often,  but  we  soon  became  proficient 
in  mental  arithmetic.  Our  guides  were  college  professors  of  His- 
tory and  Art  and  we  saw  a great  deal  in  a short  time. 

We  did  not  linger  in  Paris  at  first,  for  we  were  to  return 
later  ; but,  we  went  directly  to  Switzerland  stopping  first  at  In- 
terlaken whence  we  took  a narrow-gauge  trip  over  the  mountain 
passes.  The  green  meadow  Jand  dotted  with  chalets,  many  bright 
in  color  with  complimentary,1  trimmings,  made  a picturesque  land- 
scape. Clouds  fiidThe  Jungfrau  from  us,  but  we  saw  some  of  the 
lesser  peaks  and  our  imagination  helped  us  to  visualize  its  grandeur. 

Over  the  Bermese  Oberland  Pass  we  wound  our  way  to 
Lucerne.  Everywhere  exquisite  wild  flowers  seemed  to  be  abund- 
ant, especially  the  deep  pink  mountain  rose.  We  saw  the  famous 
“Lion  of  Lucerne/’  sculptured  a century  ago  upon  the  bold  face 
of  a rock  by  the  Scandinavian,  Thorwaldson.  It  was  most  im- 
pressive, both  in  twilight  and  when  illuminated. 

A twenty-three  mile  journey,  the  entire  length  of  Lake 
Lucerne,  brought  us  to  Fluelen  where  we  entrained  for  Milan 
continuing  through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  tunnel  after 
tunnel,  skirting  the  Italian  Lakes.  Milan  gave  me  my  first  great 
thrill,  for  here  I saw  the  greatest  painting  in  all  Italy,  Leonardo 
di  Vinci’s,  “Last  Supper,”  painted  more  than  five  centuries  ago. 
It  is  a mural  painting  occupying  the  entire  end  of  the  refectory  of 
a monastery. 

Everywhere  in  Italy  one  sees  soldiers ; the  State  Constabulary 
clad  in  dark  blue  with  a red  stripe  on  the  trousers  and  three-cor- 
nered Napoleonic  hats  are  very  imposing;  they  are  always  on 
duty  in  pairs  and  they  are  seen  at  every  railroad  station.  There 
is  also  a regular  train  militia  who  travel  in  pairs  on  every  train 
besides  the  municipal  police.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini 
Italy  is  certainly  improved;  this  is  noticeable  in  Rome  where  so 
much  is  under  way  to  preserve  the  old  and  build  the  new.  We 
enjoyed  a week  in  Rome  steeping  ourselves  in  history,  art,  and 
archeology.  We  spent  two  and  a half  hours  in  Sistine  Chapel 
behind  locked  doors  while  Dr.  Powers  gave  us  the  history,  technic, 
and  the  story  of  this  masterpiece  of  fresco  painting,  Michelan- 
gelo’s “Sistine  Ceiling/’ 
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From  Rome  we  journeyed  north  toward  Florence  stopping 
at  the  hill  town  of  Perugia  and  Assisi.  Perugia  is  built  on  differ- 
ent levels  connected  by  narrow  streets  that  are  little  better  than 
stairways  by  which  one  may  gain  the  summit  on  foot ; a tram  car 
and  an  auto  road  also  wind  upward.  Assisi,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, though  not  as  picturesque  as  Perugia,  teems  with  historic 
and  biblical  interest.  We  saw  the  very  chapel  used  by  St.  Francis 
in  352  A.D.  which  now  stands  in  the  chancel  of  a 16th  century 
church,  which  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  origi- 
nal state. 

In  Italy  whole  families  till  the  soil  by  hand  and  spend  the 
days  together  in  the  field.  We  saw  many  such  groups  as  we 
journeyed  on. 

Our  next  week  was  spent  in  Florence  which  is  full  of  art 
treasures,  both  sculpture  and  painting,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
fascinating  spot  to  visit.  From  Florence  we  went  to  Venice 
where  we  visited  St.  Mark’s  Church,  the  Doges’  Palace,  and 
crossed  the  original  “Bridge  of  Sighs.’’ 

Venice  is  composed  of  some  four  hundred  islands.  The 
small  ones  connected  by  bridges  compose  the  mainland  on  which 
St.  Mark’s  Bascilica  stands. 

Leaving  Venice  we  traversed  a portion  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
with  its  superb  scenery;  a sixteen  hour  journey  brought  us  to 
Austria  where  we  visited  Vienna  the  home  of  many  musicians 
and  composers. 

We  were  to  spend  five  days  in  Vienna  but  we  decided  to  take 
a trip  down  the  Danube  to  Budapest.  (Do  not  be  misled  in  be- 
lieving the  Danube  to  be  “blue,”  in  fact  most  of  the  way  from 
Vienna  to  Budapest  its  banks  are  low  and  the  water  muddy). 
Budapest,  the  meeting  place  of  the  western  and  the  eastern  civiliza- 
tion, is  made  up  of  the  old  city  of  Budapest,  on  the  left,  and  the 
newer  city  of  Pest,  which  is  on  the  right. 

From  Vienna  we  went  on  to  Munich  where  we  spent  three 
days,  one  enjoying  the  never-to-be-forgotten  motor  trip  through 
the  Bavarian  Alps  to  Oberammagau.  Then  we  went  on  to  quaint 
Nusemburg,  Rottenburg,  and  Heidelberg.  Here  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  old  castle  illuminated  with  red  fire,  against 
the  ashen  sky ; this  was  part  of  a festival  which  occurs  but  twice 
in  a summer.  A trip  from  Bingen  to  Cologne  brought  our  stay 
in  Germany  to  an  end. 

Brussels  was  our  next  stop  and  here  we  saw  Ruben’s  two 
great  masterpieces,  “The  Ascent”  and  “The  Descent  from  the 
Cross.”  A day  in  Brussels,  part  of  a day  in  Antwerp  and  then 
we  crossed  into  Holland,  the  land  of  canals  and  wooden  shoes. 
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At  Volendam,  a fishing  village  near  Amsterdam,  we  saw  many 
picturesque  costumes,  lace  caps  as  well  as  wooden  shoes.  We 
passed  one  day  at  the  Hague  where  we  visited,  “The  House  in 
the  Woods/’  the  summer  home  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  where  in 
1899  the  first  Peace  Conference  was  presided  over  by  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Next  day  we  motored  to  Amsterdam;  we  enjoyed  wandering 
about  the  Riyk’s  Museum,  where  a special  Rembrandt  Exposi- 
tion was  in  progress;  among  the  collection  was  the  celebrated 
"Black  Watch.” 

We  returned  by  night  to  Paris  with  five  full  days  to  enjoy; 
one  we  spent  at  Chartres ; one  at  Rouen,  where  I was  located  in 
1918  and  1919;  and  one  at  Chateau  Thierry.  There  is  little  left 
there  of  the  signs  of  War,  only  two  houses  remain  of  the  old  town. 
On  hill  No.  104,  overlooking  the  new  town,  is  the  recently  com- 
pleted, simple  but  impressive,  American  Memorial,  a white  marble 
colonade  with  life-sized  female  figures  in  the  centre  front,  repre- 
senting France  and  America,  hand  in  hand,  looking  off  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Marne. 

Our  European  trip  was  completed  after  five  days  in  London 
and  visits  to  Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Oxford. 


Radium 

A radium  plant  sixty  miles  north  of  Toronto  expects  to  pro- 
duce its  first  gram  of  radium  this  month  under  the  direction  of  a 
former  assistant  of  Mme.  Curie. 

Experienced  mining  men  believe  that  the  Canadian  ore  can 
be  developed  at  a profit,  owing  to  the  absence  of  vanadium  and 
thorium. 

In  1930,  Mr.  La  Bive,  a well  known  Canadian  mining  man, 
while  flying  in  Northwestern  Canada  noticed  peculiar  geological 
formations.  After  several  days  hiking,  he  and  his  companion 
found  near  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  uranium-stained  man- 
ganese ore  with  infiltrations  of  pitchblende.  They  found  a vein 
of  pitchblende  a few  feet  below  the  surface,  which  they  traced 
for  hundreds  of  feet,  and  which  the  British  Medical  Journal  says 
is  unusually  rich  as  a source  of  radium. 

Forty  tons  of  high  grade  hand-sorted  ore  has  been  shipped 
out  of  this  rugged  country  by  airplane  or  boat  and  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Mines  at  Ottawa 
to  indicate  that  the  radium  yield  will  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
Belgium  controlled  ores  in  South  Africa. 
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The  Need  of  Including  Courses  In  Anatomy, 

Physiology,  and  Personal  Hygiene  In  the  Curriculum 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher,  1928 

The  rapid  development  of  scientific  knowledge  is  usually  re- 
garded not  only  as  evidence  of  progress  but  also  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  important  practical  applications.  New  discoveries,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  chemistry  or  in  that  of  physics  or  biology,  lead 
to  new  inventions,  revised  procedures,  and  changes  in  our  mode 
of  living.  Such  advances  affect  our  environment ; they  may 
equally  well  alter  our  activities  and  our  general  health.  There 
are  certain  aspects  of  recent  advances  which  are  affecting  more 
and  more  our  daily  life. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  hygiene,  physiology,  and  allied 
subjects  is  growing.  Advertisers  display  illustrations  to  explain 
the  physiology  of  the  body,  many  popular  magazines  and  the 
daily  papers  have  pages  or  columns  devoted  to  health  and  medical 
subjects,  women’s  clubs  frequently  engage  speakers  on  medical 
topics,  mothers  not  only  are  showing  increased,  interest  in  caring 
for  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  child  in  a scientific  man- 
ner, but  also  are  studying  the  preservation  of  their  health  during 
the  prenatal  period. 

Hygiene  has  been  taught  in  a very  meager  way  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  primary  schools.  After  this  period  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  included  in  the  curriculum,  or  if  available,  has 
been  a specialty  included  in  some  general  course  or  in  a course 
of  home  economics.  Why  should  girls  taking  home  economics 
have  a greater  need  for  this  study  than  other  students?  In  like 
manner  colleges  have  emphasized  subjects  of  this  nature  in  cor- 
relation only  with  courses  in  sanitary  engineering  and  in  the  pre- 
medical curriculum. 

There  is  a real  need  for  a better  understanding  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  as  well  as  hygiene,  both  personal  and  community. 
Evidences  of  activities  related  to  these  subjects  are  seen  from  in- 
fancy. The  teaching  should  be  of  a wholesome  frank  nature  and 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  shows  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. There  should  be  no  specific  time  to  begin  at  home,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  taught  in  the  schools  must  be  care- 
fully planned. 

Many  mothers  at  the  present  time  do  not  have  sufficient  edu- 
cation to  undertake  teaching  even  a young  child ; this  is  also  true 
of  many  primary  teachers.  The  teaching  of  such  subjects  is  a 
specialty  and  should  be  taught  by  one  who  is  especially  trained, 
just  as  music  and  drawing  are  taught. 
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Now,  most  elementary  schools,  even  those  in  the  more  rural 
districts,  hold  annual  health  clinics  to  give  physical  examinations 
to  determine  defects,  and  to  give  the  corrective  and  preventive 
treatment  of  them.  A small  percentage  of  the  conditions  found 
are  congenital  and  need  the  careful  consideration  of  the  interested 
parents,  and  the  giving  of  biological  products  to  the  children  for 
immunization  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  children  and  parents. 
These  matters,  the  writer  believes,  should  be  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  all  grades  while  the  interest  is  keen  and  practical  ap- 
plications are  available. 

Many  children  have  tonsillectomy  and  adenoidectomy.  What 
are  these  operations?  Why  are  they  performed?  Why  does  a 
child  advance  from  the  backward  group  after  these  procedures? 
Why  shouldn't  the  child  have  these  facts  explained? 

Material  is  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Tom  Jones, 
anatomical  artist  for  the  Petrolagar  Company  has  made  an  excep- 
tionally fine  group  of  drawings  which  may  be  obtained  from  that 
company.  By  the  aid  of  these  charts  the  organs  of  the  body  can 
be  clearly  shown  so  that  the  child  may  understand  better  the 
structure  of  his  body  and  its  functioning. 

Skin  and  infectious  diseases  are  common  in  primary  schools 
and  by  teaching  the  child  the  methods  of  control  and  the  means 
of  preventing  them,  he  will  be  a benefit  to  himself  and  to  society. 

Should  systematic  teaching  of  this  nature  end  when  the  child 
enters  the  secondary  school?  Should  it  extend  into  the  college 
course?  We  complain  that  too  few  of  our  parents  have  an  ade- 
quate scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  yet  we  agree  that 
the  teaching  should  begin  during  the  preschool  age.  A frequent 
criticism  of  college  training  is  that  it  fails  to  teach  the  student 
about  his  own  body  and  how  to  preserve  his  health.  How  can  the 
future  generation  avoid  this  handicap  if  we  omit  these  courses  or 
teach  them  to  only  a certain  few  who  will  pursue  education  along 
medical  lines? 

Psychologists  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a bet- 
ter knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  before  students  at- 
tempt to  study  the  function  of  a special  portion  of  the  body. 
Teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools  are  awakening  to  the  real- 
ization that  students  need  these  subjects  and  newer  methods  must 
be  used  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  properly  trained  for  this 
specialty.  In  addition  such  teaching  needs  careful  planning. 

A few  colleges  have  already  started  working  in  correlation 
with  hospitals  so  that  their  students  may  have  practical  experience. 

Medical  facts  have  too  long  had  a place  of  little  importance 
in  our  schools.  Why  shouldn’t  children  hear  of  Glisson’s  work 
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on  rickets,  William  Harvey’s  work  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  tuberculosis  and  its  relation  to  the  American  Indian,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  lepers,  Florence  Nightingale  and  our 
own  Red  Cross.  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  are  mentioned  in  the 
grades  but  the  nature  of  the  diseases  and  methods  of  control  are 
passed  unnoticed.  Dr.  Huggard  of  Yale  has  recently  published 
a most  interesting  collection  of  medical  episodes  of  historical 
value  in  his  book,  “Devils,  Drugs,  and  Doctors.”  Such  works  as 
these  should  be  read  by  every  school  child. 

There  is  the  objection  that  too  much  medical  knowledge  for 
the  laity  is  harmful  because  it  tends  to  make  persons  imaginative 
and  hypochondriacal;  however,  the  validity  of  this  statement  is 
questionable.  The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  to  indoctrinate 
the  student  with  a conception  of  preventive  medicine  and  not  to 
produce  diagnosticians  or  physicians.  The  layman  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  sense  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  certain  types  of  sales  propaganda.  With  the  proper  back- 
ground the  layman  would  be  able  to  understand  how  foolishly 
unscientific  health  fads  are  exploited  in  modern  advertising.  Even 
“Printer’s  Ink,”  widely  recognized  as  a journal  for  advertisers, 
recognizes  the  dismay  that  has  been  aroused  in  intelligent  edu- 
cated laymen  and  scientists  generally  by  the  exploitation  of  pseu- 
doscience in  advertising.  The  apparent  ignorance  of  the  laity  is 
appalling  and  should  be  corrected  because  as  “Printer’s  Ink”  says, 
“Cancer  can’t  be  cured  with  face  creams.  Divorce  evils  can’t  be 
remedied  with  face  powders.  Passionate  perfumes  and  wedded 
bliss  aren’t  synonymous.  Acrimonious  advertising  isn’t  the  road 
to  public  belief.  Pseudoscientific  claims  make  a weak  foundation 
for  a lasting  business.” 

The  student  should  learn  how  to  distinguish  the  scientific 
from  the  pseudoscientific  in  medical  treatment.  When  this  day 
arrives,  there  no  longer  will  be  chiropractors  and  quacks  practis- 
ing on  ignorant  and  uninformed  patients.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  because  seemingly  educated  persons  have  relied  on  chiro- 
practors to  cure  such  conditions  as  acute  appendicitis.  The  read- 
ing of  “Hygeia”  published  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
would  keep  the  reader  informed  regarding  accepted  procedures 
and  the  newest  remedies. 

The  use  of  patent  medicines  and  scientifically  unacceptable 
appliances  is  an  evil  which  people  should  be  educated  to  avoid. 
Within  the  past  few  months  several  prominent  people  were  found 
to  be  taking  a harmful  radium  “medicinal”  water  after  a well 
known  steel  manufacturer  and  sportsman  had  died  from  its  effects. 
The  advertising  and  propaganda  of  commercial  houses  and  pur- 
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veyors  of  food  have  become  so  extensive  and  at  times  have  been 
so  glaringly  unscrupulous  as  to  arouse  critical  resentment  in  the 
conservatively  minded  and  to  make  physicians  unreceptive  even 
of  authoritative  information,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  recently  remarked. 

Should  we  not  teach  in  our  schools  the  early  signs  of  cancer? 
At  present  we  have  only  a limited  knowledge  of  the  preventive 
and  curative  measures  to  be  used  in  controlling  the  disease,  yet 
if  a person  reports  to  a reputable  physician  or  clinic  early,  the 
disease  may  be  cured  or  at  least  arrested  and  the  patient’s  pro- 
ductive life  span  greatly  increased. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  a recent  sur- 
vey states,  “Last  year  the  United  States  alone  had  more  than 
5,000  deaths  caused  by  rectal  cancer.  Had  these  cancers  been 
discovered  in  their  early  stages,  a large  majority  could  have  been 
operated  upon  successfully.  Almost  all  of  them  could  have  been 
found  by  competent  physicians  making  thorough  examinations.” 

What  doctor  should  one  consult,  and  how  may  one  know  a 
physician  is  of  good  standing?  Why  is  treatment  in  a hospital 
usually  preferable  to  home  care  in  certain  illnesses?  These  are 
factors  of  tremendous  importance  to  every  individual  at  some 
time  or  other  during  his  or  her  life.  With  proper  education  the 
public  would  be  better  prepared  to  protect  itself  against  exploita- 
tion by  quacks,  by  the  manufacturers  of  nostrums  and  by  the 
promoters  of  unestablished  methods  of  treatment  of  such  in- 
capacitating and  potentially  serious  diseases  as  cancer,  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  obesity,  arthritis,  heart  and  kidney  diseases. 

Written  for  and  edited  by:  Dr.  F.  Bamburger.  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


“Stop,  Look  and  Listen” 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Record  are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  want  to  get  news  you  must  give  news.  If 
you  want  the  Quarterly  to  improve  give  suggestions  and  a con- 
tribution from  your  pen  occasionally. 

Before  June  1,  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  we  want 
news  about  everybody  and  any  changes  of  address. 


Katharine  DeWitt 

The  Quarterly  Record  sends  its  congratulations  to  Miss 
Katharine  DeWitt  whose  quarter  of  a century  of  service  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1932. 
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Reunion  of  Class  of  1908 

On  Saturday,  February  11,  1933  at  one-thirty  p.  m.  the  1908 
class  convened  in  the  Women’s  City  Club,  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
The  following  members  were  present : 

Margaret  Curley,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Layland  (Pickup),  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Margaret  Griffin,  Everett,  Mass. 

Margaret  Hoard,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Phelps  (Murnane),  Shirley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Forrest  Maynard  (Jamieson),  East  Milton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Jean  C.  Marion  (Cartwright),  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Annie  Saba  (Jarvis),  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Lotman  (Bolton),  Athol,  Mass. 

Emma  White,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Of  the  class  twenty -three  had  the  Simmons  College  Course; 
only  four  of  that  number  are  living;  two,  Miss  Curley  and  Mrs. 
Layland  were  present  at  the  reunion. 

Our  beloved  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Johnson  were  present 
as  honored  guests. 

We  convened  and  each  greeted  the  other  as  if  reunited  mem- 
bers of  a family  joyful  of  being  together. 

We  were  served  a delightful  luncheon;  each  guest  was  pre- 
sented with  a silver  tulip  and  a typewritten  list  of  known  living 
members — twenty-one  in  all  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Mary  Adams  (Oakee),  Squantum,  Mass. 

Margaret  Curley,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Marie  Cunningham,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jenny  Fletcher,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Margaret  Griffin,  Everett,  Mass. 

Margaret  Hoare,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Layland  (Pickup),  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Morrow  (Hibbard),  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Mrs.  Katharine  Phelps  (Murnane),  Shirley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Forrest  Maynard  (Jamieson),  East  Milton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Jean  C.  Marion  (Cartwright),  Roslindale,  Mass. 
Florence  Merrill,  Augusta,  Me. 

Mrs.  John  Priske  (Harwood),  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Walter  Putnam  (Ray),  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Grace  Ranney,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Annie  Saba  (Jarvis),  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Corinne  Lotman  (Bolton),  Athol,  Mass. 

Emma  White,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Webster  (Rogers),  Provincetown,  Mass. 
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“Jimmie”  presided  at  the  luncheon  very  wittily  and  grace- 
fully. Each  member  presented  a short,  complete  resume  of  her 
life  since  graduating.  Then  Miss  McCrae  was  asked  to  give  a 
true  thumbnail  sketch  of  our  work  as  she  found  it  during  our 
training  in  our  beloved  M.  G.  H.  The  memory  responded  in 
Miss  McCrae’s  honest  and  truly  loving  way.  We  all  were  made 
to  feel  that  Miss  McCrae  and  our  beloved  Miss  Dolliver  knew 
that  we  honestly  did  our  best  work. 

Many  amusing  incidents  were  related.  Letters  were  re- 
ceived from  “Oaksie,”  Frances  Barlow,  Jennie  Fletcher,  Mrs. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  Barrington,  Mrs.  Priske,  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Web- 
ster, Florence  Merrill. 

Nearly  everyone  present  had  travelled  to  varied  parts  of  the 
globe.  Several  who  were  present  had  done  duty  in  the  Great 
World  War. 

Almost  all  now  were  doing  Institutional  work — a few  were 
doing  private  duty.  All  appeared  successful  and  happy  in  their 
lines  today. 

After  luncheon,  and  before  retiring  to  look  over  the  M.  G.  H. 
of  to-day,  we  reverently  and  with  affectionate  memories  rose  and 
stood  silently  for  one  minute  in  memory  of  our  beloved  Miss 
Dolliver. 

After  visiting  the  hospital  we  went  to  Miss  McCrae’s  sitting 
room  in  “The  Thayer.”  Here  we  met  Miss  Cunningham. 

For  one  of  the  Class  of  1908,  I am  thankful  and  most  grate- 
ful for  the  real  training  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Dolliver  and 
Miss  McCrae.  As  a tribute  to  Miss  McCrae — she  is  a great  and 
noble  woman — shrinking  from  public  notice  of  her  great  life’s 
work. 

This  Class  of  1908  thank  her  with  love  and  admiration  for 
her  patience  and  work  with  us  during  the  years  1905-1908. 

It  was  a happy  joyful  reunion!  Would  it  could  be  repeated 
in  1938.  Mrs.  Corinne  Bolton  Lotman,  Miss  Jean  C.  Marion 
and  Mrs.  Forrest  Maynard  were  responsible  for  this  reunion  and 
were  accorded  a vote  of  thanks  for  their  untiring  work  in  bringing 
us  together. 

Sent  to  the  Quarterly  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Layland  by  request 


We  urge  all  classes  that  some  such  organization  be  formed 
to  keep  up  the  “Class  Spirit.”  Have  a get-together  day,  see  all 
you  can  of  the  school,  its  faculty  and  the  hospital  with  its  many 
extensions  and  improvements. 
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League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  author  of  several  books  and  lec- 
turer in  Europe  and  America  on  international  problems  addressed 
the  Alumnae  Association  at  Walcott  House  on  January  31.  She 
prefaced  her  address  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court,  by  showing  that  those  both  were  primarily  formed  to  pre- 
vent war  and  that  the  sole  remedy  for  war  is  adequate  world  or- 
ganization. This  can  not  be  adequate  unless  it  is  as  effective  as 
the  organizations  which  prevent  duelling  in  cities ; wars  between 
cities,  like  those  that  were  common  500  years  ago;  wars  between 
different  sections  of  countries,  like  those  that  existed  in  Britain 
for  centuries  where  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Welsh  and  Irish 
carried  on  little  wars ; and  as  effective  as  our  Constitution  which 
through  its  wise  provisions  has  kept  the  peace  between  48  states, 
in  spite  of  much  criminality  within  states.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution not  only  laid  the  foundation  for  a United  States  but  also 
for  a United  World.  Each  state  had  to  give  up  a little  sovereignty, 
and  submit  interstate  quarrels  to  a Supreme  Court  and  free  trade 
was  decreed  between  the  states.  An  adequately  organized  world 
must  include  all  the  nations  and  an  agreement  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes  peacefully.  Thus  far  57  nations  have  joined  the 
League  but  Russia  and  the  United  States  stand  outside.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  needs  improvement,  just  as  our  Consti- 
tution did  when  first  accepted  by  only  11  out  of  our  13  states,  and 
which  immediately  required  ten  amendments  and  ten  more  later. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  ‘‘adequate”  army  or  navy. 
What  would  be  adequate  against  a small  nation  would  be  helpless 
against  a coalition.  The  world  war  was  begun  and  continued 
largely  through  the  subtle  influence  of  armament  makers.  The 
public  is  only  just  getting  the  real  facts  regarding  the  only  makers 
of  money  today.  The  reason  that  we  are  not  in  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  requirement  for  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a treaty.  We  had  a majority  vote  to  enter  the  League  but 
not  a two-thirds.  33  men  can  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  an  injustice 
which  needs  speedy  correction. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  done  an  immense  humanitarian 
work,  repatriating  400,000  wretched  war  prisoners  stranded  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  establishing  an  important  health  center  at 
Singapore  which  regularly  sends  out  warnings  about  disease  and 
infection,  considers  the  problems  of  labor  and  has  established  a 
commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris.  The  League  several  times  prevented  international  out- 
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breaks.  Today  60  nations  have  signed  the  Paris  Peace  Pact  which 
renounces  war  as  a national  policy,  and  pledged  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  international  disputes.  The  League  is  a center  where 
constant  conferences  of  officials  brings  about  that  understanding 
between  important  men  never  possible  before  when  communication 
was  by  cable  or  by  sending  diplomats.  The  League  is  humanizing 
the  relations  of  the  family  of  nations.  Our  absence  from  it  has 
been  a serious  obstacle  to  its  further  progress.  Any  nation  may 
withdraw  after  giving  two  years  notice,  and  we  could  withdraw 
from  the  World  Court  at  the  Hague  at  any  time  if  we  were  in  it. 
Most  of  the  nations  have  done  more  than  merely  join  and  have 
pledged  themselves  to  send  ail  international  disputes  to  the  fifteen 
judges  of  this  Court.  These  judges  do  not  represent  any  coun- 
tries but  are  nominated  by  a panel  of  the  judges  of  the  old  Arbitra- 
tion Court  established  in  1899.  No  politics  can  enter  their  selec- 
tion. Every  patriot  is  now  summoned  to  study  and  spread 
throughout  his  circle  of  acquaintance  the  knowledge  of  that  ade- 
quate world  organization  which  alone  can  prevent  future  war  and 
the  suicide  of  civilization.  Mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  all  women 
voters  are  under  obligation  to  learn  the  facts  and  never  to  be  in- 
articulate or  dumb  when  the  world’s  future  depends  on  sanely 
readjusting  the  present  confused  and  dangerous  condition  which 
prevents  return  of  prosperity. 


Kidder  President  of  Mass.  General 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder  was  elected  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
this  afternoon.  The  other  officers  elected  are : Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  vice-president;  Phillips  Ketchum,  treasurer;  Reginald  Gray, 
secretary;  Mr.  Kidder,  William  Endicott,  Sewall  H.  Fessenden, 
Robert  Homans,  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sher- 
rill, Mr.  Ketchum  and  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  trustees. 


Governor  Ely  has  reappointed  the  state  trustees  of  the 
M.  G.  H.  who  have  given  such  fine  service  in  the  past.  They  are 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  the  banker,  Edwin  S.  Webster  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  former  mayor  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Pauline  Revere  Thayer  of  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Thayer  presided  at 
the  recent  exercises  of  graduation  of  nurses  and  is  especially  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  nursing  profession. 
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Dr.  Garlands’  “Babies” 

We  are  interested  in  every  book  that  originates  in  the  life  of 
the  M.  G.  H.  Our  members  who  follow  the  nursing  profession 
or  care  for  the  babies  in  their  own  homes  will  read  with  interest 
“The  Youngest  of  the  Family,”  by  Dr.  Joseph  Garland,  published 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  The  New  York  Times  in  its 
review  says : 

“Dr.  Garland  speaks  with  a voice  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of 
babies,  for  he  is  physician  to  the  Children’s  Medical  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  consulting  pediatrician  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  instructor  in  pediatrics,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  But  although  his  authority  is  high  and  his  knowledge  correspond- 
ingly wide  and  deep,  he  speaks  in  the  familiar  tones  and  the  everyday  tongue 
of  mothers  and  fathers  who  want  their  problems  resolved  for  them  in  lan- 
guage they  can  understand.  His  purpose  in  this  book,  which  is  intended  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  but 
have  never  had  expert  training  for  the  task,  is  to  set  forth  in  clear  and 
simple  language  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  successful  rear- 
ing of  children,  with  enough  detailed  explanation  of  the  proper  methods  of 
doing  specific  tasks  in  the  daily  regime  to  make  it  a constant  guide.  Fol- 
lowing a chapter  which  gives  instruction,  advice  and  counsel  upon  matters 
connected  with  the  child’s  heritage,  pre-natal  care,  birth  and  early  develop- 
ment, Dr.  Garland  takes  up  with  careful  detail  the  routine  to  be  followed 
in  all  phases  of  the  care  and  training  of  the  infant  until  it  reaches  the  run- 
about age,  between  one  and  two  years.  There  are  chapters  on  the  compara- 
tive values  of  breast  and  bottle  feeding  in  which  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness and  conviction  he  pleads  for  the  former  whenever  it  is  possible.  There 
are  other  chapters  which  deal  with  general  health  principles,  emergencies  and 
minor  ailments,  and  the  care  of  premature  infants,  while  the  final  section 
makes  a rapid  survey  of  what  is  best  for  the  child  during  the  runabout 


Painting  of  Linda  Richard 

The  students  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  have  presented  the 
School  with  a portrait  of  Linda  Richards  “America’s  First  Nurse.” 

The  portrait  was  painted  by  Cordelia  Loring  Brooks,  of  the 
Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts  from  the  photograph  of 
Miss  Richards  when  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  1878-1879. 

The  portrait  hangs  in  the  living  room  of  the  Nurses  Home. 

A picture  of  Linda  Richard  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  May  1930,  is  from  the  same  photograph.  In  it  she 
wears  a cap  like  Lucy  Dr  own’s. 
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A similar  portrait  would  be  a very  suitable  gift  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association,  for  the  Massachusetts’ 
room,  Florence  Nightingale  School  in  Bordeaux,  France. 


Membership  Dues 

Active  membership  in  our  Alumnae  Association  includes 
membership  in  the  District  (No.  5),  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  in  the  American  Nurses  Association. 
This  we  all  know,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  payment  of  dues  is  thus 
made  so  simple  for  us — as  individuals.  But  we  forget,  at  times, 
the  extra  bookkeeping  that  such  a method  puts  upon  our  various 
treasurers — alumnae,  district  and  state — in  forwarding  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  the  next  division  of  the  organization.  Such  book- 
keeping means  work,  and  it  takes  time.  In  order  that  the  mem- 
bership list  of  the  A.  N.  A.  shall  be  complete  soon  after  the  first 
of  the  year  (and  this  can  be  done  only  after  all  dues  are  received 
by  our  national  treasurer),  our  alumnae  dues  should  be  paid  in 
advance  in  October  for  the  next  calendar  year.  This,  therefore, 
is  when  we  receive  our  bill  from  our  own  treasurer. 

Our  by-laws  provide  that  “members  failing  to  pay  dues  be- 
fore January  1st  shall  be  at  once  notified  by  the  treasurer  and 
those  not  paying  by  February  1st  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  mem- 
bership, and  their  names  shall  be  taken  from  the  roll  of  members.” 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  this  year  to  omit  from 
our  membership  list  which  is  sent  to  the  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation many  names  of  alumnae  who,  we  are  sure,  have  no  desire 
to  be  dropped  from  our  membership. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Our  by-laws  also  pro- 
vide that  “members  who  have  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues  may  be  re-instated  on  payment  of  dues  for  the  current  year.” 
Therefore: — send  your  dues  ($4.50  if  you  live  in  this  district) 
to  the  treasurer,  and  she  will  see  that  $2.50  of  this  amount  will 
follow  the  line  of  march  through  district  and  state  to  our  national 
treasurer,  and  the  American  Nurses  Association  will  be  a stronger 
organization  because  of  the  loyal  co-operation  of  its  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  members. 

Our  new  treasurer  is  Miss  Annie  Carstensen,  whose  address 
is  at  the  hospital.  Encourage  her  with  the  prompt  payment  of  all 
dues  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


Helen  Wood,  President. 
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Ellen  Margaret  Selby,  R.N.  (1915) 

9 bis  Rue  Casimir  Pinel, 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, 

PARIS. 

Telephone — Maillot  48  :03. 

Organizes  and  Conducts  Tours  in  Europe.  Acts  as  Interpreter 
and  Guide  for  Shopping  and  Sight-seeing  in  Paris  and  Environs. 

Are  You  Coming  Abroad  Next  Summer? 

A message  to  those  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  this  coming  summer ! 

No  doubt  you  are  expecting  to  take  advantage  of  the  close  proximity 
of  Paris  and  Brussels  to  the  old,  interesting  and  lovely  spots  of  Europe  and 
to  make  a tour  including  some  of  these  places  before  returning  home. 

For  more  than  three  years  I have  made  Paris  my  headquarters,  study- 
ing the  language,  taking  advantage  of  its  cultural  opportunities,  and  travel- 
ing out  from  there  to  many  points  of  interest  in  France  and  other  countries. 
Thus,  by  personal  experience,  I have  learned  the  possibilities  of  moderate 
priced  travel  and,  in  addition,  my  excursions  frequently  led  me  into  extremely 
interesting  and  quaint  out-of-the-way  places. 

7'his  experience  I propose  to  place  at  your  disposal  by  offering,  at  a 
small  cost,  to  arrange  individual  or  group  itineraries,  or  personally  to  go 
with  a party  and  take  over  all  responsibility  of  travel — the  charge  to  be 
based  upon  the  length  of  the  trip. 

I am  prepared  also  to  make  short  trips  out  from  Paris,  or  to  arrange 
for  long  excursions  visiting  parts  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  a pri- 
vate automobile  with  space  for  four  or  five  passengers. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine  is  a residential  suburb  of  Paris  and  my  apartment  is 
pleasantly  situated  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  the  American  Hospital. 
Transportation  facilities  into  Paris  are  both  convenient  and  adequate,  and  I 
have  attractive  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  three  or  four  paying 
guests. 

If  interested  in  what  I have  told  you.  write  to  me  giving  the  time  that 
you  can  devote  to  traveling  and  sigh-seeing  in  Europe ; the  principal  cities 
or  countries  you  wish  to  visit ; the  number  to  be  in  your  party ; and  I will 
outline  a trip  giving  you  the  approximate  cost. 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Training  School  Caps  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Eunice 
Bradstreet,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price, 
30  cents.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.00. 

Caps  may  be  purchased  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McKay,  14 
Grand  St,  Portland,  Maine 


Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  needs 
the  Quarterly  Record,  March  1928,  to  complete  her  files. 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

offers  a 

Course  for  Head  Nurses 
Nursing  Education  3 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  head  nurses  and  will 
cover  problems  of  ward  management  and  ward  teaching  with 
group  discussion  as  an  important  factor. 

It  may  be  credited  for  2 points  toward  a B.  S.  degree  if  the 
student  is  qualified  for  matriculation. 

Requirements : Applicants  must  have  completed  a high 

school  course,  or  equivalent ; must  be  registered  nurses  and  gradu- 
ates in  good  standing  of  schools  of  nursing  of  approved  standards 
giving  at  least  two  years  of  training  in  general  hospitals  which 
have  a daily  average  of  at  least  fifty  patients;  and  must  present 
credentials  of  personal  fitness  for  the  course. 

Instructor:  Helen  Wood,  formerly  Director,  School  of 

Nursing,  University  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Tuition  Fee:  $15.00. 

Date:  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:00 — 6:15  P.  M.,  begin- 
ning March  23,  1933  and  ending  May  29,  1933. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  30. 

Special  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Mar- 
jory Stimson,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  Students  who  have  been  accepted  may 
register  and  pay  tuition  fees,  March  17,  20,  21,  from  2 :00  to  4:00 
P.  M. 

The  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  summer  session  and  prob- 
ably in  the  fall. 


Annual  Meeting  of  District  No.  5 

District  No.  5 of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Thursday 
evening,  January  twelve,  1933.  The  attendance  was  about  three 
hundred,  comfortably  filling  the  beautiful  Lee  Auditorium.  Mar- 
garet Dieter  was  the  presiding  officer. 

The  usual  reports  of  standing  committees  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. These  reports  brought  out  the  fact  that  although  the 
district  form  of  organization  is  new  in  Massachusetts,  neverthe- 
less, this  district  has  functioned  actively  and  smoothly  during  the 
year. 
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No  reports  were  received  with  greater  interest  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  Suffolk  County  Central  Directory.  Organized 
twenty  years  ago  by  a group  of  graduate  nurses  belonging  to  the 
old  Suffolk  County  Branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses 
Association,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  directory  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Miss  Barnaby,  the  Registrar,  gave  a clear  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  activities  of  the  Directory  during  the  past  year. 
Recently,  the  directory  requested  that  the  district  take  over  its 
administration  and  control,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
other  states  where  local  districts  manage  an  official  registry. 

At  this  meeting,  the  report  of  a special  committee  of  which 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ross  was  chairman,  was  read.  This  report  had 
recommended  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  that  it  act 
favorably  on  the  request  of  the  Directory.  The  district  directors 
acted  favorably  on  this  recommendation  and  presented  it  to  the 
district  for  action.  The  vote  of  the  District  was  unanimously  in 
favor  of  taking  over  the  Registry.  Details  of  the  actual  transfer 
will  be  worked  out  by  a special  committee. 

The  other  important  item  of  business  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing was  the  formation  of  a private  duty  section.  Miss  Mary  Bliss 
of  the  Newton  Hospital  has  been  appointed  chairman.  The  Dis- 
trict voted  to  amend  its  by-laws,  so  that  the  Chairman  of  this  sec- 
tion is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  district. 

Miss  Dorothy  Tarbox  of  the  Massachusetts  General,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  which  planned  the  meeting. 
All  present  had  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  music  of  the  Harmo- 
nistic  Trio,  a group  of  three  young  women  who  were  very  gen- 
erous with  their  playing. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich, 
Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing.  As  always,  her  very  pres- 
ence was  an  inspiration,  and  her  topic : “The  Nurse  and  the  Com- 
munity,” her  favorite  subject,  she  said,  gave  us  much  to  think 
about. 

According  to  the  by-laws,  only  a part  of  the  officers  are 
elected  each  year.  This  year,  the  officers  elected  were  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McMahon,  first  Vice-President,  and  Miss  Blanche  Wallace, 
Secretary,  each  to  serve  two  years.  Miss  Florence  Dill,  and  Miss 
Olga  Warburton,  who  has  been  serving  as  Directors  for  one  year, 
were  re-elected  to  serve  three  years. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  might  add  that  District  No.  5 is 
the  largest  of  the  five  districts  of  the  State  Association.  Its  mem- 
bership January  first,  was  two  thousand  and  includes  nurses  liv- 
ing in  the  area  known  as  Greater  Boston  as  well  as  nurses  from 
more  distant  centers  as  Framingham  and  Lowell.  Forty-five 
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alumnae  associations  and  about  two  hundred  individual  members 
are  in  its  membership.  District  membership  also  means  member- 
ship in  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association.  Each  district  member  has  a membership 
card  signed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  national  and  state  organiza- 
tions. 

The  progress  of  the  district  has  been  steady,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  another  active  year. 

Margaret  Dieter. 


The  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

The  Loan  Fund  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  bring 
the  fund  to  the  attention  of  the  alumnae  members. 

The  first  deposit  to  the  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Loan  Fund  was  made  in  July  1929.  The  first  loan 
was  made  in  September  1930.  Four  loans  have  been  made;  of 
these,  two  are  being  repaid.  At  present,  no  more  than  $500  is 
available  for  a loan  in  any  one  academic  year.  Application  for 
such  a loan  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by  May  1,  in 
order  to  be  available  in  the  following  September. 

The  establishment  of  this  fund  by  the  alumnae  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  calls  made  upon  it.  The  fund  has  been  built  up  largely 
through  small  gifts  of  one,  two,  and  three  dollars.  If  the  fund 
were  larger,  the  scope  of  the  work  could  be  extended. 

M.  G.  H.  LOAN  FUND 
In  account  with  Helene  G.  Lee,  Treasurer 


Balance  brought  forward,  January  1,  1932  $1,088.56 

Receipts — Nos.  1 and  2,  Users  of  Loan  $223.37 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposit  34.24 

$257.61  257.61 

Total  Receipts  (Including  Balance)  $1,346.17 

Disbursements — No.  3 User  of  Loan  $200.00  200.00 

BALANCE  ON  HAND.  December  31,  1932  $1,146.17 


(Deposited  in  1st  National  Bank  Savings  Account) 

Marjory  Stimson,  Chairman, 

Ann abell a McCrae, 

Kathleen  Atto, 

Helen  Redfern, 

Helene  G.  Lee, 

M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  Committee. 
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Report  of  the  Alumnae  Meetings 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  in  the  Wal- 
cott House  Class  Room,  Tuesday  evening,  December  27,  1932. 

The  treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  $1,726.08. 

Miss  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Loan  Fund,  gave  an  account  of 
one  application  for  a loan. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  reported  that  gifts  had  been 
sent  to  five  sick  nurses. 

The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  the  names  for  new 
officers. 

The  Quarterly  Committee  filed  complaint  against  the  ABC 
Mailing  Shop.  The  following  recommendations  were  made:  1. 
Miss  Alice  White  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mrs.  Ellice 
Drew  Hawkes.  2.  Miss  Helen  Everett  to  be  responsible  for 
obituaries  for  the  Quarterly.  3.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bolles  Thrash- 
er to  report  on  Alumni  Meetings  for  the  Quarterly.  4.  Notices 
of  New  Members  to  be  published  in  the  Quarterly. 

Miss  Peterson  reported  that  all  Christmas  calendars  had  been 

sold. 

It  was  recommended  that  a Finance  Committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  budget  the  finances  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  names  of  the  new  members  voted  upon  at  this  meeting 
were : 

Active:  Velma  Trull 

Mary  Mac  Donald 
Non-Resident : Alice  Woolridge 

Entertainment  was  furnished  by  the  dramatic  club  of  the 
school  who  gave  two  one-act  plays.  Refreshments  were  served. 

January  31,  1933  the  Alumnae  met  in  the  Walcott  House 
Class  Room  for  its  monthly  meeting. 

The  annual  reports  for  the  past  year  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

There  were  eight  meetings  of  the  alumnae  last  year  with  an 
average  attendance  of  72;  there  are  63  new  members. 

The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $3,273.63  and  the 
total  income  $4,677.83.  Among  the  expenses  is  included  $233.10 
which  was  paid  for  a delineascope  which  was  presented  to  the 
Training  School  for  class  room  use. 

The  loan  fund  reported  that  four  received  aid  from  the  fund 
last  year. 
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The  officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

President:  Helen  Wood 

Vice-President:  Kathleen  Atto 
2nd  Vice-President:  Helen  Daly 

Recording  Secretary:  Mae  Holly  Hazard 

Social  Service:  Gertrude  Gates,  Chairman 

Ruth  Wheeler 
Catherine  F.  Carleton 

Nominating  Committee:  Annie  C.  Carstenson 

Jeanette  Wood 
Marjorie  Chick 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Walborg  L.  Peterson 

Directors:  Sally  Johnson  Program:  Philomena  DiCicco 

Alvira  B.  Stevens  Agnes  Murphy 

Margaret  G.  Reilly  Ruth  Sleeper 

Hospitality:  Gula  Boyce 

The  names  of  the  new  members  for  this  month  are : 

Active : 

Tyyne  Anna  Maria  Mamsa  F.  Lois  Brown 

Annie  Margaret  Lehto  Mildred  Helen  Calverly 

Vellamo  Alho  Eleanor  Gertrude  Sheedy 

Marie  Smith 

Non-Resident : Marion  Louise  Hopkins 

At  the  completion  of  the  business  meeting  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Meade  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  A social  hour  followed. 

The  February  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  in  the  Wal- 
cott House  Class  Room  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  28.  Miss 
Helen  Wood,  the  new  president,  presided  at  the  meeting.  She 
gave  a short  talk  to  the  members  saying  that  she  hoped  that  every- 
one would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  play  together  with  no  depres- 
sion in  spirit. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  were  read  and  accepted.  The 
Finance  Committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

1928  $6,000 

1929  5,060 

1930  1,281 

1931  13,960 

1932  not  complete  as  yet. 

$32,000  principal 
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Mention  was  made  of  a meeting  of  the  Private  Duty  Section 
which  is  to  be  held  March  3,  at  the  Gardner  House,  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,  for  the  election  of  officers.  This  is  for  Section 
No.  5.  Eight  Private  Duty  Nurses  were  present  at  this  meeting. 

An  announcement  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  a course 
which  is  to  be  given  by  Miss  Helen  Wood  at  Simmons  College. 
The  class  is  for  Head  Nurses  and  is  to  be  held  every  Monday  and 
Friday  from  5:30-6:30  P.  M.  The  fee  is  $15.00.  Two  points 
will  be  given  for  the  course.  Anyone  interested  may  secure  addi- 
tional information  by  writing  Helen  Wood,  1036  Walnut  St.,  New- 
ton Highlands,  Mass.,  or  Marjorie  Stimpson,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  course  is  to  begin  in  March  and  will 
be  given  again  at  the  summer  session. 

Dr.  Paul  White  gave  a most  interesting  talk  on  “Shrines  and 
Temples  of  Ancient  Greece  in  1932,”  which  was  illustrated  with 
four  reels  of  motion  pictures.  A social  hour  followed, 
were  72  members  present. 

New  Members : 

Active: 

Marie  Douglas  Chandler  1926  Eleanor  G.  O’Brien 
Carrie  Mae  Chick  1932  Ruth  Sheldon  Towne 

Non-Resident : 

Catherine  A.  Hennessey  1932  Jean  Stevens 


Attend  the  Alumnae  Meetings 

If  I don’t  go  to  the  Alumnae  meetings,  I don’t  know. 
If  I don’t  know,  I don’t  care, 

If  1 don’t  care,  I don’t  help, 

If  I don’t  help,  I don’t  get. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association 

Annual  Report  for  Year  1932 

Hazel  Wedgwood,  Treasurer 


Balance  on  hand,  State  St.  Trust  Co.,  checking  account  $1,934.69 

RECEIPTS  FOR  1932: 

Membership  fees:  From  active  members  $1,284.00 

“ associate  members  164.00 

“ non-resident  members  1,002.12 


Total  membership  fees  received  2,450.12 


There 

1932 

1932 

1932 
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From  sale  of  Calendars  of  Nat.  League  of  Nursing  Education.  108.60 


From  advertising  in  Quarterly  Review  83.00 

Fees  returned  to  Treas.  by  Treas.  of  Dist.  5,  M.S.N.A 47.50 

Interest  on  checking  account  6.55 

From  ‘‘Mite  Box”  collections  5.44 

Miscellaneous  receipts  (other  refunds,  etc.)  18.32 

Deposited  to  Alumnae  account  by  mistake.  (Check  No.  532 

drawn  to  Treasurer’s  order,  to  cover  same)  31.00 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  (See  cash  book,  p.  30, 

line  36)  $2,750.53 

Plus  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1932  1,934.69 


TOTAL  CASH  RECEIVED  (including  balance  Jan.  1)  .$4,685,22 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Publishing  and  mailing  Quarterly  Review  $ 854.42 

Other  printing  (including  By-Laws)  175.48 

Monthly  meetings  of  Alumnae  Association  (entertainment, 

service,  refreshments)  88.06 

Dues  for  active  members  sent  to  Treas.  of  Dist.  5,  M.S.N.A. 
at  $2.50  each)  1932  dues,  $535.00 

1933  dues,  440.00  Total 975.00 


Postage,  stationery,  and  office  supplies  164.39 

Payments  to  Boston  Cooperative  Bank  ($10.00  per  month) . . . 120.00 

Exchange  and  coll,  charges  on  checks  and  federal  tax  4.67 

Clerical  assistance  149.24 

Gifts  and  contributions: 

Lantern  and  screen  for  training  school  $233.10 

Delegate  to  Biennial  Convention  (Texas)  200.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  fund  25.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Nurses’  Rest  Home  at  Rowley  (Fairview)  50.00 

Other  gifts  to  sick  nurses  and  others  38.02 


Total  gifts  and  contributions  571.12 

Refunds  to  nurses  (including  $47.50  sent  back  by  M.S.N.A 

Dist.  5)  62.50 

For  Calendars,  League  of  Nursing  Education  59.25 

Check  to  refund  money  deposited  to  nurses’  alumnae  account 

by  mistake  (See  check  532)  31.00 

Other  miscellaneous  disbursements  18.50 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $3,273.63 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $4,685.22 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  3,273.63 


BALANCE,  CASH  ON  HAND,  December  31,  1932. $1,411.59 
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The  Finance  Committee 

The  Finance  Committee  met  at  the  Phillips  House,  Jan.  19, 
1933  at  7 P.  M. 

The  Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

That  the  work  now  done  by  the  A.  B.  C.  Letter  Shop  be  done 
by  Best  & Company. 

That  the  new  treasurer  be  empowered  to  secure  a bookkeep- 
ing assistant  to  be  paid  by  the  hour.  $300.00  to  be  allowed  in  the 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  treasurer’s  books  be  audited  by  a Certified  Public 
Accountant. 

That  the  hospital  treasurer  be  asked  for  a statement  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Endowment  Fund  show- 
ing the  interest  and  contributions  received  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  fund. 


The  following  budget  was  prepared. 


Quarterly  Record  $ 800.00 

Dues  to  District  No.  5 500.00 

Co-Operative  Bank  120.00 

Clerical  assistant  300.00 

Printing  and  postage  stamps  and  stationery  250.00 

Monthly  meetings  100.00 

Auditor  25.00 

GIFTS 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Fund  $50.00 

Nurses’  Rest  Home,  Rowley  50.00 

Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Flowers  and  gifts  to  sick  nurses  50.00 

M.  G.  H.  Nurses  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund 50.00 

M.  G.  H.  Nurses  Endowment  Fund  100.00  325.00 


$2,420.00 

E s t i mat  ed  I ncome  $2, 500 ,00 


Carrie  M.  Hall, 

Helen  Wood, 

Alvira  B,  Stevens,  Chairman. 
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in  jHemoriam 


“A  thousand  sweet  memories  are  holding  them  fast 
To  the  places  they  blessed  with  their  presence  and  love.” 


Mary  Martin,  ’92 
Died  February  16,  1933 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Muriel  F.  Jones,  ’27 
Died  January  7,  1933 
Baker  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mrs.  John  J.  Winkler,  ’28 
(Elizabeth  Murphy) 
Died  January  14,  1933 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Mary  Martin 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
graduates,  Mary  Martin,  who  died  on  February  16,  1933. 

After  several  years  of  private  duty  nursing  she  spent  some 
time  in  travel  and  study,  then  she  entered  the  service  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  September  11,  1907.  She  was  one  of  the 
eleven  nurses  who  introduced  this  work  in  the  schools.  In  this 
field  she  gave  of  her  sympathy,  her  kind-heartedness,  her  charity, 
her  humanity,  instinctly  with  no  thought  of  self.  Nothing  was 
impossible  for  her  if  the  objective  was  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
child,  or  an  anxious  parent.  She  allowed  no  barriers  to  prevent 
her  from  gaining  her  end,  if  that  end  was  the  lessening  of  pain 
or  the  promotion  of  health. 

Many  a child  and  his  parents  should  remember  Miss  Martin 
for  her  untiring  efforts  securing  service  in  the  hospitals,  clinics, 
or  from  private  sources  for  his  welfare.  This  work  was  often 
done  at  the  expense  of  her  pride,  time,  and  health.  “She  became 
a beggar  for  her  own,” 

Miss  Martin  was  always  gracious.  Parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers  looked  to  her  for  inspiration  and  counsel  in  time  of 
trouble.  Her  friends  will  remember  her  as  one  who  inspired 
others  with  her  loyalty  and  her  nobility. 


Elizabeth  Murphy  Winkler 

Mrs.  John  J.  Winkler,  nee  Elizabeth  Murphy,  died  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  January  14,  1933. 

During  training  Mrs.  Winkler  was  active  in  sports : she.  was 
capable  and  a favorite  in  her  class.  She  did  private  duty  nursing 
for  a short  time  at  the  Phillips  House.  In  September,  1928. 
she  married  and  moved  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  when  her  husband 
accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Crile  Clinic. 

Mrs.  Winkler  leaves  her  husband,  Dr.  John  J.  Winkler,  and 
an  eleven  day  old  son. 

Her  death  comes  as  a severe  shock  to  all  her  friends. 

How  desolate  must  be  the  little  family  in  Cleveland ! We 
extend  our  heart-felt  sympathy  to  them  and  to  her  parents  in 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


Muriel  F.  Jones 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Jones  on  January  seventh,  our  hospital 
lost  a valuable  helper.  After  her  graduation  in  1927  she  did 
private  duty  nursing  for  several  years.  In  the  spring  of  1931 
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she  accepted  the  position  as  Assistant  Executive  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment, where  she  gained  in  success  and  popularity.  She  was  un- 
selfish, a godd  student,  and  she  loved  sports.  During  training 
she  was  one  of  Miss  McCrae’s  assistants. 

Her  health  was  poor  during  the  fall  months  and  in  late 
December,  she  became  ill  with  pneumonia. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  family  and  especially  to  her 
sister  Susan,  who  is  now  at  the  Phillips  House  and  to  her  grief 
stricken  fiance. 


News  Items 

Jessie  Clarke  (1910)  writes  from  Gose  Bay,  Ontario  that 
the  children  she  has  been  mothering  for  some  years  are  “growing 
up  fast” 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Russell  (Marjorie  Lane,  1928)  is  now  at 
5004  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal.  Through  error  this  address 
was  given  as  that  of  Marjorie  Lane,  1927  in  the  December  Quar- 
terly. 

Mrs.  Peter  Johnson  (Constance  Fraser,  1925)  now  lives  at 
3854  Montecliff  Avenue,  Montreal. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  Official  Registry  for 
Nurses,  Boston,  sent  out  2,000  more  nurses  than  in  January  1931. 

Miss  Wenona  Abbott,  1930,  is  attending  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Mary  McKay  spent  the  Christmas  holiday  in  Boston 
with  her  daughter,  Mina. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerardo  M.  Balboni  (Lillian  Dobie,  1910)  re- 
turned in  February  from  Europe  by  way  of  Genoa.  Mrs.  Bal- 
boni spent  the  past  four  months  with  her  daughter,  Lillian,  who 
is  studying  Italian  Literature  at  the  Royal  University  at  Florence, 
Italy,  under  the  American  Italian  Student  Exchange. 

Mrs.  John  H.  McIntyre  (Ida  G.  Smith,  1907)  of  Rothesay, 
N.  B.,  is  visiting  her  sister  in  Boston. 

Mirando  Bradley,  1919,  writes  from  48  Park  Street,  Rock- 
ville, Conn.,  that  she  is  happy  in  her  new  job  there  as  head  of  the 
U.  N.  A. 

The  Quarterly  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mrs.  E.  N.  Lacey 
(Kathleen  Wood,  1910)  and  her  family  in  their  recent  bereave- 
ment of  husband  and  father. 
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Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  1906,  addressed  the  Faculty  and  Staff 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  on  February  27.  She  spoke  on 
the  Advantages  of  the  Harmon  Plan  for  a protective  retirement 
income  for  registered  nurses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Parker  (Bertha  Blackwell,  1911)  are 
now  living  at  High  Street,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Rachael  McEwan  (1910)  of  Chatham,  N.  B.,  attended  the 
Alumnae  meeting  in  January.  She  visited  her  sister  Mrs.  John 
Kimball,  96  Maple  Street,  Malden,  Massachusetts. 

Josephine  E.  Thurlow,  class  1909,  has  been  reappointed  by 
Governor  Ely  to  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses. 

Alice  O.  Tippet,  class  1889,  writes  from  Toronto,  Canada. 
She  is  interested  in  the  Quarterly  Record.  At  Xmas  she  heard 
from  Miss  Mary  Pearson  (1885).  Miss  Pearson  is  living  in 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

Mrs.  Irving  Dana  Thrasher  nee  Gertrude  Balles  (1928),  has 
been  appointed  to  edit  the  Record  of  the  Alumnae  meetings. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  needs  the  Quarterly  Record  of  March 
1928,  to  complete  her  files. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox  (1915)  went  to  New  York  Janu- 
ary 7 to  visit  her  sister  who  sailed  on  a European  trip  January  8. 

Miss  Maud  H.  Roscoe  (1908)  is  a patient  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Esther  Dart  (1891)  plans  to  leave  Boston  for  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida  March  9th.  She  will  be  the  guest  of  Sena  S.  Whipple 
(1893)  until  May.  Her  address  will  be  17  South  Oleander  Ave., 
Daytona  Beach. 

Mrs.  J.  Norman  Hopkins  (Ethel  H.  Twitchell,  1892),  will 
leave  Melrose  March  7th  to  visit  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

We  anticipate  for  them  a period  of  rest  and  recuperation 
under  sunny  skies. 

Adelaide  A.  Mayo  A.  B.  (1917)  Asst.  Prof,  of  Nursing 
Education,  University  of  Virginia,  spent  Christmas  vacation  at 
her  home  in  Newton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Heaney  (Georgiana  Sutherland,  1896)  was  pres- 
ent at  the  graduation  exercises.  This  was  the  first  M.  G.  H.  grad- 
Miss  E.  Grace  Mcl^eay  (1896)  in  Boston:  she  plans  to  return  to 
St.  Stephens,  N.  B.  next  month. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hawkes  (Ellice  Drew,  1929)  have  left 
for  Portland,  Maine,  where  Dr.  Hawkes  will  enter  practice. 

Miss  Lillian  Gilbert  has  been  a patient  at  the  Baker  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  She  left  recently  for  her  home  in  Maine ; she  has  been 
advised  to  take  a three  months’  rest  before  resuming  her  duties. 

Mae  Rodger  Bates  (1916)  has  been  a patient  at  the  Women’s 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Bates  was  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile and  received  a fractured  right  humerus. 

Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  (1897)  was  a patient  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  recently. 

Alice  M.  Wescott  (1913)  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Alice  B.  Coe  (1907)  has  accepted  a position  as  Executive 
Assistant  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Miss  Coe 
was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Hale  Hospital,  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  for  twenty  years. 

Miss  Parsons  with  her  sister  and  neice  spent  New  Year’s 
in  Berlin. 

Mary  L.  McKenna  (1896)  spent  a few  days  in  Boston  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

Friends  of  Betty  Dumaine  (1926)  have  received  cards  from 
her  mailed  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Canal  Zone. 

Miss  Grace  K.  Perkins  (1907)  spent  a few  days  with  her 
mother  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Perkins  celebrated  her 
80th  birthday  the  10th  of  February. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  well  represented  at 
the  New  England  Hospital  meeting,  held  in  the  University  Club, 
Boston,  February  17-18,  1933. 

The  following  were  present:  Melissa  Cook  (1912)  Supt.  Mel- 
rose Hospital,  Melrose;  Miriam  Curtis  (1917)  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital,  Northampton  (Supt.);  Amv  Birge  (1909)  Holyoke 
Hospital,  Holyoke  (Supt.);  Elizabeth  Hansen  (1915)  Harring- 
ton Memorial  Hospital,  Southbridge  (Supt.)  ; Edna  H.  Jones 
(1910)  At  Home,  Whitman,  Massachusetts;  Frances  Ladd 
(1911)  Superintendent  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain;  Jo- 
sephine Mulville  (1913)  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Beth  Israel 
Hospital;  Grace  Perkins  (1907)  Superintendent,  Trumbull  Hos- 
pital, Boston;  Anne  Robertson  (1910)  Asst,  to  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909)  Asst. 
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to  Director,  Phillips  House;  Nellie  G.  Sharpe  (1912)  Supt.  Mor- 
ton Hospital,  Taunton;  Josephine  Thurlow  (1909)  Supt.  Cam- 
bridge Hospital;  Frances  P.  West  (1906)  Supt.  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, Middletown,  Conn.;  Violet  L.  Kirke  (1905)  Newburyport, 
Mass.;  Nellie  Sharpe  (1912)  Taunton,  Mass.;  Edith  Cox  Wheeler. 

Miss  Amy  Birge,  Superintendent  of  the  Holyoke  Hospital, 
and  Miss  Miriam  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  the  Cooley  Dickinson 
Hospital,  Northampton,  and  a trustee  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital Association,  attended  the  meetings  of  that  Association  in 
Boston  on  February  17  and  18. 

The  following  M.  G.  H.  nurses  from  Wesern  Massachusetts 
attended  the  Massachusetts  State  League  of  Nursing  Education 
Institute  in  Boston  on  February  23  and  24:  Misses  Edna  Lepper, 
Doris  Elinwood,  Louise  Mowbray,  Marion  Hopkins,  from  Spring- 
field;  Misses  Curtis,  Ethel  Brooks  Vera  Eastham  from  North- 
ampton, and  Miss  Rose  E.  Griffin  from  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Vera  Eastham,  instructor  of  practical  nursing  at  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  presented  a paper  on  “Bedside 
Clinics”  at  the  afternoon  session  on  Friday,  February  24. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Arel  (Margaret  Olsen,  class  of  1927)  is  mak- 
ing satisfactory  recovery  from  an  operation  at  the  Cooley  Dick- 
inson Hospital,  in  Northampton. 

The  M.  G.  H.  and  P.  B.  B.  Club  of  Western  Massachusetts 
is  meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss  Doris  Elinwood  in  Wilbraham 
on  Friday,  March  4. 

Sixty-four  couples  attended  the  graduates’  dinner  dance  held 
in  the  Modernistic  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  January 
12,  1933.  Leo  Reisman  supplied  the  music.  The  guests  for  the 
evening  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Yens  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Adams  Every  one  had  a good  time  and  many  have  since  ex- 
pressed the  wish  for  another  one  in  the  near  future 


Appointments 

Emmeline  K.  Mills  (1913)  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Salem 
Hospital,  Salem,  Mass. 

Velma  Trull  (1932)  and  Catherine  Hennessey  (1932)  are 
with  the  Brockton  Visiting  Nurses’  Association. 

Helen  Oakes  (1932)  Practical  Instructor,  Robert  Breck 
Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harriet  Haworth  (1929)  Office  Nurse,  Dr.  T.  D.  Harmer. 
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Laura  Anderson  (1932)  Head  Nurse,  Female  Surgical  Out- 
Patient  Department,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mary  Whitelaw  (1932)  in  charge  of  Obstetrical  Department, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Helen  Latham  (1931)  Head  Nurse,  Henry  Haywood  Hos- 
pital, Gardner,  Mass. 

Ellen  Litchman  (1926)  Supervisor  of  Operating  Room,  Wor- 
cester Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Elsie  Krook  (1932)  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York 

City. 

Rhoda  Woodward  (1932)  Practical  Instructor,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  Middleton,  Conn. 

Jean  Stevens  (1932)  Practical  Instructor,  Barre  City  Hos- 
pital, Barre,  Vermont.  " . 

Barbara  Holmes  (1930)  Southbridge  Hospital,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Hurd  (1918)  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Willi- 
mantic  Hospital,  Conn. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Fuerbringer,  nee  Faith  L.  Dobbie  (1910)  Ob- 
stetrical Supervisor,  Cambridge  Hospital,  Mass. 


Engagements 

Janice  Gradwell  Evans  (1930)  to  Terrence  M.  Burak, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Gertrude  E.  Mower  (1919)  to  Harold  Rodney  Miller,  New- 
ton, Mass. 


Visitors 

Helen  Ruth  Turner  Mann  (1923),  Methuen,  Mass. 
Emmeline  Mills  (1913)  Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Dorothy  Twombly  (1925),  Dover,  N.  H. 
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Births 

A daughter,  Paula,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dye  (Ethel  Clow, 
1927)  December  14,  1932. 

A son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Nelson  (nee)  Marguerite 
McNeeley  (1928).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  living  at  2018 
Reveley  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

A daughter,  Gretchen,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hurxthal 
(Dorothy  Lazure,  1928)  January  19,  1933. 

Deaths 

V 

Elizabeth  Murphy  Winkler  (1928). 

Mary  Martin  (1892)  died  at  her  home  in 
Thursday  afternoon,  February  16,  1933. 

Muriel  F.  Jones,  January  7,  1933. 

i 

Cambridge  on 

Compliments  of 

“Minnie's” 
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Class  of  1933 


Mary  E.  Adams  

Katherine  H.  Blunt 

Jessie  E.  Brooks 

Sadie  B.  Convelski 

Elizabeth  J.  Clarke  

Evelyn  S.  Clark  

Esther  J.  Curley  

Grace  L.  Gurney 

Lois  Hackett  

Ruth  M.  Hoitt  

Elizabeth  Me.  N.  Hope  . . . 

Louise  M.  Knowles  

Frances  Lannon  

Louise  V.  Lomas 

Alice  C.  Lyons 

Gertrude  Marsh  

Pearl  Martin 

A.  Helena  McCarten 

Marjorie  McCracken  

Dorothy  Moles  

Margaret  Nelson  

Beatrice  Newton  

Marjorie  B.  Packard 

Catherine  Perkins 

Anne  Piippo  

E.  Grace  Riordan  

Marjorie  I.  Roberts  

Anna  M.  Ryan  

Zita  Lane  Squires  

Bertha  Thompson  

Mary  L.  Wilson  

Irma  Wirta 

Ruth  Alexander 

Mildred  Allen 

Dorothy  Amlaw  

Grace  Barrett  

Sybil  M.  Beatham  

Lillian  G.  Bosanquet 

Gertrude  Christie  

Doris  Eileen  Craig 

Anielli  A.  Danyla 

Helen  Dunbar  


Portland,  Me. 
Andover,  Mass. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

So.  Deerfield,  Mass. 
Mt.  Stewart,  P.  E.  I. 
Middleboro,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Campello,  Mass. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine 
Roslindale,  Mass. 

Rye  Center,  N.  H. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Ludlow,  Vermont 
St.  George,  N.  B. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Wollaston,  Mass. 
Groton,  Vermont 
E.  Northfield,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Franklin,  Mass. 

So.  Portland,  Me. 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
East  Arlington,  Vt. 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Stockham,  Neb. 
Maynard,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Barre,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Eliot,  Maine 
Dedham,  Mass. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Methuen,  Mass. 
Westfield,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Caroline  Eaton  

Ruth  H.  Foster 

Susan  Foy 

Lois  R.  Gammon  

Evelyn  Gardiner 

Grace  Garland 

Helen  Gibbons  

Alice  M.  Gustafson  

WlLHELMINA  HeIKKINEN  . . 

Eleanor  M.  Hill 

Emily  Hill  

Louise  Hollister 

Penelope  Hutchinson 

Anne  S.  Kenworthy  

Lucy  King 

Jean  Louney 

Amelia  MacLeod 

Gladys  McCracken 

Helen  E.  McGilvery 

Alice  T.  McNerney 

Jeanne  Moody 

Muriel  Morrison 

Lillian  Norton  

Mary  K.  O’Brien  

Elvi  Palo 

Geraldine  Porter  

Sarah  Pratt 

Helena  J.  Prondecki 

Elizabeth  Roberts  

Mary  Sawyer  

Grace  F.  Shattuck 

Wieno  Sneck  

Elinor  Stacy  

Mildred  H.  Thomas 

Madeline  Tolman  

Helen  G.  Voigt  

Katharine  H.  Wentworth  . 
Virginia  E.  Woodruff  .... 
Helen  Woodworth  


Contoocook,  N.  H. 
Cliftondale,  Mass. 
Houston  Texas 
Brockton,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wollaston,  Mass. 
Salem,  N.  H. 
Norwood,  Mass. 
West  Paris,  Me. 
Newport,  Vt. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Washington,  Conn. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Milford,  Mass. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Framingham,  Mass. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Orleans,  Mass. 

New  London,  Conn. 
So.  Berwick,  Me. 

E.  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Houlton,  Me. 
Easthampton,  Mass. 
Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt. 
Gray,  Me. 
Belchertown,  Mass. 
Maynard,  Mass. 
Auburn,  N.  H. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Atlantic,  Mass. 
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Smith  Patterson  Company 

Diamond  J Merchants  and  Jewelers 

5 1 SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
NURSES'  PINS 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

(Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms , 57 .50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  of  tee  Suffolk  County  nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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General  Information 


President,  Helen  Wood,  A.B.,  (1909),  1036  Walnut  St.,  New- 
ton Highlands,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Kathleen  Atto,  B.A.  (1922),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Helen  Daly  (1922),  Baker  Memorial 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mae  Holly  Hazard  (1931). 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Walborg  L.  Peterson  (1926),  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Annie  C.  Carstensen  (1905),  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Catherine  F.  Carleton,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Ave.,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  fee  for  membership  is  $5.00  payable  in  advance  upon  the 

admission  of  the  member  and  on  each  first  day  of  May  thereafter. 


Send  obituary  notices  to  Helen  M.  Everett,  Baker  Memorial  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 


F'airview.  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley. 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  vear 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.50  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $2.00  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.50  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess.  Miss  Christina 
Wieck.  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  District  No.  5. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  fifth  district  of  the 
State  Association,  the  Mass.  State  Nurses’  Association,  and  the 
American  Nurses’  Association. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  must  be  registered,  but  do  not  reside  in  District  No.  5. 
They  are  eligible  for  district  membership  in  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00  (includes  Quarterly  Record). 
These  members  are  not  necessarily  registered.  They  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  alumnae  association,  but  are  not  members 
of  the  district,  state,  or  national  associations. 

Application  blanks  for  membership  may  be  procured  from  the  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable 
in  advance  on  receipt  of  bill  from  treasurer. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Melissa  J.  Cook,  Editor-in-Chief,  Melrose  Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Associate  Editors : 

Sally  M.  Johnson  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Alice  M.  White,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager,  32  Fruit  St.,  Boston 


Twenty  per  cent  commission  is  given  an  Alumna  securing  new  Adver- 
tising material. 

Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
*he  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscription  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Alice  M.  White,  32  Fruit  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all  other  communications 
to  Melissa  J.  Cook.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record  must  be  sent  by  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication.  Write  legibly  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only. 


THE  BEST  PRINTERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Editorials 

Your  Editorial  Staff  is  one  year  in  service.  We  are  eager  for 
suggestions  from  you.  Are  we  giving  you  the  news  in  which  you 
are  interested? 

You  want  to  hear  of  other  graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H. — of 
what  the  Alumnae  Association  is  doing — of  what  the  hospital  is 
doing — and  what  else? 

Are  you  interested  in  short  summaries  of  experiments  in  the 
field  of  student  nurse  education,  of  the  private  duty  field? 

Many  times  we  have  used  extracts  from  letters  that  have  been 
received,  because  in  our  judgment  we  felt  like  sharing  certain  items 
of  news  and  information  with  the  whole  M.  G.  H.  family. 
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The  Editorial  Staff  has  requested  through  the  pages  of  The 
Quarterly  Record  news  items  and'  contributions  for  our  columns. 

Please  do  not  allow  this  appeal  to  be  thrown  in  your  mental 
waste  basket. 

We  appreciate  the  assistance  by  our  members,  but  urge  a 
continuation  of  interest  in  order  to  make  The  Quarterly  Record 
useful  as  well  as  interesting.  We  solicit  ideas  and  invite  you  to 
write  to  the  Quarterly  expressing  your  sentiments. 


Alumnae  Attendance 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Alumnae  meetings  for  the  last 
three  months  was  forty-eight. 

We  should  realize  that  all  matters  discussed  in  the  meetings 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

The  Program  Committee  have  arranged  very  interesting  meet- 
ings, and  therefore  we  should  co-operate  with  them. 

Let  this  be  an  outstanding  year  in  our  attendance. 


Further  Study  for  Private  Duty  Nurses 

How  can  private  duty  nurses  keep  abreast  with  the  times, 
so  that  they  will  know  the  latest  approved  methods? 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  devote  a section  of  the  Quarterly 
to  nursing  technique  and  through  this  means  reach  all  of  our 
alumnae,  who  should  know  of  the  changes  which  frequently  occur  ? 
The  revision  of  Miss  McCrae’s  Nursing  Procedures  will  clear 
many  points  which  may  now  be  perplexing,  but  other  changes 
will  soon  be  instigated. 

Unusual  cases  are  constantly  found  in  the  hospital,  cases  wTiich 
graduates  did  not  see  while  in  training.  Could  an  opportunity  be 
made  so  that  they  might  see  or  review  these  conditions  by  clinics 
or  case  studies? 

Would  other  private  duty  nurses  be  interested  in  forming  a 
club,  similar  to  the  Anne  Strong  Club  for  instructors,  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  directly  related  to  private  duty  nursing? 


A discussion  at  an  Alumnae  Meeting  on  the  shorter  day  and 
hourly  rates  for  private  duty  nursing  both  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital might  assist  many  nurses  in  making  decisions. 

A Private  Duty  Nurse . 
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The  Head  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

However  eminent  may  be  the  man  to  succeed  Doctor  Wash- 
burn as  Director  of  the  M.  G.  H.,  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
we  of  this  association  can  think  of  the  “Colonel”  without  connect- 
ing with  it  the  name  of  the  leader  who  has  made  it  the  great 
institution  that  it  is.  Dr.  Washburn’s  retirement  will  be  a great 
grief  to  us. 


The  Century  of  Progress 

The  historical  contributions  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Harvard  University  are : the  beginning  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  1782;  the  contributions  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes ; the  introduction  of  physiology  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  by  Professor  Bowditch,  and  the  discovery  of  appendicitis 
by  R.  H.  Fitz.  The  use  of  ether  by  Warren  and  Morton  in  1846 
is  represented  by  a small  drama.  Contributions  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  from  1822  to  1930  are  displayed  on  the 
development  of  abdominal  surgery,  the  high  caloric  treatment  of 
typhoid,  introduction  of  social  service,  the  discovery  of  blood 
platelets,  the  origin  of  cardiac  surgery  and  the  liver  diet  treatment 
of  pernicious  anemia  by  Minot  and  Murphy.  The  exhibit  is 
composed  of  portraits,  monographs,  prints,  photographs,  books 
and  instruments. 

The  history  of  blood  transfusion  is  shown  by  the  use  of 
actual  instruments,  with  the  aid  of  Mueller  of  Chicago  and  Kimp- 
ton  of  Boston. 


The  Preview  of  a “Movie”,  the  First  Operation  under  Ether 

The  historical  event  of  the  first  administration  of  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  reacted  by 
the  present  hospital  staff  and  filmed  by  the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical 
Works.  The  film  is  to  be  used  as  part  of  their  exhibit  at  the 
World  Fair. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  ether  dome  amphitheater  which  was, 
a short  time  ago,  restored  to  its  original  state.  The  dramatization 
follows  very  closely  the  account  written  by  Howard  W.  Haggard, 
M.D.,  in  his  book  which  is  entitled,  “Devils,  Drugs  and  Doctors.” 

“Morton  was  a medical  student  and  after  his  success  with 
his  dental  patient  his  mind  quite  naturally  turned  to  the  possibility 
of  using  ether  to  lessen  the  frightful  suffering  from  surgical 
operation.  He  called  on  Doctor  Warren  who  was  the  senior  sur- 
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geon  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Morton  told  him  of 
his  use  of  ether  and.  his  success  in  relieving  pain,  and  he  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  give  a demonstration  of  his  method  on  a patient 
undergoing  surgical  operation.  Doctor  Warren  consented.  The 
date  of  the  demonstration  was  set  for  October  16,  1846.  News 
of  the  attempt  spread,  and  on  the  appointed  day  a considerable 
number  of  spectators  gathered  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  operat- 
ing room.  The  patient  was  brought  in.  Doctor  Warren  was  there, 
dressed  in  morning  clothes,  for  surgeons  of  those  days  did  not 
wear  gowns,  masks,  and  rubber  gloves.  His  assistants  were  about 
him,  and  to  one  side  stood  the  guards  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold 
down  the  struggling  and  shrieking  patient.  But  Morton  was  not 
present.  Knowing  and  amused  glances  passed  among  the  specta- 
tors. The  young  man  has  apparently  thought  better  of  his  pre- 
sumptuous claims  and  lost  his  nerve  at  the  last  moment.  Doctor 
Warren  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  anxious  patient.  He  picked 
up  his  knife.  Gravely  he  faced  the  spectators  and  said,  ‘As  Doctor 
Morton  has  not  arrived,  I presume  that  he  is  otherwise  engaged.’ 
His  knife  descended  toward  the  man  on  the  table. 

At  that  moment  Morton  entered.  He  had  been  delayed,  he 
said,  in  perfecting  his  apparatus  for  administering  ether.  Doctor 
Warren  bowed  and  stepped  back ; he  indicated  the  man  on  the 
operating  table,  and  said : ‘Well,  sir,  your  patient  is  ready.’  And 
then,  amid  the  silence  of  the  spectators,  surrounded  by  unsym- 
pathetic and  derisive  faces,  Morton  proceeded  to  administer  ether. 
In  a few  minutes  he  looked  up  and  said : ‘Doctor  Warren,  your 
patient  is  ready.’ 

“The  incredulous  audience  watched  in  silence  as  the  incision 
was  made  through  the  skin.  Doctor  Warren  paused,  but  the  patient 
neither  struggled  nor  cried  out.  The  operation  was  continued  and 
completed,  and  still  the  patient  gave  no  signs  of  pain.  Doctor 
Warren  slowly  laid  down  his  instruments.  He  turned  to  the  startled 
spectators.  His  words  show  only  too  clearly  what  thoughts  had 
been  in  his  mind.  He  said : ‘Gentlemen,  this  is  no  humbug.’ 

“The  men  turned  to  our  great  physician,  scholar  and  author, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  asked  him  for  a name,  and  he  gave 
us  anaesthesia,  anaesthetic,  and  anaesthetist. 

“Surgical  anaesthesia  brought  to  an  end  one  of  the  great 
tribulations  that  had  faced  men  in  all  ages.  Its  use  in  the  last 
eighty-seven  years  has  made  modern  surgery  possible.  It  has 
spared  men  more  pain  than  that  caused  in  all  the  wars  of  a 
century.  Every  hospital  in  every  land  is  a ceremony  of  triumph 
in  memory  of  these  men.” 
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Our  Chicago  Exhibits 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  has  sent  a pewter 
whale  oil  lamp  to  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
This  lamp  was  in  use  at  the  time  the  school  was  established  in 
1873  and  until  the  late  eighties  was  used  in  the  wards  for  supple- 
mentary light  in  carrying  out  special  procedures. 

To  the  Historical  Exhibit  at  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education  Convention,  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  sent : 

1.  A picture  of  an  alumnae  reunion  of  1915  which  shows  in  the 
front  row  superintendents  of  this  school  who  were  living  at 
that  time,  and  Miss  Hall  who  was  president  of  the  alumnae 
association.  That  row  includes  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Dolliver, 

Miss  Maxwell,  Miss  Palmer,  Linda  Richards  and  Miss 
McCrae. 

2.  A brass  tray  of  the  kind  on  which  all  meals  were  served  to 
the  patients  up  until  about  thirty  years  ago. 

3.  Pewter  pitcher  used  on  the  patient’s  tray. 

4.  Handmade  bandage  winder. 

5.  Whale  oil  lamp. 

6.  Old  bed  warmer. 

7.  Wooden  measuring  cup  used  in  preparing  seidlitz  powders. 

8.  A copy  of  an  examination  in  surgical  nursing  written  by  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1891. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  Convention  and  the  World’s  Fair  will  enjoy  seeing  this  “bit 
of  home.” 

Sea,  Sky,  Human  Kidney  Pose  for  M.  G.  H.  Staff  Exhibiting 
Varied  Talents  in  Art 

In  the  intervals  of  appendectomies,  tonsillotomies,  peering 
through  microscopes,  social  case  work,  shaking  thermometers  and 
the  typewriting  of  clinical  reports,  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  cultivates  the  fine  arts.  Surgeons  there  handle 
pencil  and  brush  as  deftly  as  they  do  the  more  familiar  scalpel. 
Fingers  that  set  broken  bones  can  also  model  skilfully  in  clay  or 
carve  wood.  Physicians  and  nurses  faced  with  the  inevitability 
of  pain  are  able  to  keep  a balanced  outlook  by  shrewd  caricatures, 
well-observed  portraits  and  sketches  of  scenes  near  the  hospital 
or  land  and  seascapes  far  away. 

The  poster  announcing  that  the  M.  G.  H.  art  show  is  to  be 
held  in  the  medical  staff  room  from  May  23  to  27  is  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
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Barney  and  discloses  a provocative  and  highly  unlikely  scene.  A 
surgeon  completely  equipped  for  an  operation  stands  before  a 
sterilized  (presumably)  easel,  with  a prophylactic  palette  in  hand. 
A patient  is  being  given  an  anesthetic  near  by,  while  a worried 
interne  bawls : “Ether  is  started,  sir.” 

The  same  physician  is  also  represented  by  a series  of  pencil 
sketches  of  flowers,  so  delicate  and  accurate  that  the  petals  seem 
to  flutter  in  the  wind  as  one  looks  at  them.  All  of  the  exhibits  have 
the  same  professional  touch,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering chat  most  of  the  artists  are  self-taught. 

Dr.  Somers  Sturges,  medical  interne,  is  perhaps  the  most  ver- 
satile of  the  exhibitors,  being  represented  by  an  exquisite  charcoal 
sketch  of  a nude  girl,  a set  of  carved  chessmen  and  a bookplate, 
in  the  tradition  of  the  great  English  caricaturist,  Rowlandson.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Means,  chief  of  the  medical  staff,  who  with  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Linton,  served  on  the  hanging  committee,  contributes  water  colors 
of  Cape  Cod,  a Swiss  chateau  in  the  Adirondacks,  two  views  of 
Edinborough,,  Pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
and  pencil  sketches  of  an  operation  as  well  as  the  musicians  at  a 
Pops  concert.  All  done  with  genuine  skill  and  sympathy. 

The  distaff  side  is  competently  represented  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Norcross,  clinic  secretary,  by  an  oil  painting  of  a tiger  cat  with 
head  thrust  forward  with  the  engaging  curiosity  of  cats.  She  also 
did  arresting  likenesses  in  red  chalk  of  Dr.  Francis  M.  Rackemann, 
Dr.  Chester  M.  Jones  and  Dr.  Means. 

Among  the  artistically  talented  nurses  in  the  hospital  are  Miss 
Sally  Walcott  Brown,  exhibiting  a block  print ; Miss  Lois  Beech 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  Price  Meredith,  water  colors,  and  Miss  Janet 
Putnam,  an  embroidered  picture  of  a glowing  garden.  Miss  Ruth 
Meehan,  who  is  secretary  to  one  of  the  doctors,  shows  an  oil 
painting.  Another  secretary,  Miss  Lucy  Allen,  has  done  a powerful 
charcoal  study  of  an  old  Italian  woman. 

Dr.  Eli  C.  Romberg  is  a wickedly  amusing  caricaturist,  who 
pokes  fun  at  his  associates,  including  Dr.  Fritz  B.  Talbot  in  the  act 
of  giving  a lecture  on  the  care  of  infants.  The  same  physician 
works  in  water  color  also. 

Model  in  Clay 

You  might  expect  that  surgeons  would  be  especially  attracted 
to  modeling  in  clay,  but  the  odds  at  the  M.  G.  H.  are  even,  with  a 
physician  and  surgeon  working,  or  at  least  exhibiting,  in  this 
medium.  Dr.  T.  Duckett  Jones,  of  the  medical  staff,  has  a bas 
relief  in  the  show,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Sears,  surgeon,  shows  a torso  in 
plaster,  the  head  of  a woman  in  the  same  material,  tinted  to  look 
like  bronze  and  an  amusing  statuette  in  caricature. 
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The  only  anatomical  sketches  are  not  from  a surgeon,  as  you 
might  expect,  but  from  Dr.  Earle  Chapman,  resident  physician. 
These  are  done  in  charcoal  and  chalk  and  show  the  innominate 
bone  and  the  human  kidney.  Both  have  a quality  that  lifts  them 
from  the  class  of  mere  anatomical  sketches  to  the  plane  of  art. 

The  medical  profession  is  unpredictable  as  any  other.  Why 
should  Dr.  Grantley  Taylor  of  the  surgical  staff  go  in  for  delicate 
pencil  drawings  and  Dr.  Roy  R.  Wheeler,  in  charge  of  the  diabetic 
clinic,  prefer  to  work  in  oil?  There  is  no  reasonable  explanation 
for  these  artistic  predelictions  and  it  is  sufficient  that  both  do  well 
in  their  respective  mediums.  Dr.  William  P.  Cowes,  surgeon, 
works  both  in  oil  and  pen  and  ink.  But  then,  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Sprague  of  the  medical  staff,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Hertz,  research  fellow 
in  medicine,  both  prefer  oil.  And  just  to  make  it  harder  for  statis- 
ticians, Dr.  T.  V.  O.  Urmy,  assistant  physician  in  charge  of  the 
hospital,  selects  charcoal  as  his  medium,  showing  excellent  portraits 
of  a woman  and  a girl. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Churchill  exhibits  a delightful  oil  of  the  Merrimac 
Chemical  Works,  showing  the  bright  gold  of  the  sulphur  pile, 
along  with  several  bath  room  tiles,  in  patterns  of  tropical  fish 
underseas.  Mrs.  Hannah  Price  Meredith,  nurse,  also  shows  a pot- 
tery tile.  Rounding  out  the  varied  and  fascinating  display  are 
illuminated  poems  by  Miss  Margaret  Robinson,  a nurse,  a tinted 
photograph  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Linton,  who  also  carved  a pair  of 
wooden  book-ends  with  the  Bulfinch  building  which  was  the  orig- 
inal unit  of  the  hospital  and  which  contains  the  room  where  the 
art  show  is  in  progress.  The  enormous  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  that  scent  not  only  the  staff  room  but  the  entire  corridor 
was  contributed,  this  snooping  reporter  found  out,  by  Dr.  Girardo 
L.  Balboni,  staff  physician. 

The  staff  plans  a crafts  exhibition  later,  Dr.  Grantley  Taylor 
disclosed.  “Bows  and  arrows  and  stuffed  birds,”  he  promised 
cheerily.  M.  E.  P. 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript . 


She  Takes  Her  Patients’  Literary  Pulses 

Smiling,  sympathetic,  and  good  to  look  upon,  she  steps  to  a 
bedside  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  of  Boston,  to  take 
a patient’s  literary  pulse.  Sometimes  there  is  barely  a flutter;  the 
patient  growls  he  doesn’t  like  to  read.  She  gives  him  a while  longer 
lying  in  bed  with  nothing  to  do.  Then  she  is  usually  able  to  dispense 
a book  from  the  array  which  stands  on  the  shelves  of  her  cart  like 
bright-colored  phials  of  medicine.  They  are  medicine,  mental 
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medicine.  With  the  reading  begins  a healing  process  which  sup- 
plements the  doctor’s  care. 

Such  prescription  of  literature  is  the  job  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ward  Reed,  the  hospital’s  librarian.  No  one  better  lives  up  to 
her  peculiarly  appropriate  name.  And  the  importance  of  this  kind 
of  work  is  being  more  and  more  widely  realized  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  home  sickrooms. 

Selecting  the  right  book  is  the  essence  of  the  hospital  librarian’s 
job.  Miss  Reed  has  found  that  mystery  and  detective  novels  are 
general  favorites ; that  modern  biography  is  often  called  for  ; that 
anemic  patients  are  keen  for  red-blooded  adventure  and  stories  of 
outdoors.  But  she  must  pay  as  careful  attention  to  the  exceptions 
and  prohibitions,  for  the  wrong  book  may  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
right  can  be  curative. 

For  that  reason,  Miss  Reed  bans  from  her  library  volumes 
filled  with  unrelieved  gloom  and  depression,  modern  novels  dealing 
with  abnormalities,  stories  containing  realistic  descriptions  of  fatal 
illnesses.  There  may  be  a place  for  such,  but  it  is  not  the  sickroom. 

So  Miss  Reed,  before  making  a visit,  is  careful  to  consult 
nurses  in  charge  and  to  inquire  regarding  the  doctor’s  recommenda- 
tions. Many  physicians  name  specific  books,  which  are  to  play  as 
important  a part  in  a patient’s  treatment  as  the  drugs,  applications, 
and  rest  noted  on  the  chart. 

After  training  at  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  special  courses  at  Simmons  College,  Miss  Reed  was 
placed,  several  years  ago,  in  charge  of  the  library  which  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren  founded  in  1841  at  the  Massachusetts  General.  Though 
Doctor  Warren’s  bequest  had  provided  only  for  religious  and 
moral  bopks  to  be  given  patients  on  leaving  the  hospital,  the  scope 
had  been  broadened.  Miss  Reed  has  enlarged  it  further,  until  now 
the  library  includes  4,500  varied  books  in  eighteen  languages.  She 
houses  it  in  a room  bright  with  chintz  curtains  and  comfortable 
with  easy-chairs  by  the  open  shelves.  This  is  open  to  doctors, 
nurses,  and  all  employees  of  the  hospital,  since  it  is  realized  that 
those  who  care  for  the  sick  benefit  by  the  relaxation  which  books 
give.  Laden  book  carts  are  wheeled  forth  on  frequent  sorties  to 
all  wards.  For  patients  flat  on  their  backs  in  plaster  casts  are  pro- 
vided racks  which  hold. books  overhead  or  in  any  position  required. 

Miss  Reed  knows  her  books.  That  is  the  first  part  of  her  job, 
and  the  next  is  to  know  the  patients,  since  she  must  introduce  one 
to  the  other  as  a mutual  friend  brings  together  two  persons  whom 
she  is  anxious  to  have  congenial.  Characters  are  more  difficult  to 
read  than  books,  but  the  librarian  is  as  successful  with  the  former 
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as  the  latter  because  of  her  sympathetic  understanding,  her  friendly 
and  cheerful  personality,  and  her  intuitive  mind. 

When  a stationary  engineer  was  faced  with  a convalescence 
of  many  weeks,  the  librarian  brought  him  technical  books  by  which 
he  fitted  himself  for  a first-class  license.  The  library  is  well  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  the  Bible,  since  nine  out  of  ten  Negro  patients 
ask  for  it.  And  Miss  Reed  is  ready,  too,  for  such  rarer  requests 
as  that  of  the  sailor  who  wanted  Einstein’s  Relativity,  which  he  had 
heard  of  during  a voyage  to  Germany.  From  the  radical  socialist 
who  admitted  it  was  a “great  shock  to  him  and  his  belief  to  be 
treated  so  kindly,”  to  the  grateful  patient  whose  pain  and  restless- 
ness have  been  soothed  by  reading,  they  all  bless  Miss  Reed  and 
her  books. 

This  matching  of  books  and  people,  the  hospital  librarian’s 
job,  is  absorbing,  but  a heavy  drain  on  vitality.  Miss  Reed  re- 
cuperates by  skiing,  golfing,  mountain  climbing,  and  sea  voyages 
when  she  can  find  time.  That  is  all  too  seldom.  To  her  own  work 
she  adds  an  earnest  spreading  of  its  gospel.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Hospital  Libraries  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  of  other  bodies  serving  the  same  end.  Plainly, 
she  will  never  be  content  until  every  hospital  in  the  country  has 
its  library  and  its  librarian  trained  to  the  specialized  task  of 
ministering  to  the  sick. 

Fairfax  Downey. 

— From  American  Magazine 

Overheard  in  an  Orchard 

‘Said  the  Robin  to  the  Sparrow, 

“I  should  really  like  to  know 
Why  these  anxious  human  beings 
Rush  about  and  worry  so.” 

Said  the  Sparrow  to  the  Robin, 

“Friend,  I think  that  it  must  be 
That  they  have  no  Heavenly  Father 
Such  as  cares  for  you  and  me.”  ’ 

A Song  and  a Lantern 

Because  the  way  was  steep  and  long, 

And  through  a dark  and  dreary  land, 

God  set  upon  my  lips  a song, 

And  put  a lantern  in  my  hand. 

Joyce  Kilmer. 

Things  are  more  hopeful  today  than  they  were  a year  ago. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Out-Patient  Department 

The  year  1932  was  a busy  one  in  the  Out-Patient  Department. 
A daily  average  of  1035  patients  were  treated.  This  year  to  date 
has  shown  a gradual  increase  over  last  year,  bringing  our  daily 
average  to  1046  and  a great  increase  in  free  admissions,  medicines 
and  X-rays. 

A few  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  admitting  ar- 
rangements. You  may  remember  the  admitting  officers  sitting  on 
high  chairs  to  be  on  a level  with  the  standing  applicant.  We  now 
have  low  desks  and  chairs  and  ask  the  patient  to  be  seated  for  the 
interview,  giving  the  patient  a little  more  comfort  and  privacy. 

The  second  floor  has  been  given  over  to  women — Women’s 
Medical  and  Women’s  Surgical — and  the  first  floor  to  men — Men’s 
Medical  and  Men’s  Surgical.  This  is  now  being  changed — both 
Medical  Clinics  will  be  on  the  second  floor  making  a complete 
medical  unit,  and  likewise  the  Surgical  Clinics  will  be  on  the  first 
floor.  We  expect  the  transfer  will  be  completed  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer. It  is  felt  this  will  make  a more  convenient  and  better  work- 
ing arrangement  and  give  more  space  to  each  unit. 

We  have  many  calls  asking  for  the  procedure  for  a patient 
to  enter  the  clinics  and  we  know  that  you  as  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  graduates  are  often  approached  for  this  information; 
therefore,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  print  the  following  informa- 
tion which  we  trust  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

HOURS  FOR  ADMISSION:  8 to  10  A.M.  daily  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays). 

RULES  FOR  ADMISSION: 

1.  Only  those  unable  to  pay  a Physician  will  be  admitted. 

2.  If  a Physician  has  been  consulted,  a letter  from  him  referring  the 
patient  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  will  be  required. 

3.  Patients  under  treatment  at  another  hospital  will  be  admitted  only 
upon  presentation  of  a written  request  from  that  Hospital. 

4.  While  it  is  understood  that  patients  are  usually  admitted  for  treatment 
only,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  in  investigating  difficult  cases. 
Information  from  medical  records  will  be  sent  to  the  Physician  who 
referred  the  patient.  If  additional  information  is  desired,  it  will  be 
sent  upon  a written  request. 

OUT-PATIENT  FEES: 

ADMISSION:  Adults,  first  visit,  75c — subsequent  visits,  50c  each. 

Children  under  16,  50c — subsequent  visits,  25c  each. 
X-RAYS:  $2.00  to  $10.00. 

Tonsillectomies  and  other  operations  requiring  general  anaesthetic,  $5.00. 
Medicines,  glasses  and  apparatus  at  a low  price. 
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CLINICS  are  held  daily  except  Sundays  and  Holidays,  in  the  following 
departments : 

Pediatric  Neurological  Orthopedic 

Otological  Ophthalmological  Syphilitic 

Surgical  Dermatological  Urological 

Laryngological 

MEDICAL  by  appointment  only. 

SPECIAL  CLINICS  by  reference  only  by  one  of  the  above. 
CLINICS  are  held  as  follows : 

Anaphylactic. ..  .Daily  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Cardiac. ..  .Adults,  Wednesday;  Children,  Thursday;  Adolescents,  Friday. 


Dental  Daily  except  Saturday 

Diabetic  Tuesday  and  Friday 

Epileptic  Wednesday 

Fracture — Follow-up  Friday 

Gastro-Intestinal  Tuesday 

Infantile  Paralysis  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Ovarian  Dysfunctions  Monday 

Peripheral  Circulatory  Saturday 

Plastic Thursday 

Podiatry Thursday 

Postural  Adults,  Monday;  Children,  Saturday 

Psychiatric Daily 

Rectal  Monday  and  Thursday 

Scoliotic  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

Thoracic  Surgical  .Tuesday 

Thyroid  Wednesday 


Tuberculosis Pulmonary,  Thursday;  Surgical,  Wednesday;  Urological, 

Wednesday. 

Tumor ....  Surgical,  Daily;  Rectal,  Monday;  Urological,  Wednesday;  Lar- 
yngological, Thursday;  Neurological,  Thursday;  Dermatological,  Friday; 
Gynecological,  Saturday. 

NORTH  END  DIET  KITCHEN  is  open  daily  for  instructions  in  dietary 
regime. 

General  Medical  Therapeutic  diets.  .Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Sat- 
urday 

Diabetic  Diets Tuesday  and  Friday 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  is  open  every  clinic  day. 
EMERGENCY  CASES  are  admitted  at  any  time  to  the  Emergency  Ward. 
When  possible,  arrangements  for  their  admission  should  be  made  before 
sending  them  in. 

CORRESPONDENCE:  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Frederic  A.  Washburn,  M.D.,  Director. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Associatipn  will  hold  its 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
October  16-17-18,  1933. 
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Letters  from  Graduates 


From  Elizabeth  R.  Scovil, 
1880,  Thornton  Heath , 
London,  England 

She  sends  warmest  greet- 
ings to  the  Alumnae.  Miss  Sco- 
vil’s  letter  was  accompanied  by 
her  latest  photograph  taken  at 
eighty- four,  and  the  London 
Evening  News  of  Friday,  May 
12,  1933. 

The  Pictorial  page  is  marked 
over  a picture  of  the  Florence 
Nightingale  Monument  in 
Waterloo  Place,  S.W.  A group 
of  uniformed  nurse  students 
are  placing  a wreath  and  a Red 
Cross  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment on  the  anniversary  of 
her  birthday. 


Contributed  by  an  Alumna  .from  a personal  letter  from  Miss 
Parsons,  April  28,  1933. 

Such  a lovely  Spring  as  we  are  having  in  Paris ! And  as  the 
days  whirl  by  and  home  looms  nearer  something  tells  me  that  I 
must  improve  my  time  and  see  as  much  as  possible  before  .the 
opportunity  is  gone — perhaps  forever ! So,  armed  with  Clara 
Laughlin’s  Paris  book  which  reads  like  a fascinating  story,  I am 
exploring  familiar  parts  with  a seeing  eye  which  looks  back  into 
the  years  and  discerns  many  a tragic  or  romantic  event  and  it  all 
links  up  so  well  with  the  historical  plays  I have  seen  and  the  books 
I have  read.  I want  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  where  to  begin  ? 

I have  visited  the  quarter  where  Napoleon  lived  with  three 
other  young  men  in  1790  while  a student  in  Paris,  poor,  eager, 
ambitious  but  almost  hopeless  of  making  a place  for  himself  yet 
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the  chance  was  right  around  the  corner  and  I followed  him  to  the 
Tuileries  where  he  was  given  his  first  command.  Later  at  350 
rue  St.  Honore  he  signed  his  marriage  contract  at  which  time  his 
personal  possessions  were  “what  he  had  on.”  Afterwards  on  rue 
d’Antin  March  9th,  1796,  I was  one  of  the  few  guests  at  the 
civil  ceremony  which  married  him  to  Josephine.  Through  the 
“Life  of  George  Sand”  I followed  Napoleon  to  the  wars  and  was 
with  him  when  he  learned  of  Josephine’s  infidelity  and  disloyalty, 
making  fun  of  him  while  he  was  away.  Of  all  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  his  career  I have  enjoyed  Napoleon  and  Josephine  most 
at  Malmaison  where  the  rooms  are  said  to  be  furnished  just  as 
they  were  when  they  were  lived  in.  They  are  charming  and  almost 
cosy  in  spite  of  all  the  golden  bees  and  N’s. 

Near  where  Napoleon  lived  with  his  boy  friends  I found  the 
street  where  Charlotte  Corday  lived,  and  recently  in  the  Palais 
Royal  Gardens  I imagined  her  waiting  in  the  early  morning  for 
the  shop  to  open  where  she  bought  the  knife  with  which  she  killed 
Marat.  She  knew  that  what  she  contemplated  would  be  her  doom 
yet  although  young  and  attractive  as  history  describes  her  she 
felt  so  strongly  the  wrongs  of  Marat  towards  the  people  she  delib- 
erately murdered  him  while  he  was  in  his  bathtub  (certainly  taking 
him  at  a disadvantage).  In  the  Musee  Grevin  one  finds  a faithful 
reproduction  of  the  scene. 

Laughlin  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  Paris  is  alive — nothing 
dead  anywhere.  Considering  the  thousands  who  have  been  butch- 
ered and  guillotined  in  the  not  very  distant  past,  that  statement 
seems  a bit  inconsistent  but  it  isn’t.  Those  people  are  not  dead 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word.  Parisians  will  not  allow  them  to  die. 
Their  memories  are  kept  vivid  by  means  of  street  names,  monu- 
ments, plays,  books  and  frequent  anniversary  celebrations.  For 
two  seasons  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  Thursday  after- 
noon plays  at  the  Comedie  Franqaise — Moliere’s  Theatre — where 
many  of  his  plays  are  given  and  other  classics.  The  stage  settings 
and  costuming  are  superb.  These  matinees  are  a regular  part  of 
the  French  youth’s  education.  The  audience  is  quite  evenly  divided 
between  the  students  and  elderly  people  who  are  not  so  fond  of 
going  out  evenings.  (People  dine  late  and  most  evening  perform- 
ances begin  at  nine  o’clock.) 

Moliere  wanted  to  write  and  to  play  tragedy  and  he  started 
a little  theatre  but  couldn’t  pay  his  candle  maker  so  was  put  in 
prison.  After  twelve  years  living  from  hand  to  mouth  he  began 
to  write  comedies  and  had  a legitimate  revenge  on  society  by  taking 
off  its  foibles  in  such  a manner  that  the  world  laughs  over  them 
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today.  But  alas ! he  made  enemies  and  at  his  death,  when  only 
fifty-one  years  old,  was  refused  Christian  burial  until  the  king  in- 
terceded, even  then  the  service  had  to  be  performed  after  dark 
without  pomp  and  with  little  ceremony. 

He  had  been  too  ill  to  act  for  some  time,  so  he  wrote  “The 
Imaginary  Invalid”  that  he  might  sit  in  an  arm  chair,  the  back 
of  which  could  be  let  down.  It  was  before  the  fourth  performance 
of  this  play  that  his  friends  begged  him  not  to  try  to  act  in  it, 
but  he  said,  “What  can  I do,  there  are  fifty  poor  work  people  who 
depend  on  me  for  a living?”  so  he  went  on  and  by  superhuman 
effort  finished  the  play  but  died  an  hour  or  two  later. 

On  the  street  l’Ancienne  Comedie  where  Moliere’s  first  theatre 
used  to  be  I gazed  on  the  first  cafe  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  the  old 
Cafe  Procope  where  Voltaire,  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Bono- 
parte,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand  and  many  other  famous 
people  loved  to  meet.  It  was  hung  in  mourning  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  died.  Very  near  is  the  locality  where  Dr.  Guillotin  in- 
vented the  machine  to  provide  a humane  method  for  killing  sheep. 
It  is  probable  that  he  no  more  thought  of  the  thousands  of  humans 
who  would  thus  be  executed  than  I suppose  the  Wright  brothers 
imagined  their  air  planes  bombing  defenseless  towns. 

I was  quite  thrilled  last  week  to  find  myself  in  the  Passage 
des  Panoramas,  so  named  because  of  the  two  circular  buildings 
that  Robert  Fulton  erected  in  that  locality  in  which  he  displayed 
cycloramas  of  Rome  and  other  famous  cities  by  which  he  earned 
the  money  to  carry  on  his  experiments  in  steam  navigation. 

Sunday,  which  was  a perfect  Spring  day,  instead  of  going  to 
church  I went  to  Parc  Monceau  expressly  to  see  the  little  children, 
six  years  or  less,  with  their  papas.  It  is  the  only  time  one  has  to 
see  that  charming  side  of  French  family  life.  It  was  great  fun 
to  see  the  papas  blowing  little  noses,  buttoning  little  panties,  carry- 
ing sand  pails,  hoops,  etc.,  while  the  delighted  children  climbed 
over  them  with  an  occasional  embrace  thrown  in. 

The  park  is  lovely  and  the  almond  shrubs  are  in  bloom  and 
the  lilacs  purpling  while  the  little  birds  and  pigeons  are  busy  with 
Spring  affairs.  It  was  such  a happy,  peaceful  scene,  so  different 
from  the  turmoil  of  world  politics  and  the  tragedy  of  economic 
conditions  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 

Ruth’s  Easter  holiday  began  the  7th  of  this  month  and  we 
have  been  having,  for  us,  quite  a hectic  program.  The  weather 
for  three  weeks  has  been  perfect  and  crisp  enough  to  make  sight- 
seeing a pleasant  exertion.  Miss  Selby  has  been  wanting  us  to  see 
Chartres  ever  since  we  have  been  here  so  we  started  one  fine 
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morning  in  a Citroen  bus  to  make  the  trip  and  we  found  the  town 
and  the  cathedral,  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres,  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  had  been  expected.  The  town  dates  back  to  the  Canutes 
and  it  is  a fact  that  they  fought  against  Caesar.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries,  sent  there  by  St. 
Peter  himself,  arrived,  they  found  a grotto  in  which  was  an  altar 
with  a statue  of  a Virgin  holding  a Child  on  her  knees  and  as  such 
statues  were  common  among  the  Druids  this  one  may  have  had 
such  an  origin.  It  is  said  that  the  cathedral  is  built  over  the  spot 
where  that  altar  was.  Probably  there  were  churches  built  before 
the  ninth  century  upon  the  site  where  the  present  cathedral  stands, 
for  Christianity  came  to  this  region  during  the  third  century,  but 
it  is  accepted  that  the  first  bishop  of  Chartres,  Adventus,  built  a 
church  within  the  walls  of  the  Gallo-Roman  city.  A great  fire  in 
770  destroyed  both  church  and  city.  The  church  in  its  present 
state  was  consecrated  in  1260. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  me  to  try  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  beauty  and  interest,  or  of  the  quaint  charm  of  the  town  which 
I hope  you  will  see  sometime  if  you  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  it.  I will  only  say  that  unlike  so  many  old  churches  the 
interior  is  supremely  satisfying  in  its  Gothic  perfection.  Its  12th 
century  stained  glass  in  its  more  than  a hundred  windows,  through 
which  the  sun  was  shining  when  we  saw  it  about  noon,  is  con- 
sidered of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Blue  is  conspicuous  in  its  coloring. 

St.  Pierre  is  another  lovely  old  church  in  which  are  cherished 
some  beautiful  enamel  panels  of  Leonard  Limosin.  These  twelve 
splendid  panels  representing  the  twelve  apostles  were  a gift  to 
Diane  de  Poitiers  from  Henri  II  and  the  colors  are  as  lovely  as 
at  the  period  of  their  manufacture  in  1547  for  they  are  perfectly 
preserved.  So  much  and  perhaps  too  much,  for  our  unforgetable 
visit  to  Chartres. 

At  present  we  are  enjoying  the  “Nibelungen  Ring”  by  Wagner. 
Tonight  we  are  to  hear  Siegfried.  The  voices  are  fine,  the  artists 
good  to  look  at  (except  for  two  fat  men)  and  the  setting  very 
good.  The  music  is  magnificent. 


From  Miss  Ethel  M.  Robertson  (1928)  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

“I  trust  that  it  won’t  be  long  now  before  I am  well  enough  to 
return  East ; the  old,  old  saying,  “Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder”  I believe  is  true.  I am  very  anxious  to  return  home  to 
family,  friends  and  then  to  the  work  which  I enjoy  so  much. 

“I  am  enclosing  a poem  which,  because  it  has  connection  with 
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the  M.  G.  H.,  I feel  might  be  considered  appropriate  for  the 
Quarterly.  I enjoy  poetry  and  I am  confident  there  are  others 
of  our  Alumnae  who  do,  too. 

“This  poem  was  written  by  Mrs.  Aldrich,  a patient  at  the 
Philips  House  when  I was  a student  nurse  there ; it  was  one  of 
my  pleasures  to  care  for  her.” 

CLOSE  TO  THE  HEART  OF  THE  WORLD 

Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  Heart  of  the  World? 

There  are  many  paths  leading  there. 

By  some  it  is  travelled  through  laughter  and  smiles, 

By  others  through  suffering  and  care. 

And  what  do  you  find  in  the  Heart  of  the  World? 

I mean  among  deeds  which  live ; 

A touch  that  is  gentle,  a voice  that  is  kind, 

Not  the  wish  to  receive  but  to  give. 

And  who  stands  close  to  the  Heart  of  the  World 
When  sickness  comes  brooding  near? 

’Tis  the  white  capped  nurse  with  her  spirit  of  peace 
Standing  calmly  by  bed  or  by  bier. 

Ah ! white  capped  nurse  in  the  hospitals  hush, 

In  the  valley  of  sickness  and  pain 
Your  gentle  touch  and  your  tender  care 
Make  life  worthwhile  again. 

Plaudits  may  come  for  deeds  that  are  brave, 

And  banners  may  be  unfurled ; 

But  the  M.G.H.  Nurse  in  the  hospitals  rush, 

Stands  close  to  the  Heart  of  the  World. 


Where  Next? 

Harriet  L.  P.  Friend,  1904 

A college  President  recently  told  a group  of  students  that 
he  felt  the  present  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing  should 
not  be  thought  of  so  constantly  as  a time  of  depression  but  rather 
a period  of  adjustment  in  which  we  are  emerging  into  a new 
epoch'  with  new  ideals. 

This  is  the  general  thought  in  relation  to  the  present  situation 
in  Nursing,  that  the  present  period  very  definitely  seems  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a new  epoch.  The  present  situation  has  com- 
pelled us  to  ask  ourselves  many  questions — chief  of  these — what 
does  the  community  really  need  from  us  and  how  can  we  best 
meet  the  need?  Why  the  surplus  of  nurses  when  we  are  told 
that  the  average  rural  home  is  little  better  ofif  for  nursing  care 
than  it  was  50  years  ago? 
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The  story  of  the  development  of  professions  through  the 
apprenticeship  or  indirect  method  of  education  is  familiar  to  us. 
We  have  often  said  that  we  are  in  a transition  period  from  one 
state  to  the  other  although  there  are  several  independent  profes- 
sional schools  of  nursing  successfully  established.  Some  of  the 
recent  developments,  however,  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  this 
transition  period  is  being  speeded  on  its  way.  To  illustrate : this 
year  there  has  been  created  an  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Nursing,  this  is  the  first  Association  of  Nursing  Schools  in  this 
country.  The  object  of  the  Association  as  stated  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  is  as  follows: 

To  develop  nursing  education  on  a professional  and  collegiate  level; 
To  develop  a basis  for  the  evaluation  of  nursing  education; 

To  promote  and  strengthen  relationships  between  schools  of  nursing 
and  institutions  of  higher  education ; 

To  promote  study  and  experimentation  in  nursing  service  and  nursing 
education. 

The  founding  of  this  organization  is  an  outcome  of  trends 
toward  the  University  School  of  Nursing  supported  by  the  recent 
Canadian  Survey  of  Nursing  Education,  and  by  leaders  in  Nursing 
in  the  United  States. 

The  following  letter  concerning  this  was  written  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Schools  of 
Nursing  and  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing : 

“It  seems  to  me  that  nursing  is  one  of  those  callings  which  is  in  process 
of  development  toward  a professional  standing,  just  as  architecture  was 
not  so.  long  ago  and  as  business  and  journalism  still  are.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a profession,  a calling  must  rest  upon  a substantial  founda- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge,  together  with  an  adequate  period  of  tech- 
nical training,  or  service  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
practical  matters  with  which  the  calling  deals. 

“The  service  which  a university  can  render  is  to  hasten  the  day 
when  full  professional  status  is  reached  by  a calling  of  this  kind, 
through  its  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  scientific  founda- 
tion for  such  .work,  its  • insistence  upon  proper  standards  of  admission 
to  these  studies,  and  upon  a carefully  ordered  and  carefully  supervised 
period  of  technical  service  and  training. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  everything  points  to  the  possibility  of  elevating 
nursing  to  the  plane  of  a real  profession  at  no  distant  day,  and  that  the 
first  steps  to  take  are  for  the  university  to  pave  the  way  by  entering 
upon  and  enforcing  the  policies  which  I have  just  outlined.” 

From  the  Survey  of  Nursing  Education  in  Canada  as  follows : 

“It  is  probable  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems  of 
nursing  education  can  be  ultimately  offered  by  the  University  which  is 
most  effectively  equipped,  staffed  and  financed  to  provide  sane  leader- 
ship and  to  serve  as  a clearing  house  for  educational  ideas.  Sooner  or 
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later  the  university  in  affiliation  with  the  well-equipped  hospital  must 
face  the  problem  of  educating  the  nurse.  Evolutionary  trends  all  point 
in  this  direction.” 

What  will  such  developments  ask  of  us? 

Education  costs  money,  good  professional  schools  are  costly. 
Modern  nursing  celebrates  its  60th'  anniversary  this  year,  in 
America  nursing  schools  and  nurses  are  legion.  Some  states  have 
a history  of  fine  nursing  service  for  50  years  yet  have  had  no 
money  given  to  educate  nurses.  It  is  possible  for  Doctor  Winslow 
to  remark  with  truth  in  “The  Future  of  the  Nurse  is  the  Re- 
sponsibility of  Today”  that  there  are  plenty  of  women  with  money 
or  with  the  control  of  money  who  could  help  and  I thought  that 
in  1923  many  of  them  would  say,  “Why  is  this  peculiarly  women’s 
profession  discriminated  against?  and  would  provide  funds  to 
carry  this  movement  forward.” 

“Let  us  put  this  subject  of  securing  endowment  for  nursing 
education  first  and  foremost  in  our  social  program.”  “I  believe 
there  is  no  other  single  thing  in  the  whole  field  of  education  that 
so  much  needs  to  be  done.” 

“What  can  we  nurses  do  about  it?  Would  it  help  for  us  to 
study  and  really  know  what  a true  professional  school  of  nursing 
demanded  in  equipment,  in  teachers,  in  organization?  Would  it 
help  if  we  studied  and  could  present  concisely  and  clearly  the  need 
of  the  community  for  nurses  so  prepared?  Can  we  in  our  Alumnae 
Associations  and  other  organizations  so  present  the  matter  of  pro- 
fessional education  in  nursing,  the  need  for  endowment,  the  worth 
of  the  educated  nurse  that  those  graduate  nurses  who  have  intimate 
contact  with  laity  in  their  homes  can  present  to  them  the  need  ? 

If  we  really  believe  that  the  community  need  will  be  better 
met  through  an  independent  and  endowed  form  of  nursing  educa- 
tion we  can  gain  support  for  it. 

We  shall  have  to  discard  much  of  our  sectionalism  in  nursing 
and  be  prepared  to  centralize  and  pool  our  educational  resources 
in  order  to  share  alike  with  all  students. 

We  shall  have  to  be  active  in  helping  the  hospital  to  plan  for 
much  of  the  care  of  patients  by  the  use  of  the  graduate  nurse  and 
by  helpers  in  order  to  free  the  student  nurse  for  selected  experience 
and  study. 

We  shall  have  to  study  the  content  of  nursing  courses  to 
determine  the  value  of  what  we  now  teach  and  the  inclusion  of 
what  we  do  not  now  teach. 

We  shall  have  to  be  active  citizens  in  our  community,  take 
initiative  in  setting  up  means  for  study  and  supplying  nursing  in 
sickness  and  in  health  for  our  community. 
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All  nurses  participating  in  the  education  of  nurses  in  the 
college,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  professional  field,  will  have  to  reach 
the  standard  of  the  college  teacher  in  educational  development. 
Fortunately  many  opportunities  are  now  available  for  graduate 
nurses  to  continue  their  education  as  nurses  and  as  teachers.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  promising  student  is  guided,  de- 
veloped and  helped  into  the  fullest  realization  of  her  powers. 
Outright  scholarships  should  be  available  when  necessary.  Could 
we  not  take  more  interest  in  swelling  present  scholarship  funds 
of  our  national  organizations  as  well  as  local  funds.  Where  the 
range  of  choice  of  applicant  is  greater  the  chances  are  that  the 
best  choice  is  made. 

We  shall  have  to  continue  to  study  and  determine  the  aptitudes 
and  abilities  that  best  fit  young  women  to  be  good  nurses  in  order 
to  set  up  standards  for  more  careful  selection  of  students. 

To  quote  from  “The  Nursing  Education  Bulletin,,  of  March, 
1933  (Dept,  of  Nursing  Education — Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University)  : “To  make  a wise  selection  from  the  list  of  applicants 
to  a Nursing  School  has  long  been  recognized  as  a formidable 
task.  In  few  other  professions  are  physical  fitness,  moral  integrity, 
emotional  stability,  general  intelligence,  motor  control  and  co- 
ordination, personality  and  character  so  vitally  important.” 

Nurses  and  others  are  experimenting  now  with  various  types 
of  tests  as  a means  of  reducing  a “tremendous  economic  and 
human  wastage”  under  the  old  system  of  selection  of  the  student. 

In  this  bulletin  the  writer  notes  that  $5,000,000  is  a conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  amount  expended  publicly  each  year  by  Schools 
of  Nursing  in  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  train  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  prescribed  course. 

Would  it  be  worth  while?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  great 
contribution  made  by  other  professions  that  have  gone  this  road. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  contributions  made  by  individuals  in  our 
own  profession.  To  think  of  the  magnificent  work  done  by  one 
nurse  like  Miss  Wald  is  to  realize  the  potential  energy  for  com- 
munity good  that  might  be  released  with  more  favorable  conditions 
for  higher  professional  education  for  nurses. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  the  worth  of  it  and  will  work  for  it 
and  prepare  ourselves  to  help  with  it,'  this  time  will  not  be  remem- 
bered as  a time  of  depression  but  as  a period  of  adjustment  in  the 
betterment  of  nursing  as  a social  service. 

Have  you  wondered  as  you  read  the  daily  papers  with  the 
news  from  China  as  to  the  correct  pronounciation  of  Jehol,  the 
war  center  of  Chinese  conflict.  According  to  Asia,  it  is  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  spelled  Ray-ho. 
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Simmons  College 
Nursing  Education  III 

The  enrollment  for  the  course  in  Supervision  in  Schools  of 
Nursing  given  at  Simmons  College  during  the  Spring  semester 
conducted  by  Miss  Helen  Wood  indicated  considerable  interest. 

Miss  Naomi  L.  Currier  (1930)  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital contributed  the  following  review  of  the  course: 

During  the  past  Spring  months,  Miss  Helen  Wood  conducted 
a delightfully  cultural  and  educational  series  of  lectures  in  Nursing 
Education  III  for  graduate  head  nurses  from  several  of  the  out- 
standing local  hospitals  which  are  as  follows : Mass.  General, 
Peter  Bent  Brigham,  Children’s,  Woman’s  Free,  New  England, 
Deaconess,  and  Worcester  Memorial  Hospitals.  The  course  was 
included  in  the  Curriculum  of  Simmons  College. 

The  nurses  were  selected  in  representative  groups  from  each 
of  several  hospitals.  The  classes  were  held  at  Simmons  College — 
from  five-fifteen  to  six-fifteen  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
There  were  classroom  lectures,  original  reports  by  members  of  the 
class,  open  discussions  and  required  outside  readings.  Each  person 
was  requested  to  review  some  phase  of  nursing  and  write  a thesis 
upon  that  subject. 

Miss  Wood’s  lectures  were  largely  a series  of  formal  ex- 
planations of  the  functions  and  manner  of  functioning  of  the 
various  departments  of  a large  general  hospital.  Individual  prob- 
lems were  considered  by  the  class  as  a group  and  the  representatives 
of  the  various  hospitals.  Each  contributed  the  opinions  and  policies 
of  their  particular  training  schools. 

The  course  had  two  merits.  Primarily  it  provided  an  informa- 
tive review  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  younger  nurses.  The 
various  viewpoints  held  in  different  hospitals  were  collected  for 
consideration  with  much  benefit  to  each  group.  The  association 
with  the  representatives  from  so  many  different  hospitals  was  in 
itself  a broadening  experience.  Secondarily  it  was  stimulating  to 
have  the  contact  with  Miss  Helen  Wood  and  her  rich  endowment 
of  professional  ability  and  scholarly  attainment. 

Intramuscular  Therapy 

Mae  Holly  Hazard,  1931 

Intramuscular  therapy  in  the  past  few  years  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  introducing  medications  into  the 
human  body  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  and  especially  of 
syphilis.  The  possibility  of  regulating  dosages  accurately  and  the 
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elimination  of  inconveniences  associated  with  inunctions  are  two 
factors  that  have  made  this  form  of  therapy  popular.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  pernicious  anemia  intramuscular  injections  of  liver  extract 
have  been  found  to  be  more  economical  and  efficient  than  the  oral 
method  of  administration  and  to  be  safer  than  intravenous  methods. 

In  the  administration  of  intramuscular  injections  care  should 
be  exercised  in  preventing  pain  and  injury  to  the  patient.  When 
given  correctly  the  medication  causes  little  or  no  pain.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  point  of  injection  and  the  technique  are 
important  factors  to  be  considered. 

Necessary  equipment : 

1.  A 2 c.c.  syringe. 

2.  Needles:  It  is  advisable  to  have  three  lengths  of  needles — 
one  for  thin  or  flabby  buttocks,  one  for  medium  and  one  for 
fat.  A twenty  or  twenty-one  gauge  may  be  used  ranging  in 
length  from  one  and  a half  to  two  and  a half  inches. 

3.  A bowl  of  alcohol  to  hold  syringes  and  needles. 

4.  Sterile  sponges. 

5.  A flask  of  sterile  water. 

6.  A bowl  for  water. 

Position  of  patient: 

Injections  in  the  buttocks  are  given  to  the  best  advantage  with 
the  patient,  lying  prone  on  a table.  Relaxation  should  be  com- 
plete and  may  be  obtained  best  by  having  the  patient  drop  his 
arms  over  the  side  of  the  table  and  placing  the  legs  in  a position 
of  moderate  rotation,  “toed-in.” 

Technique: 

The  skin  is  cleansed  with  corrosive  sublimate  1-1000.  The 
syringe  and  needle  should  be  rinsed  in  sterile  water  after  removing 
from  the  alcohol  and  filled  with  the  desired  amount  of  medication. 
The  syringe  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
on  the  buttock  and  with  a firm  pressure  the  superficial  tissues 
are  drawn  downwards.  The  needle  is  introduced  by  a single 
stroke  at  an  approximate  angle  of  twenty  degrees.  The  syringe 
is  steadied  with  the  left  hand  while  an  attempt  is  made  to  aspirate 
by  pulling  upward  on  the  piston  with  the  right  hand  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  needle  has  entered  a blood  vessel  before  in- 
jecting the  contents.  Leakage  along  the  needle  tract  is  avoided  by: 

1.  Securing  complete  relaxation. 

2.  Using  a small  caliber  needle. 

3.  Completely  emptying  the  syringe  by  taking  about  1 c.c.  of  air 
into  the  syringe  and  injecting  2 before  withdrawing  the  needle. 

4.  Withdrawing  with  a quick  motion. 

5.  Massaging  the  area  after  the  injection  has  been  made. 
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Dangers  of  intramuscular  injections: 

1.  There  is  danger  of  pulmonary  embolism  if  the  solution  is 
injected  in  a blood  vessel. 

2.  The  needle  is  likely  to  strike  bone  and  be  broken  off  if  the 
injection  is  made  in  the  inner  quadrant  near  the  sacrum  or 
in  the  outer  quadrant. 

3.  If  an  irritant  material  is  deposited  above  the  periosteum  or 
near  the  roots  of  the  sacral  plexus  or  sciatic  nerve,  it  may 
give  rise  to  regional  pain  or  obstinate  sciatica. 

4.  Injections  in  the  lower  quadrants  are  subject  to  pressure  on 
sitting  and  are  painful. 

5.  Injections  not  deposited  deep  in  the  muscle  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  superficial  nodule  formation  abscesses  or  indurations. 

Therapeutic  value  of  intramuscular  injections: 

Bismuth  Salicylate  is  administered  intramuscularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  Several  dermatological  conditions  are  being  treated 
with  this  preparation  and  research  work  is  being  done  to  determine 
its  value  in  many  others. 

Colloidal  manganese  is  used  with  good  results  in  many  cases 
in  the  treatment  of  pyogenic  infections  of  the  skin  such  as  acne 
vulgaris  and  boils. 

Arsenic  and  mercury  in  a preparation  called  enesol  is  injected 
for  lichen  planus,  a condition  that  frequently  occurs  in  persons 
under  a nervous  strain  or  of  a neurotic  temperament. 

Preparations  of  poison  ivy  extract  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  that  disease  and  also  as  an  immunizing  agent.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  the  administration  to  avoid  contact  of  the  skin  with  the 
extract.  In  order  to  prevent  this  the  needle  used  in  drawing  the 
solution  into  the  syringe  is  replaced  by  another  needle  for  making 
the  injection. 

Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  intramuscular  therapy 
and  the  dangers  and  pain  that  may  occur  if  given  incorrectly,  it 
is  advisable  that  the  individual  using  it  be  given  careful  training 
and  specific  instruction  in  carrying  it  out. 

Sodium  Amytol  Nursing 

Ruth  S.  Towne,  1932 

Group  nursing  has  been  tried  out  with  satisfaction  in  many 
of  our  private  hospitals.  Three  graduate  nurses  working  eight 
hours  each  are  able  to  give  better  bedside  care  to  four  or  five 
patients  than  the  same  number  of  student  nurses  over  the  twenty- 
four  hour  period.  Employing  more  graduates  in  our  hospitals 
cuts  down  the  present  over-supply  of  trained  nurses  and  their 
use  during  a long  period  of  time  would  reduce  the  number  of 
student  nurses,  thereby  eliminating  future  flooding  of  the 
profession. 
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Sodium  amytol  nurses  have  been  used  at  the  Richardson 
House,  the  private  pavilion  of  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  with 
as  much  and  similar  success  as  group  nurses  in  other  hospitals. 
The  sodium  amytol  nurse  is  hired  for  twelve-hour  duty.  The 
similarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  directly  responsible  for  a 
limited  number  of  patients.  She  can  give  more  specialized  care 
than  the  group  nurse  because  she  has  but  one  patient  at  a time. 
The  name  sodium  amytol  nurse  is  derived  from  the  compound 
by  that  name  used  as  an  analgesia  in  obstetrics  and  surgery.  Patients 
under  the  influence  of  this  compound  need  constant  care.  A selected 
group  of  nurses  is  on  call  for  this  work  and  they  are  called  at 
any  time  when  needed.  When  a patient  is  to  get  this  or  a similar 
type  of  medication  the  supervisor  on  the  floor  where  the  patient 
is  admitted  calls  the  Training  School  Office  in  the  day  time  or  the 
night  supervisor  and  notifies  the  one  in  charge.  If  there  are  no 
nurses  available  on  the  delivery  floor  who  can  be  spared  over  a 
length  of  time,  as  so  often  happens  in  a teaching  school,  a “sodium 
amytol”  nurse  is  called.  How  long  she  stays  with  this  patient 
depends  on  the  amount  of  medication  given  and  the  length  of  the 
patient’s  unconsciousness.  Oftentimes  one  nurse  can  see  two  pa- 
tients through  their  analgesia.  The  nurses  are  paid  the  same 
rate  as  a special  nurse  out  of  a fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

The  sodium  amytol  nurse  should  meet  certain  standards.  She 
should  be  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  analgesic  or  drug  used, 
she  should  be  accustomed  to  the  hospital  routine,  and  above  all 
she  should  be  a good  obstetrical  and  surgical  nurse. 

Conclusions: 

By  employing  sodium  amytol  nurses  for  the  care  of  private 
and  semi-private  cases : 

1.  The  patient  is  protected. 

2.  The  doctors  are  insured  adequate  care  for  their  patients. 

3.  Student  and  post-graduate  nurses  are  released  from  routine 
for  more  dynamic  obstetrical  instruction. 

4.  The  patient  can  be  watched  in  her  room  longer,  thereby 
releasing  pressure  on  the  delivery  floor. 

5.  More  graduate  nurses  are  employed. 

A Brief  History  of  the  Cabaniss  Memorial  School  of 

Nursing  Education  at  the  University  of  Virginia 

Adelaide  A.  Mayo,  1917 

In  the  Spring  of  1923  the  Graduate  Nurses  Association  of 
Virginia  decided  to  raise  money  for  the  endowment  of  a Chair 
of  Nursing  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  campaign  was 
launched  and  in  a little  more  than  two  years,  on  Convocation  Day, 
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October  15,  1926,  the  sum  of  $50,000.00  was  presented  to  the 
University.  This  was  indeed  the  culmination  of  a gigantic  under- 
taking and  the  result  of  an  inspiration  to  honor  in  a fitting  and 
permanent  memorial  Virginia’s  pioneer  leader  in  nursing,  Sadie 
Heath  Cabaniss. 

The  first  task  of  the  University  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  the  one  which  seemed  to  consume  a considerable 
amount  of  time,  that  of  securing  a Southern  woman  qualified  for 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Nursing  Education  and  worthy 
of  being  the  first  woman  to  receive  a full  professorship  in  the 
University.  Not  until  April,  1928,  a year  and  a half  later,  was 
the  appointment  made  and  the  first  concrete  organization  of  the 
new  school  begun.  The  next  six  months  were  spent  in,  first,  trying 
to  place  it  under  a department  of  the  University  where  it  could 
best  function,  and  in  working  out  a tentative  curriculum  which 
would  meet  academic  requirements  of  the  University  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  specific  professional  needs  of  higher  nursing 
education.  Finally,  it  was  established  under  the  Department  of 
Education.  When  the  academic  year  began  in  Fall  of  1928,  three 
students  were  enrolled,  all  from  Virginia. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  give  further  preparation  to 
well  qualified  nurses  who  desire  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the 
specialized  fields  of  teaching,  of  ward  supervision,  and  of  school 
administration.  Professional  programs  are  thus  arranged  for  each 
of  the  above  groups,  the  courses  being  planned  on  a three-year 
basis  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
Education.  Applicants  meeting  all  entrance  requirements  may 
secure  the  maximum  credit  of  a year’s  work  for  their  course  in 
an  approved  school  of  nursing. 

At  the  present  time,  five  courses  are  offered,  namely : History 
of  Nursing,  the  Curriculum  in  Schools  of  Nursing,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Nursing  Practice,  Supervision  in  Hospitals  and  Schools 
of  Nursing,  and  Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  Labora- 
tory facilities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  are  made 
available  through  the  close  proximity  and  co-operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  Students  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  Education  undertake  some  teaching  under  the 
supervision  of  a member  of  the  University  faculty. 

Expenses  vary  somewhat  with  the  individual  but  may  be  esti- 
mated for  a Virginian  from  $500.00  to  $600.00,  and  for  a non- 
Virginian  from  $650.00  to  $750.00  for  the  academic  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  winter-session  program,  a limited 
number  of  professional  courses,  of  three  session  hours  each  or 
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six  semester  hours,  are  offered  for  the  first  term  of  summer  school, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  June  and  lasting  six  weeks.  These 
courses  carry  credit  toward  the  degree  in  nursing  education.  The 
summer  work  is  highly  intensive  while  it  lasts  and  necessitates 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  those  enrolling  in  order  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  personal  benefit  may  be  derived.  The  cost 
aggregates,  both  for  Virginians  and  non-Virginians,  about  $75.00 
to  $100.00  for  the  six  weeks. 

Due  to  the  very  difficult  conditions  confronting  nurses  today, 
with  depleted  funds  or  lack  of  funds,  our  enrollment  has  grown 
somewhat  slowly  but  steadily,  especially  during  the  regular  winter 
session,  the  summer  work,  taking  less  time  and  costing  very  much 
less,  proving  the  more  popular.  Into  these  courses  we  have  enrolled 
nurses  from  many  of  the  surrounding  states,  north,  west,  and  south. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  session  in  June,  we  shall  com- 
plete our  fifth  academic  year,  with  the  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
we  have  passed  safely  through  the  period  of  infancy,  and  that  many 
problems  of  adjustment  and  organization,  accompanying  any  piece 
of  pioneer  work  have  been  .largely  met ; that  the  School  is  on  a 
fairly  firm  foundation  and  that  it  has  established  itself  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Department  of  Education  under  which  it  func- 
tions. However,  as  with  all  young  projects,  we  look  forward  to 
tke  time  when  funds  will  be  available  for  greater  growth  and 
for  increasing  the  present  opportunities  that  they  may  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  graduate  group. 


Extra  Curricular  Activities 

One  of  the  nicest  affairs  of  the  year  was  the  Fashion  Show 
in  April,  sponsored  by  our  Basketball  Squad  and  put  on  by  the 
William  Filene  Company.  Members  of  the  team  acted  as  models, 
standing  against  the  big  rose  colored  curtains  that  were  hung  in 
the  Upper  Out-Patient  Department. 

The  same  group  gave  a most  successful  Japanese  dinner, 
cooked  by  a member  who  lived  in  Japan  until  she  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  guests  sat  on  the  floor  in  true  Japanese  fashion. 

Another  interesting  event  in  April  was  the  meeting  at  the 
Old  North  Church  when  the  lanterns  were  hung  in  the  belfrey. 
Twenty-eight  of  us  attended  the  meeting,  which  was  carried  out 
in  a very  interesting  way. 

Most  of  the  group  meetings  closed  in  May,  each  with  a final 
program.  Miss  Jordan  from  the  Boston  Public  Library  gave  an 
informal  talk  to  the  Book  Club  on  new  books  for  children  and 
suggested  material  that  could  be  used  for  small  patients. 
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Students  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  entertained  twenty-two 
of  our  senior  class  at  a swimming  meet  at  their  very  lovely  pool. 
Our  group  was  represented  by  four  students  who  swam  in  a relay 
team. 

In  June  a group  of  eighteen  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Motely  at  her  home  in  Milton.  We  combined  supper  at  her  home 
with  a trip  to  the  Rose  Garden  in  Franklin  Park  and  a glimpse  at 
the  Zoo. 

On  June  23rd  the  students  are  holding  their  annual  formal 
dance  in  the  rotunda.  Plans  for  using  Japanese  lanterns  for  the 
lawn  near  the  doctors’  tennis  court  will  follow  the  arrangements 
carried  out  last  year,  giving  a festive  air  to  the  party. 

The  Puppeteers  are  giving  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  the  last 
of  the  month.  Miss  Morse  from  the  Occupational  Therapy  De- 
partment is  loaning  us  her  stage  and  is  co-operating  splendidly 
in  an  effort  to  put  on  an  entertaining  evening. 

Members  of  the  Dramatic  Club  have  presented  the  Thayer 
with  a small  radio.  This  was  bought  from  funds  accrued  last 
winter  from  plays  and  is  proving  a source  of  much  enjoyment. 

The  tennis  tournament  is  in  full  swing  with  a good  number 
entered  and  much  interest  shown.  We  are  trying  a new  venture 
this  year,  with  a graduates’  tournament,  the  winner  to  play  the 
winner  of  the  student  group  the  last  of  June. 

Mary  C.  Murray,  Physical-Social  Director. 


Why  Should  a Graduate  Nurse  be  an  Active  Member  of  the 

Alumnae? 

Carol  Hill,  Student  in  Class  of  1934 

Why  should  a nurse  join  her  alumnae  and  be  one  of  its  active 
members?  The  answers  that  come  to  my  mind  first  are  loyalty  to 
her  Alma  Mater  and  loyalty  to  the  nursing  profession. 

In  many  instances,  after  graduation,  the  alumnae  is  the  only 
means  of  connection  the  nurse  has  with  her  school.  Thus  by  attend- 
ing its  meetings  and  reading  its  chronicle,  she  will  not  only  see 
and  learn  of  the  success  of  those  with  whom  she  lived  and  worked 
for  three  years,  but  become  familiar  with  its  changes,  advances 
and  problems.  In  other  cases  the  alumnae  provides  the  only  means 
of  contact  the  nurse  has  with  other  members  of  her  profession. 
Here  she  will  learn  of  its  activities  and  her  interest  in  nursing 
will  be  stimulated. 

As  we  can  always  learn  by  the  experiences  of  others,  the 
alumnae  provides  adequate  opportunity  for  so  doing  because  its 
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members  include  old  and  new  graduates  with  a wide  range  of  ex- 
perience. This  is  one  group  that  the  individual  nurse  may  call  upon 
for  advice  and  help  in  solving  her  problems. 

It  is  also  the  professional  duty  of  a graduate  nurse  to  be  an 
active  member  of  her  alumnae  for  by  so  doing  she  automatically 
becomes  a member  of  the  District,  State  and  American  Nurses 
Association  and  the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  In  this  day 
of  organization  certainly  as  large  and  necessary  a group  as  nurses 
should  carry  on  their  organizations  for  the  advancement  of  nursing 
and  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  only  by  having  the  new  graduates 
join  and  become  active  members  that  these  organizations  will 
survive  and  carry  on  the  work. 

The  State  Association  is  a medium  through  which  the  nurse 
meets  graduates  of  other  schools  and  by  which-  laws  are  procured 
which  stimulate  nursing  to  higher  educational  standards.  In  be- 
longing to  the  District,  State  and  American  Nurses  Association 
one  is  kept  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  and  being  accomplished 
in  the  nursing  profession,  its  new  difficulties  and  problems,  solu- 
tions to  former  ones,  new  methods  of  technique  and  other  advance- 
ments in  the  medical  profession. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  in  unity  there  is  strength  and  this 
strength  is  absolutely  necessary  that  nursing  may  maintain  her 
ideals  and  standards  and  advance  for  there  is  still  much  to  be  ac- 
complished, especially  in  the  way  of  co-operation  between  the 
different  types  and  fields  of  nursing. 

Joining  one’s  alumnae  does  not  mean  to  have  one’s  name  on 
the  roll,  but  to  attend  and  take  part  in  its  meetings  whenever  pos- 
sible and  also  in  the  meetings  of  the  organization  which  one  auto- 
matically joins  by  joining  her  alumnae.  At  these  meetings  your 
zeal  and  energy  will  be  so  aroused  and*  challenged  that  you  will 
go  out  more  eager  to  attack  the  problems  at  hand  and  help  nursing 
on  the  upward  trend. 

Like  all  good  organizations,  these  must  be  financed,  and  so 
they  are  in  a very  simplified  way  for  the  individual  nurse.  All  she 
does  is  to  pay  her  alumnae  dues  and  the  other  dues  are  paid  out 
of  these.  Therefore,  the  more  members  we  have,  the  more  money 
there  is  and  the  more  money  the  more  work  accomplished. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  graduate  nurse  to  join  her 
alumnae  as  an.  active  member,  not  only  for  the  personal  and  social 
reasons  and  its  means  of  professional  identification,  but  for  the 
advancement  of  nursing  in  the  world  today. 
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Attendance  at  Alumnae  Meetings 


March 

April 

May 

Refore  1900 

3 

7 

5 

\ 901-1910  . 

9 

8 

12 

1911-1920  . 

14 

8 

10 

1921-1925  . 

5 

11 

5 

1926-1930  . 

17 

12 

10 

1931-1933  . 

3 

2 

4 

Total  Number  Present  . 

51 

48 

46 

Average  attendance  for  quarter — 48  members. 


Report  of  the  Alumnae  Meetings 

MARCH 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  Association  met 
in  the  Walcott  Home  Class  Room,  March  28. 

The  secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted  as  read.  The 
treasurer  reported,  as  follows  : 


Balance  February  $1554.29 

Receipts  247.40 

$1801.69 

Disbursements  234.25 

On  Hand  $1567.25 


The  program  committee  made  a request  for  suggestions  for 
programs. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  wish  to  be  notified  if  any 
member  knows  of  another  who  is  in  need.  Communicate  with 
Miss  Gates,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  gave  a few  pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
Harmon  Foundation. 

Dr.  Harold  Thomas  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  his  work  in 
Ninpo,  China,  where  he  has  been  stationed  as  medical  missionary. 

APRIL 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in 
the  Walcott  House  Class  Room  April  25,  1933. 

Four  new  members  were  added  to  the  Sick  Relief  Associa- 
tion. Of  the  959  members  of  the  Alumnae  Asspciation,  there  are 
235  active  members,  118  associate  members,  and  606  non-resident 
members.  Of  the  959  members  only  171  belong  to  the  Sick  Relief 
Association. 
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Five  dollars  was  given  to  the  Alumnae  Association  as  an 
anonymous  gift. 

The  treasurer  reported  that : 

March  $1567.25 

Receipts  210.10 


$1737.35 

Disbursements  38.98 

April  $1738.37 

The  May  meeting  was  voted  to  be  held  on  June  6 instead  of 
May  30,  which  was  the  last  Tuesday  in  May. 

The  names  voted  upon  as  new  members  were : Catherine 
Eleanor  Philbini,  1932,  Active  Member  ; Bessie  McLellan,  1932, 
Active  Member ; Florence  T.  MacCallum,  1932,  Active  Member. 

Rev.  George  G.  Chiera  talked  on  the  adjustments  of  im- 
migrants in  the  United  States.  Slides  were  shown  to  picture  the 
conditions  in  the  North  End  of  Boston. 

JUNE 

The  last  meeting  of  the  alumnae  for  the  year  was  held  June  6 
at  the  Walcott  Home  Class  Room. 

The  secretary’s  report  was  read  and  accepted  without  com- 
ment. The  treasurer  reported  on  the  alumnae  expenses ; among 
the  disbursements  were  a cabinet  and  a typewriter  for  the  use  of 
the  treasurer.  The  amount  on  hand  June  first  was  $1432.91. 

The  Sick  Relief  Committee  stated  that  of  the  171  members 
in  the  association  18  have  not  paid  for  this  year.  The  amount  on 
hand  May  31  was  $1400.90. 

Miss  Johnson  relayed  a notification  which  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  hospital.  The  former  Miss  Mary  Martin  (1892) 
left  $500  which  when  added  to  the  endowment  fund  will  swell 
it  to  $52,000. 

There  is  now  $500  in  the  Loan  Fund  which  is  available  for 
the  Fall  semester  for  persons  interested  in  further  study.  Deci- 
sions are  to  be  made  soon;  accordingly,  applications  for  loans 
should  be  made  now. 

The  alumnae  voted  to  send  a paid  delegate  to  the  next  meeting 
of  District  No.  5 which  is  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  October,  1933.  The  delegate  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

14  Active  members  have  been  reinstated. 

2 Associate  members  have  been  reinstated. 

10  New  members  were  voted  into  the  association. 

Helen  Cabot  Lathan,  Non-resident  . . 1931 

Mary  Louise  Halpin,  Active  . . . 1932 
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Martha  Louise  Davison,  Active  . . 1932 

Lillian  Johnson,  Active  ....  1932 

Susan  Matilda  Jones,  Active  . . . 1932 

Cordelia  Wood  King,  Active  . . . 1932 

Elizabeth  Webber  Lord,  Active  . . 1933 

Margaret  Lyons,  Active  . . . 1922 

Catherine  Shealey,  Active  . . . 1931 

Esther  A.  Skibo,  Active  . . . 1932 


\ Miss  Rachel  Butterworth  gave  an  informal  talk  and  demon- 
stration on  '‘The  Care  and  Arrangement  of  Flowers.” 

Following  the  meeting  refreshments  were  served. 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher,  1928. 


How  Reading  Can  Help  You 

“Link  up  reading  and  action — that  is  the  efficient  way  to  read. 
Lord  Kelvin  bought  a book  on  heat,  by  a French  scientist — 
Fourier — and  it  changed  his  whole  life  and  led  to  many  of  his 
great  discoveries.  Faraday  bought  a book  on  chemistry  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  present  Electrical  Age.  Westinghouse  bought 
an  English  magazine  and  found  an  article  on  compressed  air  that 
gave  him  the  idea  of  his  air-brake  that  is  now  used  in  all  the 
railways  of  the  world.  Henry  Ford,  too,  bought  a magazine  and 
saw  an  article  on  ‘Horseless  Carriages’  that  started  him  on  his 
way  to  become  the  most  successful  of  all  manufacturers.  The  man 
who  does  not  read,  in  these  days  of  quick  changes  and  irresistible 
progress,  drops  behind  and  becomes  an  obsolete  and  insignificant 
unit  in  his  trade.  Reading  is  a ladder.  You  MUST  read  if  you 
want  to  climb.”  — Herbert  N.  Casson. 

From  Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes,  February  11,  1931. 

April  Bulletin  A.  H.  A. 

A good  booke  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a Master  spirit, 
embalm’d  and  treasur’d  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  life. 

— Inscription,  Reading  Room, 

New  York  Public  Library. 

Reading 

A very  real  recreation  for  many  who  during  these  days  of  un- 
employment are  robbed  of  the  outside  activities  which  once  were 
theirs. 
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Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  May  13,  1933,  in  the  Walcott 
House.  15  members  were  present.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed 


the  following: 

Cash  on  Hand  May  1,  1932 $14,007.90 

RECEIPTS 

Membership  Fees  $360.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Accounts  300.88 

Dividends  on  Co-operative  Bank  Shares  307.30 

$15,376.08 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Sick  Benefits  Paid  $550.00 

Running  Expenses  49.55 

$5(99  55 

Balance  on  Hand  April  30,  1933  $14,776.53 


The  secretary’s  report  showed  that  there  had  been  6 meetings 
held — 5 new  members  admitted — 3 resignations — 1 suspended  for 
non-payment  of  dues — 1 death — 2 full  benefits  paid — 8 partial 
benefits — total  membership  171. 

We  want  our  membership  to  increase  and  thereby  strengthen 
our  Association.  The  following  information  will  give  you  the 
necessary  requirements  to  become  a member: 

Only  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Sick  Relief  Association.  At  present  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  belong. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  needs  new  members — WHY 
NOT  JOIN  NOW? 

In  case  of  illness  lasting  more  than  one  week,  a member  may 
receive  a benefit  of  $10.00  per  week  for  a period  not  exceeding  8 
weeks  in  any  one  year. 

Members  are  eligible  for  benefit  after  payment  of  second  dues. 

The  fiscal  year  begins  May  1. 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation may  write  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  for  an  application  blank.  Application 
together  with  check  for  $5.00  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  St.,  Brookline. 

Elspeth  S.  Campbell. 
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M.  G.  H.  Banquet  in  New  York 

Miss  Annabelle  McCrae  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner 
given  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  18th,  1933. 

The  occasion  was  a very  enjoyable  one.  On  short  notice 
twenty-seven  M.  G.  H.’ers  were  located  and  all  responded  eager 
to  see  Miss  McCrae  again.  It  was  indeed  a pleasure  as  Miss 
McCrae’s  name  is  synonymous  with  that  of  M.  G.  H.  Her  per- 
sonality and  influence  are  felt  far  and  wide  and  her  teachings 
have  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  every  graduate’s 
heart  is  a special  corner  reserved  for  her. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hume  who 
presided  in  a most  gracious  manner.  In  the  pleasant  atmosphere 
of  this  charming  home  each  one  present  told  Miss  McCrae  what 
she  was  doing  and  Miss  McCrae  in  turn  reminisced  from  her 
wealth  of  experiences. 

Messages  were  received  from  graduates  who  could  not  be 
present. 

The  following  were  there : 


Eva  McLeoid 

Helen  M.  Carroll  

....1924 

Bertha  Jackson  Goodwin  . . 

...1898 

Elsie  Floyd  

....1923 

Edna  Olsen  

...1928 

Bessie  Helen  Jones  

. . . . 1921 

Ann  Taylor  

...1928 

C.  A.  Welsh  Golden  

....1918 

Dorothy  Brown  

...1927 

Ruth  D.  Blair  

. . . . 1914 

Virginia  Leussler  

. . . 1929 

Mae  Rodgers  Bates  

....1916 

Rena  W.  Pierce  

. . . 1912 

Helen  0.  Potter  

. . . . 1909 

Isabel  Willoughby 

. . . 1924 

Hazel  R.  Gannon  

. . . . 1916 

Mildred  Alexander  

. . . 1930 

Laura  Caswell  Hume  . . . . 

. ...  1904 

Olive  Leussler  Walsh 

...1915 

Wenoyna  Abbott  

....1930 

Anna  Bentley  

...1915 

Marion  Barry  Jennings  . . 

....1923 

Bernadette  Cormier 

...1915 

Mae  L.  Ryan 

....1917 

Clare  W.  Butler  

...1915 

Florence  Rolls  Smith  

....1921 

Mrs.  Marion  Barry  Jennings,  1923. 
We  greet  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae. 
News  from  you  is  especially  interesting. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  John  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 
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The  Follies 

On  May  9,  1933,  the  Anne  Strong  Instructors’  Club  presented 
“The  Follies”  at  the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital  before  an  audience 
which  filled  the  hall.  This  take-off  of  training  school  life  was 
first  performed  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Instructors’  Group  in 
the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers’  College  in 
New  York  in  the  Spring  of  1924.  Among  the  M.  G.  H.  alumnae 
in  the  original  cast  were  Helen  Redfern,  Margaret  Dieter,  Harriet 
Wedgwood,  and  Ruth  Sleeper,  all  of  whom  are  still  around  Boston. 
Each  person  in  the  cast  was  responsible  for  “making  up”  her  own 
lines,  and  the  whole  welded  together  in  rehearsals. 

To  Helen  Redfern  belongs  the  credit  of  the  second  perform- 
ance. Without  her,  the  difficulties  of  casting,  rehearsals,  and  all 
the  other  incidentals,  might  have  proved  too  overwhelming  to  the 
rest  of  us,  but  she  kept  things  going  to  the  end.  The  Instructors’ 
Club  honored  three  of  us  who  were  in  the  original  cast,  to  repeat 
their  roles.  The  play  had  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  new  songs 
written,  and  some  new  material  added,  which  was  possible  since 
we  had  access  to  equipment  not  available  at  Teachers’  College. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  briefly  this : Miss  Uppercat,  and  Miss 
Underdawg,  the  superintendent  and  her  assistant  of  the  Uneeda 
Rest  Hospital,  discouraged  because  they  have  so  few  nurses  to 
take  care  of  their  many  patients,  decide  to  admit  a large  proba- 
tioner class  and.  conduct  a model  training  school.  The  first  act 
shows  the  probationers  coming  for  personal  interviews.  Later 
we  have  an  inspection  of  uniforms.  Then  comes  an  anatomy  lesson, 
with  a most  ingenious  review  of  the  different  systems  of  the 
body,  and  a practical  demonstration  of  how  to  make  a bed.  In  the 
last  act  is  portrayed  a graduation,  where  only  two  of  the  many 
probationers  are  present  to  secure  their  diplomas. 

As  given  at  the  Evans,  the  M.  G.  H.  was  well  represented. 
As  the  writer  of  this  article  was  the  Underdawg  of  the  show, 
she  cannot  say  too  much  about  the  excellence  of  the  acting;  we 
felt  that  we  had  our  reward  for  our  efforts  as  we  listened  to  the 
chuckles  and  ripples  of  laughter  as  the  various  jokes  went  over. 
The  cast  is  much  indebted  to  Miss  Elliott  of  the  M.  G.  H.  who 
was  the  accompanist  for  the  several  songs  which  appeared  at 
intervals. 

Harriet  Wedgwood  as  the  house  officer  who  liked  petting, 
and  Ruth  Sleeper  as  one  of  the  two  demure  little  nurses  who 
survived  to  graduate  deserve  especial  mention.  Who  will  forget 
Miss  Shepard  as  the  unusually  successful  anatomy  teacher,  or 
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Miss  Susie  Watson  of  Simmons  who  displayed  unusual  versatility 
as  the  Lady  with  the  Mop,  a ladies’  maid,  and,  finally,  the  learned 
professor  of  education  from  the  university  across  the  river? 

Of  all  the  performers,  the  star  without  any  exception  was 
Miss  Annabelle  McCrae,  who  acted  the  part  of  Miss  Letta  Flap, 
the  vivacious,  irrepressible,  never-to-be-downed  probationer,  who 
had  an  answer  for  every  situation.  Her  demonstration  of  bed- 
making was  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  evening,  and  was  justly 
rewarded  with  a bouquet  from  the  floor. 

All  of  us  in  the  cast  are  glad  we  tried  it ! 

The  Underdawg. 


Appointments 

Mildred  Alexander  (1930)  is  a member  of  the  supervisory 
staff  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. 

Gladys  Beardwood  (1925)  head  nurse  on  a medical  floor  of 
a private  pavilion  at  the  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Isabel  Willoughby  (1924)  supervisor  of  the  Urological  De- 
partment, Cornell  Medical  Center,  New  York  City. 

Abbie  Twomey  (1925)  in  charge  of  the  Obstetrical  Division 
of  the  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jessie  Brooks,  Elizabeth  Hope,  Frances  Lannon,  Sadie  Con- 
velski  and  Evelyn  Clark,  all  of  the  class  of  1933,  are  doing  gen- 
eral duty  at  the  Cornell  Medical  Center,  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Elliott  (1932)  is  operating  room  assistant  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  Orthopedic  Service. 

Madeline  Young  (1924)  night  supervisor  at  the  Baker  Memo- 
rial, replacing  Miss  Sara  Coughlin  (1927)  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House. 

Helen  Latham  (1931)  is  in  charge  of  a Pediatric  Ward  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Wenona  Abbott  (1930)  is  assistant  night  supervisor  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the  summer  months  and  will 
resume  her  studies  at  Teachers  College  in  the  Fall. 

Eileen  Young  (1920)  is  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Mar- 
garet Pillsbury  Hospital,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  has  been  relieving  in  the  Ad- 
mitting Office  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Reta  Corbett  (1923)  has  been  appointed  to  the  Admitting 
Office,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  replacing  Miss  Sally  Row- 
ter  (1918).  Miss  Corbett  will  assume  her  duties  here  August  first. 

Hannah  P.  Meredith  (1929)  has  been  appointed  second  as- 
sistant in  the  Training  School  Office  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  to  replace  Harriet  McCollum  (1919)  who  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Eileen  M.  Young  (1920)  has  returned  from  a short  visit  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  and  has  accepted  the  position  as  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  at  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital  Training  School  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Ruth  J.  Adie  (1919)  who  recently  resigned  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Quincy  Hospital  is  now  in  Norwell,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Estelle  C.  Svenson  (1922),  Lorene  Anderson 
(1932),  Marjorie  Packard  (1933),  and  Elizabeth  Clark  (1933) 
are  relieving  for  the  summer  months  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Muriel  Rollins  (1930)  has  accepted  a permanent  night  duty 
position  on  the  Male  Ward  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

Eva  B.  Blomberg,  McLean  Hospital  and  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  (1917)  was  recently  a patient  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Kathleen  Atto  (1922)  resigns  as  Miss  Johnson’s  assistant 
June  20,  1933.  After  a four  weeks’  vacation  Miss  Atto  will  be- 
come Director  of  the  McLean  Hospital  ■ Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Miss  Atto  leaves  many  friends  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  who  wish  her  every  success  in  her  new  position. 

Dr.  Washburn  gave  the  Graduating  Address  at  the  McLean 
Hospital  June  7,  1933. 

The  last  Alumnae  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Wal- 
cott Home  class-room  on  the  evening  of  June  6th.  Class  Roll- 
call  showed  about  fifty  members  present.  An  instructive  talk  on 
the  care  and  arrangement  of  flowers  was  given. 

Miss  Johnson  attended  the  39th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education  in  Chicago,  June  12-16. 

Friends  of  Miss  Parsons  will  be  glad  to  welcome  her  home. 
She  is  sailing  from  France,  June  21st,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  spent  in  Paris. 
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The  Art  Exhibit  which  was  presented  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  from  May  23-27th  was  dis- 
played in  the  Medical  Staff  Room.  Many  oils,  water  colors,  pen 
and  ink  sketches  and  crayons  were  exhibited. 


News 

On  April  26th  Mrs.  Reine  Gibeau  Tredennick  ’27  gave  a Tea 
at  her  home  for  M.  G.  H.  graduates  in  New  York.  The  guests 
who  were  nearly  all  from  the  class  of  1927  included  Sally  Coughlin, 
Helen  Crowely,  Maybelle  Peverley,  Marion  Crockett,  Mrs.  Esther 
Horan  Bickford,  Mrs.  Doris  Osgood  Camp,  Mrs.  Isabel  Horan 
Crosby,  Edna  Olson  (1928),  Virginia  Leussler  (1929).  Mrs. 
Bickford  and  Mrs.  Camp  poured. 

Miss  McCrae  attended  the  convention  "in  New  York  last 
month.  While  there  she  visited  two  of  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith’s 
classes.  The  M.G.H.  nurses  who  were  present  at  the  convention 
enjoyed  a dinner  together. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Miss  Carrie  Hall  (1906)  was  presented  a set  of  old 
English  China  with  her  monogram  on  each  piece. 

Many  interesting  events  filled  the  week  of  the  anniversary. 
Miss  Hall  showed  pictures  with  a delineascope  and  depicted  the 
progress  of  nursing  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Brigham 
House  Officers  gave  a musical  sketch,  “The  Follies  of  1933,”  at 
the  banquet,  held  in  Vanderbilt  Hall,  a mural  painting  of  Dr. 
Harvey  Cushing  was  presented  to  the  hospital.  This  painting  is 
now  hanging  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  hospital. 

The  room  adjoining  the  Instructor’s  office,  in  the  Walcott 
Home,  is  now  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  instructor’s  assistants. 

The  Student’s  Reference  Library  has  been  moved  from  the 
rear  of  the  class  room  to  the  room  formerly  used  for  classes  on 
bandaging.  The  room  is  pleasingly  decorated  and  furnished  to 
meet  the  comfort  of  the  students.  Much  time  and  effort  has  been 
expended  this  year  to  properly  arrange  and  index  the  books  so 
that  they  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  students  and  instructors. 

Miss  Helen  Coughlin  (1928)  has  left  her  position  as  night 
supervisor  at  the  Baker  and  is  now  supervisor  of  the  operating 
room  in  the  same  building. 
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Miss  Louise  Young  (1930)  is  now  night  supervisor  at  the 
Baker  in  place  of  Miss  Coughlin. 

Miss  Helen  Burgess  (1928)  is  spending  the  month  of  July 
at  her  home  in  Manchester-By-the-Sea. 

Elinor  L.  Beebe  (1922)  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  Dr.  Beebe  is  engaged  in  work  on  Child  Welfare. 

On  May  9 the  Anne  Strong  Instructors  Club  gave  a humorous 
sketch  at  the  Evans  Memorial  Auditorium.  Several  M.G.M. 
alumna  took  part.  Miss  McCrae  was  the  star  probationer. 

The  Cashier  in  the  O.P.D.  of  the  M.G.H.  frustrated  a well- 
planned  holdup  by  her  screams  a few  weeks  ago  and  saved.  $453 
in  cash,  which  she  was  carrying  through  a corridor  at  the  Hos- 
pital to  an  office  in  the  basement. 

Nearly  2000  interested  friends  and  guests  attended  the  several 
pre-views  of  the  Advent  of  Anesthesia  shown  in  the  Ether 
Dome  May  3 1st- June  3rd.  The  film  is  being  sent  to  the  Century 
of  Progress,  Chicago. 

Jessie  Ryder,  1921,  is  managing  a Tea  Room  V-Lawn-Inn  in 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire. 

Hope  A.  Wheelock  ( 1916)  left  the  Channing  Home  in  April 
and  is  now  visiting  with  friends  on  Emerson  Road,  Wellesley, 
Mass.  Hope  is  gaining  rapidly,  taking  long  walks  and  auto  rides. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Healey  (Marion  A.  Fuller,  1916)  with 
their  three  daughters,  Elaine,  Janet,  and  Ruth  Anne,  sailed  from 
New  York,  May  27th,  for  Shanghai,  China.  Mr.  Healey  is  con- 
nected with  the  Siemssen  Company,  451  Kiangse  Road,  Shanghai, 
China. 

Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  is  relieving  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Admitting  Office  for  the  summer. 

News  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Chaplin  (Jean  W.  Mac- 
pherson,  1896)  was  received  by  us.  The  Editorial  Staff  would 
appreciate  any  information  as  to  Mrs.  Chaplin’s  work  in  her  pro- 
fession and  also  about  her  family. 

We  regret  Miss  Mary  C.  Murray  is  leaving  the  Massachusetts 
General.  We  appreciate  the  items  that  she  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Record  regarding  the  student  activities. 
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Mrs.  Albert  N.  Murray,  nee  Ida  F.  Chesley  (1893)  visited 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Ovington  (Ida  E.  Graham,  1893)  of  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Graham  .is  anticipating  a visit  from  Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons 
on  her  return  to  America. 

Mrs.  Murray  has  heard  recently  from  Harriet  J.  Allyn  (1893) 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Miss  Allyn  has  retired;  she  and  her 
sister  make  their  home  together. 

Miss^ena  S.  Whipple  (1893)  will  be  at  her  home  in  Pep- 
pered for  mesummer. 

Miss  Esther  Dart  (1893)  has  returned  to  Boston  after  spend- 
ing several  months  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  J.  Norman  Hopkins  (Ethel  Twitched,  1892)  visited 
Washington  during  “Cherry  Blossom  Time.” 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dudley  (Harriette  L.  Whitacre,  1892)  has 
recently  been  a patient  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Ovington  (J?da  E.  Graham,  1893)  of  New  York 
has  recently  visited  Boston.  She  spent  a day  in  Melrose  visiting 
Mrs.  Albert  N.  Murray. 

Miss  Amy  Birge  (1909),  Superintendent  of  Holyoke  Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts  and  Miss  Miriam  Curtis  (1918),  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, are  planning  to  attend  the  I.C.N.  Congress  in  Europe. 

Miss  Nancy  M.  Clark  (1893)  writes  from  her  home  in  St. 
Catherine,  Ontario,  Canada:  “I  read  every  word  in  the  Quarterly 
and  often  wish  there  were  more.”  Miss  Clark  has  been  an  in- 
valid for  some  time,  but  is  getting  better  and  is  able  to  walk  with 
the  help.of  a cane. 


Congratulations  to  Dr.  Beebe 

In  January,  1932,  Elinor  Lee  Beebe,  class  of  1922,  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Dr.  Beebe  is  at  present  in 
Albany  with  the  Board  of  Education  as  Director  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Parent  Education.  This  summer  she  will  be  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  University  of  California  conducting 
the  teacher  training  work  for  the  National  Red  Cross.  Your  Alma 
Mater  is  proud  of  her  first  Ph.D. 
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Marriage 

Boothman-Berry.  On  January  17,  1933,  Mary  Gladys  Booth- 
man  (1927)  to  Mr.  Paul  Lloyd  Berry,  New  York  City. 

Birth 

A son,  Oliver  Kingsley,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Hawes 
(Abby-Helen  Denison,  1924)  on  March  12,  1933. 

Engagement 

Bargh-Howe.  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Bargh  (1926),  Dedham, 
Mass,  to  Mr.  Paul  C.  Howe,  Bennington,  Massachusetts. 

Death 

Mrs.  Alfred  Chaplin  (Jean  W.  Macpherson,  1896)  died  at 
her  home  in  Montreal.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband. 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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Smith  Patterson  Company 

! Diamond  ^Merchants  and  Jewelers 

51  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
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TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 
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Editorials 

“Let’s  Start  Over  Again” 

Tuesday,  October  thirty-first  at  eight  p.m. 
at  the  Walcott  House  Class  Room 

Call  up  your  classmates  and  ask  them  to  meet  you  at  the  next 
alumnae  meeting.  Miss  Helen  Wood  says,  “We  should  have  a 
rousing  get-together.”  We  now  have  roll  call  by  classes;  each 
class  should  make  a good  showing.  We  must  have  a record- 
breaking  attendance.  A warm  welcome  is  extended  to  the  new 
members. 

Let  us  be,  “all  in  our  places 
With  sunshiny  faces.” 

A good  program  is  promised  us. 
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Members  of  the  alumnae — we  are  strongly  of  the  impression 
that  a number  of  you  are  hiding  your  light  under  a bushel.  You 
have  ability  to  write  and  the  Quarterly  needs  that.  If  you  are  one, 
why  not  remove  the  bushel  and  write. 


Conventions  and  Fun 

Times  may  be  hard  but  somehow  folks  manage  to  go  to 
conventions.  If  they  can  afford  to  go  DeLuxe,  they  do.  If  their 
bank  account  is  slim,  they  find  cheaper  ways,  several  people  bear- 
ing the  expense  of  an  automobile. 

Chicago  this  year  has  had  every  kind  of  a convention.  It 
seemed  a very  suitable  place  for  the  N.  L.  N.  E.  Convention  as 
this  organization  had  its  beginning  there  in  1893. 

How  much  reform  was  effected  there,  we  do  not  know  but 
we  know  that  national  sociability  was  increased.  People  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  become  acquainted,  learn  of  one  an- 
other’s problems  and  it  is  a good  thing  to  discover  that  we  are 
not  carrying  all  the  worries  of  the  world  on  our  shoulders. 

During  the  summer  I attended  a meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Conference  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.  The  speaker  in 
his  subject,  “The  Personnel  of  a College  Faculty,”  said,  “Teachers 
make  the  college.  The  fact  that  one  or  more  degrees  are  attached 
to  their  names  is  not,  in  itself,  of  great  importance.  The  Essentials 
are : 

First.  Character — absolute  honesty. 

Second.  Scholarship — with  ability  to  teach. 

Third.  A sympathetic  understanding  of  young  people. 

Fourth.  Loyalty  to  the  institution  and  to  the  best  values  in  life. 
Loyalty  through  stress  of  depression.  To  bring  young  people 
into  contact  with  such  selfless  loyalty  is  to  produce  leadership 
of  the  finest  type.” 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  articles  written  by  Head 
Nurses  and  Instructors  which  describe  new  treatments.  These 
articles  will  be  of  special  interest  to  graduates  who  are  far  away 
and  not  able  to  visit  a hospital  frequently  and  see  the  new  technics 
and  treatments. 
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The  Nursing  Service  and  the  Public 

We  have  been  training  nurses  for  about  fifty  years,  but  in 
all  that  time,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  training  of  the  public 
to  the  importance  of  the  trained  nurse  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  or 
m the  public  health  service,  or  in  industry. 

The  great  public  has  never  learned  the  value  of  the  aid  of 
the  trained  nurse  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  trained  nurse  has 
been  regarded  as  a luxury  of  the  wealthy  patient. 

In  the  public  health  service,  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the 
industries,  the  service  of  the  nursing  profession  has  been  cut  to 
the  minimum,  and  without  protest. 

The  nursing  profession  needs  the  support  of  the  Press,  the 
Pulpit  and  the  Teachers,  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  importance 
of  the  nursing  service. 


“Damaged  Lives” 

This  sound  motion  picture  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 

The  premiere  public  showing  in  the  United  States  was  on 
September  fifteenth  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  in  Boston.  It  has  been 
presented  to  capacity  houses  and  later  will  be  shown  in  other  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  throughout  the  United  States. 

One  feels  grateful  to  the  producers  for  presenting  this  in- 
formational material  in  such  a refined  and  effective  manner. 

This  picture  supplements  any  knowledge  a nurse  may  receive 
in  class  and  in  a clinic. 


October  Days 

With  summer  and  vacation  gone  we  feel  once  more  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  busy  days  in  the  hospital  and  the  training 
school.  We  ponder  over  the  changes  that  must  take  place  in 
hospitals,  schools  of  nursing  and  private  duty. 

The  days  off  have  done  us  good.  Duty  calls  us  from  the 
beaches,  the  mountains,  the  ocean  voyage,  the  morning  sunshine 
and  the  glory  of  the  evening  sunset. 

However,  life  is  not  a dream  of  pleasure  and  “do  as  you 
please” — 

So  we  come  back  again  to  our  real  duties. 
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Strange  Things  in  the  Days  Work  in  the  M.  G.  H. 

When  a motorcycle  rushes  a child  and  its  parents  in  its  side- 
car the  breadth  of  the  State  to  the  throat  department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  located  since  the  amalgamation  of 
the  hospital  with  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  the  building  of  the 
latter,  there  is  a reason. 

The  child  has  something  in  its  gullet  or  windpipe,  and  the 
fame  of  this  throat  department  in  emergencies  of  the  kind  is  such 
that  it  is  known  all  over  the  country.  In  fact,  its  reputation  is 
world-wide. 

Speed  Essential 

Having  survived  the  strangling  period,  the  idea  is  to  get  the 
child  to  a hospital.  This  goes  for  the  adult  as  well.  It  is  all  right 
to  turn  the  baby  upside  down  and  also  the  grown-up  when  he  is 
choking  and  slap  his  back  vigorously  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  and 
removing  whatever  is  in  the  windpipe.  But  when  this  fails — and 
it  does  usually — the  procedure  is  to  get  the  person  to  the  hospital 
as  quickly  as  possible,  where  an  X-ray  plate  can  be  made  of  the 
organs  of  breathing  and  immediate  treatment  applied. 

The  important  thing  after  the  danger  of  strangling  is  past 
is  the  removal  of  the  object,  be  it  safety  pin,  peanut  or  coin — 
the  three  commonest  objects  in  the  annals  of  swallowing,  as  they 
relate  to  children. 

Unless  the  foreign  body  in  the  gullet,  windpipe  or  lungs  is 
removed  with  speed  and  successfully  handled  in  the  removal,  it 
leads  to  a spreading  infection  or  pneumonia,  either  of  which  is 
fatal  generally. 

“Do  not  waste  time  at  home  trying  to  reach  this  object  in 
the  pipe  by  means  of  the  fingers,  a perfectly  natural  act,  when  a 
person  is  choking.  Instead,  get  him  to  a hospital,”  said  the  leading 
throat  expert  at  the  Massachusetts  General,  who  prefers  to  remain 
unnamed. 

Fluoroscope  Will  Tell 

“The  X-ray  plate  will  show  a safety  pin  or  any  other  metallic 
object,  whether  in  the  esophagus  or  trachea.  If  it  is  a peanut,  it 
will  not  show,  but  an  examination  of  the  chest  by  the  X-ray  or 
fluoroscope  will  tell  the  physician  by  lack  of  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  which  lung  the  peanut  is  lodged.” 

An  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of  the  bronchoscope 
a long,  slender  tube,  varying  in  diameter,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient — was  made  available  to  the  writer.  This  is  the  tiny 
but  wonderful  instrument  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  from 
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the  lungs.  It  had  its  safety  pin  closer  attached  and  by  the  light 
of  its  tiny  electric  bulb,  the  marvel  of  the  surgeon’s  closing  of 
the  pin  and  its  extraction,  were  watched. 

When  the  pin  can  be  closed,  as  frequently  happens,  this  is 
ideal.  The  pin  is  then  sucked  into  the  bronchoscope  and  brought 
up  through  same  tract  it  travelled  down.  But  when  it  cannot  be 
closed,  the  surgeon  pushes  it  into  the  stomach.  Strangely  enough, 
the  stomach  in  most  cases  is  able  to  pass  the  pin  along  and  usually 
it  will  pass  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  tract  without  injury.  Parents 
should  not  expect  to  see  the  pin  again  for  anywhere  from  five  to 
seven  days. 

Lead  in  Their  Field 

Even  more  marvelous  is  the  guidance  given  by  the  fluoroscope. 
This  locates  the  pin  or  other  object  and  guides  the  surgeon’s  hands 
in  securing  it  even  to  the  point  of  having  the  X-ray  man  in  control 
tell  the  surgeon  when  he  should  close  his  forceps  upon  the  object. 
It  locates  things  in  very  remote  channels  of  the  lungs  and  its 
director  can  tell  the  surgeon  which  is  the  best  of  several  doors  to 
enter  so  that  an  object  may  be  removed  with  all  possible  efficiency 
and  ease. 

The  esophagoscope  is  similar  to  the  bronchoscope,  but  much 
larger,  and  is  used  to  remove  things  from  the  gullet.  With  these 
instruments  and  the  skill  and  experience  of  expertly  trained  men 
and  women,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  stands  foremost 
in  this  particular  field. 

Naturally,  any  modern  throat  department  has  physicians 
trained  expertly  in  this  line.  But  practice  makes  perfect  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  gets  the  practice,  being  called  upon  far  and 
wide.  Its  staff  members  are  trained  to  the  nth  degree.  Many  of 
them  are  responsible  for  the  invention  of  instruments  for  the 
examination  of  the  esophagus  and  larnyx  which  have  taken  much 
of  the  hazard  from  swallowing  something  the  wrong  way.  One 
of  them  invented  the  first  safety  pin  closer. 

Practice  Started  Here 

It  should  be  of  considerable  interest  and  pride  to  Bostonians 
that  it  was  in  this  hospital  that  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
from  the  windpipe  had  a beginning.  In  the  middle  ’90s,  Dr.  Al- 
gernon Coolidge,  late  a professor  of  laryngology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  hospital,  was 
first  in  this  country  to  remove  a foreign  body  from  the  windpipe. 
It  was  a piece  of  a tracheotomy  tube  worn  by  a child  which  became 
detached  and  dropped  into  the  lung. 

If  it  were  not  for  fish,  chicken,  pork,  beef  and  even  ham 
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bones,  children  would  furnish  most  of  the  cases.  But  the  swallow- 
ing of  bones  inadvertently  by  grown-ups  makes  it  more  nearly  a 
50-50  proposition,  according  to  the  hospital  records. 

Friday  is  frequently  a busy  day  at  the  hospital  because  of 
fishbones  in  the  throats  of  the  citizenry.  But  of  all  the  bones 
that  stick  in  people’s  throats,  the  chicken  bone  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, because  of  the  jagged  sharpness  and  brittle  qualities.  The 
danger  is  that  its  sharp  point  is  likely  to  perforate  the  gullet  and 
lead  to  infection. 

Safety  Pins  Dangerous 

Coins  are  usually  of  small  denomination — a penny  or  five- 
cent  piece.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  at  the  beginning  of  the 
esophagus,  they  lodge  there.  Occasionally  a quarter  gets  into  the 
gullet.  A case  in  Worcester  records  two  quarters  in  the  one  gullet 
at  the  same  time.  A girl  had  two  quarters  which  her  brother  was 
trying  to  take  from  her.  She  put  them  into  her  mouth  for  safe 
keeping  and  swallowed  both.  One  of  the  sad  things  for  the  patient 
is  that  the  coin  or  coins  are  always  retained  by  the  hospital  as 
part  of  the  case  record. 

The  so-called  safety  pin  is  really  very  unsafe,  and  constitutes 
a large  percentage  of  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  babies 
and  children  at  the  hospital.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
to  remove  and  also  the  most  dangerous  when  it  is  open  and  the 
point  is  up. 

An  odd  case  was  related  by  one  of  the  physicians  in  the  team 
on  duty  at  the  hospital  yesterday. 

A little  boy  of  two  picked  up  a safety  pin  and  showed  it  to  his 
baby  sister.  Then  he  tossed  it  up  in  the  air.  Baby  sister,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  pin  and  her  mouth  wide  open,  caught  it  when  it  fell, 
and  swallowed  it.  She  was  treated  successfully  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  throat  clinic. 

Swallow  Wire  Staples 

Chicken  wire  staples  which  children  pick  up  at  their  play  in 
country  places  are  very  dangerous  when  they  get  into  the  gullet, 
as  to  their  removal.  They  rank  next  to  the  open  safety  pin.  Three 
such  have  been  removed  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
the  last  two  years  and  their  successful  manipulation  is  a matter  of 
pride  to  the  management. 

Other  ugly  things  to  remove  which  children  swallow  are  jack- 
stones,  with  their  several  little  prongs.  Sometimes  springtime  pro- 
duces an  epidemic  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Marbles,  too,  come  along 
in  the  spring.  Small  toys  often  find  their  way  into  the  throats  of 
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children.  Once  a miniature  battleship  was  fished  out.  Tiny  bears 
and  ducks,  lead  soldiers  and  the  like  are  not  uncommon. 

False  teeth  are  swallowed  sometimes  and  have  been  removed 
successfully.  It  was  remarked  by  the  surgeon  in  charge  that  no 
one  having  false  teeth,  either  in  the  set  or  separately,  that  are 
removable,  should  go  to  their  night’s  rest  without  placing  them  in 
some  place  outside  the  mouth,  for  safety’s  sake. 

Choking  of  Food 

People  who  choke  to  death,  or  nearly  so,  on  huge  pieces  of 
meat  or  other  food,  in  restaurants  and  other  places,  as  often  re- 
ported, are  usually  under  the  influence,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority. In  other  words,  they  have  been  imbibing  too  freely. 

It  was  said  by  those  in  charge  of  the  throat  clinic  that  the 
invention  of  the  bronchoscope  and  its  modernization  has  revo- 
lutionized and  solved  the  problem  of  removing  foreign  bodies  from 
the  gullet  and  windpipe.  It  has  done  away  with  all  external  opera- 
tions, for  one  thing.  Once  there  was  no  recourse  except  that  of 
cutting  into  the  side  of  the  neck  and  opening  the  windpipe,  or  of 
cutting  into  the  abdomen. 

While  it  was  claimed  that  pneumonia  and  a spreading  infec- 
tion are  the  toll  usually  of  foreign  things  remaining  in  the  wind- 
pipe or  lungs,  with  death  following,  one  of  the  physicians  at  the 
throat  clinic  told  of  a scarfpin  only  recently  removed  from  the 
lungs  of  a woman  after  thirty-two  years. 

A cough  and  much  blood-spitting  had  kept  her  in  a sanitarium 
for  consumptives  for  twenty  years.  Several  years  ago  an  X-ray  ex- 
amination revealed  the  pin  at  the  back  and  well  down  in  the  lungs. 
She  was  advised  at  the  time  not  to  have  it  removed.  Inquiry  also 
proved  that  in  childhood  she  had  swallowed  the  pin.  With  the 
coming  of  the  fluoroscope,  which  is  the  real  marvel  and  miracle 
of  removing  objects  held  unduly  in  the  pipes  and  lungs,  the  pin 
was  successfully  removed.  When  it  was  finally  brought  to  light, 
its  shaft  had  been  dissolved  and  only  the  head  remained. 

As  for  Hash — Beware 

In  another  instance  a doctor’s  son  carried  a shingle  nail  in 
his  lung  for  seven  years  before  it  was  successfully  removed. 

Serious  cases  average  maybe  two  a week.  Sometimes  people 
are  etherized  and  others  given  novacaine.  The  removal  of  any 
object  always  requires  team  work,  and  no  mistakes  are  admissable. 
The  operating  surgeon,  his  assistant,  the  X-ray  expert  and  his 
fluoroscope,  one  or  more  well  trained  nurses  and  one  who  admin- 
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isters  the  anaesthetic,  are  considered  a team.  These  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  have  on  duty  day  and  night,  the  year 
round. 

The  fluoroscope,  which  plays  such  a leading  part  in  relieving 
the  pipes  and  lungs  of  excess  baggage  taken  in  through  the  mouth, 
is  used  even  more  widely  in  discovering  other  things  about  these 
organs.  Abscesses  and  even  cancer  are  detected  through  its  use. 

In  closing,  the  leader  of  the  group  of  eminent  physicians 
warned  parents  to  protect  their  little  folks  from  small  objects 
greedily  placed  in  the  mouth.  Keep  tiny  things  off  the  floor  where 
children  are  playing  and  take  pains  to  see  that  the  floor  is  clear. 
Training  in  keeping  things  out  of  the  mouth  should  begin  with  the 
birth  of  a baby. 

“As  for  hash — beware.  It  is  a great  producer  of  business  for 
the  X-ray  chief  and  the  bronchoscopist.  Hash  is  hash  literally,  and 
oyster  shells,  pieces  of  glass,  tacks,  bones  and  gristle  are  but  a few 
of  its  ingredients.” 

Ruth  C.  Bodwell. 

— -From  the  Boston  Post 


The  Teaching  of  Nursing  Procedures  on  the  Ward 

Anna  M.  Taylor,  ’28 

The  utilization  of  the  open  ward  as  a teaching  site  for  Ele- 
mentary Nursing  Procedures  reverts  to  our  earliest  methods.  We 
question  why  we  abandoned  the  practice.  Perhaps  when  the  first 
classrooms  were  obtained,  we  moved  proudly  into  them,  turning 
the  key  upon  the  ward. 

In  preparation  for  use  of  this  plan,  we  admitted,  in  the  Spring 
Class,  sixteen  Freshman  students,  just  half  our  usual  number. 
These  were  divided  into  Sections  I and  II  and  again  into  A and  B 
groups.  Each  demonstration  was  given  at  the  bedside  to  a group 
of  four.  The  instructor  in  Nursing  Principles  gave  three  demon- 
strations, and  the  surgical  supervisor  the  fourth,  on  successive 
mornings.  The  demonstration  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
practice  period.  Assignments  in  each  instance  preceded  the  first 
demonstration.  Whenever  possible,  beds  for  practice  were  reserved 
on  the  same  side  of  the  ward  or  in  line  with  that  one  used  by  the 
instructor.  Hence  the  value  of  comparison  was  available  for  ob- 
servation of  neatness  and  finish. 

The  course  outline  included  lecture,  demonstration,  and  several 
practice  periods  for  each  procedure,  the  usual  length  of  each  being 
fifty  minutes.  Correlation  of  this  subject  with  the  basic  sciences 
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was  possible.  However,  the  schedule  gave  way  to  nursing  prac- 
tice. A new  schedule  had  to  be  made  weekly,  and  the  sciences 
often  took  the  poorer  learning  hours.  However,  we  consider  Nurs- 
ing Principles  the  student  nurses’  most  important  study. 

The  values  from  this  method  include  learning  in  the  actual 
situation — which  seems  difficult  in  the  most  modern  of  classrooms 
— an  increasingly  intensive  interest,  and  an  immediate  use  of  new 
learnings.  As  the  two  main  teaching  wards  (male  and  female  sur- 
gical) to  which  the  students  were  to  be  assigned  through  the  six 
month  Freshman  period  were  used,  the  students  developed  toward 
the  ward  a good  work-set.  As  well,  they  wasted  little  time  in 
useless  questioning  of  older  student  nurses.  Their  ward  attitude 
was  excellent.  They  possessed  one  major  interest,  the  nursing  care 
of  their  patients.  The  first  block  ward  assignment  began  the  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  they  were  placed  on  an  8 A.M.  to  12  noon 
ward  duty,  advanced  nursing  classes  permitting.  Case  studies 
were  begun  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  the  older  students  are  giving  better  nursing  serv- 
ice. There  is  considerably  less  pick-up  duty  in  the  utility  and 
dressing  rooms. 

How  does  this  plan  function  with  a larger  group?  The  Fall 
class  of  thirty-six  students  has  been  divided  into  four  sections  and 
again  into  A and  B groups.  Half  of  the  demonstration  and  prac- 
tice periods  are  conducted  by  the  instructor  in  nursing  principles, 
the  remainder  by  two  surgical  supervisors.  The  lectures  are  given 
by  the  classroom  instructor  to  the  entire  group.  This  method  is 
proving  increasingly  worthwhile. 

My  Garden  — A Hobby 

Florence  Chesley  Murray,  ’93 

To  work  in  a garden  is  a pleasure ; to  write  about  my  garden 
is  a task  for  which  I am  unfitted.  Sixteen  years  of  association 
with  one’s  garden  has  developed  a friendship  with  and  a fondness 
for  each  little  inhabitant  therein  ; but  to  tell  strangers  about  them 
in  place  of  talking  with  them  is  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  and 
finds  me  a bit  timid  and  diffident.  It  has  always  been  a delight 
for  me  to  have  my  friends  view  my  garden,  but  to  tell  about  it 
and  attempt  to  portray  its  beauty  in  the  printed  page  is  a task 
that  makes  a mere  amateur  shudder. 

My  garden  has  been  a hobby  with  me,  a very  close  hobby 
that  has  called  for  much  personal  labor.  In  that  garden  there 
are  many  friendly  spirits  whose  care  I could  not  think  of  delegat- 
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ing  to  other  hands.  My  ministrations  have  been  theirs  through 
the  different  stages  of  their  development,  and  I love  to  think  that 
our  fondness  for  each  other  is  not  altogether  one-sided.  Doubtless 
there  is  pleasure  to  be  had  in  commending  the  work  of  a gardener, 
and  watching  the  results  of  his  handiwork,  but  it  cannot  equal 
the  pleasure  that  you  personally  get  by  being  a part  of  your 
garden.  A garden  that  is  wholly  one’s  own,  with  your  faith  and 
labor  and  love  embodied  in  its  life,  is  a great  joy. 

My  own  garden  was  started  in  a small  way — a bed  in  an 
inconspicuous  corner  or  one  against  the  lattice  fence,  where  it 
would  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  a lawn  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  solicitude  and  expense.  From  the  beginning  it 
seemed  that  iris  was  destined  to  have  the  right  of  way,  for  they 
were  in  those  early  beds,  and  claimed  my  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  garden. 

Gradually  the  flower  beds  expanded  and  new  ones  were  de- 
veloped. The  long  bed  at  the  north  side  of  the  house,  having  a 
length  of  one  hundred  forty  feet,  with  its  barberry  hedge  in  front 
and  its  scalloped  edges  at  the  back,  has  for  several  years  been 
planted  with  a longing  for  early  spring  blossoming,  and  we  have 
had  real  joy  ourselves  in  watching  early  bursts  of  color  in  this 
bed  when  the  temperature  told  us  that  we  were  not  yet  quite  free 
from  late  winter  chill  and  cold  spring  days.  At  its  fall  bloom 
this  particular  bed  has  attracted  much  attention  from  passers-by. 
In  the  bed  were  early  iris,  crocuses,  hyacinths,  cottage  and  darwin 
tulips,  jonquils,  primroses,  Johnny- jump-ups,  arabis,  lavender, 
pink,  white  and  Canadian  blue  phlox.  These  early  blossoms  were 
followed  by  the  annuals  and  late  phlox  toward  the  end  of  the 
season.  My  original  planting  of  Canadian  blue  phlox  has  been 
divided  and  sub-divided,  until  now  some  of  it  is  found  in  nearly 
all  the  beds.  As  it  was  somewhat  of  a pioneer  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, contributions  have  been  made  to  the  gardens  of  many  friends, 
and  it  always  gives  a thrill  to  see  some  of  “our  blue  phlox”  in 
another  garden,  sometimes  nearby  and  again  in  another  city. 

Those  original  iris  plants  grew  so  sturdily  that  they  called 
loudly  for  expansion,  and  we  soon  had  a spreading  of  iris  that 
put  the  plants  into  all  the  beds.  And  then  we  made  the  shocking 
discovery  that  our  iris  was  nothing  but  the  common  every-day 
variety  and  had  no  standing  with  the  iris  fans.  Of  course  they 
all  had  to  go,  to  be  replaced  by  new  plants  with  names  which 
could  be  found  in  the  iris  social  register.  Plans  had  to  be  made 
for  their  accommodation.  First  came  a group  of  five  concentric 
circular  beds  with  a bird  bath  in  the  center.  This  spelled  disaster 
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to  a large  section  of  the  lawn,  but  the  iris  had  by  this  time  proven 
their  right  to  a larger  place  in  the  garden  so  the  lawn  had  to  give 
way.  Two  years  later  this  series  of  circular  beds  were  duplicated 
back  of  the  first  group,  with  a small  pool  and  fountain  forming 
the  center  piece.  Between  the  two  groups  of  iris  beds  are  planted 
two  long  beds  of  roses,  but  they  play  second  fiddle  to  the  iris 
collection,  which  has  increased,  gradually,  to  over  three  hundred 
named  varieties.  To  perpetuate  the  bloom  after  the  iris  goes  out 
of  blossom  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  with  the  rambler  roses,  Japan- 
ese iris,  regal  lilies,  and  numerous  perennial  blossoms  and  annuals 
we  try  to  keep  it  presentable  until  the  phlox  comes  into  full  bloom 
and  closes  the  garden  season  in  a blaze  of  glory. 

“A  garden  is  a lovesome  thing”  we  agree ; but  to  really  enjoy 
one’s  garden  one  must  be  willing  to  work  for  it.  The  new  N.R.A. 
code  of  thirty-five  hours  a week  will  prove  a setback  to  our  gardens 
of  America,  for  the  time  necessary  for  the  care  of  a garden  cannot 
be  limited  by  national  codes. 

I sometimes  think  that  my  training  at  the  old  M.  G.  H.  is 
reflected  in  my  garden  success.  Surely  no  better  advice  was  ever 
given  my  gardener  than  that  straightforward  admonition  given  me 
by  Miss  Potts  in  Ward  23  when  a probationer.  “Use  your  com- 
mon sense”  was  her  true  advice,  and  it  is  also  good  advice  for  the 
gardener.  Common  sense  and  nature  working  together  will  bring 
results,  My  garden  work  takes  me  back  to  hospital  days,  for  among 
my  patients  there  are  weaklings  and  invalids  that  call  for  special 
care  and  nourishment,  segregated  in  a separate  bed,  where  they 
may  have  a better  chance.  And  then  I have  my  nursery,  for  I am 
bringing  into  the  world  some  iris  babies,  a crossing  of  some  choice 
varieties,  from  which  I am  hoping  to  get  a rare  specimen. 

There  is  a bond  between  garden  lovers  that  is  more  than 
mere  curiosity.  Friendships  are  formed  and  the  interest  of  many 
people  has  given  me  real  pleasure  and  reward  for  my  labor.  Fond- 
ness for  flowers  strengthens  our  faith  in  God,  faith  in  the  benifi- 
cence  of  the  sun,  the  bounty  of  the  showers,  and  in  His  promise 
to  give  the  increase. 

European  Glimpses  — 1933 

Ella  Tompkins,  1908 

The  latter  part  of  June,  Professor  Bailey,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, conducted  a small  group  of  his  former  students  to  Europe. 
Having  attended  his  evening  classes  on  “The  Appreciation  of  Art,” 
I was  included  in  the  group. 

Our  studies  included  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings,  as 
well  as  visits  to  many  of  the  Literary  Shrines,  thus  taking  us  to 
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many  places  off  the  beaten  path. 

It  was  a rainless  summer  in  Europe,  which  made  it  ideal  for 
traveling,  since  we  were  decreed  to  go  by  motor  bus. 

We  first  went  to  England,  early  in  July,  and  visited  some  of 
its  most  famous  Cathedrals.  At  Winchester,  we  visited  the  Great 
Hall,  wherein  hangs  “King  Arthur’s  Round  Table.”  We  stopped 
at  St.  Cross  Hospital,  to  partake  of  the  wayfarer’s  dole.  Two  gal- 
lons of  ale  and  three  loaves  of  bread  are  divided  into  about  thirty 
portions,  and  given  out  each  day  to  those  who  ask.  The  charm 
of  the  English  countryside  was  upon  us.  Its  avenues  of  beeches, 
its  beautiful  gardens,  fields  of  poppies,  hops  and  heather,  and  the 
many  thatched  roofed  cottages,  gave  it  a charm  all  its  own. 

At  Dover  we  crossed  the  channel  to  Ostend.  When  we  docked, 
the  porters  charged  through  the  boat,  knocking  people  and  bags 
about,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve.  Bruges  was  celebrating  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs,  on  our  arrival 
there,  by  a carillon  concert,  and  the  bells  continued  to  peal  forth 
the  entire  night.  While  at  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges,  we  made  an 
interesting  contact  with  Monsieur  Flamant,  the  old  Sacristan,  who 
gave  us  a talk  on  Michael  Angelo’s  “Madonna  and  Child”,  and 
in  his  sincere  broken  English,  impressed  us  deeply  that  beauty 
comes  from  within,  not  without.  Between  Bruges  and  Brussels, 
we  had  a general  shaking  up,  owing  to  the  road  bed  of  huge  cobble 
stones.  The  Germans  built  this  road  to  carry  their  heavy  artillery 
through,  during  the  World  War.  This  road  followed  the  canals 
which  were  lined  with  trees,  bent  over  in  one  direction,  caused  by 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  countryside,  especially  the  villages, 
seemed  deserted.  Many  men  and  women  were  working  in  the  fields 
barefooted ; a few  with  wooden  shoes.  Their  homes,  though  humble, 
were  all  curtained  with  beautiful  lace.  At  Brussels  we  visited  the 
spot  where  Edith  Cavell  was  shot.  The  people  in  Belgium  seemed 
very  morose  and  suspicious. 

We  reached  Strassburg,  Alsace,  on  Bastille  Day.  The  Cathe- 
dral there,  of  red  sand  stone  structure,  has  only  one  tower.  That 
evening,  the  Cathedral  was  flood-lighted,  and  fireworks  were  shot 
through  the  belfry,  making  the  most  spectacular  effects  of  gold 
and  silver — a marvelous  sight.  Storks  are  found  all  through  this 
region,  and  build  their  nests  on  top  of  buildings.  The  villages 
have  city  gates,  very  narrow  streets  and  the  common  well  or  foun- 
tain is  found  in  the  main  square.  At  Innsbruck,  Austria,  we  saw 
the  famous  statue  of  King  Arthur  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  huge  flower-boxes  adorn  the  lamp 
posts. 
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We  spent  the  major  part  of  our  trip  in  Italy.  Lake  Carda 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Italian  lakes,  with  cypress  trees  dip- 
ping down  into  its  opalescent  waters.  The  ruins,  where  once  Catullus 
lived,  were  visited.  At  Verona,  we  left  calling  cards  at  Juliet’s 
tomb.  At  San  Sepolchro,  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Art 
Club  came  out  to  greet  us.  At  Venice,  when  we  alighted  from 
our  motor  bus,  we  were  ushered  into  a gondola,  thence  through 
dubious  canals  to  where  the  “hook-man”  awaited  us  at  the  main 
entrance  to  our  hotel.  The  back  entrance  leads  to  the  shops.  The 
streets  are  so  narrow  and  complicated,  that  even  the  Venetians 
themselves  get  lost.  At  the  hotels,  no  soap  is  supplied — but  bath 
towels  the  size  of  blankets  are  on  hand.  The  Arena  Chapel  at 
Padua  with  Giotto’s  frescoes,  gave  us  one  of  our  greatest  thrills. 
Ravenna,  with  its  fifth  to  ninth  century  churches,  and  Galla 
Placidia’s  tomb,  the  ceilings  of  which  were  lined  with  Mosaics 
of  semi-precious  stones,  and  windows  of  alabaster,  with  the  light 
scintillating  through,  made  one  gasp  from  the  sheer  beauty  of  it. 
Dante  is  buried  here  and  every  evening  at  eight  a bell  is  tolled  in 
his  memory.  From  Ravenna,  we  passed  through  Forli,  Musso- 
lini’s summer  home.  Many  buildings  throughout  Italy  have  Musso- 
lini’s profile  stenciled  on  them.  Crossing  the  Apennines,  with  its 
hair-pin  turns,  we  came  to  Florence,  where  we  spent  upwards  of  a 
week,  viewing  countless  art  treasures.  The  hill  towns  were  fas- 
cinating, perched  on  the  tip  top  peaks.  Some  of  these  towns  date 
back  to  before  Rome  was  founded.  Viterbo,  with  its  Etruscan 
Tombs,  and  Perugia  overlooking  the  Umbrian  Plains  to  Assisi 
were  unforgetable  sights.  At  Todi,  is  the  Renaissance  Church,  the 
model  from  which  the  Christian  Science  Church  in  Boston  was 
built,  on  a more  elaborate  scale.  At  Pisa,  Siena,  etc.,  we  visited 
many  Cathedrals  of  striped  marble,  some  of  the  facades  geometric 
in  design  and  inlaid  with  mosaic;  there  again,  the  interiors  with 
each  column  and  capital  different.  Frequently,  the  ceiling  would 
be  painted  blue  with  a sprinkling  of  gold  stars.  At  Deruta  and 
Orvieto  we  saw  pottery  moulded,  baked  and  decorated.  We  viewed 
the  Colosseum  at  moonlight,  and  walked  through  miles  of  corri- 
dors in  the  Vatican  before  we  reached  the  Sistine  Chapel.  A candle 
lighted  our  way  through  the  Catacombs.  At  San  Antonio,  Tivoli, 
we  visited  the  site  of  Horace’s  home  and  at  Mantua,  Virgil’s  monu- 
ment. Bologna  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Lemnian  Athena, 
Milan — its  lace-like  Cathedral,  DaVinci’s  “Last  Supper”  and  one 
of  the  early  Lombard  Romanesque  churches,  “San  Ambrogio”. 
A private  museum,  the  Poldi  Pezzoli,  was  a veritable  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner’s palace. 
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Mussolini  has  built  many  wonderful  roads  throughout  all 
Italy,  yet  the  country  has  lost  none  of  its  old  world  charm. 
Women  are  seen  washing  in  the  rivers,  or  at  the  village  fountain, 
driving  the  geese,  and  carrying  huge  baskets  of  fruit,  jugs  of 
water  and  what  not  upon  their  heads.  Riding  the  asses'  back  is 
customary  here  today  as  in  Biblical  times.  Beautiful  white  oxen, 
that  are  bred  from  Roman  times,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 
Sometimes  the  cows  are  hitched  up.  The  vineyards  with  their  way- 
side  shrines  every  few  hundred  yards,  and  the  groves  of  lemons, 
olives,  figs  and  mulberries  add  color  to  the  landscape. 

Three  days  of  play  at  Interlaken,  one  of  Switzerland's  beauty 
spots,  gave  us  much  relaxation.  We  were  indeed  fortunate  in  being 
able  .to  witness  a production  of  Schiller’s  ‘‘William  Tell”,  given 
out  of  doors,  with  a natural  setting.  Then  on  to  Paris  with  time 
devoted  to  galleries.  A day  at  Chartres  with  its  magnificent  towers, 
one  supreme  in  its  simplicity,  the  other  later  Gothic  and  more 
lace-like,  and  inside  the  glory  of  its  stained  glass  and  rose  windows 
with  its  plate  tracery. 

One  last  day  was  at  Beauvais  and  Amiens.  These  towns  in 
the  middle  ages  had  tried  to  see  who  could  build  the  larger  Cathe- 
dral. Money  gave  out  and  Beauvais  was  left  without  a nave. 
Amiens  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  interiors. 

We  sailed  from  Boulogne  the  latter  part  of  August. 


Wanderlust 

The  economy  budget  had  ruled  out  a trip  abroad  so  we  drove 
to  a bit  of  the  Old  World  here  in  the  New — a short  distance  from 
Boston  to  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  extend- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

This  may  be  called  the  Plymouth  Rock  of  French  America 
for  it  was  here  that  Jacques  Cartier  made  his  first  landing. 

Gaspe  was  lapsed  into  obscurity  by  poor  highways  and  the 
very  arduous  life  of  its  fishing,  farming  and  trading  population — 
Old  France  leading  its  quiet,  peaceful  life  with  large  families  fol- 
lowing the  picturesque  devotions  and  moral  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

A few  years  ago  a fine  highway  was  built  and  opened  up  this 
country  to  a stream  of  tourists  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  scenery  is  beautiful — a combination  of  mountain  land- 
scape, of  sea,  rivers,  and  meadows  bestrewn  with  daisies  and  but- 
tercups, the  fishing  boat  unloading  its  glistening  salmon  and  cod, 
the  children  and  wives  meeting  the  fathers,  the  women  sitting  out- 
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side  weaving  cloth  or  knitting;  some  are  shearing  sheep,  the  huge 
bake  oven  outdoors  with  thirty-three  loaves  of  bread  to  feed 
the  family  of  fourteen  is  an  interest  not  to  be  overlooked,  damp 
fishing  nets  and  tables  on  which  fish  are  being  cured,  the  oxen 
harnessed  to  the  carts,  the  women  milking  the  cows  and  all  about 
the  peaceful  and  lovely  setting  of  sea,  forest  and  mountain. 

“The  depression”  could  not  affect  these  people,  for  they  need 
little  in  luxuries,  they  rarely  go  beyond  their  own  villages  except 
to  church;  their  food  they  take  from  the  sea  and  the  soil;  their 
clothes  are  spun  and  woven  by  the  women. 

We  met  many  professional  people  who  found  rest  there  amid 
the  simple  quiet  life  of  the  people  visiting  villages  with  odd  names 
commencing  with  Anse  and  Cap. 


American  Red  Cross 

The  annual  Roll  Call  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to 
enroll  members  for  1934  will  be  conducted  by  the  Chapters  through 
the  Nation  from  November  eleventh  through  November  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 


From  the  Japanese  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  Japan,  June,  1933 

Helen  Ross  Lade,  1918 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  had  its  beginnings  in  a modest  cottage 
building,  with  room  for  some  10  or  12  patients  and  practically 
no  equipment.  The  few  beds,  blankets  and  wooden  box  of  old- 
fashioned  surgical  instruments,  left  from  a former  effort,  were 
sold  for  Y45  and  the  building  swept  clean  to  make  a new  start. 
This  was  32  years  ago,  and  no  funds  were  available  to  furnish 
the  little  hospital  building,  so  work  was  inaugurated  by  starting 
a small  free  clinic  on  an  island  across  the  river  from  Tsukiji,  with 
one  assistant  as  nurse  and  interpreter.  The  dispensary  was  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1902,  when,  partially  furnished,  the 
small  hospital  building  in  Tsukiji  was  opened. 

These  early  days  were  one  long  struggle  to  meet  financial 
needs  and  build  up  a service  that  would  reflect  American  stand- 
ards in  the  capital  of  Japan,  where,  until  then,  only  German  methods 
were  known  and  recognized. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  medical  professors  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo  became  interested  in  the  experiment. 
Thanks  to  the  friendship  and  professional  support  of  such  men 
as  Professor  Aoyama,  Professor  Okada,  Professor  Sato,  Professor 
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Kinoshita,  Professor  Miura,  and  other  members  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University,  the  young  hospital  steadily  won  recog- 
nition and  position  as  an  exponent  of  American  medicine  and 
surgery  in  Japan.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that 
Professor  Scriba,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo,  and  one  of  the  eminent  German  doctors,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  medical  teaching  and  practice  in  modern  Japan 
for  three  years  before  his  death,  from  1902  to  1905,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  staff  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

Self-Support  Ideal 

As  there  has  never  been  any  endowment  for  the  hospital, 
it  was  necessary  from  the  beginning  to  provide  support  from  its 
own  earnings.  To  this  end,  provision  was  made  to  reserve  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  hospital  beds  for  private  cases  and 
the  remainder  were  allotted  for  free  and  semi-free  patients.  All 
room  fees  and  professional  charges  have  always  been  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  support  of  the  hospital.  Most  of  the  senior 
physicians  on  the  hospital  staff  are  now  full  time  men  and  all 
their  professional  earnings,  either  in  the  hospital  or  outside,  go 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  salaries  of  the  American 
members  of  the  staff,  physicians  and  nurses,  are  paid  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
In  addition,  a small  appropriation  was  granted  by  the  council 
toward  the  annual  support  of  the  hospital.  During  the  years  pre- 
vious to  the  earthquake  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the  hospital 
amounted  to  an  average  of  Y230,000  a year,  this  not  including 
the  salaries  paid  the  American  members  of  the  staff.  The  appro- 
priation received  from  the  National  Council  was  Y3,600  per 
annum. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  hospitals  to  put  into  practical  effect  the  plan  of  having 
a large  number  of  its  staff  full  time  men.  This  “full  time”  service 
has  proven  most  satisfactory  and  it  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
hospital  has  been  able  to  expand  its  equipment  and  secure  genuine 
co-operation  and  teamwork  in  its  professional  development.  The 
hospital  physicians  have  received  fixed  salaries  for  their  services 
for  their  whole  time  and  all  their  professional  earnings  have  been 
turned  into  the  hospital.  This  has  meant  that  throughout  the 
20-odd  years  of  its  operation,  previous  to  the  disastrous  earthquake 
of  1923,  the  hospital  has  been  practically  self-supporting.  Although 
frankly  an  American  institution,  its  doors  are  open  to  all  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality  or  creed  and  fortunately,  because  of  this  full 
time  service  system  of  the  majority  of  its  staff,  it  has  not  been 
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necessary  to  appeal  to  the  foreign  community  in  Japan  either  for 
the  extensive  building  which  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
30  years,  or  the  support  of  the  work.  The  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  due  entirely  to  its  own  earnings  and  generous  gifts 
from  friends  in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States. 

Growth  Continual 

The  old  hospital  was  built  on  a corner  lot  of  the  American 
Church  Mission  property  known  as  No.  37  Tsukiji,  containing 
approximately  400  tsubo.  In  1905,  new  buildings  having  been 
added,  it  became  necessary  to  acquire  more  land,  and  an  adjoining 
600  tsubo  were  purchased  from  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  In  1912, 
with  the  support  of  Viscount  Goto,  Marquis  Okuma,  Viscount 
Shibusawa,  Prince  Katsura,  and  a number  of  other  prominent 
Japanese  gentlemen,  plans  were  inaugurated  to  build  a new  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  for  international  service  in  Tokyo,  to  contain 
approximately  200  beds.  Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Japan,  became  graciously  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
hospital,  and  very  generously  contributed  Y50,000  from  their 
Privy  Purse  as  an  initial  gift  for  the  new  St.  Luke’s.  Very  promptly 
over  Y 100,000  more  was  given  by  the  Japanese  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  work.  A Japanese  Advisory  Council  was  formed, 
and  definite  steps  were  taken  in  the  United  States  to  secure  the 
needed  additional  funds  for  land  and  buildings.  The  appeal  in  the 
United  States  met  with  generous  response  and  gifts  were  made 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  a large  tract  of  land  containing  four 
thousand  tsubo,  just  across  the  street  from  the  old  hospital  site, 
was  purchased  and  later  two  corner  lots  north  of  the  property 
were  secured  for  hospital  extension.  During  the  Great  War  plans 
for  the  new  hospital  were  suspended  and  they  were  not  resumed 
until  1921. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  in  response  to  the  appeal  from  the 
American  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Washington,  for  relief  work 
in  Siberia,  the  hospital  had  the  honor  of  sending  the  first  American 
Red  Cross  contingent  to  Vladivostok,  to  take  charge  of  the  Russian 
Island  Hospital.  The  unit  consisted  of  15  Japanese  nurses  and 
five  Japanese  doctors,  who  continued  in  Vladivostok  until  the 
following  spring,  serving  under  the  American  flag  and  holding 
commissions  in  the  American  Red  Cross.  During  the  winter  of 
1918-1919,  a large  building  on  the  new  hosiptal  property  in  Tokyo 
(No.  1 Tsukiji),  was  fitted  up  and  assigned  for  use  as  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Base  Hospital  No.  1 in  the  Far  East  for  service 
to  the  Czech  Army  in  its  evacuation  from  Siberia.  This  hospital 
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was  largely  used  for  mutilees  and  contained  about  70  beds. 
Throughout  the  war,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  continued  in  operation, 
and  its  capacity  was  increased. 

Nursing  School  Reopened 

In  the  fall  of  1920  plans  were  completed  for  re-opening  on 
a larger  scale  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  had  been 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Hospital  since  its 
organization  in  1904. 

A few  months  later,  approval  was  secured  in  New  York  for 
an  appeal  through  the  Episcopal  Church  and  friends  in  the  United 
States  for  funds  to  complete  the  needed  first  $1,000,000  to  erect 
the  new  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital.  At  that  time  approxi- 
mately half  a million  dollars  had  been  given  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  for  the  new  buildings.  Something  over  $300,000  was 
spent  for  land,  and  the  remaining  funds  were  deposited  in  New 
York.  During  the  winter  of  1922-1923  a further  appeal  was  made 
in  the  United  States.  The  foundations  for  the  new  buildings  were 
started  in  March,  1923,  and  completed  just  three  weeks  before  the 
great  earthquake  of  September  1,  1923 

The  earthquake  and  fire  completely  destroyed  all  the  build- 
ings of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  The  total  loss  at  that  time  was  ap- 
proximately Y700,000.  The  new  hospital  foundations  were  not 
injured.  The  story  of  how  all  the  patients  were  saved  that  terrible 
night  of  September  1 forms  an  epic  in  the  history  of  the  hospital 
which  it  would  require  many  pages  to  tell.  Not  a patient  was  in- 
jured and  the  big  open  spaces  of  the  hospital  property  offered 
welcome  and  safe  refuge  to  several  thousand  terror-stricken  men, 
women  and  children  fleeing  from  the  surrounding  flames. 

On  September  7,  1923,  the  Civic  authorities  asked  the  co- 
operation of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
relief  measures  throughout  the  devastated  areas  of  Tokyo.  At  this 
time,  through  the  courtesy  of  Aoyama  Gakuin,  school  buildings 
were  assigned  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  hospital  and  for  sev- 
eral weeks  the  Staff  took  relief  measures  in  operation. 

Prior  to  this,  Their  Imperial  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess 
Fushimi  also  visited  the  Hospital  and  made  a generous  contribution 
to  its  work. 

Field  Hospital  Donated 

In  Washington,  through  the  prompt  generosity  of  General 
Pershing,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  a complete  field  hospital  was 
immediately  shipped  from  Manila  for  the  use  of  St.  Luke’s,  and 
erected  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  15,  1923.  This  tent 
hospital  was  used  until  the  spring  of  1924  when,  temporary  build- 
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ings  having  been  erected,  the  patients  were  put  under  more  suitable 
shelter.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1924  a complete 
barrack  hospital  was  erected,  with  beds  for  approximately  225 
patients.  This  hospital  covered  the  entire  area  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  St.  Luke’s,  together  with  mission  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  Trinity  Cathedral,  St.  Margaret’s  School,  the  bishop’s 
residence  and  the  rectory.  The  new  hospital  buildings  were  put 
into  commission  in  June,  1924.  A community  hall  was  also  erected 
for  professional  and  social  purposes  and  later  three  barrack  resi- 
dences for  some  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 

Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  here  of  the  generous  gifts 
received  since  the  earthquake  from  the  Department  of  Home 
Affairs,  the  Earthquake  Disaster  Rehabilitation  Association,  under 
the  leadership  of  Prince  Tokugawa  and  the  Municipality  of  Tokyo  ; 
also  the  very  prompt  and  generous  assistance  rendered  the  hospital 
following  the  fire  of  January  13,  1925,  by  personal  friends  of 
the  institution  and  the  two  benefit  entertainments  given  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  and  Imperial  Theater. 

Fire  Comes  Again 

On  January  13,  1925,  two-thirds  of  these  buildings  were  swept 
away  by  fire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  lives  were  lost  either 
at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  the  year  previously,  or  at  this 
fire,  when  so  many  of  the  new  barrack  buildings  were  burned.  The 
financial  loss  amounted' to  more  than  Y300,000,  of  which  Y250,000 
was  recovered  through  insurance.  The  most  serious  loss  to  the 
Hospital  was  due  to  this  second  crucial  interruption  in  its  work 
in  little  more  than  a year,  and  the  long  months  of  waiting  neces- 
sary before  once  more  the  buildings  could  be  put  on  a partially 
supporting  basis  through  the  earnings  of  the  private  rooms.  The 
staff  was  again,  however,  untiring  in  its  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  hospital,  and  just  as  the  year  before  it  had  bravely  set  to 
work  to  restore  the  institution  to  its  full  efficiency,  undaunted  by 
the  wholesale  catastrophe  of  1923,  so  once  again  during  the  spring 
months  of  1925,  with  unflinching  courage  it  began  anew  to  restore 
the  hospital  to  public  usefulness  and  service.  By  May,  1925,  prac- 
tically all  the  hospital  buildings  had  been  restored,  with  an  exterior 
finish  practically  fireproof,  and  better  equipment  from  a practical 
and  professional  standpoint  than  theretofore. 

In  January,  1928,  a Y2, 000, 000  contract  for  the  first  two 
units  of  St.  Luke’s  International  Medical  Center  was  signed,  and 
the  clearing  of  the  land  was  promptly  begun. 

On  March  28,  1930,  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  with  impres- 
sive rites,  in  the  presence  of  T.  I.  H.  Prince  and  Princess  Chichibu, 
leaders  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  high  Government  official  and  a 
representative  gathering  of  Japanese  and  foreign  residents  of 
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Tokyo.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  McKim,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Wood, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  officiated  at  the  actual  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

School  Becomes  College 

The  College  of  Nursing  started  as  a School  of  Nursing  in 
1904  and  was  authorized  as  a college  in  1927  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  curriculum  and  standards  correspond  with  reg- 
istered schools  of  nursing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  requir- 
ing that  all  applicants  be  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools.  The 
purpose  of  the  college  is  to  give  to  qualified  young  women  of 
Japan  a course  of  instruction  of  three  years’  general  training  and, 
for  those  desiring  it,  a post-graduate  year  to  prepare  them  as 
supervisors,  instructors  or  assistants  in  schools  of  nursing  and 
as  public  health  nurses  and  teachers  in  schools  and  public  health 
centers.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  develop  teachers  and  nurses 
who  will  help  to  improve  the  methods  and  raise  the  standard  of 
nursing  education  in  Japan  or  serve  the  community  as  health 
teachers.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  university  men  and  women 
proficient  in  their  several  specialties  and  competent  to  give  the 
theoretical  instruction  which  is  so  essential  in  the  education  of  a 
nurse  in  accordance  with  modern  standards.  The  public  health 
post  graduate  course  is  open  to  any  graduate  nurse  who  complies 
with  the  standards  required  at  St.  Luke’s  and  is  given  the  same 
course  of  instruction  and  diploma  as  the  graduates  of  this  College 
of  Nursing. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  recognized  the  value  of  the 
school  and  granted  the  college  a gift  of  $400,000  to  endow  it. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  young  doctors  and  nurses  now 
under  development  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  a program  was  inau- 
gurated several  years  ago  to  establish  in  Kyobashi  Ward,  where 
St.  Luke’s  is  situated,  a Public  Health  movement,  laying  special 
emphasis  on  the  protection  and  care  of  children,  and  prophylactic 
measures  against  those  diseases  amenable  to  segregation,  vaccine 
and  sera  treatment.  Kyobashi  Ward  has  a population  of  approxi- 
mately 125,000  people  and  it  has  been  officially  designated  by  the 
municipal  authorities  as  a demonstration  and  training  center  for 
public  health  measures  and  procedures. 

In  early  March,  1933,  the  nurses  moved  from  the  various 
temporary  wooden  barrack  buildings  they  have  occupied  since  the 
earthquake  of  1923,  into  the  new  College  of  Nursing  building,  and 
are  now  settled  and  happy  in  their  comfortable  new  quarters. 
The  patients  will  be  moved  to  the  new  hospital  unit  very  soon 
after  the  formal  opening  ceremonies  today  and  tomorrow. 

— From  the  Japanese  Advertiser, 

Tokyo,  Japany  June,  1933. 
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The  Baker  Memorial 

The  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  is  satisfactorily  functioning 
as  a center  for  medical  service,  Dr.  J.  H.  Means  declared  in  Chi- 
cago before  the  congress  on  Medical  Education,  Medical  Licensure 
and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Discussing  the  functions  of  the  hospital,  he  said,  “I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  watching  the  Baker  Memorial  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  in  seeing  the  hos- 
pital staff  take  part,  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  in  the  care 
of  private  patients.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  medical 
practice,  if  it  is  to  be  reached  through  private  enterprise  at  all, 
must  be,  at  least  in  the  large  cities,  through  big  hospitals  of  that 
kind.  It  is  interesting,  it  seems  to  me,  to  see  the  interest  that  our 
staff  has  taken  in  the  Baker  Memorial.  At  first  they  were  quite 
skeptical  about  the  righteousness  of  having  their  fees  settled  by 
the  hospital,  limited  by  the  hospital,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  has 
been  going  for  two  years  now,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  it.  There  aren’t  any  kicks  from  them  at  all ; in  fact,  they 
are  delighted.  They  get  less  money  theoretically ; actually,  at  least 
in  these  times,  they  get  more,  because  the  hospital  makes  very 
much  better  collections  than  they  are  able  to  make  for  themselves. 
So  I think  the  destiny  of  practice  is  in  some  such  development 
of  big  hospitals  in  the  cities.  I should  think  in  the  smaller  places 
the  hospital  could  set  up  metastatic  institutions  that  it  could  supply 
through  its  staff,  and  take  care  of  perhaps  rural  problems  in  some 
such  similar  fashion.” 


Plasticine  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching 

Gertrude  Bolles  Thrasher,  ’28 

Dimmet  in  “The  Art  of  Thinking”  says,  “Most  of  our  mental 
operations  are  inseparable  from  images,  or  are  produced  by 
images.”  Often  one  sees  this  exemplified  in  the  nurses’  training 
schools. 

Intellectual  integrity  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  regard  the 
fundamental  facts  of  teaching  from  a scientific  point  of  view 
with  great  emphasis  placed  upon  psychological  principles. 

The  aim  should  be  to  utilize  as  many  of  the  student’s  senses 
as  possible.  The  presence  of  new  and  varied  stimuli  may  be  an 
impulse  of  approach  by  which  one  may  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion and  through  the  liberation  of  impulses  make  for  greater 
powers  of  memory. 
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Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  students  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  everything  as  a problem.  Endless 
preserverance  is  of  paramount  importance  if  one  wishes  to  attain 
this  goal.  Bad  results  spring  from  a pursuit  of  knowledge  without 
sufficient  thought  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  secured. 

The  use  of  illustrative  material  such  as  models,  manakins, 
fresh  and  preserved  specimens,  charts,  and  reproductions  of  slides 
and  pictures  through  a delineascope  enables  one  to  utilize  this  aim ; 
however,  even  in  the  largest  schools  only  a portion  of  this  equip- 
ment is  obtainable. 

The  writer  finds  that  plasticine  is  a valuable  aid  even  in  a 
school  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  unlimited  facilities  for 
teaching.  Many  wrong  impressions  have  been  cleared  by  its  use, 
or  better  still,  correct  impressions  have  been  formulated  at  the 
beginning.  For  example,  in  studying  a textbook  cell,  students  often 
receive  the  idea  that  a cell  is  flat,  with  little  or  no  thickness.  The 
illustrative  materials  commonly  used,  drawing  and  microscopic 
slides,  although  of  great  value  do  not  help  sufficiently  to  alter 
this  incorrect  impression. 

A cell  modelled  in  class  from  plasticine,  showing  the  impor- 
tant structures,  may  be  cut  completely  in  halves.  The  saggitial 
section  obtained  may  be  compared  to  the  drawing  and  slides,  thus 
giving  the  student  a true  mental  picture  at  the  start. 

Paper  cutting  may  be  used  and,  no  doubt,  is  of  some  value 
although,  as  with  drawings,  depth  cannot  be  shown ; however, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  applying  muscles  to  a cardboard  skeleton,  the 
student  will  find  help  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  a 
muscle  with  its  origin  and  insertion. 

Many  students  find  it  difficult  to  make  drawings,  while  they 
can  with  comparative  ease  model  the  same  structure  with  plasti- 
cine. On  some  occasions  the  two  may  be  combined,  as  in  making 
a chart  of  the  portal  system,  when  the  organs  may  be  drawn* 
labelled,  and  colored,  then  the  blood  vessels  shown  with  plasticine. 

Plasticine  can  be  used  to  illustrate  every  system  in  the  body. 
All  models  should  be  made  to  a scale  so  that  the  student  will  form 
and  keep  the  correct  conception  of  proportion.  The  organs  of 
each  system  may  be  modelled  roughly  in  studying  them  as  a whole ; 
later,  when  studied  separately,  a detailed  one  may  be  molded. 

A mold  of  plasticine  may  be  used  in  class  when  studying 
the  nervous  system,  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  brains  of 
the  fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammal,  ape,  and  man. 

Modelling  is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  value  in  studying  the 
circulatory  system.  The  comparative  size  and  structure  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  may  be  shown ; the  complete  venous  and  arterial 
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circulation  can  be  shown  on  an  outline  drawing  of  the  body  for 
both  adults  and  fetus. 

A model  of  the  entire  digestive  tract  can  be  used  in  nursing, 
dietetics,  and  anatomy  classes,  also  in  connection  with  surgery 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  system  to  describe  such  operations  as  gastro- 
enterostomy or  resection  of  the  stomach,  or  for  medical  classes 
to  demonstrate  such  conditions  as  an  hour-glass  stomach. 

Models  showing  the  growth  and  development  of  the  fetus 
can  be  made  for  use  in  classes  on  embryology  and  obstetrics.  A 
saggital  section  of  the  head  and  neck  patterned  to  show  the  tonsils, 
esophagus,  trachea,  pharynx,  and  the  ducts  opening  into  the  nasal 
and  buccal  cavity  is  useful  in  nursing  class  to  teach  how  to  direct 
the  tube  in  gastric  lavage  and  to  demonstrate  the  course  of  drain- 
age in  sinus  infections. 

Carefully  made  models  should  be  preserved  and  used  by 
different  departments.  White  cardboard  such  as  is  used  for  posters 
makes  the  best  background  although  the  light  gray  cardboard 
which  comes  between  X-ray  films  may  be  utilized  in  this  way. 
A color  scale  or  key  appears  on  each  model.  White  shellac  should 
be  applied  over  the  entire  surface  of  cardboard  and  plasticine. 
This  gives  a glazed  surface  which  adds  to  the  appearance  and 
will  aid  in  keeping  the  model  in  good  condition.  Other  models 
which  are  only  for  temporary  use  may  be  rolled  into  a mold  and 
reserved  for  future  use. 

Modelling  clay  is  available  in  small  amounts  as  play  wax 
which  is  packed  for  kindergarten  use ; however,  for  teaching 
purposes  it  is  more  practical  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  Manu- 
facturers of  school  supplies  sell  it  under  many  trade  names,  such 
as  sculptors’  clay,  modelling  clay,  play  wax,  and  plasticine.  Small 
packages  may  be  purchased  containing  the  rainbow  colors,  includ- 
ing gray  and  white ; for  larger  schools  the  same  is  obtainable  in 
bulk  in  five  or  ten-pound  boxes. 


News 

Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow  will  be  succeeded  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick  of  Detroit. 

Miss  Sophie  C.  Nelson,  named  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
as  a member  of  the  national  women’s  committee  for  1933  mobiliza- 
tion for  human  needs,  lives  at  12  Commonwealth  Avenue.  She 
was  elected  in  1930  president  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  at  the  biennial  convention  held  jointly  with 
the  American  Nurses  Association  and  the  National  League  of 
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Nursing  Education.  Also  she  served  as  director  of  the  visiting 
nurse  service  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Norris,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  sur- 
viving person  ever  employed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, will  celebrate  her  ninetieth  birthday  tomorrow  at  69  West- 
minster Street,  Hyde  Park.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  entered 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  remained  there  several 
years.  Her  husband  was  the  late  William  H.  Norris,  a Civil 
War  veteran  and  a well  known  insurance  agent  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
Norris  has  been  active  in  Camp  35,  W.R.C. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  America’s  most  distinguished  neuro- 
logical surgeon,  whose  appointment  as  Sterling  professor  of 
neurology  at  Yale  was  announced  yesterday  by  President  James 
Rowland  Angell,  has  been  Moseley  professor  of  surgery  at  Har- 
vard and  surgeon-in-chief  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston,  from  1912  until  1932  when  he  retired.  At  Yale  Dr.  Cush- 
ing will  devote  himself  to  literary  activities  and  research  to  the 
exclusion  of  clinical  work. 

London,  August  5 — Professor  George  R.  Minot  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  discoverer  in  1926  of  the  liver  treatment  for 
pernicious  anemia,  has  been  awarded  the  Moxon  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  London,  it  was  announced 
today.  Since  1921  Dr.  Minot  has  been  a dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  invited  Dr.  Leroy 
M.  S.  Miner,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School  to  deliver  the 
Ether  Day  Address  October  16,  the  eighty-seventh  anniversary 
of  the  first  public  use  of  ether  in  a surgical  operation.  The  anni- 
versary of  this  famous  demonstration,  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  the  annals  of  medicine,  has  been  kept  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  will  preside. 

News  that  will  interest  many  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  George 
Gilbert  Smith  is  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  his 
daughter  Mary  to  John  Sturtevant  White. 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Training  School  Caps  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Eunice 
Bradstreet,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price 
30  cents.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.00. 

Also  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  McKay,  14  Grand  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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Simmons  College  Summer  School 

Helen  Wood 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  Colleges  and  Universities 
reported  much  smaller  enrollments  than  usual  during  the  past 
summer  session,  the  number  of  nurses  registering  at  Simmons 
was  almost  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  When  we  note  that  the 
enrollment  of  nurses  was  greater  than  the  total  number  of  students 
in  all  other  departments,  we  realize  that  nurses  are  very  much  in 
earnest  in  this  matter  of  better  preparation  for  their  jobs. 

For  the  summer  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
really  became  a department  of  Nursing  Education,  for  no  public 
health  classes  are  conducted  during  the  summer  session.  The  largest 
class  was  the  one  in  Principle  of  Teaching  conducted  by  Prof. 
Roof  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  College.  The  enthusiasm 
and  appreciation  expressed  by  students  for  what  this  course  did 
to  help  them  in  their  educational  problems  in  the  hospitals  makes 
us  realize  how  much  we  need  more  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
for  those  who  are  assisting  in  or  supervising  the  teaching  of 
students  in  our  nursing  schools. 

The  next  largest  class  was  that  for  head  nurses,  a repetition 
of  the  course  given  by  Miss  Wood  in  the  spring.  Miss  Dill,  a 
graduate  of  the  Brigham  gave  the  course  in  ‘‘Methods  of  Teaching 
Nursing  Procedures” ; and  the  course  in  “Anatomy  & Physiology” 
was  given  by  Prof.  Holt  who  has  conducted  this  course  for  several 
summers. 

Some  of  the  students  who  took  only  one  course  were  also 
working  at  their  regular  hospital  jobs,  and  found  the  combina- 
tion rather  strenuous  for  hot  weather.  The  majority,  however, 
were  giving  full  time  to  study,  many  living  in  the  college  dormi- 
tory which  was  opened  for  summer  students.  The  spirit  of  earnest 
endeavor,  good-will  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  group  was 
very  apparent  to  both  students  and  instructors,  and  it  was  demon- 
strated by  those  who  had  done  similar  work  in  other  colleges  as 
well  as  by  those  who  were  taking  college  work  for  the  first  time. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  majority  of  nurses  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts ; but  the  other  New  England  states  were  represented 
as  well  as  were  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  even  Oregon. 

The  first  summer  classes  for  nurses  given  at  Simmons  College 
several  year  ago  were  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and  were 
underwritten  by  the  State  League  of  Nursing  Education  whose 
officers  had  long  been  trying  to  organize  classes  desired  by  instruc- 
tors and  supervisors  in  our  nursing  schools.  The  experiment  has 
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been  well  supported  from  the  very  first,  and  can  be  called  “an 
experiment”  no  longer.  The  nurses’  consciousness  of  their  need, 
and  the  interest  of  the  College  in  our  professional  growth  have 
combined  to  make  these  summer  classes  a fixed  part  of  the  Simmons 
College  program. 

1933-34 

Simmons  College  Offers  Courses  in  Ward  Administration 
and  Ward  Teaching 

These  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  head  nurses  and 
will  cover  problems  of  ward  management  and  ward  teaching  with 
group  discussion  as  an  important  factor. 

They  may  be  credited  toward  a B.S.  degree  if  the  student 
is  qualified  for  matriculation. 

Requirements : Applicants  must  have  completed  a high  school 
course,  or  equivalent ; must  be  registered  nurses  and  graduates  in 
good  standing  of  schools  of  nursing  of  approved  standards  giving 
at  least  two  years  of  training  in  hospitals  which  have  a daily 
average  of  at  least  fifty  patients;  and  must  present  credentials  of 
personal  fitness  for  the  course. 

Tuition  Fee : $15.00. 

Dates : Mondays  and  Thursdays,  5:00 — 5:50  P.M. 

(1)  Course  in  Ward  Administration  (Nursing  Education  3) 
will  be  given  the  first  half  year  for  fifteen  weeks,  begin- 
ning Thursday,  September  21st. 

(2)  Course  in  Ward  Teaching  (Nursing  Education  4)  will 
be  given  the  second  half  year  for  fifteen  weeks,  begin- 
ning January  22nd. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Ward  Teaching  must  have 
previously  taken  the  course  in  Ward  Administration  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

The  classes  will  be  limited  to  30  students. 

Special  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Marjory 
Stimson,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston.  Students  who  have  been  accepted  may  regis- 
ter and  pay  tuition  fees,  September  18th,  19th  or  21st,  between 
2 and  4 P.M. 

The  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

The  Loan  Fund  Committee  will  appreciate  contributions  to 
this  fund.  The  fund  is  especially  needed  now.  Send  contributions 
directly  to  Miss  Helene  G.  Lee,  Treasurer,  420  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  or  to  the  Training  School  office  stating  the  purpose. 
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Dear  M.  G.  H.  Alumna: 

When  you  write  your  check  for  dues  will  you  write  a second 
one  to  represent  your  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  useful  ac- 
tivities of  the  Alumnae  Association — the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund? 
You  recall  that  this  Fund  started  in  1929  and  that  in  1931  it 
reached  $2000.00  so  that  the  first  student  was  aided  in  that  year. 
A seventh  loan  has  just  been  made,  leaving  us  a balance  of  $218.00. 
The  users  of  the  Fund  have  been  faithful  in  repaying  loans  but, 
unless  we  have  your  help,  we  will  not  be  able  to  aid  other  Alumnae 
this  year. 

We  realize  how  many  demands  are  made  on  your  generosity 
but  we  feel  that  you  could  hardly  make  a better  investment  than 
a gift  which  would  help  some  promising  Alumna  become  a better 
head  nurse,  supervisor,  instructor,  administrator  or  public  health 
nurse.  Won’t  you  talk  to  your  friends  about  the  Fund,  secure 
their  contributions,  then,  look  over  your  own  budget  to  see  what 
sacrifice  you  can  make  in  order  than  an  Alumna  with  heavier 
burdens  than  yours  may  not  be  refused  a loan  for  graduate  study  ? 

With  confidence  that  you  will  show,  even  by  a small  gift,  that 
you  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Fund, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marjory  Stimson,  Chairman 
Annabelle  McCrae 
Helene  Lee 
Kathleen  Atto 
Helen  Redfern 

I enclose  (check)  (money  order)  for  the  sum  of  $ 

for  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund. 

Signed 

Make  checks  payable  to  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 
Mail  gifts  to  Helene  Lee,  Treasurer,  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 
420  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 
Newton  Nurses  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae  Journal. 
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N.  L.  N.  E. 

Calendars  will  not  be  sold  this  year  because  of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  state  associations  and  state  leagues 
with  this  method  of  raising  funds  for  the  League. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  calendars  has  in  past 
years  provided  one- fourth  of  the  income  for  the  support  of  the 
League’s  work. 

A letter  sent  out  from  Headquarters  solicits  contributions 
from  state  associations,  leagues  or  individuals  to  meet  the  $10, OCX) 
deficit  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  this  year,  which  was  formerly 
provided  for  by  the  sale  of  calendars. 

Your  contribution  may  be  sent  to  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Individual  or  assorted  Christmas  cards  with  matching  en- 
velopes may  be  ordered  in  lots  of  six  or  a dozen.  Forty-eight  cents 
per  dozen  or  twenty-four  cents  per  half  dozen. 


A New  Opportunity! 

Nurses  who  are  interested  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  most  recent  scientific  methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Middlesex  County  Sana- 
torium of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  is  offering  a splendid  new 
six  months’  postgraduate  course.  The  curriculum  as  planned  in- 
cludes a broad  range  of  subjects  which  will  be  studied  in  their 
relation  to  the  care  of  the  tuberculosis  patient. 

The  Middlesex  County  Sanatorium  offers  to  the  progressive 
nurse  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become  specialized  in  a branch 
of  nursing  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  in  demand.  In  order 
to  maintain  a high  standard,  only  those  from  accredited  nursing 
schools  requiring  a four  year  high  school  preparation  or  its  equiv- 
alent will  be  considered  as  candidates.  Further  information  regard- 
ing this  course  will  be  gladly  given  upon  request. 


M.  S.  N.  A.  Bulletin 
March  1933 

Honor  the  Founder  of  Mental  Hygiene  Movement 

The  tremendous  strides  made  in  public  education  in  mental 
hygiene  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  this  country  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  the  vast  field  still  untouched,  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  beds  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  occupied,  by  mental 
cases,  were  presented  by  speakers  last  night  at  the  “birthday 
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party”  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Clubrooms. 

Marking  its  twentieth  anniversary,  the  society  honored 
Clifford  W.  Beers  of  New  Haven,  founder  of  the  mental  hygiene 
movement  in  this  country,  whose  book,  “A  Mind  That  Found 
Itself,”  started  the  investigation  which  corrected  inhumanities  in 
patient  care  and  focused  public  attention  on  prevention  and  cure 
of  mental  diseases.  Mr.  Beers  was  presented  with  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Massachusetts  society. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  confinement  in  hospitals  for 
those  having  mental  disorders  is  not  for  life  or  necessarily  for 
long  periods,  according  to  Dr.  James  V.  May,  head  of  the  State 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  who  quoted  statistics  showing 
that  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  patients  in  such  hospitals  in  this  State 
at  any  one  time  are  released  within  thirty  days  or  less,  after  they 
have  been  admitted.  About  45  per  cent  are  released  within  six 
months,  and  56  per  cent  within  one  year.  Only  about  3 per  cent 
remain  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Other  speakers  were  D.  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  director  of  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic  Hospital  and  former  president  of  the  society, 
and  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  who  read 
a detailed  paper  entitled : “Fact  and  Fancy  in  Mental  Hygiene.” 
Herbert  C.  Parsons,  president  of  the  society,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Contributors 

Anna  M.  Taylor  (1928)  who  writes  on  “Teaching  of  Nurs- 
ing Procedures  on  the  Ward”  is  Director  of  Education,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the 
interesting  projects  which  she  is  undertaking  there. 

You  will  read  with  interest  “My  Garden — A Hobby”  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Chesley  Murray  (1893).  I visited  this  garden  in  June 
and  found  it  very  beautiful  with  the  many  varieties  of  iris  in 
full  bloom  showing  every  hue  and  color  known  to  iris.  It  had 
the  charm  of  short-lived  beauty.  It  is  a satisfying  hobby  and 
keeps  one  in  touch  with  nature.  Mrs.  Murray  is  also  interested 
in  philanthropic  work  in  Melrose. 


“God  Almight  first  planted  a garden  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures .” — Bacon. 
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News  and  most  interesting  literature  from  Miss  Helen  Ross 
Lade  (1918),  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  St. 
Luke’s  International  Medical  Center,  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  which  she 
took  part  as  Executive  Secretary  on  Sunday,  June  4,  1933.  The 
hospital  has  475  beds,  College  Nursing  Course  of  four  years.  It 
has  all  the  departments  of  a well  equipped  up-to-date  hospital, 
including  a Public  Health  Department,  furnishing  graduate  nursing 
service  to  a population  of  130,000.  The  article  written  by  Miss 
Lade  which  appears  in  this  issue  will  be  of  great  interest  to  her 
Alma  Mater. 


Appointments 

vMiss  Kathleen  Atto  appointed  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at 
McClean  Hospital. 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  M.  G.  H. 

Kathleen  Atto,  1922,  resigned  from  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  General  Hospital  to  accept  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  McLean  Hospital. 
She  assumed  her  new  responsibilities  in  August.  While  at  the 
General  Hospital  Miss  Atto  completed  the  requirements  for  her 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  received  that  degree  from  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  in  1931.  Both  by  academic  preparation  and 
experience  Miss  Atto  is  well  qualified  for  her  new  position.  She 
has  not  only  been  assistant  for  several  years,  but  she  has  nearly 
three  years’  experience  in  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing. 

Ruth  Sleeper,  1922,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  General  Hospital.  Miss 
Sleeper  came  to  her  new  position  well  prepared.  She  has  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Teachers  College  and  requires 
only  a summer  course  to  complete  the  requirements  for  her 
Master’s  degree.  She  has  spent  most  of  her  time  since  graduation 
in  the  teaching  field,  but  last  year  was  Acting  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Miss 
Sleeper  was  with  the  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Nursing  for  five  years.  The  organization  of  that  school  is  quite 
different  from  the  organization  of  this  school.  Miss  Sleeper  has 
brought  many  helpful  suggestions  from  Western  Reserve. 

We  have  sent  off  Miss  Atto  wishing  her  the  success  she 
deserves.  We  have  welcomed  Miss  Sleeper  knowing  that  her 
contributions  here  will  be  of  value. 
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Mary  Springer  (1926)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Prac- 
tical Instructor  at  the  Margaret  Pillsbury  Hospital,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

Lois  Ames  ( 1929)  has  resigned  as  Anesthetist  at  the  Baker 
Memorial  and  is  now  in  Dr.  Richard  Miller’s  office. 

Reta  Corbett  (1923)  as  Executive  Assistant  in  admitting 
office,  M.  G.  H. 

Agnes  G.  Patten  (1920)  is  Operating  Room  Supervisor  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Committee  A.  R.  C.  As  Chairman,  she  presides  at 
a Red  Cross  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Springfield,  Mon- 
day, October  16,  1933. 


College  Work 

Graduate  Nurses  on  Staff  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
who  attended  Columbia  for  the  Summer  Course : Linda  Burgess, 
1930;  Helen  Clark,  1931;  Marjorie  Johnson,  1929;  Ellen  Piper, 
1931 ; Jeanette  Wood,  1929. 

Other  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Graduates  who  at- 
tended Columbia  for  the  Summer  Course:  Mabel  Wheeler,  1913; 
Ruth  Harrington,  1932;  Mary  Jane  MacKay,  1911;  Faith  Dobbie 
Fuerbringer,  1910. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Graduates  attending  Teachers 
College  this  Fall:  Amanda  Hardy,  1926;  Winona  Abbott,  1930; 
Claire  Favreau,  1925;  Eileen  Young,  1920;  Ruth  Adie,  1919. 

Graduates  on  Staff  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  who 
took  Summer  Course  at  Simmons  College : Cordellia  King,  1932 ; 
Helen  French,  1928. 

Attending  Simmons  College  this  Fall:  Helen  Clark,  1931. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow  (1901)  attended  a summer  course 
of  Physical  Therapy  and  treatment  of  Infantile  Scoliosis  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 


Visitors  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the 
Summer : 

Daphne  Corbett,  1925,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Mary  M.  Springer,  1926,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Catherine  Smith,  1932,  Pittsdon,  Pennsylvania. 
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Evelyn  Baker  Denno,  1928,  Medford  Oregon. 

Eleanor  Smith,  1928,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Helen  M.  Carroll,  1924,  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  Berry  Jennings,  1923,  New  York  City. 

Claire  Favreau,  1925,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mary  Carter  Collidge,  1927,  Oakland,  California. 

Claire  Dennison,  1918,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Lottie  Potts,  1910. 

Sylvia  Perkins,  1928. 

Florence  Crocker,  1929,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
Katherine  McDonald,  1918,  on  her  way  to  California. 
Mildred  Taylor,  1923. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Stevenson,  1890. 


News  Items 

May  Rose  Kelly  Gullifer  (1916)  visited  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  August.  She  had  just  returned  from  a four 
months’  trip  around  the  world,  visiting  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily,  Africa, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  England. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August  23,  1933,  at  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  Nurses’  Home,  Miss  Josephine  Mulville  was  hostess  at 
a dinner  party  in  honor  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Parson.  Sixteen  nurses 
of  Base  Hospital  No.  6 were  present:  Annie  Robertson  (1910), 
Frances  Ladd  (1911),  Clara  Hyson  Ernst  (1910),  Catherine  Carl- 
ton (1910),  Catherine  Conrick  Tucker  (1913),  Rosella  Travers 
(1913),  Alice  Wescott  (1913),  Isabelle  Dewar  (1914),  Glee  Mar- 
shall Barter  (1914),  Angeline  Bagely  Matteoli  (1914),  Dorothy 
Tarbox  (1915),  Alice  Maude  Townsend  (1916),  Mary  Diamond 
Carey  (1916),  Margaret  Riley  (1916);  Flora  Inglis  and  Nellie 
Irving  Gibson,  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital  Graduates. 

Miss  Janet  Wood  (1929)  will  be  sent  as  a delegate  from 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  Association  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  to  be  held  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  October  16,  17,  18,  1933. 

The  many  friends  of  Hope  Wheelock  (1916)  were  delighted 
to  welcome  her  as  a visitor  in  September.  Miss  Wheelock  has 
spent  the  summer  at  home  with  her  mother  in  Calais,  Maine,  and 
made  rapid  strides  toward  a speedy  recovery. 
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Several  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  members 
were  among  the  thousand  visitors  who  attended  the  Century  of 
Progress  in  Chicago:  Miss  Johnson,  Ruth  Sleeper,  Laura  McEl- 
vana,  Elizabeth  Farrell,  Annie  Parry,  Josephine  Mulville,  Dorothy 
Tarbox,  Mildred  Banta,  Elizabeth  Hansen,  Mary  Springer. 

Olive  Roberts,  Graduate  of  Sargent’s  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, is  now  Social  Director,  succeeding  Miss  Murray. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  C.  Lund  (Constance  Graham,  1928)  from 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  visited  Mrs.  Lund’s  parents  in  Mansfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Sonia  Lindblade  (1927),  Marie  Cunningham  (1908),  and 
Katherine  P.  Sullivan  (1909),  have  been  patients  at  the  Baker 
Memorial. 

Jennie  McIntosh  (1902)  of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  spent  the  month  of  August  at  Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Mrs.  A.  Clayton  Parker  (Bertha  Blackwell,  1911)  spent  the 
summer  months  at  Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Miss  S.  Agnes  Garvey  (1901)  is  recovering  from  a very  badly 
fractured  ankle  at  her  cottage  in  Montrose,  California. 

Miss  Dorothy  Tarbox  (1913)  spent  her  vacation  at  her 
home  in  Westport,  Maine.  Lucy  Minnigerode,  Supt.  of  U.  S.  P. 
Health  Service,  vacationed  near  her. 

In  the  June  Quarterly  the  Item  of  News  mentioning  Louise 
Young  (1930)  should  have  been  printed  as  Madeline  M.  Young 
(1924). 

Miss  Marion  Manning’s  (1901)  many  friends  might  like  to 
know  she  has  returned  from  a very  interesting  trip  to  the  far  East 
visiting  many  countries,  including  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Miss 
Manning  is  now  living  at  the  Fenway  Club,  1126  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

Wenona  Abbott  (1930)  acted  as  Assistant  Night  Supervisor 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Elspeth  S.  Campbell  regret  her  recent  illness 
with  Bronchial  Pneumonia  following  her  vacation,  which  neces- 
sitated her  being  confined  in  the  Hospital  and  taking  a convalescent 
period  besides.  She  has  now  resumed  her  O.  P.  D.  duties. 
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We  regret  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  Miss  Sena  S.  Whipple 
(1893).  She  has  left  Pepperell  for  her  home  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

Mrs.  Fanny  F.  Layland,  nee  Pickup  (1908)  has  gone  to  Sid- 
ney, Australia,  for  an  eight  months’  trip  to  visit  friends. 

Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith  had  an  emergency  appendix  opera- 
tion in  July.  She  has  been  given  a five  months’  leave  of  absence 
from  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Althea  F.  Bolles  (1927)  is  taking  a post-graduate  course 
in  delivery  room  technic  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Miss  Anabell  McCrae  spent  the  first  part  of  her  vacation  in 
Montreal.  While  there  she  had  a pleasant  visit  with  Miss  Margaret 
MacFarlane  (1896)  who  wished  to  be  remembered  to  old  friends. 

Mrs.  Irving  Dana  Thrasher,  nee  Gertrude  E.  Bolles  (1928), 
has  resigned  her  position  as  Instructor  at  the  Melrose  Hospital. 
Dr.  Thrasher  has  been  appointed  as  resident  surgeon  at  the  Illinois 
Teaching  and  Research  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pearl  L.  Castile  is  at  the  present  time  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Pasadena  General  Hospital.  A letter  from  Elinor 
Beebe  said  that  she  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Peabody,  nee  Dorothy  Atkinson  (1916)  of 
Melrose  with  her  boys  Tyler  and  Alan  spent  the  summer  vacation 
at  Camp  Robin  Hood,  Sargentville,  Maine.  Mrs.  Peabody  is  the 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Parent  Teachers  in  Melrose. 

Mrs.  George  Henderson,  nee  Nina  Simpson  (1913)  was  in 
Boston  in  August  while  her  husband  was  being  treated  at  the 
Baker  Memorial  Hospital.  Her  many  friends  hope  for  his  speedy 
started  by  those  who  had  done  similar  work  in  other  colleges  as 
recovery. 

Miss  Helen  Redfern  (1907)  is  taking  a rest  from  teaching 
engagements  for  the  present  time.  She  is  at  Mt.  Desert  at  the 
present  time  enjoying  the  lovely  autumn  days  and  resting.  Her 
permanent  address  is  7 Washington  Street,  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ethel  M.  Robertson  (1928)  has  returned  from  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  She  was  a patient  on  Ward  I at  M.  G.  H.  and  was 
operated  on  August  31.  She  is  now  at  her  home  at  Manchester, 
N.  H. 
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Miss  Lillian  Morris  (1897)  spent  the  summer  at  St.  Andrew, 
N.  B. 

Miss  Helen  Jewell  (1900)  who  makes  her  home  in  Phila- 
delphia summered  at  Pidgeon  Cove,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  Bates  Haines,  graduate  of  the  Boston  Children’s  Hos- 
pital and  a popular  member  of  Base  Six  Nurse  Corps,  is  enjoying 
a motor  trip  through  England  and  Ireland  this  summer. 

Ruth  Railly  Wekerly  (1915)  has  a very  attractive  home  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Antique  furnishings,  old  brass  and  trailing 
ivy,  which  Mr.  Wekerly  calls  their  “hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon” have  made  a modest  apartment  a delightful,  restful  place. 
Mrs.  Wekerly  is  working  with  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Poor. 

Mrs.  Mae  Rodgers  Bates  ( 1916)  and  her  husband  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a modernized  old  Brooklyn  mansion  where 
they  love  to  entertain  their  many  friends.  One  evening  in  August 
they  were  hosts  to  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Anna  Bentley,  Miss  Hazel 
Gammon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings  (Mabel  Chalmers).  The 
household  is  enlivened  by  Mrs.  Bates’  five  pet  birds. 

Speaking  of  pets,  it  remains  for  Mrs.  Alice  Cleland  (1907) 
superintendent  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to'astonish 
her  friends  with  a fascinating  but  disconcerting  parrot  whose 
name  is  Joy.  His  conversational  abilities  are  remarkable  and  as  a 
mimic  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Sitting  alone  in  the  next 
room  to  Joy  it  is  impossible  at  time  to  know  whether  it  is  a bird  or 
a person  who  is  talking  or  laughing.  With  his  changes  of  voice 
he  sounds  like  a roomful  conversing.  He  is  a great  diversion  for 
a busy  hospital  executive. 

Miss  Parsons  enjoyed  an  evening  with  Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway 
(1915)  and  her  nice  family  in  their  attractive  home  in  Maplewood, 
N.  J.  Rosa  has  been  very  active  in  the  local  Woman’s  Club  and 
in  the  Parents-Teachers  Association  and  recently  has  accepted  a 
position  as  welfare  worker  in  connection  with  the  unemployed. 

If  all  the  superintendents  of  nurses  or  directors  of  nursing 
schools  could  be  as  comfortably  cared  for  as  is  Anna  Bentley 
(1915)  at  The  Brooklyn  Hospital  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
their  responsibilities  with  much  less  strain.  In  connection  with  her 
suite  Miss  Bentley  has  a charming  kitchen  with  an  electric  re- 
frigerator and  a well  trained  maid  to  cook  and  serve  meals  when 
she  wishes  to  eat  in  quietness. 
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Miss  Ellen  M.  Selby  is  spending  the  summer  in  San  Sebastian, 
Spain,  as  companion-secretary  to  a lady  whose  husband  is  con- 
nected with  the  embassy  in  Madrid.  The  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing of  Spain  seemed  too  good  to  pass  up  so  Miss  Selby  sublet 
her  apartment  to  some  ladies  who  were  delighted  to  get  it  and 
she  went  off  gaily  to  her  new  adventure  early  in  July. 

Mrs.  Golden  (Catherine  A.  Welsh,  1918)  gave  a group  of 
M.  G.  H.  nurses  a lovely  sunset  ride  by  the  ocean  one  hot  August 
evening,  in  her  handsome  Packard  car  which  is  characteristic 
of  her  thoughtfulness  for  M.  G.  H.  nurses  visiting  in  New  York. 


Out  in  the  Fields  with  God 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I lost  them  yesterday, 

Among  the  fields,  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees ; 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen, 

I cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay; 

Among  the  rustling  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  borne 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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School  News 

Miss  Clive  Roberts,  Social-Physical  Director 
Probationer’s  Party: 

In  the  first  week  of  September  eighty-four  new  students 
arrived  on  September  sixth.  Tea  was  served  by  the  Training 
School  Committee  on  September  eighth.  The  “Big  Sisters”  gave 
their  “Little  Sisters”  a party.  Dancing,  games  and  singing  were 
enjoyed. 

There  have  been  several  impromptu  card  and  fudge  parties 
to  become  acquainted.  Trips  have  been  taken  to  the  Boston  Art 
Museum,  Cambridge,  and  the  State  House. 

The  Glee  Club  held  its  first  meeting  on  October  fifth.  They 
are  rehearsing  for  a Christmas  Cantata  which  is  very  lovely. 

On  September  twenty-seventh  in  the  Interscholastic  Tennis 
Tournament  Massachusetts  General  played  singles  and  doubles 
with  the  Newton  Hospital.  The  M.  G.  H.  won  the  doubles  but 
lost  the  singles  to  Newton.  On  September  thirtieth  the  M.  G.  H. 
played  the  finals  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Our  players 
this  year  are  Miss  English,  Miss  Belcher,  doubles  and  Miss  Hail, 
singles.  The  graduate  tournament  was  finished  September  twenty- 
fifth.  Miss  S.  Burgess  was  winner,  6-1,  6-4,  and  Miss  Jones  was 
runner  up. 

On  September  twenty-ninth  we  had  a theater  party  to  see 
“Music  in  the  Air.” 

A recreation  committee  has  been  elected  from  the  student 
body.  This  committee  will  decide  what  type  of  activities  the  girls 
want.  Swimming  and  Basketball  have  been  started. 

A general  exodus  is  going  on  from  the  Walcott  House  of  late 
with  many  of  the  class  of  1933  completing  their  course. 
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3tt  Hiemoriam 

Philena  E.  Thompson  (1886) 
Died  May  22,  1933 
Newcastle,  Maine 

Mrs.  Alfred  Chaplin 
(Jean  W.  Macpherson,  1896) 
Died  January  24,  1933 
Montreal,  Canada 

A.  Maud  Grierson  (1900) 
Died  September  8,  1933 
Mankato,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  James  S.  Kennedy 
(Edith  T.  Copp,  1902) 

Died  January,  1933 
West  Medford,  Massachusetts 
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Jean  W.  MacPherson  Chaplin 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  friends  and  class- 
mates of  Jean  Macpherson  (Mrs.  Alfred  Chaplin)  will  hear  of 
her  passing  away  in  Montreal  on  January  24th,  1933,  after  an 
illness  of  many  months. 

She  entered  the  training  school  of  the  M.  G.  H.  in  1894, 
graduating  in  1896  and  between  that  date  and  1899  did  private 
nursing  in  Boston. 

She  went  to  Porto  Rico  as  a nurse  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret  from  Boston. 
They  were  the  first  American  nurses  to  land  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
they  received  a wonderful  reception.  The  first  night  she  arrived 
at  the  hospital  and  reported  for  duty,  she  had  fifty  men  with  typhoid 
to  look  after  and  with  the  use  of  but  one  thermometer  and  drink- 
ing cup. 

She  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1899 
as  assistant  to  Jessie  Brown,  another  of  our  graduates  of  that  time, 
and  when  the  latter  married  Mr.  Jaggard,  Jean  Mcpherson  became 
the  head  of  the  Hospital.  She  resigned  from  there  in  the  Spring 
of  1903,  returning  to  Canada  and.  later  married. 

During  the  World  War  she  was  never  idle,  sewing  and  collect- 
ing the  required  things  to  be  put  in  the  soldiers’  boxes  sent  by 
the  Khaki  Club  of  Montreal  to  the  men  overseas. 

Both  in  her  profession  and  out  of  it  hers  was  a wonderful 
life  of  devotion  to  others. 


Philena  E.  Thompson 

Miss  Philena  E.  Thompson  (1886)  died  at  Newcastle,  Maine, 
on  May  22,  1933,  after  a lingering  illness. 

Miss  Thompson  was  a private  nurse  of  rare  ability,  much 
loved  by  patients  and  friends.  She  also  served  at  Chickamauga 
during  the  Spanish- American  War.  After  returning  from  active 
service,  she  made  her  home  at  Newcastle,  Maine.  Her  ashes  were 
taken  to  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  her  former  home. 


Marcus  Aurelius  said,  “No  longer  talk  about  the  kind  of  man 
that  a good  man  ought  to  be — but  be  such.” 
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Marriages 

April  19,  1933,  in  Boston.  Margaret  Kirby  (1924)  to  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  are  living  at 
108  Prescott  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Sadie  I.  Rowter  (1918)  to  Mr.  Everett  Trask.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trask  are  living  in  Lucerne,  Lake  County,  California. 

July  22,  1933,  in  Boston.  Pearl  Martin  (1933)  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Smith  Cobb. 

August  10,  1933,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Mildred  E.  Crowe 
(1928)  to  Mr.  Arnold  Meisner. 

July  6,  1933,  in  Whitby,  Ontario.  Louise  Holmes  (1924)  to 
Dr.  Edward  Franklin  Foster  Copp. 

July  8,  1933,  at  Morrisville,  Vermont.  Shirley  May  LeBaron 
(1930)  to  Phillip  Andrews  Raspe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Raspe 
are  living  at  105  Hillside  Road,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

September  17,  1933,  in  New  York  City.  Phyllis  Rivard  (1931) 
to  Dr.  Edward  A.  Galt. 

September  20,  1933,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Marjorie 
Lane  (1927)  to  Mr.  William  Smith. 


Births 

On  June  13,  1933.  A son,  Stanley  Wayne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Wayne  Harshfield  (Elizabeth  C.  Brown,  1926). 

July  10,  1933.  A son  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fuller  (Edith 
Record,  1928). 

July  25,  1933,  in  Westbrook,  Maine.  A son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clifford  R.  Thompson  (Helen  E.  Bancroft,  1920). 

July  28,  1933.  A son,  Clifton  Alan  Gaskill,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millard  T.  Gaskill  (Marion  Griffeth,  1924). 

August,  1933.  A son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Patterson 
(Dorothy  Reny,  1930). 
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Changes  of  Address 

Mrs.  Irving  Dana  Thrasher,  nee  Gertrude  E.  Bolles  (1928) 
1136  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Kathleen  H.  Atto,  McLean  Hospital,  Waverly,  Massachusetts. 

Josephine  Drew  (1889),  10  Los  Robles  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
California. 

Mrs.  Phillip  A.  Raspe,  nee  Shirley  LeBaron  (1930),  105  Hills- 
dale Road,  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Marion  Manning  (1901),  Fenway  Club,  1126  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Ethel  M.  Robertson  (1928),  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Sarah  Parsons,  1197  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Suite  37. 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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Smith  Patterson  Company 

Diamond  ^Merchants  and  Jewelers 

51  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
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UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

( Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms,  $7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  of  toe  Suffolk  counts  Nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 
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Board  and  lodging,  $1.50  per  day  for  student  nurses ; $2.00  per  day  for 
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Application  blanks  for  membership  may  be  procured  from  the  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable 
in  advance  on  receipt  of  bill  from  treasurer. 
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Editorials 

A Happy  New  Year  to  Everyone! 

We  are  back  again  at  the  threshold  of  a new  Christmas  with 
its  old,  old  message  which  is  ever  new  and  heartening. 

We  are  glad  of  the  happy  custom  that  permits  us  to  show 
appreciation  of  our  friendship.  We  are  glad  that  the  spirit  of 
this  happy  season  and  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  Christmas- 
tide  breaks  the  routine  of  our  busy  lives  for  a few  days  and 
weeks,  and  helps  us  to  share  the  joys,  and  even  the  sorrows  with 
our  good  friends. 

As  we  start  the  year  1934  in  the  company  of  old  and  new 
friends,  may  our  resolutions  be  turned  as  never  before  to  sharing, 
to  friendly  help,  and  to  kindness. 
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Touch  Hands 

Ah,  friends,  dear  friends,  as  years  go  on  and  heads  get  gray — 
how  fast  the  guests  do  go ! 

Touch  hands,  touch  hands,  with  those  that  stay. 

Strong  hands  to  weak,  old  hands  to  young,  around  the  Christmas 
board,  touch  hands. 

The  false  forget,  the  foe  forgive,  for  every  guest  will  go  and 
every  fire  burn  low,  and  cabin  empty  stand. 

Forget,  forgive,  for  who  may  say  that  Christmas  day  may  ever 
come  to  host  or  guest  again. 

Touch  hands ! 

— W.  H.  H.  Murray. 


KEEP  us,  O God,  from  pettiness : let  us  be  large  in  thought, 
in  word,  in  deed. 

Let  us  be  done  with  fault-finding,  and  leave  off  self-seeking. 

May  we  put  away  all  pretense  and  meet  each  other  face  to  face — 
without  self-pity  and  without  prejudice. 

May  we  never  be  hasty  in  judgment  and  always  be  generous. 

Let  us  take  time  for  all  things : Make  us  to  grow  calm,  serene, 
gentle. 

Teach  us  to  put  into  action  our  better  impulses,  straightforward 
and  unafraid. 

Grant  that  we  may  realize  it  is  the  little  things  that  create  differ- 
ences; that  in  the  big  things  of  life  we  are  at  one. 

And  may  we  strive  to  touch  and  to  know  the  great,  common 
woman’s  heart  of  us  all,  and, 

O Lord  God,  let  us  forget  not  to  be  kind. 

— Mary  Stuart. 


Carol  Singing 

Part  of  the  Christmas  tradition  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  handed  down  through  the  years  is  the  Carol  Singing 
on  Christmas  Eve  by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  and  his  strolling  carol- 
lers — a charming  version  of  the  English  “Wait” — before  the  Bul- 
finch  front;  then  at  the  dawn  as  the  glorious  day  is  heralded  the 
student  body  go  in  procession  from  ward  to  ward  through  the 
halls  and  the  “brick  corridor”  of  our  historic  institution  greeting 
the  patients  with  the  peaceful  harmony  of  “Silent  Night,  Holy 
Night,”  “Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,”  or  “Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest”  and  “Noel ! Noel !” 
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Only  those  who  have  experienced  occasions  like  this  can 
realize  the  great  thrill,  the  real  joy,  the  spiritual  uplift  it  gives 
one  to  participate  in  so  worthy  a privilege. 

Carol  Singing  in  the  early  morning  was  started  by  the  nurses 
on  Christmas  1910. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot  started  singing  carols  Christmas  1911. 


A New  Year  Begins 

Before  the  fire  I sat  and  dreamed 
Of  all  the  things  that  I would  do 
In  the  bright  days  that  stretched  ahead 
In  the  young  year  so  brave  and  new. 

I would  be  gayer,  for  I knew 
A little  more  of  joy  and  song; 

I would  sit  quiet  at  sunset-time 
And  watch  the  color  creep  along 
The  great  arch  of  the  western  sky, 

I would  discover  how  the  clouds 
Piled  up  so  white  and  high. 

I would  find  hours  to  work  and  rest 
Within  my  garden’s  small  domain ; 

I would  seek  out  old  books  I loved 
And  scan  their  pages  once  again ; 

I would  find  moments  through  the  months 
To  talk  with  friends  more  frequently; 

Oh,  what  a wealth  of  happiness 
The  coming  year  would  bring  to  me ! 

And  then,  a single  flame  leaped  high, 

Flickered,  and  climbed  far  out  of  sight; 

It  seemed  to  whisper  through  the  night. 

Slowly  I thought : my  little  store 
Seemed  very  bare  of  gifts  to  bring; 

“What  will  you  bring  this  fresh  New  Year?” 

It  seemed  to  whisper  through  the  night. 

Slowly  I thought : my  little  store 
Seemed  very  bare  of  gifts  to  bring; 

But  all  at  once  my  heart  was  glad, 

I had  that  rare  and  priceless  thing, 

That  gift  all  other  gifts  above — 

My  eyes  smiled  into  the  bright  fire. 

“I  am  no  pauper,”  I cried  out, 

“I  can  give  richly — love!”  — Eleanor  G.  R.  Young. 
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The  Joy  of  Doing  Things 

The  other  day  I visited  a student  nurse  who  was  convalescing. 
It  gave  me  great  joy  to  watch  her  fingers  accomplish  the  beauti- 
ful fancy  stitches  in  a variety  of  colors,  “Persian  colors”  she  called 
them,  on  the  garment  she  was  making.  There  was  a delight  about 
her  eye,  a radiance  about  her  face — almost  a moral  uplift — from 
her  achievement  with  the  beautiful  handwork.  She  was  uncon- 
sciously thinking,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  she  would  derive 
from  a painting,  “with  my  own  hands  I have  produced  this  beau- 
tiful work.”  This  is  art. 

It  is  the  accomplishment  of  something  with  the  hand  that 
has  the  power  of  pleasing  the  eye.  No  purchase  of  a machine 
made  garment  could  do  that. 

Nurses  and  women  everywhere  should  be  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate handwork  as  a source  of  satisfaction,  pleasure  and  moral 
uplift.  If  you  derive  no  pleasure  from  your  handwork,  you  are 
unfortunate. 

“Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  th’  action  fine.” 


Our  Membership  Committee  are  doing  all  they  can  to  interest 
our  Alumnae  in  joining  their  Association.  Each  new  member  re- 
ceives a measure  of  satisfaction — as  when  she  joins  her  Alumnae 
she  is  more  nearly  a part  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

For  the  small  investment  of  four  dollars  and  a-half  you  be- 
come automatically  a member  of  your  District,  State  and  National 
Organization.  All  this  for  a small  weekly  investment  of  eight  and 
two-thirds  cents!  Where  can  a larger  return  be  found? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a single  log  burn  in  a fire  place  ? 
It  cannot  be  done  successfully.  It  takes  kindling  to  make  one  log 
burn.  If  you  try  to  nurse  by  yourself,  you  loose  your  nursing 
enthusiasm.  You  need  the  kindling  from  your  Hospital,  Alumnae 
and  Nurses’  Association  to  help  you  g'low  and  blaze,  and  if  you  do 
not  need  them  yourself  you  should  be  there  to  keep  the  fires  burn- 
ing for  your  classmates. 


As  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Quarterly  Record  comes  to 
an  end  and  we  close  the  volume,  we  think  of  the  coming  year  with 
the  hope  of  making  the  Quarterly  meet  the  benefit  of  the  Alumnae. 
Each  volume  of  our  Quarterly  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  any 
other  year — change  is  the  test  of  life  and  growth. 
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Our  Quarterly  was  founded  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  Alumnae  with  an  organ  of  communication,  for  all  members 
and  the  school  they  graduated  from.,  as  an  additional  bond  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  each  other.  The  Quarterly  is  trying  to  obtain 
items  of  news  and  articles  of  interest  to  all  Alumnae  and  to  be  a 
forum  where  material  of  nursing  import  and  interest  may  be  fre- 
quently discussed.  The  Editorial  Staff  would  be  glad  of  any  sug- 
gestion or  information  from  members. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  here  to  all  Alumnae  who 
have  contributed  news  and  copy  to  make  possible  the  Quarterly 
publication. 


A Christmas  Party  in  the  Children’s  Ward 

Ellen  Z.  Piper,  (1931) 

Thanksgiving  with  its  atmosphere  of  turkeys  and  cornstalks 
has  scarcely  faded  from  the  child’s  attention,  when  thoughts  of 
Christmas  and  Santa  Claus  become  the  center  of  all  his  eager 
curiosity.  Thoughts  of  Santa  always  conjure  up  pictures  of  a 
Christmas  tree,  which  in  turn  give  rise  to  the  question  “What  will 
Santa  Claus  bring  to  me  this  year?”  Then  frowns,  shadows  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  creep  over  the  faces  of  the  children 
because  they  are  in  a hospital  ward.  They  will  not  be  home  for 
the  Christmas  tree  and  Santa.  Soon  the  frowns  are  changed  to 
smiles  and  the  shadows  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  are  dis- 
pelled, for  word  quickly  gets  about  that  Santa  Claus  knows  no 
limits,  that  he  will  surely  find  his  way  to  the  hospital  with  gifts 
because  children  are  there  and  he  never  forgets  children  at  Christ- 
mastide. 

Now  the  Christmas  spirit  is  in  the  air!  For  days  the  ques- 
tions of  moment  are  “I  wonder  what  Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  ?”, 
“I  hope  he  brings  me  a doll !”,  “I  hope  he  brings  me  a fire  engine  !”, 
“I  hope  he  brings  me  an  electric  train!”  and  hope  runs  high. 

Managing  the  children  these  days  before  Christmas  is  not 
such  an  arduous  task  as  at  other  times.  An  admonition,  “I  will 
tell  Santa  Claus  not  to  bring  you  any  toys,”  will  soon  quiet  the 
noisy,  unsatisfied  or  hard-to-manage  child. 

Here  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  kind  ladies 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  Santa 
brings  his  good  cheer  and  his  sack-load  of  gifts  to  the  children 
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who  are  away  from  home  for  Christmas  confined  to  our  hospital 
ward.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  occupational  workers  and  the 
Training  School  officers,  a tree  is  set  up  on  the  ward  about  a 
week  before  Christmas  and  decorated  as  well  as  a tree  in  any 


private  home.  For  weeks  before  Christmas  the  children  in  the 
ward,  under  the  guidance  of  the  occupational  therapists,  are  en- 
gaged in  making  decorations  for  the  tree.  Along  with  the  usual 
Christmas  decorations,  they  string  endless  yards  of  pop-corn 
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which  adds  to  the  festive  appearance  of  the  tree.  It  is  their  tree 
and  oh,  how  anxious  they  are  to  make  these  decorations  as  perfect 
as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  their  little  hands  permit  so  that  every- 
thing may  be  in  readiness  when  Santa  decides  to  come. 

Each  day  their  fervor  is  at  a higher  pitch,  hope  increases  and 
eyes  grow  brighter.  At  last  the  tree  is  put  in  place.  The  occu- 
pational therapists  and  the  children  who  are  able  to  be  up  and 
around  then  busy  themselves  with  the  decorations.  Those  chil- 
dren who  are  confined  to  their  beds  look  on  with  beaming  coun- 
tenances, hoping  they  will  be  well  enough  to  get  up  before  Santa 
Claus  arrives. 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  nurses  for  of  course  each  child 
has  to  write  a letter  to  Santa,  and  they  must  help  spell  all  the  big 
words.  The  letters  are  collected  when  the  children  are  deep  in 
sleep  and  (in  the  seclusion  of  her  room),  the  head  nurse  finds 
out  what  Santa  Claus  must  bring  for  each  child.  No  child  must 
be  denied  what  he  most  desires.  A list  of  what  is  needed  for  each 
one  is  then  given  to  the  Volunteer  Workers  of  the  Junior  League, 
who  must  rush  through  the  shopping  crowds,  going  from  store  to 
store  buying  this  vast  assortment  of  toys  so  that  no  child’s  faith 
in  Santa  shall  be  shaken. 

The  gifts  are  brought  to  the  hospital  and  the  headnurse  must 
hurry  her  daily  routine  work,  give  up  her  off-duty  time  and  bundle 
up  each  gift  in  Christmas  style,  then  place  a name  on  it  so  Santa 
Claus  will  not  get  mixed  up  the  day  of  the  distribution.  All  this  is 
a labor  of  love  for  the  Ladies  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  the 
Occupational  Therapists,  and  the  nurses  because  when  there  is 
love,  work  is  not  labor  unless  it  be  called  the  labor  of  love.  Surely 
it  is  a labor  of  love  to  help  bring  a little  sunshine,  happiness  and 
joy  into  the  lives  of  the  sick  little  ones  at  the  most  joyous  season 
of  the  year. 

In  order  that  the  sponsors  may  attend  the  festivities,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  hold  the  party  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas. On  this  day  the  Pediatric  Staff,  the  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  with  her  assistant  and  supervisors  and  the  Ladies  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  assemble  in  the  children’s  ward.  This  gath- 
ering is  a notice  to  the  children  that  Santa  will  soon  be  around, 
for  why  else  are  these  distinguished  people  all  gathered  here  ? On 
no  other  day  during  the  year  do  they  gather  thus.  They  must  be 
waiting  for  someone  of  importance  and  who  else  could  be  so  im^ 
portant  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  Santa  Claus,  himself ! 

Now  all  eyes  are  on  the  doors ! In  walks  Santa,  in  the  person 
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of  one  of  the  House  Officers,  all  dressed  up  in  red  and  white  with 
his  high  black  boots — all  the  way  from  the  frozen  north.  Shouts 
of  glee  and  joy  go  up,  for  at  last  what  the  children  have  been  pre- 
paring for,  waiting  for,  hoping  for  has  come  to  pass.  Santa  has 
arrived ! 

The  little  ones  who  are  up  and  about  stand  a little  in  awe, 
afraid  to  approach  him.  But  soon  his  kindly  greeting,  his  friendly 
handshake  destroy  any  temerity  and  the  party  is  in  full  swing 
with  Santa  Claus  the  center  of  attraction.  Santa  gives  a few 
words  of  cheer.  Then  the  big  event  of  the  year  for  the  children, 
the  real  drama  of  the  day,  is  enacted.  Santa  knows  each  one  by 
name,  and  gives  each  child  just  what  he  asked  for  in  his  letter. 
Joy  reigns  supreme.  Everyone  is  satisfied.  Sickness,  lameness, 
pains  and  aches  are  forgotten;  only  the  thought  of  Santa  Claus’ 
goodness  holds  a place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  little  ones. 
Yes,  joy  reigns  also  for  the  adults  gathered  about.  For  whose 
emotions  are  so  dulled  or  so  frozen  that  they  can  fail  to  be  aroused 
when  little  hearts  are  made  happy,  light  and  gay ! 

The  grown  folk,  too,  are  not  forgotten  by  Santa,  for  he  has 
a bag  of  candy  for  everyone  present  to  show  that  although  he 
comes  especially  for  the  children,  he  plays  no  favorites ; his  love  is 
universal.  The  candy  for  the  children  is  held  until  Christmas 
day.  On  that  day  visitors  are  allowed,  and  lest  any  child  be 
otherwise  forgotten  on  Christmas,  he  has  his  candy  at  least. 

This  is  how  the  children,  confined  to  the  ward  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  have  Santa  Claus  and  all  he  stands  for, 
brought  to  them  by  kind,  thoughtful  people.  The  little  Christmas 
party  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  between  joy  and  sorrow, 
pleasure  and  pain,  peace  and  disappointment  for  these  little  ones 
in  a hopsital  ward,  away  from  home  and  loved  ones  at  Christmas 
time. 


Children’s  Heart  Primer  Is  Issued 

The  committee  for  the  Home  Care  of  Children  With  Heart 
Disease,  under  auspices  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  today 
published  a primer — the  first  of  its  kind — for  nurses  and  parents 
of  cardiac  children. 

The  book  is  called  “Short  Lessons  for  ‘Rheumatic’  Families,” 
and  contains  much  valuable  advice  as  to  symptoms,  danger  signals 
and  sound  rules  of  living.  The  booklet  may  be  obtained  through 
the  hospital  or  the  New  England  Heart  Association. 


Unlock  the  door  this  evening 
And  let  the  gate  swing  wide, 
Let  all  who  call  for  shelter 
Come  speedily  inside. 

What  if  your  yard  be  narrow  ? 

What  if  your  house  be  small  ? 
There  is  a Quest  is  coming 
Will  glorify  it  all. 


— Joyce  Kilmer. 
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Cfjristmag  Greeting 


Christmas  is  the  one  time  in  the  year  when  good-will  is  ac- 
cepted at  face  value. 

How  fortunate  it  is  and  how  fitting  that  our  Hospital,  too, 
takes  on  some  of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  cheer.  Rooms  and  cor- 
ridors are  transformed  by  the  Christmas  green  and  holly,  and  the 
soft  glow  from  the  tapers  “preparing  the  way”  for  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child. 

Patients  feel  the  change ; they  are  cheered  by  the  Christmas 
Carols  sung  by  nurses  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  through- 
out the  night  by  the  brightly  lighted  Christmas  trees  on  the  grounds 
and  around  the  buildings. 

At  Christmas  time  we  realize  most  clearly  the  full  purpose  of 
the  Hospital,  building  human  happiness  by  restoring  the  founda- 
tion of  all  happiness — health,  cheer  and  character. 

We  wish  for  the  M.  G.  H.  a Merry  Christmas  and  inspira- 
tion toward  achievements  throughout  the  New  Year. 
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The  Trained  Nurse  and  the  Depression 

By  Carolyn  Conant  Van  Blarcom 
In  The  Nation , October  11,  1933. 

To  some  nurses  the  depression  has  brought  utter  heartbreak- 
ing devastation : to  others,  one  of  the  best  lessons  ever  given  to  a 
group  or  an  individual.  The  explanation  of  these  widely  differing 
effects  is  to  be  found  in  the  individual  nurse’s  reasons  for  study- 
ing nursing,  the  character  of  her  personal  equipment,  and  the 
place  filled  by  her  work  in  the  whole  pattern  of  her  life.  The 
profession  as  a group  cherishes  a fine  ideal  of  what  a nurse  should 
be,  but  as  long  as  nurses  are  recruited  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
human  beings  there  will  be  many  who  depart  widely  from  this 
ideal. 

The  nurse  as  she  is  commonly  visualized  today  is  a normal, 
conscientious,  intelligent  young  woman  who  needs  or  wants  an 
occupation.  An  enormous  variety  of  opportunities  is  open  to  such 
a young  woman.  That  from  them  all  she  chooses  nursing  is  very 
largely  due  to  her  innate  maternalism,  although  she  may  not  her- 
self recognize  this  influence.  The  instinct  is  there,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  relieving  and  protecting  those  who  are  suffering  and  need 
her  help  is  the  lure  that  draws  many  young  women  to  hospital 
doors.  Unquestionably  a goodly  number  take  up  nursing  for 
more  obvious  reasons.  The  training  is  an  inexpensive  prepara- 
tion for  earning  a living;  it  may  offer  the  only  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  an  uncongenial  home ; it  may  seem  to  offer  a round  of 
romantic  possibilities ; it  may  be  the  first  step  in  a well-thought- 
out  plan  for  a life  of  service;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  valuable 
preparation  for  meeting  the  general  demands  of  life. 

Whatever  is  back  of  her  choice,  the  average  young  woman 
who  enters  the  nursing  profession  is  markedly  improved  by  the 
experience.  She  grows  more  tender,  more  generous,  and  more 
understanding  as  her  contact  with  human  suffering  widens.  It 
becomes  second  nature  to  her  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  others. 
She  often  contributes  a generous  part  of  her  earnings  toward  the 
support  of  those  less  fortunate  than  herself — helps  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  home,  educates  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
gives  gratuitous  care  to  sick  friends  and  relatives,  and  far  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  realized,  further  impoverishes  herself 
by  relieving  needy  patients  in  the  course  of  her  rounds. 

But  in  spite  of  her  selfless  concern  for  those  to  whom  she 
brings  care  and  solace,  such  a nurse  is  still  a normal  thinking, 
feeling  woman  whose  own  life  goes  on.  And  this  life  of  her  own 
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is  likely  to  be  pitifully  starved,  lived  as  it  is  on  the  fringe  of  other 
people’s  lives,  never  quite  belonging  to  herself,  and  united  only 
by  their  misfortune  to  those  other  lives  about  her.  The  normal, 
thinking,  feeling  woman  could  not  continue  to  be  normal  for  very 
long  if  her  emotional  life  consisted  solely  of  suffering  with  other 
people.  A nurse’s  poise,  strength,  and  efficiency  survive  because 
of  a certain  sense  of  security  and  certain  compensations  in  her 
own  inner  life.  One  is  the  intense  gratification  she  derives  from 
being  able,  through  her  earnings,  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  to 
whom  she  gives  her  protecting  affection.  Another  is  represented 
by  a room  or  small  apartment  where  her  own  possessions  are 
always  waiting  to  surround  her  with  an  intimate  and  very  precious 
sense  of  home.  There  are,  of  course,  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion. But  the  sustained  satisfaction  of  her  maternalism,  vicarious 
though  it  be,  which  she  gets  from  providing  protection  and  op- 
portunity for  those  she  loves,  and  of  her  domesticity,  from  the 
possession  of  even  a tiny  home  of  her  own,  has  a steadying,  rest- 
ful effect.  Tranquility  in  her  own  inner  life  greatly  increases 
her  capacity  for  work. 

The  effect  of  unemployment  upon  a nurse  of  the  caliber  I 
have  just  described — whether  engaged  in  private  duty,  hospital, 
or  public-health  work — has  been  almost  devastating.  The  satis- 
faction of  enriching  the  lives  of  those  she  loves  has  been  replaced 
by  haunting  anxiety  for  their  welfare  and  the  fear  that  she  may 
even  become  a burden  upon  them.  This  and  the  loss  of  her  own 
restful  sanctuary,  with  all  that  that  implies,  frequently  render  her 
utterly  unfit  to  give  satisfactory  service  to  those  who  need  her 
care  and  can  pay  for  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  other  self-supporting 
women  give  help  to  their  families  and  have  suffered  acutely  when 
forced  to  stop,  and  have  been  deeply  scarred  by  the  loss  of  their 
own  room  or  apartment.  But  through  the  inevitable  association 
of  the  nurse’s  inner  life  with  her  professional  duties,  unemploy- 
ment has  seemed  to  result  in  a more  serious  psychological  wound 
for  her  than  for  women  of  most  other  groups.  Intangible  though 
this  injury  may  be,  it  is  one  of  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
depression. 

Very  frequently  a previously  valuable  nurse  has  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  employment,  lack  of  which  was  destroying  her, 
because  the  pressure  of  her  own  anxieties,  together  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  factors  that  preserved  her  mental  health,  made  her 
unbearably  depressing  and  irritating  to  her  patients,  I may  seem 
to  give  undue  attention  to  this  intangible  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  the  nurse  and  the  depression.  But  its  significance  has  become 
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increasingly  apparent  to  those  in  touch  with  nurses  either  through 
the  registries  or  the  emergency-relief  organizations.  Calls  from 
doctors  have  more  and  more  frequently  specified  a nurse  who  was 
“not  nervous/’  Persons  administering  unemployment  relief  have 
found  the  situation  of  the  nurse  complicated  by  her  frenzy  over 
her  dependents  and  by  a curious  instability  that  seemed  traceable 
to  the  loss  of  her  room  or  apartment.  For  example,  one  nurse 
proved  repeatedly  to  be  unfit  for  either  private  duty  or  average 
hospital  work  because  of  uncharacteristic  excitability.  She  was 
finally  given  work  in  a small  hospital  where  only  slender  demands 
were  made  upon  her  capacity  for  adjustment,  her  salary  of  $12  a 
week  being  paid  by  an  emergency-relief  committee.  This  small 
sum  enabled  her  to  nestle  into  a little  room  of  her  own  to  which 
she  could  retreat  when  her  hospital  day  was  over.  The  efifect 
upon  her  harassed  soul  was  so  tranquillizing  that  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks  she  was  normal  enough  to  give  entirely  satisfactory 
care  to  a patient  whose  doctor  asked  for  a nurse  who  was  “not 
nervous.”  Unhappily  only  too  few  have  been  able  to  obtain  such 
understanding  relief. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  nursing  profession 
believes  that  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  selfless,  maternal  women 
who  have  suffered  in  this  delicate,  intricate  way  from  the  financial 
crash.  Another  type,  seen  all  too  frequently,  has  suffered  deeply 
though  less  subtly.  This  is  the  impersonal,  mediocre  woman  who 
has  taken  up  nursing  solely  as  a means  of  livelihood.  Her  back- 
ground may  be  such  that  the  nurse’s  fees  look  like  a large  sum  of 
money  easily  earned. 

During  our  prosperous  years,  when  people  in  general  grew 
more  and  more  self-indulgent  and  luxurious,  trained  nurses  were 
called  in  on  the  slightest  pretext  or  on  no  pretext  at  all.  Often 
there  were  not  enough  nurses  to  meet  the  demand.  Any  nurse 
who  wanted  work  could  get  it,  and  more  than  that,  she  could 
specify  the  kind  of  case  she  would  or  would  not  take.  She  gave 
her  patients  as  little  service  as  she  dared  and  often  made  unrea- 
sonable, even  preposterous  demands  upon  the  patient’s  household. 
I remember  one  very  ill  woman  living  alone  in  an  apartment 
whose  doctor  decided  one  day  that  she  would  have  to  have  a 
nurse.  The  dismayed  patient  actually  moaned  and  said,  “Oh, 
doctor,  don’t ! I don’t  feel  well  enough  to  wait  on  her.”  That 
may  sound  amusing  but  it  exemplifies  a situation  that  has  made 
conscientious  nurses  sick  at  heart.  The  ease  with  which  nurses 
got  work  during  the  flush  period  gave  the  unscrupulous  type  an 
undue  sense  of  security  and  importance.  She  developed  inappro- 
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priate  habits  of  personal  extravagance  and  spent  money  faster 
than  she  made  it.  The  depression  found  her  already  in  financial 
difficulties.  All  nurses  have  suffered  as  a result  of  the  resent- 
ment which  the  poor  service  given  by  this  type  has  stirred  up 
among  the  lay  public.  Now  that  money  is  scarce,  people  think  a 
good  many  times  twice  before  employing  someone  they  may  have 
to  “wait  on.”  They  have  got  into  the  habit  of  having  colds  and 
attacks  of  nerves  unattended  by  crisp  white  uniforms  and  equally 
crisp  manners.  When  a nurse  is  called  in  now,  she  has  to  give 
service  that  is  uniformly  better  than  it  was  some  time  ago  or  run 
the  risk  of  being  speedily  replaced  by  someone  else  from  the  long 
registry  list.  Inefficient  nurses  will  be  improved  by  the  depres- 
sion. They  have  had  a sharp  lesson  from  which  they  and  their 
patients  will  benefit  in  the  future. 

A great  many  nurses,  thrifty  and  improvident  alike,  have 
suffered  acutely  from  having  to  seek  shelter  in  cheap  rooming- 
houses  where  for  the  first  time  they  have  met  repugnant  affronts 
and  overtures.  And  in  their  desperation  they  have  drifted  around 
among  agencies  which  they  would  not  ordinarily  visit.  Respond- 
ing to  a call  for  a secretary,  companion,  or  even  a nurse,  they 
have  found  that  the  call  took  them  to  a club  or  hotel  room  where 
the  service  asked  for  was  only  a blind. 

One  factor  that  has  made  the  depression  particularly  serious 
among  nurses  was  operating  before  the  crash  came.  There  were 
too  many  nurses.  Leaders  in  the  nursing  profession  and  others 
interested  in  its  welfare  sounded  a warning  long  ago.  The  trouble 
started  back  in  the  days  of  unhealthy  prosperity.  As  wealth  in- 
creased and  luxurious  habits  kept  pace,  hospitals  multiplied 
rapidly.  The  cheapest,  though  not  the  best,  way  of  getting  hos- 
pital work  done  is  by  means  of  the  apprentice  system  of  training 
nurses.  . Accordingly,  self-styled  schools  of  nursing  came  into 
being  within  the  hospitals.  Often  the  entrance  requirements  of 
these  schools  left  much  to  be  desired  as  to  the  personality,  educa- 
tion, intelligence  and  purpose  of  the  students.  It  was  apparent 
to  many  that  the  great  output  of  graduates  from  these  alleged 
schools  was  working  havoc  in  the  profession  and  hardship  among 
patients,  and  the  leading  educators  of  the  profession  felt  great 
anxiety  about  the  outcome. 

It  must  be  stated  clearly  that  not  all  the  graduates  from  this 
mushroom  growth  of  schools  were  poor  nurses.  But  in  general, 
the  majority  of  the  graduates  from  the  small,  suddenly  developed 
hospital  never  should  have  entered  any  school  for  nurses  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  diploma  mills  by  which  they  were  exploited.  The 
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production  of  too  many  and  too  poor  nurses  that  went  on  long 
before  the  depression  made  bad  matters  worse  when  the  crash 
came.  Unemployment  was  already  causing  anxiety.  When  the 
financial  bottom  dropped  out,  the  nursing  profession  was  already 
in  trouble. 

As  a whole,  the  profession  is  facing  its  problem  with  charac- 
teristic courage  and  altruism.  It  is  trying  to  relieve  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  its  members  and  to  make  adjustments  that  will  re- 
sult in  increased  stability  and  improved  standards.  In  order  to 
relieve  immediate  needs,  many  nurses  who  are  able  to  eke  out  a 
living  without  nursing  have  retired  from  the  field  so  as  to  leave 
more  work  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Many 
nurses  have  contributed  their  services  to  hospitals  in  financial 
distress.  This  donated  service  has  made  it  possible  for  these  hos- 
pitals to  receive  and  treat  patients  who  otherwise  would  have  gone 
without  sorely  needed  care.  In  some  hospitals  where  the  school 
enrolment  is  being  cut  down  in  order  to  graduate  fewer  nurses, 
the  alumnae  associations  have  pledged  themselves  to  furnish 
graduate  nurses,  gratuitously,  for  regular  hospital  work  to  offset 
the  shortage  of  pupil  nurses  on  duty. 

An  adjustment  that  promises  future  benefits  is  the  eight-hour 
day  at  a reduced  fee  for  private-duty  nurses,  instead  of  the  time- 
honored,  back-breaking  twelve-hour  day.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment a patient  requiring  special  nurses  would  have  three  nurses, 
each  working  eight  hours,  instead  of  two  who  were  on  duty  twelve 
hours  each.  The  cost  to  the  patient  is  about  the  same,  or  possibly 
less  than  for  two  twelve-hour  nurses.  And  three  nurses  instead 
of  two  are  at  work,  and  under  more  humane  conditions.  The 
patient  benefits  by  being  in  the  care  of  nurses  wrho  are  fresh  and 
rested. 

Taking  a look  ahead,  I do  not  find  the  effect  of  the  depres- 
sion altogether  discouraging  for  the  profession  as  a whole.  It  is 
true  that  many  individuals  have  been  given  such  a cruel  hurt  at 
the  very  root  of  their  being  that  they  will  scarcely  recover.  The 
tragedy  here  is  that  the  sensitiveness  and  spirituality  that  made 
many  of  these  women  the  fine  nurses  they  were  have  played  a 
part  in  their  undoing.  But  the  whole  sickening  collapse  has 
enabled,  even  forced,  the  nursing  group,  the  doctors,  and  the 
laity  to  take  stock.  Even  now  it  looks  as  though  the  end  were  in 
sight  for  the  small  inadequate  schools  whose  purpose  has  been  to 
get  cheap  hospital  workers  rather  than  to  prepare  carefully  selected 
students  for  serious  life-work. 

It  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  after  ten  years  of  the  forward- 
looking  planning  that  has  already  been  started,  the  nursing  pro- 
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fession  will  have  a more  uniform  standard  and  be  on  a higher 
average  level  than  it  has  been  in  the  recent  past.  There  will  be  a 
sifting  out  of  the  nurses  who  go  on  and  off  duty  by  the  clock  and 
bulldoze  patients  and  families  alike. 

[This  is  the  eighth  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  economic 
crisis  and  the  professions.  Others  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues.  1 

Permission  is  given  by  The  Nation  to  reprint  this  article. 


The  Village  Choir 

The  Anonymous  Alumna 

From  the  church  window  I can  see  out  across  the  graveyard 
and  down  the  valley  to  the  blue  river.  The  scent  of  linden  trees 
drifts  in,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  honey-suckle  growing  on 
the  monument  to  “Abigail,  beloved  relict  of  the  late  Josiah  Miller” 
mingles  with  the  drone  of  old  Mr.  Hinkley’s  voice  as  he  reads  the 
Third  Collect  for  Grace.  My  particularly  beloved  brother  and 
I are  sunk  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  that  half-dreaming  lethargy 
which  marks  most  of  our  hours  in  church. 

Mr.  Hinckley’s  voice  stops,  and  an  important  stir  begins  in 
the  choir  loft.  Frank  Hanes,  who  pumps  the  organ,  ducks  his 
head  and  disappears  in  the  little  side  door  to  the  rear  of  the  choir. 
Lizzie  Bradshaw  nervously  thumbs  her  music  and  pulls  out  vari- 
ous stops.  With  sundry  coughs  and  rustles  the  quartette  stands 
out  to  sing  the  anthem. 

Mrs.  Fred  Crawford,  the  soprano,  is  a good  woman ; no  one 
can  gainsay  that.  She  always  declared  that  her  voice  “came  to 
her”  the  night  she  was  converted,  even  as  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
fell  on  Elisha.  One  of  my  godless  older  brothers  once  said  he  be- 
lieved this  to  be  true.  He  said  her  voice  had  all  the  signs  of  en- 
during the  wear  and  tear  of  a long  and  strenuous  life-time  before 
she  got  it,  and  he  mentioned  several  people  to  whom  the  voice 
might  have  belonged ; there  were  no  prima  donnas  among  the  lot. 
My  kindly  father  rebuked  him  for  these  utterances,  but  then,  my 
father  never  went  to  church.  He  excused  himself  on  the  grounds 
that  the  confinement  and  close  air  made  him  nervous,  a malady 
which  mercifully  never  overcame  him  at  political  meetings.  So 
Mrs.  Crawford’s  singing  was  only  hearsay  to  him,  and  he  always 
believed  the  best  of  everybody. 

I was  almost  grown  up  before  the  phrase  “quiet  even  tenor” 
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meant  anything  to  me  but  Arthur  Bradshaw’s  voice.  I can  see 
him  yet — the  pompous  little  chap — standing  on  his  toes  to  reach 
the  high  notes,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  head  thrown  back  in  a 
Herculean  effort  which  never  sounded  beyond  the  first  five  rows 
of  pews.  He  always  dragged  a little  behind  the  rest  with  the 
nasal  hum  of  a spinning  top. 

My  mother  always  said  that  a great  artist  was  lost  because 
Jane  Fulton  happened  to  be  born  in  an  obscure  little  village.  I 
never  knew  what  she  meant  by  that,  but  I knew  that  when 
Jane  sang  my  eyes  smarted  and  my  spine  crumpled.  I wanted 
her  to  sing  on  forever,  and  I wanted  her  to  stop  at  once  before 
my  heart  broke.  Serenely  she  stands  there,  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  some  far  vision  beyond  our  gaze. 
Alph  Henshaw  always  gives  a booming  cough  before  the  anthem 
starts,  a sort  of  regal  assurance  that  he  is  there,  and  all  will  go 
well. 

The  organ  pump  heaves  ponderously,  Lizzie  starts  the  pre- 
lude, and  after  some  hesitation  and  on  various  notes  the  anthem 
begins.  “Though  your  sins — beee  as  scarlet — though  your  sins — 
beee  as  scarlet — they  shall  beee — as  white — as  snow.” 

My  brother  and  I sit  up.  We  know  that  anthem  well.  In 
fact,  our  rendering  of  it,  a la  quartette,  at  school  recess  has  won 
us  much  applause  and  favorable  comment  in  our  circle.  Alph 
Henshaw  takes  the  bass  solo  where  the  last  line  drops  the  full 
scale  in  three  notes,  and  Alph,  as  improvident  of  lung  power  as 
he  is  of  other  people’s  money,  always  attacks  this  line  with  a 
magnificent  expenditure  of  breath  which  leaves  him  only  the  barest 
whisper  of  sound  for  the  last  note,  which  should  be  full  and 
sonorous. 

My  brother  and  I regard  each  other  in  pleased  anticipation. 
“I  bet  you  he  never  makes  it,”  I whisper.  “I  bet  my  second  des- 
sert at  dinner  today.”  My  brother  eyes  Alph,  as  speculatively  as 
any  horse  racer  placing  a bet  in  the  Grand  National.  Alph  has 
missed  that  note  far  more  often  than  he  has  ever  made  it,  but  my 
brother  was  ever  a gambler.  “He  looks  kinda’  chesty  this  morn- 
ing,” he  decides,  “I’ll  take  you  on.” 

The  choir  is  in  full  cry  now,  assuring  us  of  the  ultimate 
whiteness  of  these  our  sins.  “Though  they  be  reeeeed  like  crim- 
zun,  they  shall  beeee  as  wooool,”  promises  Alph,  with  the  air  of 
one  to  whom  miracles  are  daily  incidents. 

“Though  your  sins — beee  as  scarlet” ; I notice  idly  that  Mrs. 
George  Dickenson  leans  forward  and  looks  fixedly  at  Maybelle 
Henshaw,  and  I wonder  why.  Maybelle  does  not  see  her ; she  is 
smiling  across  the  aisle  at  the  new  bank  clerk. 
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“He  is  of — great  compassion,”  soothes  Jane  Fulton  in  tones 
of  honey  and  balm,  “and  of  wondrous — love.” 

“Hear  the  voice  that  entreats  you,”  yells  Mrs.  Fred  Craw- 
ford, in  exactly  the  same  tones  she  used  to  call  Fred  in  to  his  din- 
ner from  the  back  of  the  ten-acre  lot.  “Hear  the  voice  that  en- 
treats you.  O return — ye  wand’rer  home.” 

Now  comes  Alph’s  solo,  and  we  lean  forward  eagerly.  The 
next  few  seconds  decide  the  fate  of  a big  plate  of  ice-cream. 
“Haar  the  voice  that  entreats  you,”  he  bellows,  and  I happily 
watch  the  red  veins  standing  out  on  his  forehead.  “Haar  the 
voice  thaaat  entreats  you,”  (Now  comes  the  test),  “O  return” 
(weak)  “ye  wan”  (weaker)  “d’rer  h . . . ” With  a gasp  he  lets 
the  last  note  go,  and  coughs  vociferously  to  hide  his  defeat. 
“Missed,”  hisses  my  brother  viciously  and  slams  his  prayer  book 
into  the  rack  so  vehemently  that  my  mother  glares  at  him. 

The  choir  bursts  into  a mighty  effort  to  cover  up  Alph’s  de- 
fault, and  Lizzie  expends  so  much  energy  on  the  organ  that  the 
heave  of  the  pump  almost  drowns  out  the  singers.  With  heads 
together  and  eyes  uprolled  they  reiterate  the  promise  of  sins  for- 
given, and  Jane  Fulton’s  great  golden  voice  covers  all  the  ugliness 
in  a shining  cloak.  Her  voice  lingers  on  the  last  “Amen” — and 
I forget  the  rest. 

Breathlessly  the  quartette  retire  to  their  seats,  and  Lizzie  tot- 
ters from  the  organ.  Frank  Hanes  emerges  from  the  little  side 
door  mopping  his  forehead  and  casting  vindictive  looks  at  Alph 
and  Lizzie.  Alph  is  his  uncle,  and  Frank  is  none  too  bright — but 
he  knows  his  rights.  “It  does  seem,”  he  told  my  brother  and  me 
one  day  at  recess,  “as  if  the  ol’  fool  oughta’  have  sense  enough 
to  save  his  wind.  And  if  he  ain’t  it  shouldn’t  be  took  out  of  me.” 
We  both  felt  that  this  was  only  simple  justice. 

Old  Mr.  Hinkley,  who  has  been  placidly  listening  with  his 
white  head  thrown  back  on  the  high  red  plush  chair,  rises  and 
begins  the  prayer  for  the  King’s  Majesty.  My  brother  and  I 
mumble  through  it,  for  we  like  the  roll  of  its  phrasing.  Then  our 
shoulders  huddle  together  again,  and  the  old  man’s  voice  gradu- 
ally recedes  farther  and  farther.  I wonder  if  my  father  will  take 
us  to  the  wood-lot  to  see  the  young  cattle  this  afternoon. 

Anonymous 


M.  G.  H.  Gaps 

Training  School  Caps  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Eunice 
Bradstreet,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price 
35  cents.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.30,  3 for  $1.25. 

Also  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  McKay,  14  Grand  St.,  Portland, 
M 
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Christmas  Plants  and  Their  Care 

By  Karin  B.  Hedenberg 

Poinsettias  are  perhaps  the  most  decorative  of  all  Christmas 
plants.  As  soon  as  a poinsettia  arrives  from  the  florist  it  must 
be  watered.  This  should  be  done  no  matter  how  moist  the  soil 
may  seem,  as  this  variety  of  plant  requires  an  abundance  of 
water.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  subtropical  and 
need  a warm,  moist  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  sunshine.  They 
are  also  very  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and 
should  never  be  placed  in  a direct  draft.  Any  chilling  of  the 
plant  will  be  likely  to  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
During  the  night  try  to  keep  the  plant  in  a room  where  the  tem- 
perature will  not  fall  much  below  65  degrees.  While  in  bloom  it 
should  have  large  quantities  of  water,  but  after  it  has  finished 
blooming  gradually  cease  watering  the  plant,  as  it  is  now  entering 
its  period  of  rest.  The  flower  stalks  should  then  be  cut  back,  and 
the  pot  placed  in  the  cellar  where  it  should  remain  until  the  latter 
part  of  April.  Before  starting  the  plant  into  growth  again  repot 
the  poinsettia  in  fresh,  rich  garden  loam.  After  repotting  place 
the  plant  in  a sunny  window,  and  start  watering.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  pot  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  border  where  it  can  re- 
main until  September,  when  it  again  should  be  brought  into  the 
house  and  kept  in  a sunny  location.  From  now  on  the  poinsettia 
should  be  given  some  food  in  the  form  of  liquid  cow  manure ; 
this  will  stimulate  growth,  and  cause  the  plant  to  once  more  send 
forth  its  flaming  star-shaped  blooms. 

The  cyclamen  is  another  plant  grown  for  “the  Christmas 
trade.”  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  mock  orchid;  the  color 
and  texture  of  its  petals  being  much  like  those  of  the  orchid,  its 
foliage  more  beautiful.  The  most  important  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  the  cyclamen  is  almost  an  aquatic.  Because  of  this 
the  soil  about  its  roots  must  be  kept  quite  damp.  Never  let  the 
earth  become  dry;  if  you  do,  the  flowers  will  begin  to  droop. 
Water  it  once  a day,  but  never  permit  water  to  collect  on  the 
foliage  or  about  the  heart  of  the  plant.  If  it  does,  the  stems  will 
start  to  decay.  Next  in  importance  is  the  matter  of  shade;  while 
it  demands  light,  it  seems  to  resent  strong  sunlight.  The  cycla- 
men does  best  in  a light,  cool  room. 

After  the  plant  ceases  to  produce  blooms,  gradually  with- 
draw water.  About  the  first  of  May  set  the  pot  in  a dry,  dark 
place  where  it  can  remain  undisturbed  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  then  brought  to  light  again.  Remove  all  withered 
leaves  and  reset  the  bulb  in  fresh  soil.  Always  keep  in  mind  that 
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a cyclamen  does  best  with  bulb  wholly  above  the  soil ; merely  press 
the  bulb  slightly  into  the  surface  of  the  earth ; from  then  on  begin 
watering  regularly. 

A Gay  Little  Plant 

Jerusalem  Cherry  is  another  popular  Christmas  plant.  This 
plant  is  prized  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  which  under  favorable 
conditions  will  remain  on  the  bush  for  many  weeks.  Jerusalem 
Cherry  should  be  kept  in  a cool,  sunny  room  where  the  tempera- 
ture will  not  exceed  60  degrees.  If  kept  in  a room  where  the  air 
is  hot  and  dry  it  will  soon  drop  its  fruit  and  leaves.  Never  per- 
mit the  soil  in  the  pot  to  become  dry ; give  the  plant  a little  water 
every  day.  Should  you  want  to  carry  your  Jerusalem  Cherry  over 
the  summer,  cut  it  back  in  the  spring  and  plunge  the  pot  in  the 
open  ground,  keeping  it  well  watered. 

New  plants  are  also  easily  grown  from  cuttings.  Take  cut- 
tings from  the  tips  of  young  shoots.  Remove  the  fruit  and  a few 
of  the  lower  leaves.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  moist  sand ; you  may 
use  a flower  pot  for  this  purpose.  This  can  be  kept  on  top  of  a 
radiator.  After  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  transplant  into  small 
pots,  using  a soil  composed  of  half  loam  and  half  sand.  After 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past  you  may  transplant  directly  into  the 
open  border,  setting  them  about  18  inches  apart.  They  must  be 
given  plenty  of  water,  and  the  soil  around  the  plants  must  be  kept 
well  cultivated.  Jerusalem  Cherry  can  also  be  propagated  from 
seeds.  They  should  be  sown  in  early  spring. 

Other  fruit-bearing  plants  that  are  grown  for  the  holiday 
season  are  the  little  gay  celestial  pepper  plant  and  the  ardisia. 
The  pepper  plant  requires  the  same  care  as  does  the  Jerusalem 
Cherry.  It  should  be  kept  in  a cool,  sunny  place  and  watered 
every  day. 

With  Scarlet  Berries 

The  ardisia  is  a plant  that  will  give  joy  to  any  owner.  The 
dark  green,  glossy  foliage  surrounding  clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet 
berries  makes  a most  effective  combination.  This  plant  will  also 
retain  its  fruit  for  months,  and  is  a beautiful  plant  at  all  times. 
An  ardisia  should  be  kept  in  a warm,  sunny  location.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  quite  damp  at  all  times.  At  least  once  a week  spray 
the  leaves  with  cold  water;  this  will  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and 
the  individual  leaf  glossy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cyclamen,  any  of  these  plants  will 
do  best  in  a southern  window ; they  will  also  do  well  in  an  eastern 
exposure.  The  cyclamen  will  do  best  in  an  eastern  window;  if 
grown  in  a western  window,  the  late  afternoon  sun  is  usually  too 
strong  for  it.  — Taken  from  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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The  Poinsettia 

[Los  Angeles  Times , Los  Angeles,  Cal.] 

California  is  distinctive  in  her  flowers.  The  seasons  are  not 
marked  by  the  thermometer  and  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
snows;  for  here  the  flowers  show  the  progression  of  the  months. 

The  roses  of  New  Year’s  are  scattered  along  the  highways  for 
the  coming  of  the  wedding  procession  of  orange  blossoms  in 
February  and  March.  Then  the  yuccas  hold  high  their  candles 
of  the  Lord  in  the  march  of  the  seasons  over  the  mountains. 
They  are  living  protests  in  the  wastes  against  any  places  being 
thought  waste  places  in  California.  Then  Nature  lies  down  to 
sleep  through  the  summer  and  pulls  her  coverlets  of  golden  pop- 
pies over  her.  She  is  surely  a spendthrift  in  this  gold.  Come  the 
asters  and  chrysanthemums  of  the  autumn. 

But  the  climax  of  the  year  is  the  poinsettia ! 

It  grows  green  through  the  fall;  but  along  in  November  the 
terminal  leaves  come  under  the  influence  of  the  flower  and  begin 
to  blush  deep  red.  Presently  they  burst  into  flame  that  consumes 
and  burns  everywhere. 

Strange  to  say,  the  poinsettia  belongs  to  the  bean  family. . It 
appears  to  be  trying  to  show  what  something  worth  nothing  but 
beans  can  become. 

It  was  named  after  Joel  Roberts  Poinsette,  secretary  of  war 
under  President  Van  Buren.  He  had  been  United  States  minister 
to  Mexico.  There  he  found  the  plant  growing  wild  and  trans- 
planted it  to  his  own  native  land. 

Dr.  A.  Quackenboss  Former  Harvard  Medical  Professor 

Dr.  Alexander  Quackenboss,  former  professor  of  ophthamo- 
logy  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  a practicing  physician  in 
Boston  since  1893,  died  Friday,  October  28,  1933,  after  a long  ill- 
ness at  his  home  in  Trinity  court,  this  city. 

Dr.  Quackenboss  was  born  in  Worcester  and  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1887.  During  his  student  days  he  played 
third  base  for  three  Dartmouth  varsity  teams  and  was  captain  of 
one.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1891, 
and  after  serving  as  interne  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

He  served  in  the  World  War  with  the  Harvard  unit  of  the 
British  forces  and  retired  as  major  of  the  medical  division.  After 
the  war  he  accepted  a professorship  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  retired  from  that  position  in  1925.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  the  former  Sophia  Delano  of  Marion.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  Monday  at  eleven  o’clock  at  the  home  of  Dr.  C. 
Morton  Smith,  437  Marlboro  Street,  and  burial  was  in  Marion. 
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Some  Recent  Changes  in  the  Dietary  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Frances  Mortenson  Holcomb,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Most  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  dietary 
department  in  recent  years  have  developed  because  something  had 
to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  special  diets.  It  had  been  felt  for  several  years  that  a 
ward  dietician  would  solve  a good  share  of  the  problems. 

There  was  need  for  a connecting  link  between  the  dietary 
department  and  the  various  other  departments  concerned  in  car- 
ing for  patients.  The  therapeutic  dietician  went,  as  often  as  time 
would  permit,  to  the  wards  to  visit  patients  and  the  benefits  thus 
accomplished  pointed  the  way  for  greater  improvement. 

In  most  cases  there  was  no  effective  way  of  finding  out  just 
how  successful  the  diets  which  were  sent  out  proved  to  be.  A 
diet  may  be  perfect  theoretically,  but  if  the  patient  does  not  eat 
it,  it  is  a complete  failure. 

The  majority  of  patients  needing  diets  were  discharged  with 
dietary  instructions  on  standard  mimeographed  or  printed  slips. 
Some  patients  were  sent  to  the  “North-End-Diet-Kitchen”  for 
out-patients.  A few  patients  who  had  special  weighed  diets  re- 
ceived individual  attention. 

In  September  1930,  a ward  dietician  was  added  to  the  staff. 
The  position  had  to  be  organized  and  developed  very  slowly  since 
new  things  must  always  be  introduced  with  caution.  The  routine 
duties  have  from  the  first  consisted  in  making  daily  ward-rounds, 
visiting  patients  having  dietary  difficulties  to  straighten  out  their 
problems,  inspecting  tray  service,  and  writing  discharge  diets 
which  met  the  individual  needs  of  each  patient  according  to  a 
Doctor’s  prescription. 

The  value  of  adjusting  a diet  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
each  patient,  whether  due  to  idiosyneracies,  racial  and  religious 
habits,  financial  ability  to  buy  necessary  foods,  or  other  practical 
problems,  is  a principle  which  is  coming  into  greater  recognition. 

The  instruction  of  a patient  along  common-sense  lines  in  fol- 
lowing a diet  is  important.  First,  the  patient  must  understand 
his  diet.  The  details  of  how  to  manage  preparation,  adjustment 
to  occupational  needs,  availability,  these  and  others  must  receive 
due  consideration.  In  many  cases  fads,  fears,  and  superstitions 
are  among  the  types  of  misinformation  which  must  be  tactfully 
overcome.  In  addition  to  explaining  the  diet  and  the  need  for  it, 
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the  dietitian  has  an  even  more  important  function  to  inspire  and 
motivate  the  patient  to  follow  his  diet. 

A pressing  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  was  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  weighing  back  of  diabetic  tray  returns  so  that  avail- 
able glucose,  which  had  been  refused,  could  be  made  up  by  means 
of  orange  juice  or  other  quickly  assimilated  carbohydrate.  By 
doing  this,  insulin  reactions  were  prevented.  The  doctors  were 
enabled  to  know  just  where  the  patient  stood  as  to  his  food  in- 
take, and  were  very  glad  to  have  this  plan  put  into  effect.  The 
actual  intake  of  the  diabetic  in  grams  of  carbohydrate,  protein, 
and  fat,  is  now  being  recorded  daily  on  a diabetic  record  sheet 
in  the  treatment  book  on  each  ward. 

The  rapid  growth  of  dietetics  as  a science  necessitated  a re- 
vision of  the  old  diet  manual  which  was  printed  in  1926.  It  is 
amazing  that  so  much  progress  was  made  in  such  a few  years. 
Several  months  were  spent  working  and  planning  for  the  new 
diet  manual  and  many  people  were  consulted.  Suggestions  were 
made  by  the  physicians  in  special  departments,  and  many  of  the 
nurses  were  also  very  helpful.  Other  members  of  the  dietary 
department  assisted  with  final  arrangements  for  the  book.  This 
manual  is  in  loose-leaf  form  and  mimeographed  rather  than 
printed,  so  that  revisions  can  be  easily  made  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
Each  person  who  gets  a manual  also  receives  the  revisions  with- 
out extra  charge.  The  manual  is  a collection  of  the  more  com- 
monly used  diets,  food  tables,  and  such  special  recipes  as  agar- 
agar  jelly,  bran  wafers,  and  domestic  liver  extract. 

The  number  of  special  diets  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
three  years  since  1930  and  the  proportion  of  those  patients  re- 
ceiving individual  attention  has  also  added  to  the  burden  of  the 
diet  kitchen.  In  spite  of  these  increased  efforts,  many  requests 
for  individual  variations  in  diet,  had  of  necessity  to  be  refused. 
A plan  was  worked  out  to  lift  the  load  of  special  diets  by  basing 
more  of  them  on  the  regular  diets  coming  from  the  main  kitchen. 

The  light  diet  added  in  1930  was  so  popular,  almost  from 
the  start,  that  the  old  soft  solid  diet  became  practically  extinct. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  diets  coming  from  the  main  kitchen 
extra  vegetables,  salads  and  meats  were  added.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble therapeutic  diets  are  now  either  subtractions  from  or  addi- 
tions to  the  regular  diets.  Surely  many  graduates  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  can  never  forget  how  every  bit  of 
food  used  to  be  sent  out  in  small  containers  and  reheated  in  the 
ward  serving  rooms.  The  new  system  has  done  away  with  most 
of  that. 
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Much  waste  has  been  eliminated  by  sending  out  extras  from 
the  main  kitchen  along  with  the  other  foods.  The  amounts  of 
food  wasted  are  checked  carefully  by  weighing  the  garbage  after 
each  meal,  separately  from  each  ward.  The  average  per  day  has 
dropped  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  formerly  was  before  check- 
ing on  the  wards  was  possible.  An  even  further  diminution  of 
waste  resulted  from  shifting  more  of  the  food  for  special  diets 
to  the  main  kitchen. 

The  nurses  have  been  very  helpful  in  reducing  waste.  They 
have  tried  to  see  who  could  have  the  lowest  garbage  report.  Some 
have  taken  the  pains  to  serve  only  one-half  slice  of  bread  on  each 
tray  and  then  to  pass  a plate  of  bread  to  those  who  wanted  more. 
A similar  plan  has  worked  out  successfully  with  milk,  passing  it 
by  the  glassful  separately.  It  has  been  found  much  better  to 
serve  small  portions  in  the  beginning  and  then  to  give  repeated 
helpings  to  those  who  want  them  and  may  be  allowed  to  have 
them.  The  psychology  of  this  method  is  better  for  the  patient  as 
well  as  a saving  to  the  hospital. 

Standardized  helpings  by  means  of  scoops  were  found  to 
be  very  practical.  A protein  dish  used  to  be  served  uniformly  at 
breakfast  to  all  patients  on  full  diet.  Many  did  not  care  for  such 
a large  breakfast,  especially  the  women.  So  now  the  women’s 
wards  receive  fruit  instead  of  the  protein  dish ; but  by  request  any 
patient  may  substitute  an  egg  or  have  it  in  addition  to  the  fruit 
unless  contraindicated  for  her  treatment.  These  innovations  have 
reduced  waste  and  in  addition  have  pleased  the  patients,  and  con- 
form with  modernized  practices  elsewhere. 

A desire  for  information  regarding  recent  changes  in  the 
dietary  training  of  nurses  has  been  expressed.  Courses  now 
given  to  nurses  in  Dietetics  and  Diet  Therapy  are  as  follows : 

40  hours  in  Dietetics  including  lectures  and  laboratory.  This 
course  covers  the  principles  of  normal  nutrition. 

8 hours  in  Diet  Therapy  devoted  to  lectures  exclusively.  Special 
diets  are  presented  as  modifications  of  the  normal. 

6 hours  in  Practical  Applications  of  Nutrition  principles  with  a 
general  review.  (Given  to  seniors  starting  January  1934.) 
The  student  nurse  spends  four  weeks  in  the  diet  kitchen 
which  are  divided  as  follows : 

1 week  feeding  diabetic  patients  and  calculating  diabetic 

diets. 

2 weeks  writing  special  diets  and  following  them  on  the 
wards. 
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1 week  preparing  special  foods  in  the  kitchen  such  as  cus- 
tards, cream  soups,  gruels,  salads,  domestic  liver  extract,  and 
special  trays  for  sick  doctors  and  nurses. 

The  old  invalid  cookery  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end  because 
in  most  cases  patients  are  being  taught  that  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  eat  food  different  from  that  eaten  by  normal  per- 
sons. Except  for  a few  modifications,  the  ordinary  food  eaten 
by  other  members  of  a family  is  usually  satisfactory. 

Correlation  of  dietary  training  by  having  the  nurse  follow 
up  her  diets  on  the  wards  at  the  same  time  she  writes  them  is 
another  aim  which  has  been  realized  within  the  past  six  months 
of  1933,  and  is  proving  to  be  very  helpful  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned, the  doctor,  the  patient,  the  nurse,  and  the  dietitian.  Each 
nurse  is  responsible  for  knowing  how  to  calculate  a diabetic  diet, 
a ketogenic  diet  and  available  glucose  in  diabetic  returns.  In 
addition  she  does  a dietary  history  and  writes  a normal  diet  which 
she  then  modifies  to  meet  the  needs  in  various  diseases  for  which 
diets  are  commonly  ordered.  An  aim  of  this  work  is  to  prepare 
the  nurse  for  going  into  homes  and  modifying  the  family  bill  of 
fare  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  patient. 

Nurses  are  taught  the  need  for  variety  of  foods,  and  that 
each  patient  is  an  individual  and  is  entitled  to  special  attention  to 
his  dietary  requirements.  We  are  hoping  to  do  this  in  a much 
more  thorough  way  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  diets 
as  well  as  in  the  way  they  are  served.  New  diets  have  been  added 
to  the  usual  ones  and  a few  old  ones  have  been  largely  omitted. 
Some  typical  examples  are  as  follows : 

High  Vitamin  Diets,  consisting  of  liberal  amounts  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  usually  cod  liver  oil  and  yeast,  are  given  to 
most  cases  of  malnutrition,  arthritis,  chronic  sepsis,  and  to 
some  pre-operative  and  post-operative  patients. 

High  Caloric  Diets  are  given  to  patients  with  increased  meta- 
bolism as  in  hyperthyroidism,  and  fevers  of  long  duration, 
and  also  for  malnutrition. 

High  Carbohydrate  and  Low  Fat  Diets  are  given  to  patients 
with  liver  or  gall  bladder  disease,  and  to  patients  receiving 
X-ray  treatments. 

A High  Protein  Diet  is  often  ordered  for  patients  with  neph- 
rosis as  well  as  in  nutritional  edema. 

A Moderate  or  Normal  Protein  Diet  with  a Moderate 
Amount  of  Salt  is  generally  used  in  place  of  the  low  pro- 
tein low  salt  diet  of  the  old  davs. 
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To  the  bland  low  residue  diet  for  ulcers  in  the  4th  stage  has 
been  added  tomato  or  orange  juice  in  carefully  moderated  doses 
to  insure  adequate  protection  against  vitamin  deficiencies. 

In  all  the  diets  we  see  a trend  toward  the  normal.  Diets  are 
thought  of  as  modifications  of  the  normal  diet  with  the  first  con- 
sideration for  normal  and  adequate  amounts  of  minerals,  vitam- 
ins, proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  A sick  body  needs  to  rest, 
but  in  addition  it  needs  the  means  to  rebuild  and  to  carry  on 
normal  functions  while  rebuilding. 

Summary  : 

1.  Some  recent  changes  in  the  dietary  department  of  the 
hospital  have  been  mentioned. 

2.  Practical  details  in  meeting  individual  needs  of  each 
patient  have  been  emphasized. 

3.  Training  for  student  nurses  in  normal  nutrition  and  diet 
in  disease  has  been  outlined. 

4.  Some  typical  diets  which  are  now  generally  accepted  have 
been  mentioned  and  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  commonly  used. 


Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 

Janette  S.  Wood  (1929) 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  was  held  in  joint  session  with  the  Massachu- 
setts League  of  Nursing  Education  at  the  Hotel  Kimball,  Spring- 
field,  October  16,  17,  18,  1933.  I had  hoped  to  attend  one  day  of 
the  Convention  so  when  I was  asked  to  attend  for  three  days  as 
your  delegate  I was  quite  excited.  You  will  all  have  formal  re- 
ports in  your  next  state  association  bulletin,  so  I am  going  to 
tell  just  the  high-lights  as  I remember  them. 

Monday,  the  first  day,  was  devoted  to  the  State  Association — 
the  opening  business  meeting  was  held  at  2 p.m.  Beside  the  regu- 
lar business  the  revision  to  the  by-laws  which  appeared  in  the 
advance  program  were  voted  on  and  accepted.  It  was  also  voted 
to  send  a petition  to  Governor  Ely  that  part  of  the  funds  received 
from  registration  fees  which  amount  to  about  $15,000  and  of 
which  only  $5,000  is  at  present  used  by  the  Board  of  State  Nurse 
Examiners,  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  board  to  inspect  the  accredited  schools.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  impossible  to  examine  all  schools  without  a traveling 
representative. 
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The  report  of  the  Central  Directory  was  encouraging  though 
Miss  Barnaby  said  it  was  too  early  yet  to  say  definitely  whether 
the  decrease  in  fees  had  increased  the  amount  of  work  available. 

To  me  the  next  hour  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
convention.  We  have  all  heard  about  Miss  Roberts  since  our 
senior  year  when  Miss  Johnson  told  us  about  the  Journal. 

Miss  Roberts’  voice  and  charming  manner  soon  had  me 
fascinated.  With  the  N.R.A.,  one  of  the  main  topics  of  discus- 
sion everywhere,  her  talk  was  illuminating  from  our  point  of 
view.  We  want  to  be  classified  as  a profession.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  be  subject  to  blanket  conditions  of  a code.  But  there  is  no 
group  more  in  need  of  changes  in  their  economic  conditions  than 
ours. 

The  A.N.R.  and  the  American  Hospital  Association  have 
both  formally  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Code  and  with 
the  attention  of  the  people  on  a living  wage  and  shorter  hours  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  expect  better  things  in  our  work. 

In  speaking  of  conditions  at  present  Miss  Roberts  spoke  of 
the  lack  of  preparation  among  nurses.  In  a state  which  was  try- 
ing to  carry  out  a new  P.H.  program  and  incidentally  to  provide 
more  work  for  unemployed  nurses  among  1400  none  had  had  any 
preparation  beyond  this  training. 

The  Alumnae  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  graduates  agreed  to  furnish  the  nursing  care  which 
the  spring  class  would  otherwise  provide  if  that  class  were 
omitted.  The  graduates  who  were  not  working  did  floor  duty  in 
that  hospital  and  enjoyed  it.  They  felt  that  they  learned  the  new 
methods  which  had  been  brought  into  use  since  their  graduation 
and  had  had  a worthwhile  experience  besides  providing  the  means 
to  eliminate  another  group  of  nurses  being  educated  and  sent  out 
into  the  already  overcrowded  field. 

In  California  the  eight  hour  day  for  private  duty  has  been 
in  effect  since  1929  before  the  depression. 

With  the  large  percentage  of  unemployment  among  nurses 
the  majority  of  people  with  salaries  between  $1,200-$  10, 000  have 
no  nursing  care.  The  spirit  of  nursing  is  not  dead.  In  many 
places  part  time  work  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  but  we 
still  must  be  more  flexible  in  our  methods  of  giving  service. 

In  closing  Miss  Roberts  said  that  our  Educational  program  is 
at  the  root  of  everything  we  do  and  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  improving  post  graduate  courses,  conferences,  etc. 

At  seven-thirty  p.m.  Monday  we  had  the  most  festive  occa- 
sion of  the  convention.  It  is  great  fun  to  see  the  people  one  is 
accustomed  to  seeing  in  severe  white  dressed  in  clinging  chiffon 
and  velvet  with  trailing  skirts  and  bare  backs  and  arms. 
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At  the  Banquet  Miss  Roberts  was  again  the  speaker  delight- 
ing us  with  intimate  stories  of  the  International  Congress  in 
Brussels  and  Paris  this  summer. 

Tuesday  was  the  League  Day.  After  a business  meeting 
there  were  closed  discussions  for  Head  Nurses,  Instructors  and 
Superintendents,  Students  and  Supervisor.  As  Head  Nurses,  we 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  case  and  functional  methods  of 
assignments.  It  was  decided  that  the  case  methods  taught  the 
students  most  conclusively  about  her  patient  while  the  functional 
method  was  faster  and  good  occasionally  in  emphasizing  a particu- 
lar point  in  teaching.  The  important  point  brought  out  was  that 
any  method  was  dependent  on  the  Head  Nurse. 

At  the  meeting  for  supervision  and  clinical  instruction  Miss 
Wood  discussed  supervision  and  inspired  us  with  her  far  reach- 
ing view 

At  luncheon  Tuesday  another  rather  famous  person  was  the 
speaker.  Major  Julia  C.  Stimpson.  In  the  language  of  the  day 
one’s  first  thought  was  Amazon — But  as  she  with  a wave  of  her 
hand  had  the  speaker’s  table  pulled  back  and  most  of  the  standing 
people  seated  around  on  the  platform,  it  was  obvious  how  she  got 
to  be  “Major.”  She  told  of  her  experiences  since  the  N.R.A.,  of 
letters  she  received  which  were  written  to  Miss  Perkins  by  nurses 
wanting  help,  better  food  and  hours.  How  these  people  were 
usually  the  ones  not  interested  in  their  alumnae — just  themselves. 
She  brought  out  the  fact  that  as  a group  nurses  can  accomplish 
marvels  working  through  our  organizations  while  alone  we  are 
helpless.  At  present  we  have  unemployed  worries  on  one  side 
and  many  sick  on  the  other  unable  to  pay.  We  must  have  a new 
distribution  of  Nurses.  It  is  a call  to  service.  Dedicated  lives 
give  greatest  chance  of  success  in  our  professional  lives. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Selection  of  Students  was  the  topic. 
Miss  Dieter  discussed  the  Educational  preparation  and  fitness  of 
students.  She  said  that  while  a High  School  education  was  the 
minimum  the  content  of  the  course  must  also  be  considered.  Miss 
McCrae  told  of  the  importance  of  personality  traits  in  our  work. 
The  important  point  to  me  of  these  discussions  was  the  need  for 
greater  care  in  the  first  selection  of  candidates  and  a realization 
at  that  time  of  what  it  will  mean  to  a girl  to  go  home  from  a 
hospital  labeled  “Failure”  when  careful  consideration  before  she 
entered  would  have  meant  her  starting  something  else  which  she 
is  more  fitted  for. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Dr.  Theodore  Collier  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity gave  an  enlighting  talk  on  the  world  drift  toward  National 
sin. 
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Wednesday  was  P.  H.  Day.  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  of  Harvard 
talked  on  Ca.  He  emphazied  the  importance  of  helping  the  men- 
tal and  physical  care  of  the  patient  and  education  of  medical  pro- 
fession and  public. 

At  luncheon  Miss  Sophie  Nelson,  Pres.  N.  O.  P.  H.  dis- 
cussed P.  H.  Nursing  and  the  code. 

Mary  Ellen  Hayes,  psychiatrical  social  worker  at  Northamp- 
ton State  Hospital  spoke  on  Mental  Hygiene  at  the  afternoon 
meeting.  She  told  of  preventative  work  done  through  child 
guidance  clinics. 

Dr.  Stevens,  director  of  the  South  Berkshire  Health  units 
pointed  out  that  the  advantages  of  operating  under  one  head  are 
vastly  superior  to  what  was  the  general  rule  with  each  community 
attending  to  its  own  public  health  matters. 

The  total  registration  for  the  convention  was  907.  M.  G.  H. 
as  usual  was  very  evident.  I recognized  at  least  twenty-five  peo- 
ple who  are  now  working  here  who  were  present  for  some  part  of 
the  convention  and  some  fifteen  more  who  are  working  elsewhere, 
and  I know  there  were  a larger  number  whom  I did  not  know. 

All  in  all  I advise  a State  Convention  as  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  see  famous  people,  to  meet  old  friends,  and  to  come  back 
to  the  job  with  a broader  outlook  and  courage  for  better  things. 

Graduation 

February  9,  1934  at  8.30  p.m. 

Speaker,  Professor  Hans  Zinsser,  M.D. 

Prof,  of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology,  Harvard  Medical  School 
Held  in  Rotunda 

To  you  who  have  never  been  present  on  this  important  occa- 
sion we  wish  to  inform  you  that  it  ranks  at  the  top  of  events  in 
our  School. 

Our  family  has  grown  so  large  that  announcements  do  not 
go  out  to  each  one.  That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  note  the  date 
and  the  time. 

Our  Exchange  List 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Presby- 
terian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 

Newton  Nurses  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

Wesson  Memorial  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae  Journal. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’ 

Alumnae  Association 

To  the  Alumnae:  November  27,  1933. 

Your  recent  application  for  membership  in  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation was  for  “associate  membership”,  and  we  are  asking  you 
if  you  will  not  change  it  to  “active  membership”. 

Our  Association  is  not,  as  in  earlier  days,  an  isolated,  local 
organization.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Nurses’  As- 
sociation, and  the  plan  of  our  organization  as  well  as  the  basis  of 
membership  must,  like  all  other  nurses’  Alumnae  Associations 
affiliated  with  the  A.  N.  A.,  be  that  recommended  by  the  National 
Committee. 

The  only  requisites  for  active  membership  are  that  a nurse 
shall  be  a registered  nurse  and  reside  in  the  district  of  which  this 
Association  is  a part.  Such  membership  includes,  without  addi- 
tional dues,  membership  in  the  District  and  State  Associations 
and  thereby  in  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 

Our  national  Board  of  Directors  has  ruled  that  “associate 
membership  shall  be  limited  to  those  not  eligible  for  active  mem- 
bership.” As  you  are  eligible  for  active  membership,  will  you  not 
send  to  the  treasurer  the  balance  of  $2.50,  for  we  are  most  de- 
sirous of  sending  your  name  on  to  the  State  Association  as  on 
our  active  membership  list  for  1934. 

Very  cordially  yours,  Helen  Wood,  President, 

Annie  Carstensen,  Treasurer. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

A special  meeting  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  was  held  in 
the  Walcott  House,  November  22,  1933. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  158  members,  3 deceased;  2 
resignations;  1 new  member;  7 suspended  for  non-payment  of 
dues. 

We  have  paid  this  year  to  date : 3 full  benefits ; 4 partial  bene- 
fits— a total  of  $444.00. 

The  special  business  was  revision  of  the  By-Laws. 

The  proposed  amendments  and  revisions  were  adopted  and 
copies  of  the  By-Laws  will  be  mailed  to  the  members  at  an  early 
date. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  the  revisions  were  as  follows : 

Section  2 was  added  to  Article  VII  on  Benefits  to  read 

as  follows : 

No  benefit  shall  be  paid  in  cases  of  confinement  or  at- 
tendant illness,  chronic  disease,  or  disease  that  may  be- 
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come  chronic  after  payment  of  the  first  benefit,  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  I — Article  VIII  on  Meetings  was  revised  to 
read  as  follows : 

The  regular  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  May,  the  hour  to 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

We  trust  this  will  be  the  means  of  a larger  gathering  at  the 
Annual  Meetings  as  most  people  found  it  inconvenient  to  attend 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 


Notice 

A Bridge  Party  is  planned  for  February  1934  for  the  benefit 
of  the' Sick  Relief  Association. 

Notice  of  place  and  date  to  be  mailed  with  the  January 
notices  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  we  plan  to  have  tickets 
on  sale  at  the  January  meeting. 

A generous  response  will  be  appreciated. 

We  hope  it  will  be  a profitable  occasion  from  a money  stand- 
point also  a good  social  time. 

Elspeth  S.  Campbell. 


School  News 

MissI^ive  Roberts,  Social-Physical  Director 

On  October  twenty-seventh  the  Senior  Class  gave  a Hallo- 
ween Dance  to  raise  money  for  the  Senior  Ball.  Thirty  couples 
enjoyed  a very  pleasant  evening.  Cider  and  doughnuts  were 
served  in  the  Tea  Room  which  was  very  attractively  decorated. 
The  chaperons  were  the  Misses  Sleeper,  Poe  and  Johnson. 

On  November  twenty-fourth  the  Senior  Class  gave  another 
dance  in  Walcott.  Forty-five  couples  attended.  The  room  was 
decorated  with  pine  boughs  and  chrysanthemuns.  The  chaper- 
ons were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glendi,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yens  and  Miss  John- 
son. • 

The  committee  of  the  Thanksgiving  Dance  held  on  Novem- 
ber twenty-ninth  at  Walcott  House  by  the  Senior  Class  was  com- 
posed of  the  Misses  Gail.  Norris,  Chairman,  Justine  Schlosser, 
refreshments  and  Lois  Beech,  decorations.  Forty-five  couples 
attended. 

Sunday  Night,  December  17,  the  Glee  Club  presented  a can- 
tata at  the  Methodist  Church  on  Temple  Street.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grammont  (1934)  sang  two  solos.  Miss  Ruth  Elliott  (1932) 
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was  the  pianist  and  Mr.  Pappontsakis  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  directed  the  twenty-two  students  of  the 
Glee  Club. 

Open  House  will  be  held  Christmas  Eve  from  eight-thirty 
p.m.  to  eleven-thirty  p.m.  at  the  Walcott  House.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  Members  of  the  Student  Association  will  serve 
as  Hostesses. 

The  Brimmer  School  on  Brimmer  Street  has  kindly  allowed 
our  basketball  team  to  practice  in  its  gymnasium  on  one  night  of 
each  week.  We  are  planning  to  discontinue  this  unless  attendance 
is  better.  We  have  not  scheduled  any  games  as  yet  because  of 
this. 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  rehearsing  two  one-act  plays  to  be 
given  the  early  part  of  February. 

The  Contract  Bridge  Club  progresses  steadily. 

Tap  dancing  began  the  week  of  December  the  fourth  under 
the  direction  of  a student  from  Sargent. 

Miss  Naomi  Cartwright,  five-year  Simmons  student,  who  en- 
tered the  Training  School  in  September  1933  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Academy,  honor  society,  at  Simmons  College. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

Advanced  Nursing  Procedures 
Schedule  of  Nursing  Project  Classes — Fall  1933 
Already  eight  projects  have  been  given.  They  were  very 
well  presented.  Any  Alumna  is  invited  to  be  present. 

Medicine  i — No.  3 — “Nurses’  Visits  to  the  home  of  Diabetic 
patients.” 

Time — Thurs.,  Jan.  11 — 4 p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Orthopedics — No.  1 — “Nursing  care  of  a patient  with  a tubercul- 
ous spine.” 

Time — Thurs.,  Jan.  18 — 5 p.m. 

Place — Upper  O.P.D.  Amphitheatre. 

(Dates  subject  to  change  by  special  notice) 

New  schedule  will  be  announced  in  February  1934 


Needles 

Eleanor  M.  Hill 

On  duty  in  the  Amphitheatre — it  was  the  first  day — every- 
thing was  new,  so  strange,  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  over- 
whelm one.  A world,  heretofore  unknown,  had  been  opened  up 
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before  me — a world  often  wondered  at  from  afar.  To  be  sure 
we,  as  awe-striken  probationers,  had  been  quietly  led  within  these 
great  walls  and  into  the  Sterilizing  Room  that  we  might  learn 
something  of  the  mechanism  of  sterilization  as  carried  on  in  an 
Operating  Room.  Beyond  that  we  were  privileged  only  to  a 
glimpse  now  and  again  into  the  vast  corridors  as  a patient  had 
been  taken  for  operation. 

At  last  the  day  had  come — the  day  which  fills  every  heart 
with  fear,  and  yet  that  day  to  which  every  student  nurse  long 
looks  forward  to. 

Everything  was  a-hum ; everyone  was  busy ; the  wheels  were 
fast  turning  as  the  new  day  began.  It  was  to  be  a day  of  obser- 
vation and  learning,  but  observation  and  learning  became  part 
of  every  day  as  they  quickly  passed  by!  One  by  one  the  mys- 
teries and  problems  were  solved — patient  supervision  and  teach- 
ing shedding  much  light  on  the  many  techniques  and  procedures 
in  which  one  may,  in  a short  time,  become  skilled. 

Experience  was  the  next  teacher  to  be  encountered ; having 
been  taught,  and  having  observed,  the  time  had  arrived  when  I 
was  to  enter  that  first  major  operation  as  the  Surgeon’s  Assisting 
Nurse.  A cold  thrill  passed  over  me — a momentary  shrinking — 
then  the  unfailing  call  to  duty  spurred  me  on.  The  operation  an 
Exploratory  Laparotomy  and  Appendectomy,  would  soon  be  un- 
der way.  The  Surgeons  were  scrubbing  and  I was  preparing  the 
Nurses’  Table — counting  sponges,  breaking  catgut  for  ties  and 
surtures,  threading  needles  and  oh,  there  were  so  many  different 
ones.  At  once  the  question  arose  “when  and  where  do  they  use 
all  of  these  needles?”  My  question  was  soon  answered  for  the 
Supervisor  was  carefully  instructing  me  as  to  when  different 
needles  would  be  called  for  and  as  to  what  catgut  would  be  used 
in  each  case.  What  a lot  to  remember! 

“The  appendix  tray  is  placed  on  the  Operating  field — there 
the  surgeon,  after  excising  the  appendix,  will  request  an  Intesti- 
nal Stitch  (a  number  nine  needle,  with  a chromic  double  zero 
catgut  on  a small  needle  holder).  Then  the  next  suture  needed 
will  be  the  peritoneal  stitch  (a  number  six  needle  with  chromic 
one — not  tied  in — ) followed  by  the  fascial  stitch  unless  three  and 
threes  are  needed.  Then  you’re  ready  for  the  skin  stitches.” 

But  there  was  no  more  time  for  further  explanation.  Al- 
ready the  Surgeon  and  his  assistants  were  about  to  begin  the 
operation.  In  a very  short  time  a skin  incision  had  been  made — 
the  Surgeon  was  using  snaps — so  many  and  so  fast.  That  meant 
plain  zero  catgut  ties  and  suture  scissors  would  be  needed.  The 
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skin  towels  followed — everything  proceeded  in  rapid  progression 
— now  a suture  is  requested. 

“Did  the  Surgeon’s  assistant  say  ‘barium’  or  ‘burying’  stitch? 
Now  what  needle  would  that  require?  True,  the  appendix  had 
been  removed,  and  the  stump  cauterized.  Now,  what  stitch  can 
it  be?  Might  it  be  ‘Intestinal’? — for  it  is  a part  of  the  intestines 
upon  which  the  Surgeon  is  now  working.” 

With  untold  fear  I handed  up  the  Intestinal  Suture  (a  num- 
ber nine  needle  with  chromic  No.  00  catgut).  It  was  the  right 
one  but  the  mental  anguish  experience  in  the  few  seconds  of 
silent  debate  as  to  which  needle,  what  catgut  to  be  used  and  where, 
left  an  unforgettable  impression  upon  my  mind.  The  remainder 
of  the  operation  was  quite  as  successful  as  the  beginning,  and 
now,  long  since  finished  there  seems  to  exist  an  inward  feeling  of 
having  accomplished  a great  deal  that  day. 

However,  one  big  question  kept  coming  before  my  mind. 
“Which  needles  were  used  when,  where,  and  why?  How  did 
one  come  to  learn  and  to  know  these  needles?  Did  everyone  ex- 
perience such  terrible  moments  of  total  loss  of  knowledge  as  to 
what  stitch  should  be  used  next  in  an  operation?”  I asked  these 
questions  aloud  only  to  learn  that  others  were  likewise  as  puzzled 
by  it  all.  So  then,  the  plan  of  a needle  chart  presented  itself — a 
chart  to  be  used  for  reference  and  study  by  Student  Nurses  when 
trying  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  various  kinds  of  needles 
and  sutures  used  in  the  Operating  Room. 

The  most  common  needles  were  grouped  together  and  placed 
one  under  the  other  in  the  middle  of  a large  heavy  white  card- 
board chart.  In  the  left  column  the  name  of  each  needle  was 
given.  In  the  right  column  the  use  and  in  some  cases  the  kind  of 
catgut,  silk,  or  linen  most  frequently  used  with  the  needle  was 
described.  Twenty-six  different  kinds  of  needles  were  included, 
and  thirty-five  needles  were  used  to  illustrate  the  kind  and  vary- 
ing shapes  and  sizes.  The  original  copy  of  the  chart  was  ap- 
proved by  Miss  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  and  Miss 
Sleeper,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Training  School 
Office  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room.  It  was  corrected  by 
Miss  Angell,  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room  and  her  As- 
sistant, Miss  Bailey.  The  resident  surgeons  on  both  Surgical 
Services  went  over  the  entire  copy  and  made  helpful  comments 
and  suggestions. 

The  chart  will  be  used  in  the  classes  given  in  Operating 
Room  Technique  III  where  needles  and  sutures  are  discussed  to 
some  length.  When  not  in  use  in  the  classroom,  it  is  to  hang  in 
the  Nurses’  Workroom  in  the  Amphitheatre  where  all  may  refer 
to  it  whenever  they  so  wish. 
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HEALTH  A B C’s 

A Stands  for  apples  and  applesauce,  too, 

And  even  for  apricots  made  in  a stew! 

B Stands  for  butter  spread  thick  on  brown  bread, 
Also  for  baths  before  breakfast  and  bed! 

C Stands  for  cereal  served  with  cream; 

Also  for  cleanliness — both  felt  and  seen ! 

D Stands  for  dried  fruits  if  fresh  can’t  be  had; 
Also  for  drafts  to  be  avoided  in  bed! 

E Stands  for  exercise  in  open  air 

Utilizing  energy  you  really  can  spare! 

F Stands  for  freshness  of  food,  body,  and  clothes, 
A sign  of  good  breeding  as  everyone  knows ! 

G Stands  for  gumdrops — quite  nice  after  meals, 

But  not  just  any  time  if  one  cares  how  one  feels! 

H Stands  for  intense,  ravenous  hunger 

Which  is  more  acute  when  one  is  younger ! 

■ Stands  for  itching;  irritation,  too — 

Is  not  a sign  of  health — that’s  only  too  true ! 

J Stands  for  juices  served  in  some  way 
Tomato,  orange  or  lemon  every  day! 

K Stands  for  kindliness  you  really  feel 
If  you  give  your  body  a square  deal! 

L Stands  for  long  hours  of  sleep  and  rest; 

And  laughter  that’s  genuine — not  professed! 

M Stands  for  mouth  care — of  microbes  be  free! 

With  a good  antiseptic  it’s  easy  to  be! 

N Stands  for  noodles,  a carbohydrate, 

With  chicken  gravy  they’re  simply  great! 
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O Stands  for  oil  of  butter  and  cream; 

Foods  for  warmth  that  doesn’t  just  “seem”! 

P Stands  for  protein — milk,  eggs,  and  fish, 

Foods  that  build — what  more  would  you  wish? 

Q Stands  for  qualms  you  will  never  feel, 

If  you  breakfast  regularly  on  good  oatmeal! 

R Stands  for  recreation  as  well  as  rest; 

Disregard  neither  if  you’d  feel  your  best! 

S Stands  for  shoes  and  you’ll  know  afterwhile 
Shoes  should  be  built  for  comfort,  not  style ! 

T Stands  for  teeth  and  tonsils — both  need  care. 

If  you  don’t  see  to  it,  you’d  better  beware! 

U Stands  for  underwear,  soft  and  warm; 

When  winds  are  blowing  and  there’s  a storm! 

V Stands  for  vitamines — there’s  much  unknown; 
They’re  named  by  an  “A”  “B”  “C”  of  their  own 

W Stands  for  washing  without  whining; 

Water  and  soap  applied  before  sleeping  or  dining! 

X Stands  for  X-lent  health ; 

Work  and  play  hard  but  take  care  of  yourself! 

y Stands  for  younger  sisters  and  brothers 

Who  copy  your  health  rules  as  well  as  others! 

Z Stands  for  an  abundance  of  zest 
As  it  comes  last  it’s  really  the  best ! 


— Biekfield-McCulloch 
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Reunions 

The  class  of  1916  held  one  of  its  frequent  reunions  at  the 
Hotel  Manger,  on  November  22,  1933  at  5.00  p.m. 

The  following  members  were  present: 

Alice  Barnard  Van  Arman,  Milton 
Frances  Beckwith,  Boston 
Bessie  Brown,  Westboro 
Dorothy  Atkinson  Peabody,  Melrose 
Cora  Mitchell  Trayes,  Boston 
Frances  Robbins  Ladner,  Cambridge 
Maude  Townsend,  Boston 
Hope  Wheelock,  Newton 
Leona  White,  Chelsea 

Letters  were  read  from : 

Fannie  Leppala  Williams,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Rae  Stewart,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Mary  Diamond  Carey,  Milford,  Mass. 

Pearl  Libby  Ward,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Pauline  Griffin  Bauldry,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Frances  Ricker  Appleton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mae  Warner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

After  a delicious  dinner,  the  evening  was  found  none  too 
long  for  the  usual  reminiscenses. 

It  was  especially  gratifying  to  have  Hope  Wheelock  able  to 
be  with  us  after  her  long  illness. 

It  was  of  interest  to  learn  that  Mae  Warner  is  now  Night 
Supervisor  of  the  Monticello  Hospital,  Monticello,  N.  Y. ; Bes- 
sie Brown,  M.D.  has  accepted  a position  at  the  Westboro  State 
Hospital ; and  Hope  Wheelock  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children. 

The  reunion  of  the  Fall  Division  of  the  1923  class  was  held 
recently. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Alexander  Matheson  (Alice  Blair) 

Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Whelton  (Mary  Clark) 

Mrs.  Edwin  Chase  (Frances  Crocker) 

Mrs.  Thomas  MacLeod  (Gertrude  Fay) 

Eleanor  Fitzgerald 
Margaret  Lewis 
Kathryn  McLaughlin 
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Ruth  Olson 

Mrs.  Bradford  W.  Thompson  (Helen  Pearson) 

Mrs.  Harold  Richardson  (Mildred  Perkins) 

Mrs.  Bernard  Hawkins  (Olive  Scudder) 

Helen  Van  Meter 
Frances  Whitaker 

A message  was  received  from  Mrs.  Walter  Fray  (Jessie 
Walkden),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her  health  is  very  poor  and  she 
was  sorry  she  was  unable  to  be  with  us. 

The  “big  three”  from  Connecticut,  Ruth  Olson,  Margaret 
Lewis,  and  Helen  Van  Meter,  drove  to  Boston  for  our  Reunion 
and  returned  to  Connecticut  that  same  night. 

Mrs.  Helen  Thompson  (Helen  Pearson)  is  employed  by  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Clinic  of  Boston  and 
Frances  Whitaker  is  visiting  nurse  for  the  Employers  Liability 
Company  of  Boston. 


General  Notices 

The  Treasurer  is  making  every  effort  to  keep  the  address 
of  every  Alumna  correct.  It  is  quite  an  undertaking — one  of 
those  laborious  tasks  where  you  get  little  in  return  except  the 
satisfaction  that  you  are  doing  a work  for  your  organization. 

Keep  a blank  post  card  in  your  bag  and  when  you  change 
your  address  send  a brief  message  to  Miss  Annie  C.  Carstensen, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 


Extra  copies  of  the  Quarterly  may  be  obtained  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a copy. 


The  Alumnae  meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


Please  notify  Miss  Helen  M.  Everett  of  any  bereavement  you 
know  of. 


Cooperate  with  the  Business  Committee  by  sending  any  ad- 
vertising matter  to  Miss  Alice  M.  White. 


All  items  pertaining  to  Alumnae  activities  or  news  send  to 
Melissa  J.  Cook,  Dorothy  Tarbox  or  Sally  Johnson. 


If  you  do  not  receive  your  Quarterly  send  a card  with  your 
address  and  the  message  to  Miss  Carstensen. 
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Margaret  K.  Smith 
(1907) 

Died  July  11,  1933 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

She  had  been  doing  private  duty  nursing  in  Connecticut  and 
worked  until  the  day  of  her  death  which  was  the  result  of  one  of 
many  insulin  reactions. 

Her  body  was  taken  home  to  Coverdale,  New  Brunswick, 
for  burial.  While  a shock  to  her  friends,  the  swiftness  of  her 
passing  was  indeed  a boon  to  this  afflicted  one. 

“I  hear  a voice  you  cannot  hear 
Which  says  I must  not  stay. 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see 
Which  beckons  me  away.” 


-Tichell. 
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News 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Paine  nee  Dorothy  Turner  ’27,  are 
at  245  Harvard  St.,  So.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dr.  Paine  is  doing 
research  work  on  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

Friends  of  Annie  M.  Robertson  1910,  will  regret  to  hear 
that  her  mother  is  critically  ill  in  Montreal. 

Miss  Estelle  C.  Svenson  is  substituting  in  the  Admitting 
Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Inf. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pumphrey  1918,  returned  to  the  M.  G.  H. 
Admitting  Office  after  a two  months’  vacation. 

Virginia  Kennen  Warrick  1915  is  on  duty  at  the  Baker 
Memorial. 

Leonor  A.  Field  1915,  is  Supervisor  in  the  Health  Dept., 
Suffolk  Co.,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

In  September  Mabel  F.  Wheeler  1913,  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Gifford  Memorial  Hospital,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

Alice  Mathilda  Gustafson  1933,  has  accepted  the  position 
as  Assistant  Head  Nurse  on  the  Acute  Infectious  Ward  of  the 
Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Doris  Eileen  Craig  1933,  has  been  appointed  night  nurse  at 
the  Mass.  Eye  & Ear  Infirmary. 

Katherine  Holt  1932,  who  did  vacation  relief  at  the  Baker 
Memorial,  is  now  on  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Mass  Eye  & Ear  In- 
firmary 

Marjorie  Packard,  1933,  has  been  appointed  Operating  Room 
Nurse  in  the  Private  Ophthalmic  O.  R.  at  the  Mass.  Eye  & Ear 
Infirmary. 

Mary  M.  Pickering  (1916)  is  in  charge  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  California.  She  expects  to  represent  the 
University  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Nursing,  at  Yale  University,  January  29,  30,  1934. 

Rhoda  Woodward  is  practical  instructor  at  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, Middletown,  Conn. 

Frances  P.  West,  Helen  Nivison,  Gertrude  Sharp  attended 
the  American  Hospital  Association  Institute  in  Chicago. 
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On  November  10,  1933,  Miss  Dorothy  Tarbox  1915,  who 
was  army  nurse  at  base  No.  6,  attended  a canteen  supper  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Women’s  Overseas  Service  League  at  the  Architec- 
tural Club,  Boston. 

Miss  Esther  Dart  1891,  is  spending  a month  with  Miss  Lile 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Claire  St.  Louis  ’30,  is  substituting  as  Acting  Supervisor  of 
the  Obstetrical  Service  of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  while  the  Supervisor  of  that  department  is  on  a leave 
of  absence. 

Mary  Ellen  Bursaw  (1932)  is  on  the  Operating  Room  staff 
of  the  Bronx  Hospital,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Althea  Ellen  Bolles  (1927)  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
Hungerford  Hospital,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Pomeroy,  nee  Chandler  (1902)  former 
superintendent,  Physicians’  Hospital,  Plattsburgh,-  New  York,  is 
now  in  charge  at  General  Hospital,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A communication  from  Dorothy  Howe,  nee  Bargh  (1926) 
states  she  is  married  and  is  living  in  Vermont. 

Miss  Catherine  Blunt  (1932)  who  has  been  doing  general 
duty  at  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass.,  has  resigned  to  take 
the  night  Superintendency  at  William  Backus  Hospital,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

Miss  Harriet  J.  McCollum  (1919)  has  returned  from  her 
home  and  is  now  visiting  her  sister  Mrs.  Hinchcliffe  in  Cohasset. 

The  following  are  on  the  Staff  of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  New  York:  Edna  M.  Cree,  (1928),  surgical 
supervisor,  Claire  St.  Louis,  (1930)  obstetrical  supervisor, 
Daphne  Corbett,  (1925)  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Nursing,  and  Eileen  M.  Carroll,  (1929)  Head  Nurse  of  an  obstet- 
rical and  gynecological  division. 

Miss  Mary  Savage,  1930,  is  taking  a post-graduate  course 
at  the  Grasslands  Hospital  in  Valhalla,  New  York,  having  entire- 
ly recovered  from  her  illness. 

Mary  M.  Pickering  (1916)  sends  the  following  news  from 
California : 

Helen  Lade,  1918,  stopped  off  in  California  recently  on  her 
way  from  Japan  to  New  York. 
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Pawnee  McCall,  1918,  as  you  know  has  long  been  married  to 
Dr.  Henry  Rasmussen  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  They 
have  three  charming  children.  They  live  in  San  Francisco  as  Dr. 
Rasmussen  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  there. 

Sallie  Mernin,  1916,  is  on  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Stanford 
School  of  Nursing  in  San  Francisco. 

Julia  Cochrane,  1914,  is  anaesthetist  at  the  Samuel  Merritt 
Hospital  in  Oakland. 

Pearl  Castile,  1922,  is  instructor  in  Surgical  Nursing  and 
Supervisor  of  Surgical  wards  at  the  University  of  California 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  also  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia League  of  Nursing  Education. 

Mary  Louise  Cole  is  social  director  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Training  School  for  Nurses  in  San  Francisco. 

Mae  Coloton,  1919,  is  an  instructor  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mary  Baldwin,  1927,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Sympathy  is  extended  to  Margaret  Matheson,  1912,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father  Capt.  Angus  Matheson. 


Marriages 

June  2,  1933,  in  New  York.  Edna  Olson  (1928)  to  Mr. 
James  Sanford  Hulme. 

September  22,  1933.  Marlboro,  Mass.  Barbara  Hollis 
Buck  (1931)  to  F.  Russell  Metcalf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  are 
living  at  3A  Gibson  Terrace,  Gibson  St.,  Cambridge. 

October  2,  1933,  in  Dedham,  Mass.  Dorothy  Bargh  (1926) 
to  Mr.  Paul  Cummins  Howe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Howe  are 
living  at  134  Imperial  Avenue,  Bennington,  Vt. 

January  5,  1933,  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Ruth  Libby  (1931) 
to  Mr.  Frederick  DeCourcey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  DeCour- 
cey  are  living  at  96  Summit  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass, 

September  22,  1933,  Melrose,  Mass.  Barbara  Hollis  Buck 
(1931)  to  F.  Russell  Metcalf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  are  living 
at  3 A Gibson  Terrace,  Gibson  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

July  10,  1933,  in  Derry,  N.  H.  Laura  Anderson  (1932)  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Gustafson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Gustafson  are 
living  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Births 

On  November  19,  1933.  A son,  John  Doly  Murphy,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  T.  Murphy  (Ruth  McAdams,  1923). 

On  October  13,  1933.  A daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
White,  nee  Louise  Young  (1930). 

On  October  18,  1933,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Pud- 
dington  (Emiline  S.  Taerster,  1930)  a son,  Paul  Ingham  Pud- 
dington,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

On  June  28,  1933,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Stanley 
(Bertha  Robinson,  1924)  a daughter  Irene  Mable  at  Southwest 
Harbor. 
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Change  of  Address 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Pomeroy,  nee  Chandler  (1902),  General 
Hospital,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Howe,  nee  Bargh,  1926,  134  Imperial  Ave- 
nue, Bennington,  Vermont. 

Helen  M.  Everett,  24  University  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Miss  Catherine  Blunt  (1932)  William  Backus  Hospital, 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth,  44  Phillips  St.,  Watertown, 
Telephone  Middlesex  4786-M,  listed  under  Mrs.  Arthur  Butler. 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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IN  HONOR  OF 

DR.  FREDERIC  A.  WASHBURN 

On  His  Completion  of 
Twenty-Six  Years 
as  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
May  2,  1908  — - February  23,  1934 


FREDERIC  A.  WASHBURN 


We,  the  Alumnae,  wishing  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  one  who,  as  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  twenty-six 
years  has,  by  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  the 
Nursing  Profession  gained  our  deep  respect, 
sincere  love  and  admiration,  dedicate  our  Quar- 
terly Record  of  March  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four  as  a tribute  to  Dr.  Frederic  A. 
Washburn. 
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Doctor  Washburn’s  Twenty-Six  Years  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

By  Grace  Whiting  Myers 
Librarian  Emeritus 

During  the  year  1896  there  appeared  among  the  house  pupils 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a very  tall,  straight, 
slender,  serious-looking  man,  with  dark  hair,  eyes  and  moustache. 
He  could  look  over  the  heads  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  for  that  reason  was  rather  an  outstanding  figure  from  the 
time  when  he  first  was  noticed  in  the  corridors  and  wards  of 
the  hospital  walking  with  a characteristic  short,  quick  step. 
Rumor  has  it  that  these  long  legs  helped  him  safely  over  the 
high  brick  wall  surrounding  the  hospital  grounds  one  night  when 
he  was  rather  later  than  the  law  allowed  in  getting  in,  and 
found  the  usual  entrance  locked.  His  name  was  Frederic  A. 
Washburn,  Jr. 

He  graduated  as  House  Pupil  on  the  South  Surgical  Service 
towards  the  end  of  1897.  On  December  16th  of  that  same 
year  the  office  of  Assistant  Resident  Physician  was  established 
at  the  hospital  and  Dr.  Washburn,  this  graduate  House  Pupil, 
was  chosen  to  fill  it.  During  the  brief  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898  he  served  as  army  surgeon  with  the  6th  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry;  and  on  July  1st,  1899,  he  resigned  his  hospi- 
tal position  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the 
26th  United  States  Volunteers,  for  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Three  and  a half  years  later  he  returned  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  by  which  title  he  continued  to  be  familiarly 
greeted  by  his  confreres  until  later  in  life  when  he  attained  a 
higher  military  rank.  Once  more  he  assumed  his  former  office 
of  Assistant  Resident  Physician,  holding  it  until  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard  in  1908.  During  these  six  years  a 
very  firm  friendship  developed  between  Dr.  Howard  and  Dr. 
Washburn.  Dr.  Howard  saw  in  the  younger  man  the  making 
of  a fine  hospital  executive,  and  spared  no  pains  in  instructing 
him  out  of  his  own  rich  experience,  so  that  when  a call  came 
to  him  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  then  under  construction,  Dr.  Washburn  was  well  fitted 
to  assume  the  position  of  Resident  Physician,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  May  2d,  1908.  (This  title  was  changed  to  Director 
February  1st,  1922.)  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Howland  was  simultane- 
ously appointed  Assistant  Resident  Physician.  At  this  time  ad- 
ministration covered  three  branches,  the  General  Hospital  at 
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Boston,  the  McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  and  the  Convalescent 
Home,  Waverley. 

Immediately  Dr.  Washburn  evinced  what  the  following  years 
brought  out  as  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  — the  demand 
for  a high  grade  of  excellence  in  every  branch  of  hospital  work. 
Important  among  the  pressing  needs  which  he  early  urged  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  consider  were  an  Administration  Building, 
a new  Nurses’  Home,  and  the  fire-proofing  of  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing. It  was  eight  years  before  it  was  possible  to  meet  the  first 
of  these  recommendations.  Meantime,  re-organization  of  one 
department  after  another  gradually  took  place,  culminating  in 
1912  in  that  of  the  entire  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Executive  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee was  constituted  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  medical,  surgical  and  scientific  affairs  of  the  hospital, 
relieving  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  settlement  of  many  and 
various  matters.  By  1913,  the  Social  Service  Department,  about 
which  Dr.  Washburn  had  at  first  been  doubtful,  was  squarely 
on  its  feet  and,  in  his  report,  referred  to  in  these  words : “It  has 
demonstrated  its  great  value.  We  should  not  know  how  to  get 
along  without  it.” 

During  these  twenty-six  years  when  the  mind  of  the  Resi- 
dent Physician  was  busy  evolving  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  hospital  plant,  always  with  one  object  in  view  — the  better 
and  more  efficient  care  of  the  sick,  — one  necessity  after  an- 
other was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  who,  recognizing 
Dr.  Washburn’s  ambitions  to  be  always  of  practical  value,  gave 
him  their  support  in  every  possible  way.  The  list  of  “needs” 
finally  numbered  eighteen,  eight  of  which  were  accomplished. 
Chief  among  the  rest  are  probably  “a  country  branch,”  “a  ward 
building,”  “a  children’s  hospital”  and  “an  X-ray  building.” 

The  1910  annual  report  makes  the  first  mention  of  the 
value  of  “a  private  hospital  for  the  well-to-do,”  and  also  the 
necessity  of  “a  hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means.” 

A new  Nurses’  Home,  one  of  the  first  essentials  named  by 
Dr.  Washburn,  was  completed  and  occupied  during  1913,  and 
plans  for  an  Administration  Building  to  stand  at  the  foot  of 
North  Grove  Street  were  ready,  and  its  construction  was  the 
next  to  be  undertaken.  The  Moseley  Memorial  Building  was 
formally  opened  on  Ether  Day,  October  16th,  1916.  In  addition 
to  necessary  space  for  proper  administration,  it  provided  new 
and  ample  quarters  for  the  Treadwell  Library  and  for  the  clinical 
records,  and  housing  accommodations  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing family  of  internes  and  residents. 
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Phillips  House,  ‘‘the  private  hospital  for  the  well-to-do,”  was 
now  in  course  of  building,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
middle  of  May,  1917.  For  several  reasons,  Dr.  Washburn  had 
been  urgent  since  1910  that  this  hospital  should  be  erected  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  time 
of  members  of  the  hospital  Staff,  he  felt  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  recompense  them  indirectly  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  bring  their  private  patients  near  by ; and  also  he  realized 
that  the  revenue  from  such  a hospital  would  furnish  a surplus 
sufficient  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  charitable  wards.  Its 
opening  came  at  a time  particularly  gratifying  to  him,  for  in 
less  than  a week  orders  were  received  that  our  Hospital  Unit, 
the  first  in  the  country  to  be  formed  for  service  in  the  World 
War,  be  ready  on  June  first. 

As  Commanding  Officer,  Dr.  Washburn  himself  was  ordered 
to  active  duty  on  May  twenty-eighth.  For  more  than  a year, 
following  a conference  held  in  the  office  of  General  Gorgas,  in 
Washington,  he  had  been  assembling  officers  for  the  Unit,  and 
drilling  them.  Occasionally  it  was  possible,  if  one  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  passing  a window  overlooking  the  lawn  at 
just  the  right  time,  to  see  the  line  drawn  up  and  hear  the 
orders  given.  It  was  an  irregular  line  of  the  tall  and  the  short, 
with  Dr.  Lincoln  Davis  and  Dr.  Beth  Vincent  as  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Those  were  strenuous  days  for  all  concerned,  but  it 
was  long  afterwards  that  the  burden  of  the  Chief  was  even 
faintly  realized.  In  addition  to  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
Unit,  all  hospital  affairs  had  to_be  arranged  and  left  in  order 
in  the  hands  of  the  competent  Assistant  Resident  Physician  who 
now  became  Acting  Resident  Physician.  Many  responsible  posi- 
tions were  left  vacant  by  men  who  went  overseas ; provision  had 
to  be  made  for  these ; and  all  but  the  most  necessary  work  was 
cut  down.  Before  July  10th  our  Chief,  with  doctors,  nurses 
and  enlisted  men  had  sailed  out  into  the  darkness,  we  knew  not 
where.  Our  Unit  became  Base  Hospital,  No.  6 and  its  history 
has  been  written  by  those  who  served  it  overseas,  and  read  with 
pride  by  those  who  carried  on  at  home. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  Dr.  Washburn's  familiar 
figure  was  again  seen  at  the  hospital,  and  greeted  this  time  as 
“Colonel.”  For  his  splendid  work  in  France,  and  later  in  Eng- 
land, he  received  from  the  hands  of  General  Edwards,  on  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1917,  the  decoration  for  Distinguished  Service.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  parade  ground  at  the  Army  Station, 
Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston,  at  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a clear  winter  day,  cold  and  invigorating,  and  snow  on 
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the  ground.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  repre- 
sented by  a very  proud  and  interested  group  of  people.  The 
Colonel  said  to  the  writer,  one  day  shortly  after  his  return : “What 
do  you  suppose  I did  the  first  time  I came  over  here  after  I 
got  back?  I walked  straight  down  Blossom  Street  to  the  old 
gate.”  He  found  it  boarded  up. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  seventy-fifth  of  the  first  public  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  surgical  anesthesia  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing, was  observed  in  October,  1921,  with  special  exercises  and 
the  unveiling  of  a memorial  tablet  in  the  Treadwell  Library  to 
those  members  of  our  Alumni  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  War. 

The  fire-proofing  of  the  Bulfinch  Building,  one  of  the  very 
first  recommendations  of  Dr.  Washburn,  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  years  1924-1926  following  a big  “drive”  towards  raising 
the  necessary  funds.  The  interior  of  the  Building  was  entirely 
changed,  remodeled  and  modernized  to  accommodate  the  con- 
tinually increasing  activities  of  the  hospital. 

From  the  writer’s  standpoint  no  event  in  these  twenty-six 
years  gave  greater  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Washburn  than  the  open- 
ing, in  February,  1930,  of  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital  for 
people  of  moderate  means,  the  dream  of  his  heart  from  the 
time,  twenty  years  previously,  when  he  first  mentioned  it  as  one 
of  the  important  needs  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  the  hos- 
pital, its  construction  having  been  made  possible  through  a gen- 
erous bequest  of  one  million  dollars.  It  was  the  first  hospital 
of  the  kind  anywhere  in  the  country,  the  first  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  this  great  group  of  people  of  small  income.  It  was 
the  outstanding  event  in  Dr.  Washburn’s  long  term  of  service, 
and  probably  the  erection  of  Phillips  House  comes  next  in  im- 
portance, for  at  the  time  of  its  opening  there  were  very  few 
private  wards  even,  in  the  large  hospitals  of  the  country.  Space 
does  not  permit  a detailed  record  of  all  the  changes  and  the 
construction  which  took  place  as  the  years  passed,  but  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  record  the  high  lights. 

To  one  who  has  known  and  watched  Dr.  Washburn  from 
his  earliest  days  at  the  hospital,  these  characteristics  stand  out 
prominently:  extraordinary  executive  ability,  far-sightedness, 
preservation  of  the  best  traditions,  a demand  for  the  conduct  of 
work  in  every  department  with  efficiency  and  dignity,  preserva- 
tion of  harmony  between  departments,  the  spirit  of  friendliness. 
Where  commendation  was  deserved,  he  gave  it  at  the  proper 
time.  The  year  1909  marked  the  resignation  of  Miss  Pauline 
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Dolliver,  who  had  for  ten  years  held  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses.  Dr.  Washburn's  note  upon  the  occasion  reads : 
“It  may  well  be  the  ambition  of  servants  of  the  institution  to 
leave  behind  them  as  good  a record  as  has  Miss  Dolliver.”  Such 
a comment  spurred  on  more  than  one  of  us,  and  made  us  realize 
that  his  eye  was  watchful  even  though  we  might  not  suspect 
it.  The  hospital  personnel  constituted  his  “big  family,”  and  as 
he  goes  on  now  to  serve  a bigger  family,  we  lovingly  but  re- 
gretfully bid  him  God-speed. 

Aside  from  his  military  honors,  he  belongs  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  and  was  at  one  time 
its  Governor.  Professionally,  he  was  President  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  1913,  and  in  1932  was  made  a member 
of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  For  a number  of  years  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  Club. 

In  1932,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  he  con- 
sented to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be  painted  by  Mr.  Edmund  Tar- 
bell,  the  noted  artist,  and  later  presented  to  the  hospital  by  the 
“friends.”  It  is  an  excellent  likeness.  His  long  term  of  service 
as  Chief  Officer  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  long- 
est of  any  of  his  predecessors,  ended  on  February  1st,  1934.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  showed  their  regard  and  esteem  for  him  at 
a Dinner  given  on  February  7th  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  at  which 
there  were  about  450  guests.  The  after-dinner  speeches  were 
made  by  old  friends,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  high  favor  in 
which  he  is  held.  Last  of  all  the  Doctor  spoke  himself,  and 
through  his  closing  words  expressed  the  affection  which  all  who 
have  served  under  its  roof  bear  to  the  Hospital : “After  our  God 
and  our  families,  it  is  to  many  a man  and  woman  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world.” 


Dr.  Washburn,  Surgeon  in  the  Spanish-American  War 

Muriel  G.  Galt,  1898 

When  I learned  of  Dr.  Washburn’s  resignation  from  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  the  M.  G.  H.  my  mind  went  back 
to  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  the  Hospital  Ship  “Bay  State” 
was  commissioned  during  the  Spanish-American  War  to  carry 
supplies  and  bring  back  the  sick.  On  one  of  her  trips  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  response  to  a request  for  nurses,  Miss  Parsons  and  I 
were  detailed  to  land  duty  at  Utuado,  with  Dr.  Clarkson,  who 
had  much  experience  with  tropical  conditions.  The  regiment  was 
without  women  nurses  and  our  services  were  urgently  required. 
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There  were  no  wounded  but  the  number  of  sick,  mostly  typhoid, 
was  very  great  and  in  addition  many  of  the  men  were  ailing, 
what  with  the  climate  and  the  poor  rations,  and  the  regimental 
nurses  with  their  volunteer  helpers,  had  had  a very  trying  time. 
Dr.  Washburn,  or  rather  Surgeon  Washburn,  was  Medical  Of- 
ficer of  the  regiment  and  did  wonders  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Under  the  protection  of  a pillow  case,  adapted  for  a white 
flag,  he  rode  into  Arecibo,  a very  difficult  trip,  owing  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  roads  and  many  streams  to  ford,  he 
met  with  both  courtesy  and  assistance  from  the  Spanish  com- 
mandante  in  bringing  back  necessary  supplies. 

The  hospital  buildings  were  only  cofifee  sheds,  raised  on 
piles,  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
simplest.  There  were  three,  and  Miss  Parsons  and  I each  had 
charge  of  one  and  shared  the  third. 

It  must  have  been  disheartening  work  at  first  for  the  medical 
staff,  with  men  coming  down  sick  every  day,  I think  the  average 
was  a third  of  the  regiment,  and  so  little  to  do  with,  but  Dr. 
Washburn  succeeded  in  getting  things  to  run  smoothly,  and  as 
the  men  were  continually  being  shipped  home  on  hospital  ships, 
the  difficulties  gradually  straightened  out.  Puerto  Rico  is  a very 
lovely  island,  and  it  seemed  sad  to  have  so  much  sickness  amid 
such  natural  luxuriance,  but  the  men  were  more  than  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  able  medical  officer  as  Dr.  Washburn. 


Colonel  Washburn  and  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Sara  E.  Parsons,  1893 

The  principal  of  a training  school  for  nurses,  however  cap- 
able she  may  be,  can  accomplish  very  little  if  the  director  of  the 
hospital  with  which  the  school  is  connected,  does  not  co-operate 
with  her ; for  he  is  the  ultimate  authority,  under  the  trustees,  for 
all  the  hospital  policies,  including  the  training  school,  if  the  in- 
stitution is  organized  as  is  the  Massachusetts  General. 

I understood  this  fact  perfectly  when  I accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  in  my  beloved  Alma  Mater 
in  1910,  for  previously,  I had  been  connected  with  five  other 
institutions. 

When  Dr.  Washburn,  as  he  was  then  known,  and  I had  our 
first  interview  concerning  my  appointment,  he  reminded  me  that 
in  case  we  differed  seriously  on  any  policy,  his  would  be  the 
last  word.  I agreed  that  I could  accept  that  condition  if  dis- 
agreements did  not  occur  too  often,  in  which  case  I should  know 
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that  he  had  no  confidence  in  my  judgement  and  that  consequently 
I was  not  the  right  person  for  the  position.  We  agreed  on 
the  ideal  toward  which  we  should  aim  in  developing  the  school, 
the  standard  of  which  we  wished  to  keep  so  high,  that  it  should 
continue  to  attract  a fine  class  of  candidates,  and  to  do  this  we 
knew  that  its  policies  must  be  progressive. 

Dr.  Washburn’s  concept  of  a successful  superintendent,  was 
that  she  should  be  able  to  get  the  results  desired  without  friction 
and  to  that  end  he  stipulated  that  she  must  delegate  the  details 
of  her  work  to  assistants ; that  she  should  visit  other  schools ; 
should  do  her  share  of  outside  professional  work  and  feel  free 
to  take  sufficient  time  for  diversion  and  rest;  that  she  might  be 
able  to  meet  her  problems  in  a well-poised  and  equable  manner. 
He  expressed  some  concern  about  my  disciplinary  ability,  having 
heard  that  I was  rather  “easy  going.”  For  my  part  I had  heard 
that  Dr.  Washburn  was  a very  strict,  militaristic  disciplinarian. 
Yet  we  dared  to  undertake  to  work  together ! I was  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  his  ideas  and  was  glad  and  proud  to  accept 
the  position  under  the  conditions  offered.  I learned  that  before 
I went  to  the  Chief’s  office  with  any  proposition  or  complaint  I 
must  have  all  my  figures  and  facts  at  hand.  He  had  no  time 
for  mere  talk  but  always  time  for  necessary  consultation.  One 
could  deal  with  him  as  man  to  man,  he  expected  frank  and  honest 
opinions  and  while  stern  regarding  any  sort  of  disorder  or  care- 
lessness, he  was  wonderfully  understanding  and  helpful  when 
any  serious  problem  arose  concerning  the  nurses.  When  any 
discipline  was  necessary  he  always  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy. 
I think  that  I was  always  the  one  who  took  the  initiative  when 
sentences  had  to  be  executed.  I soon  found  that  there  was  a 
very  kindly  heart  inside  the  military  exterior,  and  a sense  of 
humor  that  eased  many  a tense  situation. 

Dr.  Washburn  abhorred  waste  but  no  one  was  more  anxious 
to  provide  comfort  in  the  homes,  good  food  in  the  dining  rooms, 
and  good  salaries  than  he,  and  wherever  we  fell  short  of  the 
ideal  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  him.  Sometimes,  not  often, 
he  would  remind  me  that  there  were  several  other  departments 
that  had  to  be  considered  and  I know  that  he  tried  to  hold  the 
scales  with  an  even  hand. 

In  summation  I would  say  that  nurses  have  no  better  friend 
that  Colonel  Washburn.  I know  that  he  is  proud  of  the  good 
work  our  nurses  are  doing  and  has  a better  appreciation  than 
they  realize,  of  the  difficulties  of  their  service.  Anything  that 
he  could  do  to  better  their  conditions  of  work  or  to  promote 
their  happiness  and  success,  he  would  gladly  do. 

I am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  having  worked  under  his 
authority  and  with  him  for  ten  happy  years. 
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Doctor  Washburn,  Administrator  and  Friend 

Extracts  from  the  Graduation  Report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Training  School 

Sally  M.  Johnson,  1910 

What  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  Doctor  Washburn 
a wise  administrator? 

First,  there  is  personal  integrity.  The  wise  administrator  so 
lives  that  he  compels  the  respect  of  his  personnel,  for  the  up- 
rightness of  the  man  adds  immeasurably  to  the  influence  of  the 
executive.  While  a man’s  bearing  and  manner  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  actual  wisdom  they  certainly  can  contribute  to  his  effec- 
tiveness. When  one  thinks  of  Doctor  Washburn,  one  instantly 
thinks  of  his  bearing  — that  of  a military  man,  and  of  his 
manner  — that  of  a courteous  gentleman. 

Happy  have  been  the  department  heads  of  this  institution 
because  of  their  feeling  of  security  in  their  relationship  to  their 
Chief  Officer.  They  have  known  that  to  him  they  could  go  for 
help,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  wise  counsel  was  theirs  for 
the  asking,  that  it  would  be  given  without  partiality,  with  under- 
standing and  also  with  great  kindness  when  there  was  special 
need. 

Reunion  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox,  T5 

One  hundred  and  two  members  of  the  original  Unit  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  held  a 
reunion  at  the  Parker  House,  Saturday  evening,  January  20, 
1934.  This  was  in  honor  of  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn,  the 
Commanding  Officer. 

Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill  presided.  Short  speeches  were 
given  by  Dr.  Washburn  and  Miss  Parsons. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  gave  a violin  selection,  “Humoresque,” 
and  repeated  the  one-act  play  that  was  given  in  Talence,  “The 
Workhouse  Ward.”  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Dr.  Henry  Marble, 
Miss  Margaret  Reilly,  played  the  parts. 

Dr.  Richard  O’Neil  read  an  original  letter  from  Hashimira 
Togo,  the  Japanese  school  boy  so  familiar  to  members  of  Base 
No.  6. 

Dr.  James  Means  gave  an  original  poem  in  French. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Westwell  gave  his  famous  oration  on  Moo! 
Cow  Moo ! 

Miss  Josephine  Mulville  rendered  a vocal  selection. 

Pictures  of  various  scenes  in  and  around  the  Base  Hospital 
were  shown. 
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A Reception  to  Doctor  Washburn 

Mrs.  Joseph  Garland 

It  was  not  without  considerable  trepidation  that  the  Alumnae 
Association  decided  to  give  a reception  for  Dr.  Washburn.  Prac- 
tically every  unit  of  the  Hospital  had  entertained  in  his  honor ; 
teas,  dinners,  and  receptions  had  been  given, — speeches  had  been 
made,  toasts  had  been  drunk  in  his  name.  To  many  it  seemed  as 
though  the  most  thoughtful  expression  of  our  affection  would  be 
to  give  him  our  blessing  and  a gold  headed  cane,  and  let  him  go 
in  peace ! However,  the  invitations  finally  went  out  for  Thursday 
evening,  February  first. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a very  snowy  night,  over  two 
hundred  alumnae  came  back  to  bring  their  good  wishes  to  Dr. 
Washburn.  The  living  room  of  Walcott  House  had  been  made 
unusually  attractive  with  flowers,  open  fires,  and  a rearrangement 
of  furniture.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn,  with  Miss  Parsons,  Miss 
Johnson  and  Miss  Wood  received  informally  the  long  line  of  old 
and  new  graduates. 

As  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Wood  pre- 
sented The  Colonel  with  a Memory  Book,  filled  with  sketches  of 
scenes  in  and  about  the  Hospital,  and  old  photographs  of  his 
interne  days — “not  a gift,  but  just  a reminder  of  the  Training 
School/’  She  spoke  of  the  fact  that  although  many  of  us  rarely 
saw  him  during  training,  w;e  all  received  an  indelible  impression 
of  the  law  and  order  that  was  established  by  him  as  Director. 

Dr.  Washburn  was  apparently  very  much  pleased  to  have  the 
Memory  Book.  He  told  several  amusing  experiences  which  his 
years  at  the  Hospital  had  brought  him,  and  recalled  his  early  con- 
tacts with  different  members  of  the  Training  School;  he  spoke 
with  appreciation  of  the  efficiency  of  M.  G.  H.  nurses  during  the 
Spanish  War  and  the  Great  War.  It  was  a great  satisfaction  to 
him  that  a complete  M.  G.  H.  hospital  unit  was  ready  to  go  to 
France  at  an  early  date,  and  to  function  with  credit. 

Two  French  Canadian  dialect  readings  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Gall, — one  of  our  graduates. 

Refreshments  were  served,  and  delightful  music  was  provided 
by  the  committee,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs  Arlie  Bock,  to 
whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  evening  may  be  attributed. 

There  were  many  reunions,  as  several  groups  came  from  out 
of  town;  old  timers  and  old  friends  were  discussed;  but  upper- 
most in  our  minds  was  a deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
which  Dr.  Washburn  had  made  to  the  M.  G.  H.  tradition. 
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Remarks  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Faxon 
Given  at  the  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Doctor  Washburn 
Held  in  Boston  on  February  7,  1934 

We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  are  mostly  New  Eng- 
landers, with  all  the  New  Englanders’  repression  and  dislike  of 
sentiment.  In  spite  of  our  general  reticence,  occasions  do  arise 
which  overcome  our  natural  reserve  and  permit  us  to  become 
more  natural.  Tonight  presents  such  afn  occasion,  when  we 
gather  to  do  honor  to  one  whom  we  honor,  respect  and  love, 
and  to  tell  him  things  that  we  have  long  wished  to  say. 

From  1897  to  1934  — a period  of  thirty-seven  years  — Dr. 
Washburn  has  been  connected  in  one  position  or  another  with 
the  “M.  G.  H.” 

Great  institutions  acquire  personalities  as  real  as  those  of 
individuals.  They  influence  those  who  become  associated  with 
them.  If  the  personality  of  the  institution  is  one  of  high  idealism, 
it  repells  the  weak  and  insignificant  and  retains  only  those  per- 
sonalities worthy  of  its  own  ideals.  Thus  to  be  associated  with 
such  an  institution  as  the  “M.  G.  H.,”  for  so  long  a period  speaks 
well  of  the  character  of  that  individual.  Great  personalities  build 
great  institutions  and  by  a reversal  of  this  process  (conversely). 

Great  institutions  attract  great  men  and  women.  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Howard  was  such  a man.  His  tenure  as  Resident 
Physician  at  the  “M.  G.  H.”  makes  a transition  in  hospital  ad- 
ministration. He  found  a static  institution ; he  infused  new  life, 
new  ideals  and  a vision  of  expansion  was  already  well  begun 
when  he  left  for  other  fields,  a rugged  figure,  blazing  a trail, 
sweeping  opposition  aside,  using  broad  strokes  of  the  brush  to 
paint  his  canvas. 

Greatness  begets  greatness  and  Washburn  followed  Howard, 
retaining  his  vision,  advancing  his  plans  and  adding  his  own  con- 
tribution; Master  of  organization  and  detail;  calm,  judicial,  keen, 
thoughtful  and  far-sighted;  unswerving  in  integrity,  with  high 
ideals  and  committed  whole-heartedly  to  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  “M.  G.  H.”  The  growth  of  this  institution  and  its 
standing  among  the  great  hospitals  of  the  world  is  well  known 
and  certainly  some  of  this  success  and  achievement  reflects  the 
personality  of  Frederic  A.  Washburn. 

In  1905,  as  a lowly  “pup”  on  the  South  Service,  I first  saw 
him,  a tall  military  figure,  striding  through  the  corridors  or  sit- 
ting very  straight  at  his  desk,  rather  stern  and  chary  of  smiles, 
of  crisp  speech,  a somewhat  forbidding  figure  to  one  so  lowly 
as  I.  “Don’t  let  him  see  you  with  your  hands  in  your  pants 
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pockets  or  he  will  sew  them  up,”  I was  told.  I believe  he  really 
did  do  it,  too. 

The  Colonel  had  already  been  through  two  campaigns  and 
the  effect  of  his  military  training  was  strong  upon  him  and  he 
strove  to  place  the  “M.  G.  H.”  under  military  discipline.  Ac- 
quaintanceship softened  his  austerity  somewhat,  but  he  still  re- 
mained a sort  of  specter  to  the  House  Officer  of  my  period. 

As  a practicing  physician,  after  leaving  the  Hospital,  I occa- 
sionally saw  Dr.  Washburn,  viewing  him  with  the  respect  due 
the  ruler  of  such  a medical  kingdom  from  a country  doctor. 
Under  his  masterly  guidance,  I saw  my  “M.  G.  H.”  expand  until 
I scarcely  knew  my  way  around;  Wards  G and  I,  the  new  Nurses’ 
Home,  old  Wards  A and  B vanished  and  grew  again,  but  the 
glory  of  B departed ; the  Moseley,  the  Phillips  House,  followed 
in  quick  succession. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  Base  Hospital  No.  6 left  for 
France  with  Major  Washburn  in  command,  confident  of  wise 
guidance  at  his  experienced  hands.  Reports  of  its  successful 
accomplishments  drifted  back  to  the  United  States.  Our  Major 
became  a Colonel  in  charge  of  all  American  hospitals  in  Great 
Britain.  And  then  the  Armistice. 

In  1919,  I was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  appointment  as 
Third  Assistant  Resident  Physician  under  Dr.  Washburn,  start- 
ing in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  Here  began  my  real  ac- 
quaintance. Working  under  him  was  working  with  him.  He 
demanded  unswerving  loyalty  and  in  return  gave  unswerving  sup- 
port. Far  from  being  austere,  I found  him  friendly  and  helpful, 
thoughtful  and  kindly,  with  a keen  sense  of  humor  and  a ringing 
laugh.  Those  were  trying  years  and  during  them  our  Colonel 
fought  a bitter  fight  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  ideals  that 
he  believed  were  “M.  G.  H.”  ideals.  Fortunately  he  won.  It 
was  my  very  good  fortune  to  be  with  him  during  this  critical 
period  and  from  this  association  to  gain  all  that  I know  of  hos- 
pital administration.  This  training  was  essential,  but  of  greater 
value  was  the  moral  training  that  he  gave.  I have  fancied  that 
the  esteem  and  reverence,  that  I hold  for  Dr.  Washburn,  for 
him  whom  I have  come  to  think  of  as  a second  father,  have 
been  in  some  measure  returned,  and  that  I am  one  of  his  boys. 
Surely  no  father  could  have  been  more  sympathetic,  more  kindly, 
more  patient,  than  he. 

Tonight  we  gather  to  do  honor  to  his  past  and  to  wish  him 
Godspeed  for  his  future.  We  know  from  this  past  to  expect 
great  deeds  in  the  future.  Hercules  performed  one  prodigy  after 
another.  We  have  seen  our  hero  do  similar  great  deeds  and  now 
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he  faces  another  labor.  If  he  faces  it  with  the  same  confidence 
in  himself  that  we  have  in  him,  the  deed  is  already  half  done. 

We  say  “Bon  Voyage”  to  you,  Colonel,  as  you  pass  success- 
fully from  one  labor  and  wish  you  good  luck  as  you  take  up  the 
next. 


The  Trustees’  Dinner  for  Dr.  Washburn 

Carrie  M.  Hall,  ’04 

It  must  be  a great  satisfaction  to  any  individual  after  more 
than  thirty  years  of  service  in  one  institution  to  have  been  the 
recipient  of  such  a testimonial  as  was  offered  to  Dr.  Washburn 
on  the  evening  of  February  7,  1934.  It  was  a gay  group  of 
people  which  filled  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Somerset  nearly 
to  overflowing,  composed  of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  colleagues, 
associates  and  friends  of  Dr.  Washburn,  and  loyal  employees  of 
the  hospital. 

After  a most  excellent  dinner  had  been  consumed,  Mr. 
William  Endicott,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  rapped 
for  order,  and  a hush  of  expectancy  filled  the  room.  After  greet- 
ing the  guests  and  paying  his  own  personal  tribute  to  Dr.  Wash- 
burn, he  introduced  Bishop  Sherrill  as  toastmaster,  who  added 
his  own  modicum  of  praise  and  appreciation  and,  in  turn,  intro- 
duced the  speakers  of  the  evening  most  appropriately. 

The  speakers  were  especially  well  chosen.  Each  one  offered 
his  tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection  from  the  angle  of  his  own 
particular  relationship  with  Dr.  Washburn  during  this  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  of  his  administration  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Mrs.  Thayer  stressed  his  broadmindedness 
and  willingness  to  experiment  with  new  projects,  even  though 
not  fully  convinced  of  their  need  or  ultimate  value. 

Many  nurses  who  were  present  have  said  that  they  enjoyed 
most  of  all  the  speech  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon.  He  spoke  as 
a former  assistant  and  disciple  of  Dr.  Washburn,  and  in  his 
remarks,  which  wej*e  humorous  as  well  as  serious,  showed  a fine 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  hospital  administration. 

It  cannot  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  man  to  sit  through 
a dinner  of  that  kind,  subject  to  the  gaze  of  many  friends,  and 
be  bombarded  with  testimonials  and  eulogies,  but  because  there 
was  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  and  because  there  was  also  much 
humor,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Washburn  really  enjoyed  the  evening 
quite  as  much  as  did  those  present. 
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His  response  which,  of  course,  was  the  climax  of  the  eve- 
ning, is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  gave  generous  credit  to  others  for  invaluable 
service  to  the  hospital,  and  for  a large  share  in  the  success  of 
his  regime. 

The  honor-roll  of  thirty-three  persons  who  have  been  em- 
ployed twenty  years  or  more,  contained  two  outstanding  names 
— Robert  O.  Henderson,  orderly  for  forty  years,  and  Miss 
McCrae,  Instructor  in  Nursing  for  thirty-two  years. 

He  recorded  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard,  his 
predecessor  in  office,  for  his  fine  example  and  lessons  in  able 
hospital  administration,  and  passed  on  to  his  successor  Dr. 
Howard’s  maxim  — “that  the  hospital  exists  primarily  for  the 
patient”  He  predicted  many  changes  and  important  develop- 
ments in  medical  and  hospital  care  in  the  future. 

All  in  all,  it  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
all  Jrue  friends  of  the  hospital  mu,st  have  been  left  with  the 
feeling  that  the  event  marked  the  close  of  one  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  our  fine  old  institution,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  one,  with  a splendid  outlook  for  the  future. 


Response  by  Dr.  Washburn  at  Testimonial  Dinner 

Bishop  Sherrill,  Mr.  Endicott,  distinguished  guests  and  other 
friends : 

One  morning  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1896  I came  down- 
stairs to  the  restaurant  in  my  modest  lodgings  on  St.  Botolph 
Street  to  find  at  my  plate  a letter  from  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  It  was  written  in  long  hand  by  the  Resident  Phy- 
sician, Dr.  John  W.  Pratt,  and  informed  me  of  my  appointment 
as  house  pupil,  to  take  effect  the  following  July.  The  arrival 
of  that  letter  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  my  life. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  — a connection  which  has  meant  everything  to 
me  and  gave  me  my  opportunity. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard  came  to  the  hospital  as  Resident 
Physician  in  1897  while  I was  an  interne.  I was  his  assistant 
for  a short  time  in  1899  and  for  the  five  years,  1903  to  1908, 
when  I succeeded  him.  He  set  an  example  of  integrity,  im- 
patience with  sham  or  unworthy  motives,  and  fine,  able  hospital 
administration.  I wish  to  record  publicly  my  gratitude  for  the 
lessons  he  gave  me.  No  member  of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees 
was  on  the  Board  when  I was  appointed  Director  in  1908.  I 
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have  seen  Trustees  come  and  go  each  making  his  contribution, 
great  or  small,  to  the  progress  or  well  being  of  the  hospital. 
There  have  been  three  chairmen  of  the  Board  in  this  period, 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  George  Wigglesworth,  and  William  Endi- 
cott.  The  executive  officer  of  a hospital  can  do  little  without 
the  support  of  his  Chairman.  I am  proud  and  deeply  grateful 
that  I have  had  the  full  support  of  all  three  of  these  unusually 
fine  citizens. 

The  alliance  of  our  hospital  with  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  has  been  productive  of  good  to  both  institutions. 
The  patients  both  indoor  and  outdoor  have  greatly  benefited.  The 
Presidents  of  the  Infirmary  under  whose  leadership  this  was 
accomplished  were  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Brad- 
ford, George  P.  Gardner,  and  Russell  G.  Fessenden.  They  and 
the  Board  of  Managers  forgot  petty  institutional  pride  and  made 
certain  sacrifices  for  the  public  good.  The  Infirmary  maintains 
its  corporate  identity  but  by  an  unwritten  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  with  it  chooses  the  man 
to  be  Director  of  both  hospitals.  The  two  institutions  maintain 
an  Out-Patient  Department  and  many  other  services  in  common. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Professional  Staff  I have  so 
many  friends  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  any.  Through- 
out the  hundred  and  thirteen  years  of  the  hospital’s  active  life, 
there  has  never  been  a time  that  there  have  not  been  on  its  Staff 
men  who  were  outstanding  leaders  in  American  medicine.  This 
is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was.  Selection  to  the  Staff  is  care- 
fully made  and  always  upon  merit. 

It  is  a matter  of  pride  to  me  that  during  my  administration 
the  General  Executive  Committee  was  formed.  This  provided 
an  orderly  method  for  the  consideration  of  hospital  problems 
by  a representative  body  of  the  Staff.  The  Director  became  the 
Secretary  of  this  Staff  Committee.  This  organization  has  greatly 
benefited  the  hospital.  The  Trustees  have  had  the  assistance  of 
the  carefully  considered  advice  of  the  Staff,  as  to  nominations 
for  Staff  positions  and  hospital  policy.  There  is  harmony  and 
mutual  helpfulness  between  Staff  and  Administration. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Training  School  have  been  and  are  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Hospital  groups.  My  memory  frequently 
turns  to  the  older  ladies  in  this  group,  some  of  whom  are  no 
longer  living:  Mrs.  Whiteside,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  and  of  the 
living,  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Sprague 
and  Miss  Motlev.  These  ladies  carried  on  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors  and  the  present  committees  are  continuing  the  work 
with  the  same  efficiency  and  helpfulness.  Their  friendship  and 
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support  have  meant  much  to  the  Director.  Theirs  has  been  a 
service  of  loving  kindness  to  patients  and  nurses,  without  which 
the  hospital  would  be  poor  indeed. 

The  Resident  and  House  Staff  is  a fine  group.  The  Hos- 
pital has  always  had  the  opportunity  for  selection.  It  loses  noth- 
ing in  this  respect  as  the  years  pass.  These  groups  of  young 
men  chosen  yearly  from  the  best  talent  graduated  from  our 
medical  schools  furnish  the  hospital  with  a quickening  and  in- 
centive of  great  value.  Woe  to  the  Staff  member  who  falls 
below  their  standards.  They  are  keen  and  in  the  manner  of 
youth  severe  critics.  Their  alumni,  scattered  throughout  the 
country  in  important  positions,  are  a source  of  pride  and  strength 
to  the  hospital. 

Our  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country.  We  are  said  to  have  more  alumnae  than  any  other 
Training  School  in  the  world.  The  ideals  of  the  nurses  are  high. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  School,  past  and 
present,  and  of  the  standing  of  our  graduates.  They  do  not 
forget  that  their  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  the  patient. 

The  workers  of  the  Social  Service  Department  are  well  edu- 
cated women  of  high  devotion.  For  leadership  in  medical  social 
service  the  hospital  world  looks  to  Boston  where  it  was  first 
organized. 

The  group  of  hospital  executive  officers  trained  here  is 
creditable.  The  outstanding  positions  of  importance  which  they 
hold  are  silent  witnesses  of  the  value  of  the  men  and  their  train- 
ing. There  are  many  librarians,  technicians,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
secretaries,  occupational  therapists,  mechanics,  and  others,  who 
give  invaluable  service.  An  old  institution  such  as  ours  is  blessed 
with  a number  of  officers  and  employees  of  long  service.  They 
give  a quality  of  work  and  carry  on  the  traditions  in  a way 
which  is  extraordinarily  valuable.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  about 
to  read  the  honor  roll  of  paid  officers  and  employees  who  have 
served  the  hospital  twenty  years  or  more.  The  employee  of 
longest  service  came  in  1894  — forty  years  ago.  There  are 
thirty-three  names  on  the  list. 

Many  others  perform  service  of  much  value  but  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. These  officers  give  us  something  which  money  cannot  buy. 
A great  asset  to  our  hospital  is  the  affection  with  which  it  is 
regarded  by  all  who  have  been  connected  with  it  either  by  their 
own  service  or  that  of  their  ancestors  or  families.  This  feeling 
and  the  loyalty  and  long  service  of  officers  and  employees  give 
a restful  example  of  stability  in  a too  quickly  changing  and 
unstable  world. 
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Do  not  infer  from  this  that  our  hospital  is  unduly  conserva- 
tive. It  is  not.  It  has  taken  advanced  positions  in  medical  eco- 
nomics which  would  have  horrified  the  doctors  of  preceding 
generations.  It  undoubtedly  will  take  the  lead  in  other  impor- 
tant changes.  They  are  in  the  air  and  they  must  come.  Just 
what  they  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  It  requires  no  prophet 
to  predict  that  people  of  small  means,  the  wage  earners,  will 
pay  for  their  medical  and  hospital  care  by  some  form  of  insur- 
ance. They  will  finance  their  doctors’  and  hospital  bills  by 
periodic  payments  of  small  amounts  to  a non-profit  company. 
By  this  distribution  of  the  risk  the  cost  of  sickness  will  be  met 
in  a way  that  wage  earners  can  afford. 

The  hospital  bills  of  the  indigent  must  be  met  by  the  State 
or  Municipality,  paid  by  tax  funds  on  a per  diem  basis.  These 
two  steps  are  fairly  obvious.  The  first  of  these  will  be  a boon 
to  patient,  doctor  and  hospital.  The  second  will  be  justice  for 
the  hospital.  This  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

I believe  that  hospitals  like  ours  are  on  the  threshold  of  im- 
portant development,  that  they  will  be  more  than  ever  the  centres 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  medical  education,  research  and  the 
training  of  officrs  for  all  important  hospital  departments,  nurses 
and  hospital  administrators.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  must  receive  further  care- 
ful consideration  and  where  they  are  wise  and  as  the  time 
arrives  when  public  opinion  is  ready  they  must  be  applied  to 
hospitals.  Prevention  of  disease  will  receive  more  effort.  Hos- 
pitals may  become  the  centres  from  which  treatment  is  sent  to 
the  homes.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  radical  suggestion  of 
the  day  is  the  conservative  act  of  the  morrow.  The  speed  of 
such  changes  is  becoming  more  rapid.  I predict  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care  which  were 
greeted  with  disapproval  by  a conservative  profession  will  be 
welcomed  and  urged  by  that  same  profession  in  the  near  future 
as  it  hears  far  more  radical  proposals  suggested. 

The  Trustees  have  wisely  selected  as  the  incoming  Director, 
Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow.  He  has  made  a position  for  himself 
of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I would  like  to  pass 
to  him  the  maxim  .which  Dr.  Howard  handed  down  to  me.  It 
is  this:  That  the  hospital  exists  primarily  for  the  patient.  The 
merciful,  kind,  considerate,  scientific  care  of  the  patient  is  first 
of  all.  Medical  education,  research,  training  of  nurses  and  all 
the  other  activities  are  of  great  importance  but  secondarv  to  the 
care  of  the  patient.  If  Dr.  Bigelow  will  always  applv  this  test 
to  each  proposed  change  in  policy  he  will  not  go  far  wrong. 
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Our  hospital  is  about  to  enter  upon  a period  of  further 
achievement.  Its  morale  was  never  higher.  It  has  the  right 
people  in  important  positions.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital will  go  on  to  a future  as  glorious  as  its  past. 

My  friends,  I am  deeply  touched  by  this  gathering  and 
the  kind  things  which  have  been  said.  The  memory  of  it  will 
remain  with  me  all  my  life.  I know  that  this  means  you  think, 
and  I am  proud  to  have  you  so  think,  that  I have  been  useful 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  After  our  God  and  our 
families  it  is  to  many  a man  and  woman  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  the  Training  School  Graduation  Exercises 

February  9,  1934 

In  November,  1933,  the  school  completed  its  sixtieth  year. 
Its  Alumnae  number  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
This  is  probably  the  largest  number  of  nurses  graduated  from 
any  school  in  the  world.  The  records  show  that  one,  or  more, 
of  these  young  women  has  practiced  in  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  on  every  continent  of  the  globe. 

The  school  aims  to  teach  the  student  to  maintain  her  own 
physical  and  mental  health,  to  give  intelligent  and  skilled  nursing 
care,  to  teach  others  the  principles  and  practices  of  health,  to 
understand  the  functions  of  the  public  and  private  health  re- 
sources of  the  community,  to  know  how  to  use  these  resources, 
and  to  consider,  always,  the  patient  as  an  individual.  High  aims 
are  seldom  fully  accomplished ; nevertheless,  it  is  well  for  the 
officers  of  an  institution  to  put  its  major  aims  into  words,  to 
review  those  words  from  time  to  time,  and  then  to  measure  the 
progress  made.  An  annual  report  is  an  occasion  for  such 
measurement. 

The  first  aim.  that  of  teaching  the  student  to  maintain  her 
own  physical  and  mental  health,  is  convincingly  accomplished 
where  a sound  program  for  healthful  living  is  set  up  for  the 
students,  with  provision  for  putting  that  program  into  effect. 
This  means  not  only  the  annual  physicial  examination  with  recom- 
mendations carried  out,  the  prophylactic  serums,  vaccines  and 
toxins  administered,  and  the  best  of  care  given  to  the  students 
when  they  are  ill,  but  such  a sound  program  for  healthful  living 
also  includes  good  housing  facilities,  satisfactory  working  condi- 
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tions,  and  provision  for  recreation.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  above  has  long  been  carried  out  in  this  school. 
The  last  part  has  been  less  satisfactory.  No  one  thinks  that  the 
housing  conditions  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  main  essentials 
of  physical  comfort  are  amply  provided  in  all  student  residences, 
but  there  is  overcrowding  in  one  house  and  a dearth  of  social 
rooms  in  most  of  them.  Some  relief  has  resulted  from  the  pro- 
vision of  two  such  rooms  in  the  Walcott  House.  These  same 
alterations  have  brought  about  better  isolation  of  the  infirmary. 
In  the  working  conditions  of  student  nurses,  the  last  decade  has 
brought  decided  improvement.  But,  opportunity  for  greater  im- 
provement is  seen  whenever  even  the  present  day  conditions  are 
compared  with  those  prevailing  in  schools  preparing  for  other 
lines  of  work.  And  before  the  older  generation  wag  their  heads 
and  exclaim  about  the  selfish  and  irresponsible  younger  genera- 
tion, it  would  be  well  to  ponder  a little  on  that  group  of  un- 
selfish and  responsible  young  women  who  can  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  nursing.  With  rare  exceptions  the  hours  of  work 
for  the  student  include  not  only  those  on  the  wards,  but  those 
spent  in  the  class  room  and  in  study.  The  total  is  far  too  large. 
The  work  is  too  continuous  through  the  day,  and  day  after  day 
through  the  year.  The  student’s  year  is  forty-nine  weeks,  and 
from  one  vacation  to  the  next  the  average  student  has  no  week- 
end such  as  other  workers  enjoy.  She  works  part  of  every 
Sunday.  Often  her  day  is  turned  into  night,  and  the  usual 
breakfast  menu  is  her  dinner  menu  and  vice  versa.  Her  day 
begins  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  many  times  earlier,  .and  then, 
too  often,  the  student  carries  on  when  she  should  report  for 
rest  or  medical  care..  There  are  two  main  reasons  why  she  does 
this.  The  paramount  one  is  that  it  is  a policy,  common  to  the 
hospital  schools,  that  she  must  make  up  all  lost  time.  The  other 
reason  is  that  some  one  must  take  up  the  work  which  she  lays 
down.  She  knows  that  the  person  who  takes  this  extra  burden 
is  already  carrying  a heavy  load  and  she  does  not  wish  to  add 
to  it. 

Now  for  the  second  aim  of  the  school:  to  give  intelligent 
and  skilled  nursing  care.  The  students  who  are  accepted  must 
possess  intelligence,  satisfactory  social  background,  a sound  edu- 
cational preparation,  and  a degree  of  maturity.  On  its  part,  the 
school  must  provide  adequate  clinical  material,  an  inclusive  cur- 
riculum, modern  teaching  facilities,  and  well  prepared  teachers 
in  order  that  the  graduates  may  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  today.  Because  the  nursing  profession  is  so  over-crowded 
and  because  certain  personal  qualifications  are  so  necessary  to 
success,  a number  of  applicants  who  possessed  the  educational 
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qualifications,  but  not  the  personal  ones,  have  been  advised  not 
to  enter  the  nursing  field.  This  year  it  has  been  possible  to  ap- 
point students  from  the  upper  half  and  often  from  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  high  school  classes,  and  also  to  move  the  average 
age  of  admission  up  to  about  nineteen  years.  Thirty  percent 
admitted  last  year  had  educational  preparation  beyond  high  school. 
The  clinical  material  of  this  hospital  supplemented  by  use  of 
that  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  provides  adequate  clinical  instruction  for  the 
students  of  the  school  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  pediatrics.  The  real  clinical  need  of  this  school  is  in  psy- 
chiatry in  order  that  a larger  number  than  the  ten  percent  who 
affiliate  with  the  McLean  Hospital  school  may  have  experience 
in  the  nursing  care  of  patients  mentally  ill. 

Three  short  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum : 
social  hygiene,  dietetics  for  seniors,  and  a new  course  in  operating 
room  technique  taught  just  before  the  students  are  assigned  to 
the  operating  room.  In  all  courses  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  nursing  there  has  been  a conscious  effort  to  show  how 
nursing  techniques  of  the  hospital  may  be  used  in  the  home. 
While  a very  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are 
employed  in  institutions,  either  on  the  staff  or  as  special  nurses, 
nevertheless,  many  are  employed  in  homes.  One  of  the  criticisms 
against  the  graduates  of  this  school  is  that  there  are  those  who 
sometimes  decline  to  care  for  patients  in  homes.  If  they  felt 
better  prepared  for  nursing  in  the  homes  would  they  not  more 
readily  accept  such  calls?  Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  see  that  the  graduates  are  more  adequately  prepared 
for  this  form  of  nursing?  Last  year  a valuable  contribution  to- 
ward the  discharge  of  this  responsibility  was  made  by  one  of 
the  few  graduates  who  is  nursing  in  the  homes  of  rural  New 
England.  She  came  to  lecture  to  the  seniors  and  her  talks  were 
convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are,  even  today,  pioneer 
conditions  in  nursing. 

In  the  equipment,  also,  there  has  been  improvement.  The 
school  benefited  when  it  became  necessary  to  move  the  diet 
teaching  laboratory  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  Phillips  House.  The 
laboratory  facilities  were  rearranged  to  a more  advantageous  posi- 
tion and  two  units  were  added.  The  Alumnae  presented  the 
school  with  an  excellent  screen  for  the  projectoscope,  and  a sub- 
stantial addition  was  made  to  the  Reference  Library.  With  the 
help  of  volunteers  from  the  alumnae  and  librarian  group,  the 
supervisor  of  instruction  has  made  progress  with  the  reclassifica- 
tion and  cataloging  of  books,  and  with  the  setting  up  of  a cross-file. 

But  the  richest  of  clinical  material  and  the  best  of  equipment 
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are  of  little  value  unless  there  are  well  prepared  teachers  to  use 
them.  Courses  in  ward  administration  are  now  available  at 
Simmons  College  during  the  school  year  as  well  as  during  the 
summer  months.  This  last  year  nine  post  graduate  courses  were 
taken  by  nurses  of  the  school  staff.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
at  Simmons  College  and  others  in  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  Teachers’  College,  New  York.  Good  results  of  this 
post  graduate  study  are  found  in  many  of  the  wards. 

Student  nurses  may  be  well  chosen,  clinical  material  ade- 
quate, teaching  equipment  plentiful,  and  teachers  well  prepared, 
and  still  intelligent  and  skilled  nursing  care  will  not  result  unless 
the  practice  field  in  the  ward  presents  the  right  working  condi- 
tions. There  must  be  adequate  supervision  of  the  practice  and 
there  must  be  time  for  the  practice  of  nursing  procedures  per- 
formed correctly.  There  are  these  right  conditions  in  the  Baker 
Memorial.  To  bring  about  these  right  conditions  in  the  general 
hospital  the  supervision  needs  to  increase  and  the  student  load 
needs  to  decrease.  As  soon  as  the  economic  stress  begins  to  show 
signs  of  relief,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  a 
number  of  floor  duty  graduate  nurses  in  the  general  hospital 
wards  that  there  may  be  improvement  in  both  nursing  service 
and  nursing  education. 

If  the  third  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  accomplished,  that 
students  shall  be  prepared  to  teach  others  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  health,  the  students,  themselves,  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  importance  of  positive  health  and  of  a personal  program  that 
aims  to  prevent  illness.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  worth 
of  such  a program  is  to  live  according  to  one.  There  has  been 
previous  reference  to  the  health  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  stu- 
dent’s program.  Continuous  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  former  and  reduce  the  latter.  Schools  of  nursing  have  only 
just  begun  to  emphasize  the  health  teaching  function  of  their 
students  and  graduates.  Surely  this  school  should  lead  in  this 
work.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  a teaching  insti- 
tution. Teaching  is  going  on  in  all  its  departments.  In  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  and  in  the  clinics  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment are  numberless  opportunities  for  the  nurses  to  teach 
the  principles  and  practices  of  health.  Some  one  may  ask:  “Is 
not  the  main  function  of  the  hospital  to  care  for  patients  who 
are  ill,  and  therefore,  the  main  function  of  the  nurse  in  the  hos- 
pital to  care  for  patients  who  are  ill?”  To  this  question  there 
are  two  answers.  First,  the  prime  function  of  a hospital  is  the 
care  of  the  sick,  but  today  the  hospital  is  rapidly  taking  on  this 
other  function  of  prevention  and  nurses  must  be  ready  to  do 
their  share  in  this  work.  The  second  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
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responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  prepare  its  students  for  this  work 
of  prevention  which  they,  as  graduates  working  in  the  community, 
will  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Most  beginnings  are  small  and  here  and  there  in  the  school 
are  evidences  that  a start  is  being  made  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  work  of  teaching.  Every  nurse  instructor  who  teaches  or 
chaperones  a course  is  requested  to  analyze  its  content  that  she 
may  search  out  and  emphasize  the  opportunities  which  are  offered 
for  teaching  the  principles  and  practices  of  health.  Probably  most 
is  accomplished  with  those  patients  who  are  ill  with  diabetes.  In 
all  case  studies  attention  is  called  to  the  teaching  function  of  the 
nurse  by  two  questions  that  appear  on  the  case  study  form : 
namely,  “What  measures  could  this  patient  have  used  which  might 
have  prevented  this  illness?”  “What  measure  can  this  patient 
use  when  he  goes  home  that  may  hasten  his  recovery?” 

The  fourth  aim  of  the  school,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to 
teach  the  students  the  function  of  the  private  and  public  health 
agencies,  and  how  to  make  use  of  them.  To  further  this  aim, 
representatives  from  several  of  these  agencies  come  to  the  school 
to  talk  about  their  organizations,  and  the  students  make  excur- 
sions to  others.  The  best  of  their  printed  material  is  in  the 
reference  library.  In  groups  of  three  the  head  nurses  have 
spent  a day  with  a supervisor  in  the  Community  Health  Organ- 
ization that  they  may  see  at  first  hand  the  type  of  home  from 
which  the  hospital  patients  come  and  to  which  nursing  care  must 
be  adapted. 

All  teaching  and  all  practices  should  be  permeated  with  the 
fifth  aim  of  the  school,  to  teach  the  student  to  consider,  always, 
the  patient  a,s  an  individual.  Human  nature  is  such  that  probably 
in  no  profession  and  in  no  vocation  does  the  person  served  feel 
that  he  has  had  sufficient  individual  consideration.  If  the  nurs- 
ing service  in  the  ward  could  be  organized  so  that  the  case 
method  were  used,  rather  than  the  functional  method,  a situa- 
tion would  be  created  wherein  the  patient  would  be  given  greater 
consideration  as  an  individual.  For  example,  the  functional 
method  is  one  whereby  one  student  takes  the  temperatures  of 
all  the  patients  or  gives  the  medicines  to  all  as  against  the  case 
method  where  one  student  nurse  has  a definite  assignment  of 
patients  and  in  so  far  as  possible  gives  them  complete  care  and 
thinks  of  them  as  her  patients.  The  greater  amount  of  work  is 
accomplished  by  the  functional  method.  For  this  reason  it  is 
extensively  used  in  the  busy  ward  of  a general  hospital. 

The  year  1933  has  brought  continual  growth  and  new  de- 
velopment in  the  five-year  program  of  nursing  which  is  given 
at  Simmons  College  affiliating  with  three  Boston  schools  of  nurs- 
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in g.  Courses  in  ward  administration  are  now  available  to  stu- 
dents of  the  fifth  year  where  formerly  only  a course  in  public 
health  nursing  was  given.  The  enrollment  of  undergraduate 
students  in  the  five-year  group  has  grown  until  this  year  it 
numbers  ninety-one.  Forty-seven  have  completed  the  five-year 
course  since  it  was  established,  received  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Simmons  College  and  the  diploma  of  a school  of 
nursing.  Over  fifty  percent  of  these  students,  or  twenty-five, 
have  received  diplomas  from  this  school. 

During  the  year  the  hospital  has  improved  the  housing 
facilities  for  graduate  nurses  by  remodeling  for  their  use  the 
building  on  North  Grove  Street.  This  building  furnishes  satis- 
factory living  quarters,  and  more  important,  the  graduates  are 
housed  separately  from  the  students  where  they  may  enjoy  certain 
privileges  and  a freedom  of  action  that  is  not  possible  when 
both  groups  are  housed  together. 

The  need  of  a new  nurses  residence,  with  adequate  school 
facilities  is  still  urgent.  During  the  years  that  the  speaker  has 
been  associated  with  this  institution,  both  as  a student  and  as  a 
graduate,  substantial  gifts  have  come  to  the  hospital  for  building 
purposes : for  the  Walcott  House,  the  Moseley  Building,  the 
Baker  Memorial  and  the  remodeling  of  the  Bulfinch  Building. 
The  speaker  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  from  some  source 
further  gifts,  even  in  these  times,  will  come  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a very  much  needed  nurses  residence. 

The  year  has  brought  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
at  the  Baker  Memorial.  The  census  reached  its  highest  peak  in 
July  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  adults  and  twenty-five 
infants,  a total  of  two  hundred  and  two.  The  growing  census  of 
the  obstetrical  department  necessitated  the  addition  of  a night 
supervisor  in  November.  After  a year  and  a half  of  thorough 
trial,  group  nursing  was  discontinued  in  February  because  of 
lack  of  demand.  Experience  with  group  nursing  nearly  every- 
where has  seemed  to  show  that  the  more  adequate  the  floor  care 
of  patients  the  less  the  demand  for  group  nursing. 

Everywhere  there  is  evidence  that  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion had  made  for  stability  of  staff.  If  “The  exception  proves 
the  rule,”  the  “exception”  has  been  in  the  staff  of  the  training 
school.  Within  a period  of  twelve  months  resignations  have  come 
from  the  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses,  the  second  assistant, 
the  senior  supervisor,  the  physical-social  director,  the  nurse  super- 
visor of  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  the  supervisor  of  the 
Emergency  Ward,  and,  in  addition,  from  a secretary  who  had 
served  over  six  years.  One  may  well  ask  the  reasons : illness, 
matrimony  (actual  and  impending),  opportunity  for  travel,  and 
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Miss  Atto’s  appointment  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  McLean  Hospital.  All  of  these  positions  have  been 
filled.  There  has  been  but  one  addition  to  the  graduate  staff 
of  the  general  hospital  and  that  in  the  Emergency  Ward. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  survey  the  occupations  of  the 
group  who  completed  the  course  a year  ago  this  month  and  the 
previous  September.  The  number  was  eighty-six.  Of  these, 
twelve  are  married.  Two  are  at  home.  There  remain  seventy- 
two  in  the  nursing  field.  Now  the  significant  fact  about  this 
survey  is  that  twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  nurses  who  are  spe- 
cialling,  or  ninety  percent  of  this  group,  are  working  in  Boston 
and  almost  entirely  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  or  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  second  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  twenty- five  of  the  thirty-six  who  are  doing  in- 
stitutional work,  or  about  seventy  percent,  are  employed  in  the 
same  two  institutions.  To  express  this  another  way  about  seventy- 
nine  percent  of  those  who  graduated,  twelve  and  eighteen  months 
ago,  are  earning  their  living  here  in  these  two  institutions.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  hospital  can  absorb  so  large  a number  of 
its  graduates,  for  at  present  this  is  necessary.  All  schools,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  giving  preference  to  their  own  graduates. 
For  the  present,  and  for  some  time  in  the  future,  the  number  of 
graduates  employed  by  the  hospital  should  have  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  the  size  of  its  school. 

The  newly  graduated  nurse,  unless  she  is  somewhat  mature 
and  has  had  some  college  education,  is  no  longer  immediately 
eligible  for  positions  of  the  higher  levels  for  which  graduate 
work  is  a pre-requisite.  During  the  last  year  about  twenty  gradu- 
ates, in  addition  to  those  of  the  present  staff  already  alluded  to, 
have  been  enrolled  for  graduate  study  as  full  time  students  in 
various  colleges.  And,  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a difficult 
year ! 

From  every  quarter  is  reiteration  of  the  statement  that  the 
over-supply  of  nurses  is  alarming.  There  is  frequent  criticism 
of  the  large  school  which  annually  graduates  as  large  a number 
of  nurses  as  six  or  seven  of  the  small  schools  put  together.  The 
only  justification  for  a school  of  nursing  of  any  size,  be  it  large 
or  small,  is  the  production  of  graduate  nurses  who  possess  the 
desired  personal  qualifications  and  who  are  prepared  to  practice 
the  major  forms  of  nursing  as  an  art.  The  production  of  such 
a group  is  costly.  If  no  borderline  student  is  to  be  admitted  or 
retained  because  her  services  are  needed,  if  the  curriculum  is  to 
be  enriched,  the  teaching  equipment  modern  and  sufficient,  prac- 
tice field  satisfactory,  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  well  pre- 
pared, and  the  living  conditions  right,  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
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sources  of  money  for  the  financing  of  these  needs:  a larger 
proportion  of  the  hospital’s  finances  budgeted  for  the  expense  of 
nursing  education  and  nursing  service,  or  a separate  endowment 
for  nursing  education. 

There  is  reason  to  prophesy  that  the  year  1934  will  see  more 
thought  given  to  nursing  education  and  nursing  service  than  has 
been  given  in  any  one  year  since  that  year  1873,  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  first  schools  of  nursing  were  founded  in  this  country. 
That  thinking  will  be  done  not  only  by  nurses,  but  by  members 
of  other  groups : by  the  medical  profession,  the  educators,  the 
public  health  workers,  the  lay  group,  and  the  patient.  Nurses 
have  carried  the  brunt  of  the  burden  too  long.  There  are  many 
signs  that  others  will  share  the  load. 

This  school  has  at  its  command  all  these  sources  of  help: 
a medical  staff  second  to  none,  two  college  deans  on  its  Training 
School  Committee,  an  affiliation  with  Simmons  College,  a large 
number  of  the  finest  of  lay  persons  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  and 
various  committees,  close  relation  with  many  public  health  workers, 
and  patients  who  represent  every  status  of  society. 

Granted  that  the  problems  of  nursing  education  and  nurs- 
ing service  are  difficult,  yet  for  over  one  hundred  years  this 
institution  has  solved  many  knotty  problems.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  hospital  will  continue  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  solving  the  problems  of  nursing  education  and 
nursing  service. 

This  audience  has  courteously  listened  to  the  content  of  this 
report,  but  some  where  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  the 
hospital  family  who  sits  in  this  room  is  the  consciousness  that 
the  time  for  Doctor  Washburn’s  retirement  is  here.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  Director  to  read  the  graduation  report  before  it 
is  presented.  This  is  a wise  policy  for  in  the  last  analysis  he 
is  held  responsible  for  the  policies  and  practices  of  all  the  hos- 
pital departments. 

Doctor  Washburn  has  read  this  report  with  the  exception 
of  the  paragraphs  which  follow.  They  refer  to  him  and  if  he 
had  read  them,  he  would  probably  have  said  in  his  most  authori- 
tative manner:  “You  had  better  leave  those  last  pages  off.” 
Therefore,  they  were  not  shown  to  him.  This  is  the  first  time 
during  the  nearly  fourteen  years  that  the  Director  and  the  Prin- 
cipal have  worked  together,  that  the  latter  has  deliberately  acted 
counter  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  former.  It  is  a common 
policy  to.  deal  leniently  with  first  offenders.  May  this  first  offen- 
der receive  such  gentle  treatment. 

Not  long  ago  the  speaker  was  discussing  hosnital  problems 
with  a group  of  colleagues,  when  a particularly  difficult  problem 
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was  presented.  The  speaker  suggested  a solution.  One  of  the 
group  said  to  her:  “You  sound  very  wise,”  to  which  she  re- 
plied : “For  over  a decade  I have  been  associated  with  a wise 
hospital  administrator.”  Then  came  the  question:  “Now  just 
what  are  the  outstanding  qualities  of  a wise  hospital  adminis- 
trator ?” 

And  what  are  those  qualities  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  heads  of  departments?  They  are  the  persons  who  are  in 
a position  to  know.  They  work  with  the  administrator  day 
after  day,  during  the  days  when  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishment, and  also  the  days  when  there  is  the  discouragement 
of  failure. 

It  is,  of  course,  a foregone  conclusion  that  no  hospital  ad- 
ministrator can  be  wise  without  a foundation  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  even  given  that  foundation,  wisdom  of  adminis- 
tration does  not  necessarily  follow.  What  are  the  qualities,  added 
to  knowledge  and  experience,  which  have  made  Doctor  Washburn 
a wise  administrator? 

Knowing  full  well  that  many  of  you  will  think  the  answers 
are  woefully  inadequate  the  listeners  are  reminded  that  over- 
statement is  easy,  that  overstatement  is  in  poor  taste,  and  that 
overstatement  is  embarrassing  to  the  subject. 

First  there  is  personal  integrity.  The  wise  administrator  so 
lives  that  he  compels  the  respect  of  his  personnel ; for  the  up- 
rightness of  the  man  adds  immeasurably  to  the  influence  of  the 
executive.  And  while  a man’s  bearing  and  manner  do  not  con- 
tribute to  actual  wisdom  they  certainly  can  contribute  to  his 
effectiveness.  When  one  thinks  of  Doctor  Washburn,  one  in- 
stantly thinks  of  his  bearing,  that  of  a military  man, and  of  his 
manner,  that  of  a courteous  gentleman. 

The  heads  of  the  hospital  departments  have  had  the  ever 
present  example  of  seeing  Doctor  Washburn  determine  policies 
and  practices  on  the  basis  of  the  best  good  for  the  hospital. 
Decisions  made  on  this  basis  sometimes  meant  personal  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  justice  of  such  a basis  could  be  seen  and  as  time 
showed  that  his  decisions  were  almost  always  right,  the  personal 
disappointments  were  forgotten  and  the  department  heads,  them- 
selves, learned  to  use  as  a measuring  rod  the  best  good  of  the 
institution. 

And  what  has  been  Doctor  Washburn’s  underlying  policv 
of  administration  relative  to  the  heads  of  departments?  It  has 
been  to  appoint  a person  he  believed  Qualified  for  the  position, 
make  plain  his  responsibilities,  give^l authority,  advise  upon  occa- 
sions, refrain  from  interfering  and  then  expect  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Through  all  he  has  given  these  persons  his  full  lovaltv : 
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by  no  means  maintaining  that  he  or.  she  was  always  right,  but 
steadfastly  maintaining  that  he  or  she  will  see  all  sides  of  the 
situation  when  dispassionately  presented.  In  italics  should  be 
written  “Doctor  Washburn  has  given  credit  where  credit  was 
due.”  There  has  been  no  “ghost  writing”  without  naming  the 
“ghost.” 

How  many  times  during  the  last  year  the  term  “insecurity” 
has  been  heard.  There  are  many  forms ; in  all  its  various  forms 
insecurity  means  unhappiness,  while  security  in  all  its  forms 
means  happiness.  Happy  have  been  the  department  heads  of  this 
institution  because  of  their  feeling  of  security  in  their  relationship 
to  their  chief  officer.  They  have  known  that  to  him  they  could 
go  for  help,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  wise  counsel  was  theirs 
for  the  asking,  that  it  would  be  given  without  partiality,  with 
understanding,  and  also,  when  there  was  special  need,  with  great 
kindness. 

In  this  institution  there  are  many  departments.  They  are 
directed  by  strong  minded  men  and  women.  Each  has  his  or 
her  plan  for  progress.  If  they  did  not  have  such  plans,  they 
would  and  should  not  be  here.  There  is  no  group  anywhere 
more  loyal  to  one  another,  to  the  Director,  and  to  the  institution, 
than  are  the  members  of  this  group.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
for  each  engineer  to  run  his  train  so  fast  and  so  hard  that  there 
is  danger  of  colliding  with  another  train,  or  of  endangering  the 
road-bed,  which  is  the  hospital.  The  wise  administrator  makes  it 
possible  for  each  engineer  to  make  progress  upon  his  own  course, 
but  he  must  be  the  official  train  dispatcher,  see  to  it  that  the  loads 
are  equitably  adjusted  and  that  the  fuel  is  impartially  allotted, 
and  then  to  see  that  there  is  no  collision.  Doctor  Washburn  has 
the  qualities  that  make  a generalissimo. 

And  last,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  of  nursing.  In 
a hospital  organized  as  this  one  is  organized,  the  Director  is  in 
a position  to  advance  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  school.  To 
be  sure  there  is  an  advisory  committee  which  has  great  influence. 
This  committee  may,  on  occasion,  initiate  a new  policy,  but  the 
majority  of  the  new  policies  are  naturally  initiated  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  She  cannot,  if  she  is  loyal  to  the  Director, 
propose  a major  policy  or  a new  practice  which  has  not  J)een 
authorized  by  the  Director.  He  may  quash  the  principals  for- 
ward-looking plans  and  he  certainly  has  the  strongest  grip  upon 
the  hospital’s  purse  strings,  and  the  contents  of  that  purse  finance 
the  school.  The  women  who  have  directed  this  school  during 
Doctor  Washburn’s  administration  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
only  because  of  his  sympathetic  support  has  progress  been  made. 

Among  the  hospital  administrators,  no  better  friend  to  nurs- 
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ing  education  can  be  found  that  Doctor  Washburn.  The  alumnae 
of  the  school  have  long  appreciated  their  good  fortune  in  the 
possession  ot  such  a friend. 

Just  two  weeks  from  today  the  helm  of  this  great  hospital 
will  be  transferred  to  the  guiding  hand  of  another  man,  Doctor 
Bigelow.  The  alumnae  body,  the  school  staff,  and  the  student 
group  need  entertain  no  feeling  of  apprehension  as  they  see 
this  change.  Doctor  Bigelow  knows  much  about  nursing  educa- 
tion and  about  nursing  service.  He  has  opinions  that  are  sound 
and  a mind  which  is  naturally  inquiring  and  impartial.  The  two 
men  are  unlike  in  many  of  the  externals,  but  a few  weeks  of 
association  with  Doctor  Bigelow  reveal  that  they  are  surprisingly 
alike  in  the  essentials. 

This  great  body  of  women  of  the  alumnae  and  of  the  school, 
who  have  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  group  to  give  this 
hospital  the  standing  which  it  enjoys,  are  confident  that  the  school 
will  receive  from  Doctor  Bigelow  the  same  kind  of  loyal  support 
that  it  has  long  received  from  Doctor  Washburn.  They  are  just 
as  ready  to  give  to  Doctor  Bigelow  the  same  loyal  support  as 
they  have  given  to  Doctor  Washburn. 

And  so  the  school  begins  its  new  decade  wishing  Doctor 
Washburn  joy  and  satisfaction  in  his  new  work.  May  he  some- 
times play.  The  school  also  wishes  Doctor  Bigelow  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  his  new  work.  May  he,  too,  sometimes  play ! 


Report  of  the  Alumnae  Meetings 

November  28,  1933 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held 
in  the  Wolcott  House  class  room.  Miss  Wood  presided.  There 
were  fifty  members  present. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  October  31,  1933, 
of  $872.35. 

The  names  voted  on  as  active  members  were:  Katherine 
Holt,  1932,  Frances  Batchelder,  1927,  Frances  Ellinwood,  1930, 
Christine  MacKinnon,  1928. 

Report  of  Committees — The  Quarterly  Committee  reported 
one  meeting  during  the  month  at  which  time  plans  were  discussed 
for  the  December  and  March  Quarterlies.  Miss  Stimson  re- 
ported that  fifty-four  contributions  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  nine  dollars  had  been  received  toward  the  Loan  Fund. 
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Miss  Campbell  reported  that  the  Sick  Relief  Committee  held 
a meeting  November  22,  1933.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members  reported  and  three  full  benefits  paid.  She 
also  reported  arrangements  for  a bridge  party  to  be  held  to 
benefit  the  Sick  Nurses’  Relief  were  being  made. 

Miss  Laura  Wilson  announced  that  she  was  today  celebrating 
her  forty-ninth  anniversary  of  entering  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Training  School. 

Miss  Stimson  gave  an  explanation  of  what  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  is  doing  to  employ  nurses.  The  plan  is  not  for 
relief  but  employment. 

Miss  Wood  announced  a meeting  was  held  with  the  District 
Chairman  and  Alumnae  Presidents  to  discuss  eight  hour  duty 
for  private  duty  nurses.  The  plan  is  to  have  three  shifts,  em- 
ploying three  nurses  instead  of  two  as  at  present.  The  Newton 
Hospital  found  this  plan  profitable  during  May,  June  and  July. 


January  2,  1934 

( The  December  meeting  was  held  on  this  date) 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  January  2,  1934.  There  were 
no  special  committee  reports  except  the  Loan  Fund  which  re- 
ported that  sixty-six  contributions  had  been  made  and  a total 
of  $286.50  received. 

Miss  Helen  Nichols,  who  with  Miss  Mildred  Sweet  repre- 
sented the  Alumnae  Association  at  a meeting  of  the  private  duty 
nurses  in  regard  to  eight-hour  duty,  gave  a report  of  the  meet- 
ing. Fifty  nurses  attended  and  a committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed for  further  investigation. 

The  names  voted  on  as  active  members  were : Mary  Fay, 
1931;  Lois  Gammon,  1933;  Phyllis  Grooh,  1927;  Ruth  Hale, 
1933;  Louise  Hull,  1931;  Sarah  Lifvergren,  1930;  Anna  Mc- 
Carten,  1933 ; Dorothy  McGlynn,  1932 ; Anne  M.  Orint,  1933 ; 
Catherine  Perkins,  1933 ; Anna  M.  Ryan,  1933 ; Zita  Squires, 
1933 ; Irene  Stuart,  1932 ; Thelma  Thomas,  1932. 

At  roll  call  twenty-nine  members  were  present  who  gradu- 
ated before  1930  with  only  five  graduating  since  1930.  Of  these, 
seven  are  Private  Duty  Nurses,  five  are  Public  Health  Nurses, 
nineteen  are  Institutional  Nurses  and  one  is  at  home. 

Mrs.  Gold  Mitchell  of  the  Curry  School  of  Expression  gave 
a talk  on  “Your  Voice  and  You.” 
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January  30,  1934 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  this  date.  Miss  Kathleen 
Atto  presided  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Wood. 


The  following  nurses  were  elected  to  membership : Ruth 
Alexander,  1933 ; Lillian  Bosanquet,  1933 ; Katherine  Clark, 
1928j  Elizabeth  Clark,  1933 ; Susan  Fay,  1933 ; Alice  Gustafson, 
1933;  Marjorie  Harper,  1931;  Eleanor  Hill,  1933;  Lucy  Marie 
King,  1933 ; Louise  Knowles,  1933 ; Amelia  MacLeod,  1933 ; 
Mary  Martin,  1932;  Nora  Morrissey,  1932;  Elizabeth  Roberts, 
1933;  Ruth  Lois  Tapley,  1924;  Helen  Voight,  1933;  Helen 
Woodward,  1933.  Non-resident:  Rhoda  Woodward,  1933. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
First  Vice  President,  Barbara  Williams 
Recording  Secretary,  Linda  Burgess 
Director,  Dorothy  Tarbox 

The  other  officers  were  elected  last  year  for  a term  of  two 
years.  The  Committees  and  Chairmen  elected  are  a£  follows: 

Social  Service,  Gertrude  Gates,  Chairman ; Ruth  Wheeler, 
Catherine  F.  Carleton. 


Nominating,  Jeanette  Wood,  Chairman;  Marjorie  Chick. 

Programme,  Philomena  DiCicco,  Chairman ; Agnes  Murphy, 
Ruth  Sleeper. 


Hospitality,  Gula  Boyce,  Chairman. 


Directors,  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Margaret  Reilly. 

Miss  Tarbox  was  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Elvira 
Stevens. 


Miss  Nichols  gave  a report  of  the  Private  duty  nurses’ 
meeting  concerning  the  eight-hour  plan. 

During  the  year  eight  meetings  were  held  by  the  society 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  seventy.  Forty-eight  new 
members  were  elected  to  active  membership  and  eight  to  non- 
resident membership  in  the  association.  There  were  sixty-eight 
members  present. 

Mrs.  Mae  Holly  Hazard 
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February  27,  1934 

Forty-eight  members  of  the  alumnae  attended  the  February 
business  meeting. 

The  treasurer  reported  a balance  of  cash  on  hand  of  $955.45 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933.  Dues  from  seventy- 
seven  active  members,  eighteen  associate  members  and  sixty  non- 
resident members  have  been  received. 

The  sick  relief  fund  bridge  chairman  reported  a response 
from  one  hundred  twenty  alumnae  and  their  friends,  thus  in- 
creasing this  fund. 

Miss  Johnson  appealed  to  those  alumnae,  who  have  leisure 
time,  to  co-operate  with  the  Nursing  School  in  gathering  informa- 
tion regarding  the  timing  of  various  procedures  on  the  wards. 
Similar  work  has  been  done  in  other  hospitals ; these  statistics 
together  with  some  of  our  own  will  be  helpful  to  executives  in 
determining  the  number  of  nurses  necessary  in  order  to  give 
adequate  nursing  care. 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  for  the  alumnae  to  assist  in 
financing  the  recreation  fund  for  the  student  nurses.  Due  to 
the  location  of  our  hospital  possibilities  for  recreation  are  some- 
what limited,  and  the  Brimmer  School  gymnasium  is  being  rented 
one  night  each  week.  The  alumnae  have  agreed  to  assist  with 
the  expense  of  this  project. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  Professor  Mervyn  J.  Bailey, 
Professor  of  German  and  Art  at  Boston  University,  gave  a most 
interesting  talk  on  “High  Lights  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.”  His  individual  treatment  of  slides  of  museum  paintings, 
works  of  sculpture,  Japanese  prints  and  pottery  pieces  convinced 
us  that  it  is  an  introduction  to  these  various  masterpieces  that 
many  of  us  lack,  rather  than  an  inability  to  appreciate  art. 

Florence  Pfarr  Thompson,  ’29 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  John  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses’  Alumnae  Association 


Statement  of  Gash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 


For  year  ending  December  31,  1933 

Cash  Balance — January  1,  1933: 

State  Street  Trust  Company  $1,414.09 

Add: 

Receipts  : 

Membership  Dues: 

Active  Members  $1,325.50 

Associate  Members  204.00 

Non-Resident  Members  781.50 

$2,311.00 

Sale  of  Calendars  of  National  League  of 

Nursing  Education  39.00 

Advertising  and  subscriptions  to  Quarterly  Review  26.65 

Dues  returned  to  Treasurer  by  Treasurer  of  District 

5,  Masachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association 12.50 

Gifts  7.00 

Transfer  from  Emergency  Loan  Fund  55.50 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  1.45 

Miscellaneous  Income  20.10 

Total  Receipts  2,473.20 

$3,887.29 


Deduct : 
Disbursements  : 


Publishing  and  Mailing  Quarterly  Review 

Printing  

Monthly  Meetings,  Refreshments,  Speakers,  etc 

Dues  paid  District  5,  Massachusetts  State 

Nurses’  Ass’n  

Postage  and  Stationery  

Clerical  Assistance  

Dues  Paid,  Boston  Co-operative  Bank  

Refunds  of  Membership  Dues  

Furniture  and  Equipment  

Transfer  to  Boston'  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Transfer  to  Emergency  and  Loan  Fund 

Miscellaneous  Expense  

Gifts  and  Contributions : 

Delegate  to  Mass.  State  Nurses’  Ass’n  $17.00 
Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Memorial  Fund  50.00 


Mclsaac  Loan  Fund  25.00 

Nurses’  Rest  Home  at  Rowley 

(Fairview)  50.00 

Mass.  General  Hospital  Scholarship 

and  Loan  Fund  50.00 


$ 575.20 
241.71 
72.99 

722.50 

63.34 

170.00 

110.00 
14.00 

112.64 

500.00 

2.00 

35.96 
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Mass.  General  Nurses’  Endowment 

Fund  100.00 

Other  Gifts  and  Contributions 19.50 

311.50 

Total  Disbursements  2,931.84 


Cash  Balance — December  31,  1933: 

State  Street  Trust  Co $ 955.45 


Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis,  Accountants  & Auditors 

Auditors’  Certificate 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’ 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933,  and 
WE  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  we  have  seen  vouchers  or  other 
evidence  of  payment  in  support  of  all  disbursements,  that  we  have 
verified  the  cash  on  hand  December  31,  1933,  and  that  the  accom- 
panying statement  correctly  sets  forth  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933,  as  shown  by  the 
Treasurer’s  books  and  vouchers. 

1 Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

February  20,  1934 


Statement  of  Cash  in  Banks 

December  31,  1933 


State  Street  Trust  Company — Commercial  Account  $ 955.45 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  934.58 

Franklin  Savings  Bank — Emergency  and  Loan  Fund  607.06 

The  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  500.00 

Boston  Co-operative  Bank: 

Dues  $1,400.00 

Dividends  526.10 

1,926.10 


Total  $4,923.19 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Training  School  Caps  may  be  procured  from  Miss  Eunice 
Bradstreet,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price, 
30  cents.  Mail  order  6 for  $2.00. 

Caps  may  be  purchased  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McKay,  35  Sur- 
render Street,  Portland,  Me. 
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M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

In  account  with  Helene  G.  Lee,  Treasurer 

Balance  brought  forward,  January  1,  1933  $1,146.17 

Receipts : 

Repayments  on  Loans,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5 

Users  $413.40 

Bank  Interest 22.03 

Contributions  (66  graduates)  286.50 

721.93 


Total  Receipts  (including  balance)  1,868.10 

Disbursements — To  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7 Users 800.00 


Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1933  $1,068.10 

(Deposited  in  First  National  Bank  Savings  Acct.) 

Since  January  1,  1934,  thirty  dollars  ($30)  has  been  re- 
ceived — making  a total  contribution  to  the  Fund,  to  date,  of 
$316.50,  from  seventy-three  graduates. 

Applications  for  the  use  of  the  Fund  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  by  May  1.  Blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
training-school  office. 

Dear  M.  G.  H.  Alumna: 

When  you  write  your  check  for  dues  will  you  write  a sec- 
ond one  to  represent  your  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
activities  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  — the  M.  G.  H.  Loan 
Fund?  You  recall  that  this  Fund  was  started  in  1929  and  that 
in  1931  it  reached  $2000.00  so  that  the  first  student  was  aided 
in  that  year.  A seventh  loan  has  just  been  made,  leaving  us  a 
balance  of  $218.00.  The  users  of  the  Fund  have  been  faithful 
in  repaying  loans  but,  unless  we  have  your  help,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  aid  other  Alumnae  this  year. 

We  realize  how  many  demands  are  made  on  your  generosity 
but  we  feel  that  you  could  hardly  make  a better  investment  than 
a gift  which  would  help  some  promising  Alumna  become  a better 
head  nurse,  supervisor,  instructor,  administrator  or  public  health 
nurse.  Won’t  you  talk  to  your  friends  about  the  Fund,  secure 
their  contributions,  then,  look  over  your  own  budget  to  see 
what  sacrifice  you  can  make  in  order  that  an  Alumna  with 
heavier  burdens  than  yours  may  not  be  refused  a loan  for 
graduate  study? 
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With  confidence  that  you  will  show,  even  by  a small  gift, 
that  you  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Fund, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marjory  Stimson,  Chairman 
Annabelle  McCrae 
Helene  Lee 
Kathleen  Atto 
Helen  Redfern 


Sick  Relief  Association 

Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  President 

We  wish  to  strengthen  our  association  by  new  membership. 
Our  year  begins  May  1st,  1934.  Please  join  and  be  protected 
in  case  of  illness. 

Dues,  $5.00  per  year  and  after  payment  of  second  year’s 
dues  the  member  is  eligible  for  benefit  lasting  over  one  week 
to  the  extent  of  $10.00  per  week,  not  to  exceed  $80.00  in  one 
given  year. 

If  interested  in  joining  please  write  to  our  Secretary,  Miss 
S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  for  applica- 
tion blank  and  information. 

To  be  a member  of  the  Sick  Relief  one  must  be  a member 
in  good  standing  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’ 
Alumnae  Association. 

A Benefit  Bridge  for  the  Sick  Relief  Association  was  given 
in  the  Walcott  House  on  the  evening  of  February  23,  1934.  One 


hundred  guests  were  present. 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  tickets  $120.67 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  candy  30.00 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  punch  7.65 

Cash  received  from  contributions  18.00 


$176.32 

Disbursements  20.00 


Balance  on  hand  to  date  $156.32 


Credit  is  due  to  Miss  Florence  Kuhn  and  her  assistants  for 
the  advance  sale  of  tickets  and  to  Miss  Ella  Tompkins  and  her 
helpers  for  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  candy. 

The  funds  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  have  been  greatly 
reduced  this  past  year  due  to  much  illness. 

Elspeth  S.  Campbell,  President 

Dorothy  M.  Tarbox,  Chairman  of  Bridge  Party 
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The  Alumnae  in  New  York 


Marion  Barry  Jennings,  ’23 


The  New  York  members  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  en- 
joyed a very  pleasant  evening  Friday,  January  26th,  with  Miss 
Sally  Johnson  as  guest  of  honor. 

We  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hume,  one  of  the 
Association  members,  whose  husband  the  Reverend  Doctor  Hume 
is  a professor  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Dinner  was 
served  at  the  Seminary.  The  gathering  was  larger  than  usual, 
thirty-two  being  present. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Hume  with  her  usual  thoughtfulness  in- 
vited us  to  adjourn  to  her  apartment,  where  Miss  Johnson  read 
the  graduation  report.  It  was  most  inspiring  and  we  were  in- 
terested and  impressed  by  the  many  constructive  changes  and 
progressive  ideas  which  are  being  adopted  at  M.  G.  H.  Many 
felt  they  would  like  to  return  and  take  advantage  of  courses 
which  have  been  enriched  and  others  which  have  been  added 
since  they  graduated. 

This  is  the  14th  Annual  Report  submitted  by  Miss  Johnson. 
The  New  York  members  particularly  appreciate  having  it  read 
each  year.  Miss  Johnson’s  forward-looking  attitude,  outstanding 
executive  ability,  and  acumen  have  done  much  to  keep  the  nurs- 
ing department  at  M.  G.  H.  well  in  the  lead.  Her  contributions 
to  nursing  education  and  practice  have  been  many  and  varied. 

Miss  Johnson  spoke  with  regret  of  Dr.  Washburn’s  retiring. 
All  present  agreed  that  Dr.  Washburn  has  maintained  and  en- 
hanced the  high  standards  and  fine  traditions  of  M.  G.  H.  A 
message  was  sent  to  him  from  the  members  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work  and  wishing  him  success. 

The  following  were  present: 


Miss  Wynona  Abbott.  1930 
Miss  Ruth  Adie,  1919 
Miss  Gladys  Lawrence,  1916 
Miss  Virginia  Leussuler,  1929 
Mrs.  Sidney  Bates 

(Mae  Rodgers),  1916 
Miss  Hilda  B.  Bartels,  1920 
Miss  Anna  Bentley,  1915 
Miss  Clare  Butler,  1915 
Mrs.  M.  Alexander  Campbell 
Miss  Esther  Fessendon,  1928 
Miss  Elsie  Floyd,  1928 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fraser,  1919 
Miss  Clare  Favreau,  1928 
Miss  Mae  Ryan.  1917 
Miss  Helen  Giles,  1924 
Mrs.  J.  Craig  Golden 
(C.  A.  Welsh),  1918 
Miss  N.  Alexander,  1930 


Mrs.  William  D.  Goodwin 
(B.  Jackson).  1898 
Mrs.  Robert  Hume 
(L.  Caswell).  1904 
Mrs.  John  H.  McManus 
(Rachel  Metcalf),  1920 
Mrs.  S.  Stratton  Jennings,  Jr. 

(Marion  Barry),  1923 
Miss  Margaret  Olsen,  1927 
Miss  Sylvia  Perkins,  1928 
Miss  Berneta  Platt,  1920 
Miss  Josephine  Prescott,  1920 
Miss  Florence  Illidge,  1911 
Miss  Erma  Kuhn,  1914 
Miss  Eileen  Young,  1920 
Miss  Ann  Taylor,  1928 
Miss  Hannah  Woods,  1899 
Miss  Eva  McLeod 
Miss  A.  Hardy,  1926 
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An  M.  G.  H.  Get  Together 


Rowena  Belden,  ’28 


After  a most  delightful  gathering  of  M.  G.  H.  graduates 
at  Miss  West’s  in  Middletown  last  fall,  the  twelve  present  de- 
cided to  have  another  M.  G.  H.  “affair”  at  the  Hotel  Bond  some- 
time during  the  C.  S.  N.  A.  annual  meeting  in  February.  Since 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  were  scheduled  as  part  of  the 
three  day  program,  the  only  alternative  was  to  have  a breakfast. 
Considering  that  the  hour  was  eight  fifteen  A.  M.,  that  Febru- 
ary eighth  was  one  of  our  cold  days  and  also  that  nearly  all 
corners  of  the  state  were  represented,  the  appearance  of  sixteen 
“M.  G.  H.ers”  was  really  a triumph. 

Rhoda  Woodward  who  had  done  a great  deal  of  the  work 
in  preparation  for  the  event  unfortunately  was  ill  and  therefore 
unable  to  attend.  It  is  rumored  that  Rowena  Belden  may  be 
making  a raid  on  the  sewing  room  at  the  General  some  day  as 
she  found  — too  late  — that  she  had  utterly  demolished  her  only 
checked  skirt  for  the  doll  favors. 

Everyone  had  a fine  time.  Here’s  to  more  M.  G.  H.  re- 
unions ! 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  attended : 


Martha  Holcomb,  1930 
New  Britain  V.  N.  A. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Grace  E.  Iskyan,  1930 
New  Britain  V.  N.  A. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


Helen  VanMeter,  1923 
State  Department  of  Health 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Miranda  Bradley,  1920 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
Rockville,  Conn. 


Rowena  Belden,  1928 
State  Department  of  Health 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Althea  Bolles,  1927 
Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital 
Torrington,  Conn. 

Gladys  Beardwood,  1925 
Grace  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Abbie  G.  Twomey,  1925 
Grace  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Margaret  Lewis,  1923 
State  Department  of  Health 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Rachael  Colby,  1920 

New  Britain  Visiting  Nurse  Assoc. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Irma  E.  Reeve,  1919 
Visiting  Nurse  Association 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Florence  Whipple,  1919 
Waterbury  Visiting  Nurse  Assoc. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Eleanor  Hurd,  1918 
Windham  Community  Hospital 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

Alice  C.  Cleland,  1907 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Ruth  Olson,  1923 

State  Department  of  Health 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Frances  P.  West,  1906 
Middlesex  Hospital 
Middletown,  Conn. 
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Sleigh  Ride 

The  unusual  amount  of  snow  in  Boston  this  winter  inspired 
among  the  nurses  at  the  Baker  the  thoughts  of  a sleigh  ride. 
After  the  necessary  and  hurried  preparations  to  get  up  a party 
before  the  snow  disappeared,  thirty  nurses  and  their  friends 
turned  out  February  21  to  enjoy  this  much  loved  winter  sport. 

Packed  into  a pung  and  amidst  a send-off  of  snow  balls 
thrown  by  another  group  of  enthusiastic  sleigh  riders,  the  trip 
started  out  towards  Cambridge  with  Lexington  as  the  destination. 

Due  to  the  slow  traveling  conditions  and  our  high  spirited 
horses,,  manned  by  two  Paul  Reveres,  we  had  no  more  than 
reached  Arlington  when  the  word  “food”  was  uttered.  Thirty 
people  clad  in  all  sorts  of  sport  attire  descended  upon  Arlington’s 
fashionable  night  club  and  enjoyed  its  food  and  hot  drinks. 

As  the  time  passed  very  quickly,  instead  of  going  on  as 
planned,  the  return  trip  was  started  by  another  route,  reaching 
Boston  shortly  after  midnight. 

People  complained  about  the  amount  of  snow  and  cold 
weather  in  Boston  this  winter,  but  it  certainly  afforded  the  nurses 
at  Baker  a night’s  pleasure. 


Recent  M.  G.  H.  Graduates  at  The  Baker 


October  3, 
October  4, 
October  11, 
October  12, 
October  13, 
October  16, 
November  9, 
January  5, 
January  5, 
January  9, 
January  19, 
February  12, 
February  12, 
February  12, 
February  16, 
February  18, 
February  21, 


1933  — Sara  Metzler 
1933  — Amelia  MacLeod 
1933  — Helen  Voigt 
1933  — Lucy  King 
1933  — Lois  Gammon 
1933  — Helen  Woodworth 

1933  — Grace  Garland 

1934  — Emily  D.  Hill 
1934  — Louise  Hollister 
1934 — Katharine  Wentworth 
1934  — Lucy  Nason 

1934  — Adele  Corkum 
1934  — Helen  Gillig 
1934  — Abigail  Norris 
1934  — Barbara  Berry  | 
1934 — Mary  Camelio 
1934  — Margaret  Perham 


relieving 

for 

absent 

nurses 
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Schedule  of  Nursing  Project  Glasses 

Spring,  1934 

Medicine  I—  No.  2 — “A  group  of  nurses  on  a vacation.” 

Time — Wednesday,  April  11,  3:00-3:50  p.m. 

Place — Upper  O.  P.  D. 

Medicine  II — No.  1 — “Nursing  care  of  a Scarlet  Fever  patient 
in  the  home.” 

Time — Tuesday,  April  17,  3:00-3:50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  I — No.  2 — “Post-operative  nursing  care.” 

Time — Wednesday,  April  18,  3:00-3:50  p.m. 

Place — Upper  O.  P.  D.  Amphitheatre. 

Surgery  II — No.  2 — “Some  nursing  procedures  in  the  care  of 
Gynecological  patients.” 

Time — Saturday,  April  21,  8:30-9:20  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Medicine  I — No.  3 — “Nurses’  Visits  to  the  home  of  Diabetic 
patients.” 

Time — Saturday,  May  12,  8:00-9:20  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Orthopedics — No.  1 — “Nursing  care  of  a patient  with  a tuber- 
culous spine.” 

Time — To  be  scheduled  later. 

Place — 

(Dates  subject  to  change  by  special  notice.) 

February  12,  1934.  M.  E.  Pohe,  R.N. 


Hospital  Changes 

Miss  McCrae  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  spring  semester. 
She  is  living  at  the  hospital  and  working  on  the  revision  of  her 
book.  Miss  Wenona  Abbott,  M.  G.  H.,  1930,  who  completed 
her  work  for  her  B.S.  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  in 
February,  has  returned  to  teach  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nurs- 
ing this  spring.  Miss  Abbott  formerly  assisted  Miss  McCrae 
and  is  very  well  prepared  to  carry  on. 

Miss  Marguerita  Dunn,  1928,  resigned  from  the  E.  W.  Miss 
Enes  Zambon,  1929,  has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Emer- 
gency Ward.  A graduate  head  nurse,  Miss  Thelma  Thomas, 
1931,  has  been  added  to  the  Emergency  Ward  staff.  Miss 
Thomas  is  in  charge  of  the  overnight  wards. 
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Mrs.  Minette  Sewell  Yens,  1925,  has  resigned  from  the 
position  of  medical  supervisor  after  three  years.  Miss  Bessie 
Helen  Jones,  1921,  has  come  to  take  the  supervision  of  the 
medical  wards. 

A tea  for  Mrs.  Yens  was  given  by  head  nurses  and  super- 
visors on  Friday,  the  23rd,  at  the  North  Grove  Street  House. 

Miss  Harriet  McCollum,  1919,  has  returned  to  the  Training 
School  Office  Staff  as  Supervisor  of  Personnel. 

Mrs.  Ada  Brown  Pratt,  1924,  has  joined  the  Training  School 
Office  Staff  at  Baker  Memorial,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by  Miss 
Irene  Willard’s  resignation. 

Alumnae  members  recently  patients  on  Ward  E : Maude 
Wren,  1923;  Ruth  Elliot,  1932;  Eleanor  Sheedy;  Mary  Hemen- 
way,  1927 ; Edith  Carpenter,  1931 ; Emma  Varnerin,  1925. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1928  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  on  February  16  of  Mrs.  Lora  Nelsop  Mahoney,  for 
two  years  a member  of  the  student  body  of  M.  G.  H. 

Marjorie  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Sciences,  has  been  ill  and 
on  leave  of  absence  for  the  past  month.  Mrs.  Cordelia  King, 
head  nurse  on  Ward  I has  substituted  for  Miss  Johnson. 

Joy  Hinckley,  1913,  has  gone  to  Rochester  Municipal  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  join  Clare  Dennison’s  Staff. 

Alice  Maude  Townsend,  1916,  after  fourteen  years  with  Dr. 
Daniel  Jones  has  temporarily  given  up  work  due  to  the  closing 
of  Dr.  Jones’  office. 


A Request 

It  is  desired  to  have  the  “Public  Health  Nurse,”  the  official 
Public  Health  magazine,  bound. 

The  Training  School  office  will  appreciate  and  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  and  if  necessary  these  magazines  will  be  called 
for  or  sent  for  upon  request. 

Numbers  needed: — 

January,  1909,  to  December,  1927. 

1928,  January,  February,  March,  June,  July,  August, 
September,  November,  December. 

1929,  March,  July,  December. 
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News  Items 

A formal  supper  dance  was  given  by  the  Graduates  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1934,  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Kenmore. 
The  room  looked  extremely  attractive  with  its  blue  and  red  lights 
reflected  through  the  crystal  chandeliers.  The  tables  were  ar- 
ranged around  the  room  leaving  sufficient  space  in  the  center 
for  dancing. 

Seventy  couples  attended  and  the  girls  looked  exceptionally  at- 
tractive in  their  various  colored  evening  gowns. 

This  is  the  third  annual  supper  dance  that  the  Graduates 
have  given  and  if  rumors  can  be  relied  on,  many  wish  that  this 
festivity  may  be  established  as  an  annual  function. 

Barbara  Williams,  1920,  is  at  her  home,  41  Hyde  Street, 
Newton  Highlands. 

Miss  Sena  S.  Whipple,  1893,  from  “Vermont  Inn,”  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  writes  that  Miss  Esther  Dart,  1891,  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line McLennan,  1892,  are  spending  a few  months  with  her  and 
enjoying  the  sun  baths  on  the  beach. 

Elizabeth  M.  Jamieson,  1904,  is  attending  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Her  address  is  Bancroft  Hall,  Apt.  810,  509  West 
121st  Street,  New  York. 

Her  trip  from  California  by  way  of  Panama  was  very 
pleasant. 

Florence  Pfarr  Thompson,  ’29,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Quarterly  Record  Committee  to  edit  records 
of  Alumnae  Meetings. 

Betty  Germain  writes  from  Davos,  Switzerland.  The  strike 
in  Paris  prevented  her  from  stopping  there. 

Helen  Jordan  writes  from  Honolulu  that  there  are  no  signs 
of  depression  there.  Also  that  the  country  is  lovelier  than  pic- 
tures can  show. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKenna  of  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  mother  of 
Mary  L.  McKenna,  1896,  passed  away  on  March  18,  1934,  at  the 
age  of  100  and  on  the  76th  anniversary  of  her  wedding.  She 
was  a valued  member  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses.  On  her  70th  wedding  anniversary  Mrs.  McKenna 
established  scholarships  at  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
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Students’  Page 

Lois  R.  Beech,  Acting  Editor-in-Chief 
Editorial  Staff 

Dora  B.  Sylvester,  1934  Marion  F.  Jones,  1935 

Lucienne  F.  Dorian,  1935  Thelma  Ingles,  1936 

Students’  Activities 

Senior  Ball 

The  class  of  1934  held  their  Senior  Ball  on  Friday  evening, 
February  3rd,  at  Longwood  Towers  in  Brookline.  About  50 
couples  enjoyed  the  dancing  from  8:30-12  p.m. 

In  the  receiving  line  were:  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Homans  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Baker. 

The  gowns  were  lovely ; they  seemed  all  the  decorations  that 
the  Ballroom  needed.  When  the  dancing  was  over,  at  midnight, 
even  the  chaperones  declared  the  evening  too  short.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  was  a successful  Senior  Ball. 

Senior  Tea 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  9th,  the  ladies  of  the  Train- 
ing School  Advisory  Committee  gave  a Tea  for  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  and  their  friends.  Both  fireplaces  held  flam- 
ing fires  and  small  groups  formed  around  them  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  refreshments  and  hospitality  of  the  Committee.  Nearly 
all  the  Seniors  managed  to  snatch  at  least  a few  minutes  off  duty 
in  order  to  attend. 

Graduation 

The  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  class  of  1934  were  held 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Mosely  Building  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 9th.  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Immunology  at  Harvard  University,  gave  an  address  on  the  past 
and  future  of  nursing.  He  compared  nursing  with  medicine  and 
though  he  proposed  ignorance  of  nursing,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
number  of  well  formed  opinions  on  the  profession.  Miss  Sally 
Johnson  followed  Dr.  Zinsser  with  the  annual  report  of  the 
Training  School.  She  told  of  things  accomplished  that  she  had 
hoped  for  last  year,  and  named  the  things  she  hoped  would  be 
possible  during  the  coming  year.  The  Glee  Club  sang  two  appro- 
priate selections,  one  containing  a soprano  solo  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grammomt  of  the  graduating  class.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  chair- 
man of  the  Training  School  Advisory  Committee,  read  the  list 
87  graduates.  The  Exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
“Song  for  M.  G.  H.”  by  the  student  body. 
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After  (the  Exercises,  a Reception  was  held  in  the  brick  cor- 
ridor. Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Miss  Annabella  McCrae,  Dr.  Frederic 
Washburn  and  Dr.  George  Bigelow  received  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  graduating  class.  Ice  cream,  cookies  and  coffee  were 
served  by  caterers  and  dancing  was  held  until  midnight. 

Tea  for  Probationers 

On  Friday,  February  5th,  the  ladies  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee gave  a Tea  in  Walcott  Living  room  for  the  new  students, 
their  friends  and  relatives  who  came  with  them.  It  was  a charm- 
ing method  of  introducing  the  probationers  to  their  new  profes- 
sion. It  made  them  feel  as  though  they  were  at  home  at  once. 
Several  “big  sisters”  and  friends  of  the  new  girls  also  attended 
thus  creating  a stronger  tie  to  start  their  work  with. 

Party  for  the  Probationers 

On  Monday  evening,  February  5th,  the  “big  sisters”  held 
an  informal  party  for  their  “little  sisters.”  The  Dramatic  Club 
presented  a one-act  play  entitled,  “Rehearsal,”  by  Christopher 
Morley,  and  games  and  dances  helped  to  get  every  one  acquainted 
The  Grand  March  led  downstairs  in  Walcott  House  to  ice-cream 
cones.  To  conclude  the  evening  everybody  gathered  around  the 
fireplace  and  piano  and  sang  familiar  songs.  Everybody  had  a 
good  time,  teaching  staff,  supervisors  and  “big”  and  “little”  sisters. 
Certainly  the  probationers  felt  that  the  older  students  were  inter- 
ested in  them. 

Senior  Songs 

The  Seniors  felt  that  they  would  like  some  more  songs  to 
sing  at  dining  room  graduations,  so  they  met  with  Miss  Sleeper 
and  Miss  Roberts  one  evening  in  Walcott.  Two  or  three  songs 
were  composed  on  the  spot  and  set  to  music.  There  were  others 
which  the  girls  had  made  up  perviously  and  some  catchy  old  ones 
were  revived.  The  whole  collection  has  been  mimeographed  and 
now  each  girl  has  the  words  for  all  the  songs  and  can  join  the 
singing  at  the  table.  They  have  proven  quite  popular  and  give 
the  graduations  some  new  pep. 

Extra  Curricular  Activities 

Miss  Roberts,  physical-social  director,  has  organized  excur- 
sions to  various  points  of  interest  around  Boston.  The  proba- 
tioners were  required  to  attend  at  least  one  and  both  probationers 
and  upperclass  students  were  invited  to  all.  The  first  was  Old 
Boston,  including'  Beacon  Hill,  and  historic  'Boston  through 
Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old  North  Church.  The  second  was  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 
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on  the  Fenway.  The  third  was  a tour  of  the  State  House,  Public 
Library,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  fourth  trip, 
and  the  most  popular  was  to  Harvard  University  Museum,  to 
see  the  Glass  Flowers  in  particular.  The  fifth  trip  is  planned 
to  cover  historical  Lexington  and  Concord  when  the  weather  turns 
warmer. 

Miss  Roberts  has  written  a paper,  copies  of  which  are  avail- 
able to  all  students,  on  the  recreational  opportunities  in  and  around 
Boston.  Direction  for  reaching  these  places  and  the  approximate 
cost  are  included.  It  is  hoped  many  students  will  make  use  of 
this  material  and  “see  Boston”  by  themselves. 

The  Basketball  team  has  played  only  two  games  so  far  this 
season  and  these  were  both  with  the  girls  from  Dudley  Street 
Baptist  Church.  They  lost  both  games  by  a few  points,  but  hope 
to  redeem  themselves  in  prospective  games  with  Lincoln  House 
and  McLean  Hospital  teams.  Members  of  the  squad  are : Misses 
Belcher,  English,  Hail,  Scott,  Hanaburgh,  Cowell,  Roberts, 
Youngdain,  Hurley,  Rice  and  Benedict. 

The  new  Contract  Bridge  Club  started  out  with  twenty-five 
members  and  none  have  dropped  out  in  discouragement  as  yet. 

Informal  Dance 

On  Friday  evening,  March  2nd,  despite  the  wintry  blasts 
without,  the  Walcott  House  Living  room  bid  a cheery  welcome 
to  a jovial  group  of  house  officers,  nurses  and  their  escorts  who 
cast  aside  the  cares  of  the  day  to  celebrate  an  informal  dance  in 
the  true  M.  G.  H.  style.  Miss  Sally  Johnson  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  were  the  guests  of  honor,  while  Miss  Pohe  and  Miss 
Sleeper  charmingly  filled  the  office  of  chaperones  and  won  the 
hearts  of  all  anew  by  their  spirited  interest. 

A three-piece  orchestra,  well  versed  in  the  latest  “hits”  sup- 
plied the  music  for  dancing,  while  the  novelty  “Slipper”  and 
“Lemon”  dances  and  the  inevitable  Paul  Jones  proved  to  be  great 
sources  of  amusement.  During  intermission  couples  strolled  down 
stairs  to  the  gaily  decorated  Recreation  Room  where  delicious 
cookies  and  candy  were  served  and  comfortable  chairs  invited  a 
brief  respite  from  the  gaiety. 

This  was  the  first  venture  of  the  newly  capped  probationers 
into  the  realms  of  organizing  school  activities  and  the  committee 
of  the  Misses  Paton,  Ormond,  D.  Smith,  Tripp,  Brodie  and 
Howe  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for  its  success. 
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JWr*.  W.  Jfflarsfoett 

(Nora  A.  Burbank,  1889) 

Died  February  8,  1934 
at  a Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  Hospital 

Her  death  was  after  an  illness  of  a few  days  and  was  due 
to  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

She  was  married  soon  after  her  graduation.  Two  children 
were  born,  neither  of  whom  have  survived  her.  She  spent  over 
twenty-five  years  in  professional  service,  for  the  first  two  years 
at  her  own  hospital  and  then  at  Philadelphia  hospitals  as  Night 
Supervisor  over  the  remaining  period.  The  last  seven  years  of 
her  life  were  spent  at  her  sister’s  home  in  Bethel,  Maine,  where 
she  cared  for  her  invalid  mother. 

Hers  was  a busy  life  — usefully  and  nobly  spent  in  sacri- 
fice and  service  for  others.  Now  she  has  been  promoted  into  a 
larger  sphere  and  we  who  are  left  behind  are  the  losers. 


Jfflrsi.  3&alpf)  WH.  ©ennen 

(Margaret  M.  Alexander,  1909) 

December  17,  1933 

Passed  away  on  December  seventeenth  after  an  illness  of 
one  and  a half  years  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  and  Pericarditis. 
We  remember  her  in  her  training  as  an  efficient  Nurse  radiating 
kindness  and  good  will. 

Our  heart- felt  sympathy  is  extended  to  Dr.  Dennen  in  his 
bereavement. 


"Is  there  any  task  so  barren 
That  it  may  not  yield  some  good? 
Can  our  daily  work  be  tedious 
Once  its  meaning’s  understood? 

May  not  routine  work  be  joy 
To  that  one  who,  Spirit-taught, 
Looking  ’neath  toil’s  sullen  surface 
Loses  self  in  loving  thought?” 
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Births 

On  October  13,  1933.  A son,  Richard  Allan,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Herman  (Gertrude  A.  Reynolds,  1924). 

On  March  9,  1934.  A daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Smith  (Margaret  Dean,  1930). 


Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees 

Social  Service — Gertrude  Gates  Nominating — Janette  S.  Wood 

Program — Filomena  diCicco  Hospitality — Gula  Boyce 

Quarterly  Record — Helen  Daly  Red  Cross — Susan  Mills  Briggs 

Executive  Committee 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  with 
Directors — Sally  M.  Johnson 
Margaret  G.  Reilly 
Dorothy  M.  Tarbox 

Special  Committees 
Finance — Elvira  Stevens 
Loan  Fund — Marjorie  Stimson 
Endowment  Fund — Maud  Townsend 
Sick  Relief  Fund — Elspeth  Campbell 
£ 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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Glass  of  1934 


Arline  F.  Allen  ✓ 
Mary  H.  Bacon 
Rowena  B.  Barton  ^ 
Esther  M.  Bean 
Barbara  E.  Berry 
Rachel  M.  Blodgett- 
Mary  A.  Brown 
Mary  E.  Camelio 
Adele  L.  Corkum  ^ 
Eva  L.  Davis 
Doris  L.  Dawson 
Eleanor  E.  Dowd 
Mildred  A.  Draper 
Louise  R.  Fitts 
Dorothy  A.  Fletcher 
Marie  G.  Giardina 
Helen  L.  Gillig 
Ellie  E.  Halme 
Carol  G.  Hill 
Evelyn  P.  Johnson 
Rhoebe  R.  Johnson 
Adeline  C.  Joseph 
Anna  H.  Rules 
Catherine  E.  Lyons 
Ruth  E.  Moran 
Martha  E.  Moulton 
Helen  Mulkern 
Tanet  K.  Murray 
Helen  Nagelschmidt  ->/ 
Lucy  P.  Nason 
Abigail  Norris 
Helen  I.  Obuchowski 
Margaret  T.  O’Neil 
Margaret  J.  Perhamv^ 
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Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.50  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $2.00  per  day  for 
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Twenty  per  cent  commission  is  given  an  Alumna  securing  new  Adver- 
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Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
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Subscription  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
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THE  BEST  PRINTERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Editorial 

With  the  departure  of  June  comes  the  last  copy  of  the  Quar- 
terly Record  until  September.  It  is  the  out-of-town  members  we 
would  like  to  hear  from.  Your  friends  and  classmates  are  always 
interested  in  the  things  you  are  doing.  If  all  our  Alumnae  would 
send  a bit  of  news,  what  an  interesting  copy  it  would  make. 

To  make  the  Quarterly  Record  a success  we  need  the  help  of 
every  classmate. 


M.  G.  H.  Nurses  all  over  the  field  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Boston  is  taking  a part  in  the  raising  of  the  fund  for  the  nursing 
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scholarships  in  memory  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Mrs.  Eliot 
Wadsworth  the  Boston  chairman  states  that  her  committee  will 
raise  thirty-four  hundred  dollars  as  Boston’s  share. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  gives  a 
sign  of  encouragement  to  the  Nurses  who  have  been  without  em- 
ployment. It  says  that  in  Detroit,  all  waiting  lists  have  been 
cleared,  and  directories  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  requests 
for  nurses  and  that  industries  are  short  of  nurse  personnel.  In 
some  of  the  hospitals  the  salary  cuts  have  been  restored. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  in  his  new  field  of  service  at  the 
Long  Island  Hospital,  a city  institution,  continues  to  add  to  the 
accomplishments  of  his  distinguished  career.  At  Long  Island  he 
has  introduced  efficiencies  that  have  resulted  in  a saving  in  five 
months  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
raised  the  standard  of  the  hospital,  until  in  Dr.  Washburn’s  own 
words  “It  is  a cleaner,  better  place  in  which  to  live.” 


A Distinguished  Nurse  Passes 

The  death  of  Miss  Lucia  E.  Woodward,  who  gave  her  whole 
life  to  the  profession  of  nursing  in  the  McLean  Hospital,  will  re- 
call to  the  older  nurses  of  The  M.  G.  H.  her  interesting  career, 
linked  with  that  of  Miss  Linda  Richards  and  other  distinguished 
nurses.  Although  she  retired  from  active  service  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Boston  newspapers  paid  the  tribute  of  an  extended 
obituary.  She  was  91  years  old. 


The  School  of  Nursing  at  Simmons  College 

Miss  Helen  Wood  of  Newton  Highlands  has  been  appointed 
as  Director  of  the  School  otf  Nursing  at  Simmons  College,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made  by  President  Bancroft  Beatley.  The 
appointment  coincides  with  a reorganization  of  the  school  from  a 
school  of  Public  Health  Nursing  to  one  in  which  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  undergraduate  preparation  of  nurses,  to  meet  the 
changing  demands  in  the  professional  nursing  field. 


Miss  McCrae  Receiving  Her  Medal 
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Soliloquy 

Now  it  came  to  pass  as  summer  drew  nigh,  that  I lifted  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  said,  “Lo ! the  hot  days  come  and 
even  now  are  at  hand,  I will  have  to  go  unto  the  hills  or  to  the  sea- 
side where  the  cool  breezes  blow  and  the  glorious  sunset  await  me. 

The  following  I must  do — complete  the  case  records,  the  re- 
port for  the  Board  or  Registration  of  Nurses  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  various 
questionaires ; arrange  all  vacations  for  Employees  and  Nurses, 
and  in  order  that  the  good  name  of  the  Hospital  and  my  own  may 
be  preserved,  pay  all  bills,  for  verily  I have  more  money  now  than 
when  I shall  return.” 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  day  came  that  the  taxi  called  and 
took  me  and  my  trunk  on  my  vacation. 


Miss  Annabella  McCrae  Honored 

At  the  Biennial  Nursing  Convention  on  Monday  evening  of 
April  23,  1934  in  the  Great  Washington  Auditorium,  Miss  McCrae 
was  awarded  the  Walter  Burns  Saunders  Medal  “For  Distin- 
guished Service  in  the  Cause  of  Nursing.”  The  award  was  made 
by  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon,  President  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  by  authority  of  the  donor  and  the  Committee  on 
Award  of  the  American  Nurses  Association. 

Miss  McCrae  received  the  great  eulogies  and  the  medal  in  her 
own  self-effacing  manner  and  in  a graceful  speech  stated  that  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  teaching  of  nursing  was  due  to  the  efforts, 
cooperation,  and  success  of  her  co-workers  and  students.  Miss 
McCrae’s  students  working  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world  “rise  and  call  her  blessed.” 

They  know  that  hidden  deeply  in  Miss  McCrae’s  being  as  she 
accepted  the  medal  was  pride  and  joy,  not  for  herself,  but  for  the 
M.  G.  H.  and  its  graduates. 

Miss  McCrae  has  never  desired  a spectacular  life.  She  has 
not  allowed  herself  to  be  lauded. 

She  does  not  ask  of  her  students  praise,  but  to  strengthen  the 
cause  for  which  the  Medal  was  presented  to  her  “For  Distinguished 
Service  in  the  Cause  of  Nursing.” 

Our  debt  to  her  can  only  be  paid  “in  the  coin  of  high  stand- 
ards for  our  own  personal  and  professional  life. 

The  Alumnae  join  in  congratulating  Miss  McCrae  on  this 
recognition  of  her  services  to  nursing. 
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Excerpt  from  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  May  1934: 

“For  distinguished  service  in  the  cause  oif  nursing,”  Anna- 
bella  McCrae  was  awarded  the  Saunders  Medal  and  thus  joined 
that  splendid  company  of  distinguished  women.  Is  it,  perhaps,  of 
very  special  significance  that  Miss  McCrae  should  be  chosen  at 
a time  when  “quality  of  service”  and  the  “changing  order”  are 
dominant  themes  in  all  professional  programs?  A teacher  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  nursing  for  almost  forty  years,  “Miss 
McCrae,”  said  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Faxon,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  high  honor  of 
presenting  the  medal,  “is  endowed  with  a fierce  devotion,  she  has 
taught  with  a concrete  knowledge  of  her  subject,  with  a craftsman- 
ship, a spirit,  and  a dramatic  power  that  have  fired  her  students 
with  enthusiasm  and  imparted  a momentum  that  many  of  them 
have  never  lost.  By  precept  and  example  she  has  held  them  im- 
placably to  their  best — and  through  it  all  she  has  held  fast  to 
Theodore  Fliedner’s  principle  that  ‘the  soul  of  service  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  technic’.”  It  was  doubly  fitting  that  Dr.  Faxon 
should  have  been  chosen  to  make  the  presentation,  for  Dr.  Faxon 
too,  had  served  at  the  famous  old  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
where  Miss  McCrae  has  been  a guiding  force  in  the  lives  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  student  nurses. 


Excerpt  from  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  June  1934: 

The  Walter  Burns  Saunders  Medal  Award  is  a yearly  event 
to  which  nurses  look  forward  with  expectancy,  since  it  is  given 
to  a nurse  “who  has  made  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public  some 
outstanding  contribution  either  in  personal  service  or  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  nursing  technic  that  may  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  patient  and  of  the  profession.”  The  award,  at  the  first  joint 
session,  to  Annabella  McCrae,  long  a teacher  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  nursing  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  Boston,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  many  nurses  who 
have  been  associated  with  Miss  McCrae  as  students  and  in  her 
work  and  to  those  who  appreciate  “quality  nursing.”  The  award 
was  appropriately  made  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  D.  Faxon,  President 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  and  Medical  Director  of 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York,  who  has 
himself  given  years  of  service  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 
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Taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Asso- 

ciation. 

The  Saunders’  Memorial  Medal  Award 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  National  Biennial  Con- 
vention was  the  awarding  of  the  Walter  Burns  Saunders  Memo- 
rial Medal  to  Miss  Annabella  McCrae  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  This  took  place  midst  great  festivity  at  the  first 
joint  session,  Monday  evening,  April  23,  1934,  in  the  Washington 
Auditorium.  With  the  exception  of  a very  few  no  one  knew  who 
was  to  receive  this  medal  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Committee  of 
Awards  to  keep  the  selection  as  a secret  until  the  night  of  presen- 
tation. It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  the  large  attentive  audience 
wdien  Dr.  Faxon  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  announced 
that  Miss  McCrae  was  to  receive  the  medal. 

The  presentation  of  this  medal  is  the  greatest  tribute  which  a 
nurse  can  receive  for  distinguished  work  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. Miss  McCrae  is  worthy  of  this  great  honor  as  she  has  al- 
ways maintained  an  untiring  and  unselfish  devotion  to  this  great 
field  of  work.  She  has  been  a teacher  for  39  years,  and  has  sent 
more  than  2,000  nurses  into  the  profession.  During  the  summer 
of  1918,  she  organized  and  taught  a course  in  nursing  practice  at 
Camp  Devens.  She  has  also  written  a book  on  “Nursing  Pro- 
cedures” which  is  used  extensively  both  here  and  abroad.  Dr. 
Faxon  so  aptly  said  in  his  address : “Endowed  with  fierce  devo- 
tion, she  has  taught  with  a concrete  knowledge  of  her  subject,  with 
a craftsmanship,  a spirit  and  a dramatic  power  that  has  fired  her 
students  with  enthusiasm  and  imparted  a momentum  that  many  of 
them  never  lost.” 

As  Miss  McCrae  stepped  forward  to  receive  the  medal,  8000 
nurses  rose  to  pay  their  respect  to  her.  She  received  the  medal  and 
ovation  in  a very  modest  and  gracious  manner  and  said  that  her 
perpetual  enthusiasm  for  the  teaching  of  nursing  was  due  to  the 
efforts,  cooperation,  and  success  of  her  coworkers  and  students. 

Miss  McCrae  is  the  fourth  nurse  to  receive  the  Saunders’ 
Medal,  which  was  established  by  L.  W.  Saunders,  2nd,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  a memorial  to  his  father.  The  medal  is  inscribed  with 
her  name  and  the  words : “Distinguished  for  Service  in  the  Cause 
of  Nursing.”  — W.  P. 
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From  the  Boston  Herald , April  29,  1934: 

Boston  Nurse  Wins  Distinction 

Miss  Annabella  McCrae,  teacher  of  principles  and  practices 
of  nursing  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  been  awarded 
the  Walter  Burns  Saunders  gold  medal  for  most  distinguished 
service  to  the  nursing  profession.  The  award  was  made  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Faxon,  president  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, at  a joint  meeting  in  Washington  with  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education  and  American  Nursing  Association,  a 
national  organization  of  public  health  nurses. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  this  medal,  awarded  every  second  year, 
has  come  to  Boston.  The  honors  are  highly  appreciated,  and 
applauded  by  the  nurses  and  medical  staff  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  where  Miss  McCrae  graduated  in  1895  and  where 
she  has  been  a teacher  thirty-two  years. 


From  the  Washington  Herald. 

Veteran  Nurse  is  Given  Medal 

Thirty-nine  years  a teacher  of  bedside  nursing  in  a Boston  • 
hospital.  Miss  Annabella  McCrae  last  night  was  acclaimed  Ameri- 
ca’s most  distinguished  nurse,  when  she  was  presented  the  Walter 
Burns  Saunders  memorial  medal  at  the  first  evening  session  of 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  in  convention  here  with  affil- 
iated organizations. 

The  award  was  made  by  Dr.  Nathanial  Wales  Faxon,  head  of 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester. 

Miss  McCrae’s  position  is  that  of  full-time  instructor  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  nursing  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  her  outstanding  contribution  to  nursing,  the  committee 
on  awards  noted : 

“Lies  in  the  high  quality  of  the  standards  and  the  technics 
she  taught.  More  than  2,000  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  received  their  instruction  from  her.  It  is  said  by 
her  students  that  she  relentlessly  held  them  to  their  best  and  it  is 
because  of  this  insistence  on  the  best  both  in  ideals  and  technics 
of  nursing  that  her  profession  honors  her.” 

The  award  was  made  at  the  close  of  last  night’s  session  at  the 
Washington  Auditorium,  filled  to  capacity  by  visiting  nurses,  with 
an  estimated  number  of  1,000  unable  to  gain  entrance. 
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Report  of  the  Biennial  Convention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Impressions  and  Happenings  at  the  National  Biennial  Convention 

Walborg  L.  Peterson,  1926 

It  was  a grand  occasion  to  be  sent  as  your  delegate  to  this 
Great  National  Convention  in  Washington.  I wish  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity.  It  was  like  a dream  which  I hardly  dared 
believe  to  be  true  until  I was  actually  on  the  train  with  Miss 
McCrae  speeding  southward  towards  Washington.  Truly  I felt 
like  a debutante  entering  for  the  first  time  not  into  a social  whirl 
hut  into  a conventional  whirl  of  thrilling  and  memorable  expe- 
riences. To  actually  visit  the  Nation’s  Capital  was  a very  fascinat- 
ing experience  and  to  see  the  public  buildings,  famous  memorials 
and  places  of  historic  interest  was  an  education  in  itself.  Socia- 
bility and  friendliness  seemed  to  reign  throughout  the  city,  for 
everywhere  we  were  greeted  with  cordiality. 

The  first  day  was  a very  busy  and  exciting  one  for  the  Con- 
vention. At  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Auditorium  Corridor 
was  simply  jammed  to  capacity  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  start 
waiting  lines  outside.  It  was  the  largest  attendance  ever ; gathered 
at  the  joint  sessions  were  nearly  8,000  nurses  from  far  and  near. 
To  help  you  realize  the  growth  of  our  great  organization  is  but 
to  say  that  there  were  exactly  three  times  as  many  nurses  present 
at  this  Convention  as  there  were  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  two  years 
ago.  What  will  the  numbers  be  in  1936?  The  first  business 
meeting  was  held  Monday  afternoon,  April  23rd,  with  Miss 
Elnora  E.  Thompson,  president  of  the  American  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, presiding.  The  roll  call  of  the  states  proved  to  be  rather  in- 
teresting. There  were  239  delegates  present  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  was  the  largest  from  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  had  195,  Ohio  122  and  Mass.  90.  In  1932  Mass, 
sent  25  delegates  to  National  Convention. 

One  of  the  most  important  procedures  which  occurred  at 
this  meeting  was  that  by  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
chairman  of  the  Private  duty  section  serve  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Nurses’  Association.  Miss  Meda  Marsh 
of  Oklahoma  was  later  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  this  section.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Private  Duty  Section  was  quite  triumphant,  for 
up  to  this  time  they  felt  that  they  had  very  little  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

If  you  will  remember  that  two  years  ago,  the  keynote  of  the 
Convention  was  the  “Overproduction  and  Unemployment  of 
nurses.”  This  year  finds  that  the  economic  problems  are  adjust- 
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ing  themselves  somewhat.  This  is  evident  in  two  ways.  First,  that 
many  states  are  increasing  requirements  in  raising  their  standards 
in  their  schools  of  nursing,  and  second  that  the  8 hour  day  for  pri- 
vate duty  nurses  is  in  effect  in  a great  many  communities.  The 
American  Nurses'  Association  approved  of  the  eight  hour  day 
and  urged  that  it  be  accepted  throughout  the  country.  With  this 
new  scheme  in  process  it  has  given  employment  to  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  20,000  nurses  who  were  unemployed. 

The  general  theme  of  this  Convention  was  the  “Changing 
order  and  the  Profession  of  Nursing.”  The  individual  or  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  three  National  organizations  was  to  em- 
phasize this  in  practically  all  their  sessions.  They  revealed  many 
important  points  especially  that  the  fundamentals  of  nursing  which 
have  already  been  so  firmly  established  by  our  predecessors  are 
not  changing  but  that  some  of  the  functions  of  nursing  are  chang- 
ing in  that  more  is  expected  of  the  nurse  in  the  way  of  teaching 
health  and  prevention  of  disease.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how 
well  these  points  were  brought  out  in  so  many  of  the  addresses 
given  by  various  great  leaders. 

Miss  Sophie  Nelson  of  Massachusetts,  President  of  National 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing  said  in  her  address  at 
the  opening  joint  meeting  “the  leveling  ojf  wealth  which  is  .going 
oh  before  our  eyes  means  less  private  support  for  Public  Health 
Services  in  the  future.”  She  also  stated  that  in  the  future  public 
health  services  would  receive  their  revenue  more  and  more  from 
taxation  rather  than  charity,  and  private  funds  will  be  devoted  to 
experimenting  and  in  new  fields  of  research. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  honored 
us  with  her  presence  and  her  high  regard  for  us  as  nurses.  She 
entered  the  hall  from  the  rear  and  as  she  passed  through  the  hall 
and  onto  the  stage  everyone  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the 
“First  Lady  of  the  Land”  was  seated.  She  is  very  tall,  and  has 
brown  hair ; she  wore  a powder  blue  blouse  over  a darker  blue 
skirt  and  a plain  blue  felt  hat.  Before  speaking  to  us  she  re- 
moved her  watch  which  was  pinned  to  her  blouse  in  order  that  she 
might  time  herself  exactly.  She  had  a very  charming  and  pleas- 
ing manner  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  her  sub- 
ject. Miss  Elnora  E.  Thompson  announced  to  us  before  she  en- 
tered the  auditorium  that  it  was  an  unwritten  law  that  no  one  was 
to  follow  her  out.  I am  sure  that  this  law  was  obeyed. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  a tremendous  high  opinion  of  what  we 
can  do  to  develop  the  health  education  in  the  communities.  She 
advised  that  we  continue  our  devotion  and  skill  as  before  and  to 
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use  our  efforts  to  awaken  the  interest  in  the  people  so  that  we  may 
develop  the  educational  preventative  work.  She  feels  that  the 
nurse  will  act  as  a teacher  among  many  lines  such  as  in  mining 
camps,  among  crippled  children,  in  public  schools  and  in  nursery 
schools  where  there  is  splendid  opportunity  to  teach  the  mother. 
She  has  a great  admiration  for  Miss  Lillian  Wald  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  the  development  of  the  Visiting  Nurses’ 
Association  of  the  Henry  St.  Settlement. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  expressed  his  view  points  on  the  Health  Aspects 
of  Social  Legislation.  He  said  that  the  public  schools  are  a 
breeding  place  for  crime  as  thousands  of  children  today  are  ex- 
posed to  crime  because  of  the  failure  of  society  to  care  for  such 
conditions  and  as  a result  $13,000,000  is  spent  yearly  and  only 
one-quarter  of  this  amount  is  necessary  to  prevent  crime.  He 
urged  that  the  nurse  co-operate  in  eradicating  the  criminal  in- 
fluence in  schools  and  emphasized  the  need  of  a trained  nurse  in 
every  school  in  the  land.  He  feels  that  a nurse  should  also  have 
training  in  sociology  so  that  she  may  better  cope  with  the  atti- 
tude, morals  and  home  environments  of  the  child. 

As  Miss  McCrae  is  planning  to  give  a detailed  report  of 
these  meetings  I will  limit  the  rest  of  the  paper  to  the  crowning 
event  of  the  whole  convention  which  was  the  awarding  of  the 
Walter  Burns  Saunders  Medal. 

The  auditorium  on  Monday  evening  held  a very  festive  air. 
The  stage  was  beautifully  decorated  with  spring  flowers.  Among 
the  famous  nursing  leaders  who  were  seated  on  the  platform  was 
our  Miss  McCrae.  She  wore  a plain  black  chiffon  dress  and  her 
only  decoration  was  a beautiful  corsage  of  gardenias.  With  the 
exception  of  a very  few  no  one  knew  who  was  to  receive  this  medal 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Committee  of  Awards  to  keep  the  selec- 
tion as  a secret  until  the  night  of  presentation.  The  large  and 
attentive  audience  waited  with  eager  anticipation  until  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Faxon,  president  of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
announced  that  Miss  McCrae  was  to  receive  this  medal.  At  this 
announcement  a murmur  of  approval  was  general  throughout  the 
audience.  Dr.  Faxon  said  of  Miss  McCrae  in  his  address,  “En- 
dowed with  fierce  devotion  she  has  taught  with  a concrete  knowl- 
edge of  her  subject  with  a craftsmanship,  a spirit  and  dramatic 
power,  that  has  fired  her  students  with  enthusiasm  and  imparted 
a momentum  that  many  of  them  never  lost.”  An  amusing  re- 
mark that  he  made  which  was  appreciated  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  nurses,  was  in  regards  to  her  keenness  and 
swiftness  to  detect  the  slightest  error  in  a nursing  procedure. 
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He  said,  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  words)  “she  would  enter 
the  ward  and  give  a hawk-like  swoop  of  the  ward  and  land  down 
on  an  unfortunate  probationer/’ 

As  Miss  McCrae  stepped  forward  to  receive  the  medal  8,000 
nurses  rose  to  pay  their  respect  to  her.  She  received  this  honor 
in  a very  gracious  and  modest  manner  and  told  us  that  is  was  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  all  those  whom  she  had 
taught  and  with  whom  she  had  worked  she  had  received  this 
medal. 

We  well  know  oif  Miss  McCrae’s  accomplishments  and  that 
she  has  given  of  herself  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a crusader  and 
because  of  her  untiring  and  unselfish  devotion  to  this  work  she 
has  the  admiration  and  affection  from  us  all. 

Many  have  said  to  me  I suppose  Miss  McCrae  is  so  thrilled 
and  proud  to  receive  this  medal  but  on  the  contrary  she  avoids 
all  words  of  praise.  It  is  as  Longfellow  writes  of  his  Poet  in  the 
“Tales  of  the  Wayside  Inn, 

Honor  and  Blessing  on  his  head 

While  living,  who  not  too  eager  for  renown. 

Accepts  but  does  not  clutch  the  crown.” 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  state  it  was  very  stimulating  to  be 
one  among  a group  of  women  so  interested  in  a field  of  work 
which  is  constantly  on  the  upward  trend,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today  and  the  education,  health  and  comforts  o}f  human- 
ity. The  only  regret  was  that  time  was  not  long  enough  to  attend 
all  the  meetings  and  see  all  the  points  of  interest.  The  meetings 
were  a challenge  and  an  inspiration  to  carry  on  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm the  ideals  of  our  nohle  profession. 


Spring  in  Washington 

Washington  has  long  been  known  for  its  scenic  splendor. 
Springtime  there  brings  to  the  mind  of  nearly  everyone  the  beauty 
of  the  Japanese  Cherry  trees  which  were  planted  by  Mrs.  Taft 
along  the  banks  of  Tidal  Basin.  This  year  the  blossoms  were 
not  as  colorful  as  usual  but  they  added  beauty  to  the  scene  as  one 
looked  west  toward  the  Washington  Monument  or  when  viewing 
the  grandeur  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  since  the 
construction  work  has  been  in  progress.  Most  of  the  old  build- 
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ings  have  been  torn  down  and  new  civic  buildings  for  the  district 
are  to  be  constructed. 

It  is  interesting  to  relate  that  Washingtonians  have  not  felt 
the  depression  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  manufacturing 
there  and  the  inhabitants  have  governmental  positions  or  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  new  amphitheater  and  the  new  memorial  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier  in  the  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  National  Masonic  Temple, 
and  the  Great  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Potomac  were  the 
most  outstanding  points  of  interest  since  they  have  been  so  re- 
cently constructed. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Arlington  Cemetery  cards  are  sold  for 
the  benefit  fund  for  the  soldiers  at  the  Walter  Reid  Hospital.  The 
training  school  of  this  hospital  was  discontinued  a short  time  ago 
and  the  students  who  had  not  completed  their  course  were  sent  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School. 

Much  money  is  spent  annually  to  improve  and  beautify  our 
capital  city  but,  I think,  none  regrets  this  fact  when  one  learns 
that  they  are  planning  to  make  Washington  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world. 


Simmons  College  Meets  the  Changing  Demands  in  the 
Professional  Nursing  Field 

True  to  the  ideals  of  vocational  education,  Simmons  College 
continues  to  make  such  changes  in  the  organization  and  in  the 
curriculum  of  its  various  Schools  as  will  enable  its  graduates  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  community  they  are  to  serve. 

One  of  the  outstanding  of  such  changes  to  be  inaugurated  this 
coming  year  will  be  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  present 
School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  was  organized  in  1918.  It  had 
two  general  plans, — first,  to  offer  to  graduate  nurses  courses  of 
college  grade  to  prepare  them  for  work  in  the  field  of  public 
health ; and  secondly,  to  arrange,  with  the  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  leading  Schools  of  Nursing  in  the  City,  a five-year  under- 
graduate course  which  should  enable  the  qualified  student  to  se- 
cure her  college  degree  and  her  nursing  diploma  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  It  is  this  latter  plan  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion for  reorganization.  Started  at  a time  when  there  was  a cry- 
ing need  for  public  health  nurses,  the  course  was  so  arranged  that 
it  included  a year  of  specific  preparation  for  the  field.  About 
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seventy  nurses  have  graduated  from  this  course,  having  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Simmons  College  and  a 
diploma  from  the  School  of  Nursing  in  which  they  obtained  their 
technical  training.  The  majority  of  these  nurses  have  entered  the 
field  of  public  health  nursing. 

The  enrollment  of  this  five-year  group  has  grown  until  this 
year  it  numbers  in  all  between  ninety  and  one-hundred  under- 
graduate students  studying  at  present  either  in  the  College  or  in 
the  Hospital. 

During  the  progress  of  the  development  of  this  course  sev- 
eral problems  have  made  themselves  manifest.  All  nurses  desir- 
ing a course  which  should  give  them  a general  college  as  well  as  a 
professional  training  are  not  planning  tO'  do  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative work  in  hospitals.  This  need  has  been  met  the  past  year  by 
ofifering  in  the  fifth  year  special  classes  in  preparation  for  posi- 
tions of  this  kind  in  place  of  some  of  the  instruction  in  public 
health. 

It  has  also  been  felt  that  greater  emphasis  might  well  be 
placed  upon  the  opportunities  available  for  a liberal  college  edu- 
cation, that  the  original  plan  was  rather  heavily  balanced  with 
professional  training.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  College  has  here- 
tofore had  no  supervision  of  the  student  when  studying  at  the 
hospitals  has  emphasized  the  growing  need  that  the  College  make 
a special  study  of  this  entire  undergraduate  program,  reorganiz- 
ing it  as  necessary  to  secure  the  best  possible  correlation  of  theory 
and  practice,  adding  or  eliminating  as  advisable  from  the  entire 
curriculum  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  now  made  by  society  on 
the  profession  of  nursing. 

When  the  Five-Year  Program  was  first  started,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  was  the  institution  in  which  students 
received  their  clinical  instruction  and  practice.  Within  a few 
years,  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  and  the  Children’s  Hospitals  were 
included  in  this  co-operative  plan.  Without  the  interested  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  hospital  schools  of  nursing,  the  College  could 
never  have  carried  the  course  through  such  a successful  develop- 
ment. Facing  the  problems  of  reorganization,  the  hospitals  evi- 
dence the  same  interest  in  making  whatever  changes  will  give  the 
stronger  professional  preparation  for  nursing. 

Since  Simmons  College  will  under  the  new  plan  have  a gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  students  in  their  hospital  work  as  well  as 
the  entire  direction  of  their  college  instruction,  the  students  who 
enter  this  fall  and  thereafter  will,  on  the  completion  of  their 
course,  receive  the  diploma  in  nursing  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Science  from  Simmons  College.  (Heretofore  the 
student  has  received  her  diploma  from  the  School  of  Nursing  in 
which  she  had  the  major  part  of  her  technical  training.) 

One  of  the  special  changes  in  the  arranging  of  subjects  to 
be  taught  is  the  addition  of  two  summer  sessions,  following  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  College,  and  to  be  given  in  one 
of  the  hospitals,  in  order  that  the  student  may  early  in  her  college 
course  have  the  actual  contact  with  hospital  life  and  classes  in 
nursing  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  these  additional  terms  will  make 
a more  logical  and  an  easier  adjustment  to  actual  nursing  expe- 
rience, serve  to  motivate  subsequent  scientific  or  technical  studies 
at  the  College  and  demonstrate  to  the  student  and  her  advisors 
whether  she  has  chosen  the  career  for  which  she  by  education,  by 
personality  and  by  temperament  is  best  fitted. 

With  this  change  of  emphasis  from  the  preparation  of  public 
health  nursing  to  the  strengthening  and  broadening  of  the  under- 
graduate course  in  nursing  (a  project  already  developing  in  over 
thirty  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  New  England)  it  has  been  decided  to  change  the 
name  of  the  School  to  the  “School  of  Nursing/’  The  special  work 
of  the  present  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  will  continue  as 
already  organized,  offering  graduate  professional  courses  to  nurses 
who  have  already  received  their  diploma  from  other  schools  and  to 
a selected  number  of  senior  students  in  accredited  schools  of  nurs- 
ing which  may  be  qualified  to  make  a satisfactory  affiliation  with 
Simmons  College.  The  direction  of  all  the  instruction  in  nursing 
will  be  carried  by  Miss  Marjory  Stimson  who  has  served  as  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  School  for  the  past  two  years.  The  School  of 
Nursing  itself,  in  its  entire  program,  especially  the  undergraduate 
work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Wood  who  has 
been  recently  appointed  to  the  College  faculty  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Miss  Wood  is  a graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing.  She  received 
her  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Columbia  University  after  com- 
pleting special  work  in  the  field  of  Education.  Most  of  her  pro- 
fessional activities  have  been  in  the  line  of  Nursing  Education. 
She  has  had  the  direction  of  several  schools  of  nursing,  two  of 
which  have  been  m universities.  During  the  past  year  she  has 
been  teaching  the  courses  in  Ward  Administration  and  Ward 
Teaching  which  Simmons  College  has  opened  to  graduate  nurses 
who  are  either  holding  or  preparing  for  head  nurse  or  supervis- 
ing positions  in  hospitals. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Out-Patient  Department 

The  year  1933  was  an  unusually  busy  one.  Our  daily  average 
increased  from  1035  in  1932  to  1052  in  1933.  A total  attendance 
of  316,653. 

The  year  1934  to  date  has  been  equally  busy.  Greater  pres- 
sure than  ever  has  been  put  on  the  Admitting  Officers,  necessitat- 
ing more  interviews  and  adjustment  of  rates  for  patients  unable 
to  pay  admissions,  medicines,  or  X-rays. 

On  Dec.  18,  1933  we  added  another  admitting  officer,  Miss 
Martha  Davidson,  Class  of  1932. 

We  are  now  reviewing  our  old  patients  as  to  their  eligibility 
to  continue  treatment  as  Out-Patients.  We  have  already  inter- 
viewed 7,000  patients. 

A few  changes  have  taken  place.  The  Medical  Clinics  are 
now  operated  as  a separate  unit  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department.  The  Surgicals  on  the  first  floor,  using  only 
one  operating  room.  This  consolidation  has  been  helpful. 

The  Pulmonary  Clinic  formerly  held  on  Thursday  mornings 
and  the  Thoracic  Surgical  held  on  Tuesday  mornings,  have  been 
transferred  to  Wednesday  afternoons  at  1 p.  m.,  and  are  held  in 
conjunction  on  the  second  floor.  Dr.  Donald  S.  King  is  in  charge 
of  the  Pulmonary  Clinic  and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Sweet  in  charge  of 
the  Thoracic  Surgical  Clinic.  This  new  arrangement  has  worked 
out  very  well  as  the  patients  come  by  appointment. 

It  is  now  underway  to  have  a room  fitted  up  in  the  X-ray 
Department  where  pneumothorax  treatments  can  be  done.  This 
will  fill  a long  felt  need  and  be  very  welcome  to  patients  discharged 
from  sanitariums  and  required  to  continue  their  treatment  near 
home. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  Miss  Filomena  di  Cicco,  who  has 
been  supervisor  of  nurses  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  for  the 
past  two  years,  is  now  ill  and  receiving  treatment  at  the  Channing 
Home,  158  Pilgrim  Road,  Brookline,  near  the  Deaconess  Hospital. 
She  will  be  pleased  to  see  visitors  daily  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 

The  following  is  our  revised  clinic  list  which  may  be  help- 
ful to  our  members. 

Entrance  on  Fruit  St.  near  Charles  St. 

HOURS  FOR  ADMISSION:  8 to  10  A.  M.  daily  (except  Sundays  and 
Holidays). 

RULES  FOR  ADMISSION: 

1 . Only  those  unable  to  pay  a Physician  will  be  admitted. 
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2.  If  a Physician  has  been  consulted,  a letter  from  him  referring 
the  patient  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  will  be  required. 

3.  Patients  under  treatment  at  another  hospital  will  be  admitted 
only  upon  presentation  of  a written  request  from  that  Hospital. 

4.  While  it  is  understood  that  patients  are  usually  admitted  for 
treatment  only,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  in  investigating 
difficult  ca§.es.  Information  from  medical  records  will  be  sent 
to  the  Physician  who  referred  the  patient.  If  additional  in- 
formation is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  upon  a written  request. 


OUT-PATIENT  FEES: 


ADMISSION:  Adults,  first  visit,  75c — subsequent  visits,  50c  each. 

Children  under  16,  50c — subsequent  visits,  25c  each. 
X-RAYS:  $2.00  to  $10.00. 

Tonsillectomies  and  other  operations  requiring  general  anaesthetic, 
$5.00. 

Medicines,  glasses  and  apparatus  at  a low  price. 


CLINICS  are  held  daily  except  Sundays  and  Holidays,  in  the  follow- 
ing departments: 


Pediatric 

Otological 

Surgical 

Neurological 


Ophthalmological  Orthopedic 

Dermatological  Syphilitic 

Laryngological  Urological 

MEDICAL  by  appointment  only. 


SPECIAL  CLINICS  by  appointment  and  reference  only  by  one  of  the 
above  are  held  as  follows: 

Anaphylactic.  ...  Daily  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Cardiac Adults,  Wednesday;  Children,  Thursday;  Adolescents, 

Friday. 

Dental  Daily  except  Saturday 

Diabetic  Tuesday  and  Friday 

Dysmenorrheal  Thursday 

Epileptic  Wednesday 

Fracture  Daily — Follow  Up — Friday 

Gastro-Intestinal  Tuesday 

Infantile  Paralysis  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Ovarian  Dysfunctions  Monday 

Peripheral  Circulatory  Saturday 

Plastic  Thursday 

Podiatry  Thursday 

Postural  Adults,  Monday;  Children,  Saturday 

Psychiatric  Daily 

Pulmonary  Wednesday,  1.00  P.  M. 

Rectal  Monday  and  Thursday 

Scoliotic  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

Thoracic  Surgical  Wednesday,  1.00  P.  M. 

Thyroid  Wednesday 

Tuberculosis.  ..  .Wednesday : Surgical  and  Urological,  9.00  A.  M.;  Pul- 
monary, 1.00  P.  M. 

Tumor ....  Surgical,  Daily;  Rectal,  Monday;  Urological,  Wednesday; 
Laryngological,  Thursday;  Neurological,  Thursday;  Dematological, 
Friday,  Gynecological,  Saturday. 
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NORTH  END  DIET  KITCHEN  is  open  daily  for  instructions  in 
dietary  regime. 

General  Medical  Therapeu- 


tic Diets  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday 

Diabetic  Diets  Tuesday  and  Friday 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  is  open  every  clinic  day. 
EMERGENCY  CASES  are  admitted  at  any  time  to  the  Emergency 
Ward.  When  possible,  arrangements  for  their  admission  should 
be  made  before  sending  them  in. 

CORRESPONDENCE:  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director. 

GEORGE  H.  BIGELOW,  M.  D.,  Director. 

May  1,  1934. 


Journeying  Through  Central  Europe 

Amy  E.  Birge,  1909 

In  the  summer  of  1933  Miss  Miriam  Curtro  and  I joined  a 
small  group  of  friends  for  a two  months  trip  through  Central 
Europe.  We  sailed  from  New  York  about  noon  on  the  very  first 
day  of  July.  It  was  terribly  hot  and  uncomfortable,  but  we  had 
hardly  been  out  an  hour  before  we  got  in  to  the  tail  end  of  a storm 
and  some  of  us  were  incapacitated  for  a few  days.  When  we 
were  able  to  get  about,  we  found  there  was  a great  deal  going  on 
— horse  racing — deck  tennis — shuffle  board — movies — concerts — 
dances  and  parties  of  all  sorts  and  much  to  take  one’s  time  and 
attention. 

We  arrived  in  Havre  in  the  middle  of  one  lovely  afternoon 
and  rode  up  to  Paris  in  one  of  the  nice  compartment  electric 
trains,  where  we  were  met  by  an  Hungarian  gentleman  who  was 
to  act  as  courier  and  chauffeur  for  our  trip  through  Eastern 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  back  to  Paris  through  central  Germany  and  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Marne  country. 

This  gentleman  was  most  interesting  for  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  Graz,  Austria  and 
finished  his  second  year  in  Dresden  University  when  the  war 
broke  out.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict  he  joined  the 
Austrian  army  and  after  being  badly  injured  once  he  went  into 
the  Air  Service  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italians  in  whose 
country  he  learned  to  speak  and  write  Italian  so  fluently  that  he 
was  made  an  Interpreter  for  the  Country.  All  these  experiences 
made  him  the  more  perfect  courier  for  we  found  he  could  speak 
the  language  of  every  country  with  the  exception  of  Czechoslova- 
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kia  and  there  most  of  the  people  speak  either  Hungarian  or  Ger- 
man. 

At  the  present  time  he  has  lived  for  twelve  years  in  Paris  and 
speaks  French  fluently. 

We  went  to  a small  hotel  near  the  Madelon  and  deposited  our 
luggage  and  then  after  a delightful  dinner,  drove  about  the  beau- 
tiful City  of  Pans  with  its  wide  avenues  lined  with  large  old  trees, 
its  historical  squares,  fine  buildings,  etc.  It  was  a perfect  night 
with  a full  moon  which  we  saw  to  great  advantage  shining  out 
just  back  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  with  its  most  spectacular  lighting 
effect — now  like  black  velvet  with  strings  of  beads  in  colors — red 
— blue — yellow  and  changing  every  few  seconds.  The  fountains 
were  all  lighted  up  and  playing  over  the  lovely  statues  in  and  about 
the  fountains.  Never  shall  I forget  my  first  impression  of  that 
beautiful  city. 

Since  the  International  Convention  of  Nurses  had  convened 
in  Paris  at  this  time  and  two  of  us  were  graduate  nurses,  we  stayed 
over  a day  in  Paris  purposely  to  attend  some  of  the  meetings. 
After  spending  considerable  time  trying  to  locate  headquarters, 
we  reached  there  and  found  that  although  it  was  a couple  of  hours 
before  the  luncheon  we  were  not  able  to  procure  tickets  and  lost 
out  on  what  seemed  to  us  to  have  the  most  interesting  program  for 
the  day.  We  registered  and  were  given  a book  containing  all  the 
lectures  for  the  different  meetings.  Our  impression  of  the  whole 
thing  so  far  was  most  disappointing.  The  same  afternoon  we  set 
out  again,  thinking  we  would  either  attend  the  meeting  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Effie  Taylor  or  Miss  Harkinson.  We  arrived  in 
time  to  see  both  of  these  delightful  people  for  a few  minutes  and 
chose  Miss  Harkinson’s  meeting,  since  the  subject  of  “Mental 
Aptitude  Tests”  seemed  more  interesting  for  the  type  of  work  we 
are  doing.  We  listened  to  several  of  the  speakers  who  gave  their 
papers  in  their  own  language,  while  we  read  it  in  English  from 
the  book  given  us.  We  left  after  an  hour  or  more  and  felt  we 
had  gotten  little  by  attending. 

Early  the  next  A.  M.,  we  started  our  driving  tour  going  out 
through  the  Latin  quarter  and  Barbizon,  the  home  of  Millet,  the 
famous  artist,  through  to  Fontainebleau  Woods  to  the  palace  where 
so  many  of  the  French  kings  had  lived — amongst  them  Napoleon. 

Here  we  saw  the  Horse-shoe  steps  where  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  troops  when  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  and  we  were  inter- 
ested in  the  rooms  containing  paintings,  furniture,  etc.,  very  old 
and  very  beautiful.  From  there  we  travelled  through  delightful 
little  French  villages,  stopping  now  and  then  to  see  something  un- 
usual, such  as  the  women  washing  their  clothes  in  the  streams, 
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scrubbing  them  on  the  stones — children  in  little  black  aprons,  etc. 
The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Sens,  where  we 
stopped  to  see  a lovely  and  very  old  cathedral  built  in  1200.  Its 
beautiful  rose  windows  looked  like  rare  jewels — the  reds  and  blues 
were  exquisite  in  coloring. 

We  spent  the  first  night  in  Dijon — the  home  of  the  famous 
mustard — a quaint  little  French  village  with  narrow  winding 
streets,  and  the  next  day  we  went  on  to  Geneva  with  its  lovely 
lake  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  We  drove  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  and  the  Peace  Conference  Building  and  had 
only  time  for  a few  minutes  to  visit  the  fascinating  shopping  dis- 
trict. 

And  then  further  on  through  Switzerland  to  Lausanne,  Vevey 
and  Montreux  where  we  stopped  for  mail  and  then  to  the  famous 
Castle  of  Chillon,  so  often  seen  in  pictures.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  edge  of  Lake  Geneva  and  we  found  this  15th  Cen- 
tury castle  had  much  of  interest  in  the  way  of  history.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  built  over  another  built  in  900  and  was  said  to 
be  a dungeon  and  that  prisoners  condemned  to  die  were  swung 
in  to  the  lake  which  at  that  point  was  350  feet  deep. 

We  spent  the  night  in  a delightful  little  Pension  in  the  village 
of  Glion,  2400  feet  up  in  the  air,  almost  straight  above  Montreux, 
and  with  a superb  view  of  the  peak  Dent  du  Midi.  Here  was  the 
typical  German  Swiss  village  with  its  little  street  band  playing 
the  lovely  old  Swiss  airs,  the  comfortable  homey  pension,  with  its 
airy  rooms  and  delightful  food ; a most  restful  peaceful  atmos- 
phere and  almost  too  nice  to  leave,  but  the  mountains  were  call- 
ing us  to  come  up  higher,  so  the  next  morning  we  were  off.  Driv- 
ing along  the  Rhone  Valley  with  vineyards  all  up  both  mountain 
sides  where  grow  the  grapes  for  some  of  the  finest  wines.  These 
vineyards  were  terraced.  The  terraces  were  made  of  stone  with 
windows  here  and  there  to  allow  for  irrigation.  In  almost  two 
hours  we  were  in  the  little  town  of  Visp,  where  we  took  the  little 
cog  wheel  train  for  Zermatt  which  we  found  to  be  a typical  Swiss 
mountain  village  with  its  little  chalets  dotting  the  mountain  side. 
The  rain  and  low  hung  clouds  prevented  us  from  going  on  up 
through  the  Sorner  Grat  to  he  nearer  the  Matterhorn,  but  the 
charming  village  was  not  disappointing.  Next,  we  went  on 
through  the  Furka  Pass  to  Disentis,  a small  Swiss  health  and 
tourist  resort,  where  we  were  glad  to  remain  over  night,  and  then 
on  to  St.  Moritz,  where  approaching  the  town  down  over  the 
mountain,  we  saw  the  most  beautiful  double  rainbow  with  one  end 
of  it  resting  like  a pot  of  gold  in  the  town  and  the  other  in  the  lake 
where  the  skating  is  such  a popular  sport  in  winter.  We  had  spent 
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the  day  going  over  the  Julier  Pass  almost  7500  feet  high,  away 
up  beyond  the  timber  line  where  we  made  snow  balls  and  picked 
forget-me-nots  in  the  same  spot,  and  as  we  descended,  saw  whole 
mountain  sides  red  with  Alpine  rose,  which  grows  very  low.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  we  drove  through  the  lovely  Engadine  coun- 
try, arriving  in  St.  Moritz  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  found  us  in  Italy — Lake  Como — so 
blue  and  so  peaceful  in  the  sunshine.  We  stopped  for  an  hour  at 
Villa  Carlotta,  owned  by  royalty  for  200  years,  and  confiscated 
by  the  Government  during  the  last  war.  It  has  some  six  acres 
under  cultivation  and  contains  many  rare  tropical  and  semi-tropi- 
cal trees,  plants  and  flowers.  Beautiful  vistas  of  the  lake  may  be 
seen  here  and  there  as  one  wanders  about  the  grounds.  Here  too 
is  the  famous  original  statue  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  done  in  mar- 
ble by  Canova. 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  famous  Villa  D’Este  Hotel,  situ- 
ated right  on  this  beautiful  lake.  The  next  morning  we  went  on 
to  Milan,  visiting  the  Cathedral  at  Monza  on  the  way,  where  we 
saw  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards,  supposedly  containing  a 
tiny  strip  of  iron  which  came  from  the  true  cross  brought  from 
Palestine,  by  the  Empress  Helene.  The  Cathedral  at  Milan  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world — its  marble  figures  on  the 
outside  and  its  pictures  and  tapestries  inside  are  worthy  of  note. 

Here  in  Milan  is  also  the  original  picture  of  the  “Last  Sup- 
per” much  faded  but  interesting  and  with  study  one  is  able  to  get 
much  of  the  detail.  Long  to  be  remembered  is  our  ride  along 
Lake  Garda,  stopping  in  the  old  town  of  Bergamo  on  the  way. 
The  road  along  the  lake  is  new  and  has  been  tunnelled  out  through 
the  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Lemon  groves  are  terraced  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  with  flowering  oleanders,  olive 
and  palm  trees  all  along  the  way. 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  delightful  town  of  Riva  at  the  head 
of  the  lake — one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  of  our  trip — moun- 
tains all  about  us  and  our  balcony  rooms  in  the  hotel  just  hanging 
over  this  large  expanse  of  water. 

The  sunset  and  sunrise  were  beyond  descriptions  for  the 
colors  and  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  mountains  and  lakes  were 
unsurpassed  in  beauty. 

The  next  day  we  went  on  to  Venice  with  its  quaint  winding 
canals — old  residences  and  hotels  and  the  famous  St.  Marks 
Cathedral  and  Doges  Palace — all  interesting  and  vastly  different 
from  what  we  had  ever  seen. 

Here  we  found  much  to  do — bathing  at  the  Lido — visiting 
the  little  fascinating  shops  during  the  day  and  evening  brought 
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music  in  St.  Marks  Square  and  then  a ride  in  the  gondola  with 
the  splash  of  the  oars  on  the  water  and  the  lovely  Italian  voices 
ringing  out  so  clear  and  sweet — just  Fairyland. 

1 have  not  space  to  tell  you  in  detail  of  all  the  interesting 
things  we  saw,  but  we  went  on  to  Cortins  the  Queen  of  the  Dolo- 
mites which  is  surrounded  by  very  rugged  mountains  in  rusts  and 
gray  colors  with  little  or  no  vegetation  or  trees  on  them.  This  is 
where  the  beautiful  inlaid  mother-of-pearl  wood  work  is  done  by 
the  natives.  We  passed  on  to  the  Tyrol  Country,  Innsbruck  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  with  its  fascinating  old  houses,  market  place 
shops,  interesting  museums  and  Tyrolian  musicians  in  native  cos- 
tumes and  then  on  to  F'iissen  on  the  Lech  in  Germany  where  we 
spent  the  night  in  a hotel  right  on  the  lovely  lake  and  had  our  din- 
ner and  breakfast  the  next  morning  under  a beautiful  grove  of 
trees  which  was  made  into  a sort  of  an  out  of  doors  dining  room. 
Here  we  visited  the  famous  castles  of  Ludwig,  known  as  the  mad 
king  of  Bavaria.  They  are  Schloss  Hohenschwangau  and  Schloss 
Neuschwanstein — beautiful  beyond  description,  especially  the  lat- 
ter which  was  built  by  Ludwig  and  every  detail  is  very  modern 
and  in  excellent  taste. 

Next,  we  found  ourselves  in  lovely  old  Munich,  but  alas  our 
dollar  was  good  for  less  than  three  marks  and  so  we  hurried  to 
pass  on  to  Austria  after  seeing  the  most  interesting  Deutches 
Museum,  visiting  the  Alte  Pinakothik  where  we  found  original 
Rembrandts  and  many  other  of  the  old  masters’  paintings.  At 
one  o’clock  we  stood  in  front  of  the  Rathaus  and  enjoyed  watch- 
ing the  clock  tower  figures  come  out  and  parade.  We  dined  in 
the  famous  Miinchen  Hofbrau  which  seats  10,000  people  and  en- 
joyed real  Weiner  Schnitsel  and  beer. 

The  next  day  found  us  in  Salzburg,  in  a small  hotel,  typi- 
cally Austrian  in  a narrow  street  not  far  from  the  center  of 
things  in  the  older  part  of  the  city.  Here  we  enjoyed  the  noon 
day  Bach  organ  recital  in  the  Cathedral  and  later  on  a Military 
band  concert  in  the  Square.  Then  a visit  to  Mozart’s  old  house 
and  spent  the  evening  at  the  opera  hearing  Beethoven’s  “Fidelio” 
with  Richard  Strauss  leading  the  orchestra. 

From  here  we  hurried  on  to  Graz  for  a night  and  then  anoth- 
er night  was  spent  at  a health  resort  on  Lake  Balaton  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  Budapest  where  we  spent  five  delightful  days. 
Standing  on  one  of  the  four  bridges  by  moonlight,  one  sees  Buda 
and  Pest  divided  by  the  Danube  river.  Above  Buda  on  the  hill- 
tops is  the  Citadel  all  lighted  up — a little  lower  down  the  statue  of 
St.  Gallert  and  then  the  town  and  the  royal  palace  (the  most  beau- 
tiful we  visited)  all  in  darkness — then  the  Coronation  Church  and 
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the  Fisher  Bastian  flooded  with  light.  On  the  left  bank  is  Pest 
the  beautiful  Parliament  Building  with  its  colorful  gardens  stand- 
ing out  and  the  cafe  lights  along  the  tree  lined  Franz  Joseph 
Quay,  a favorite  promenade  for  pedestrians.  At  the  end  toward 
the  center  of  the  City  is  a beautiful  statue  in  gold  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  her  royal  gown  in  a sitting  position  under  a huge  canopy. 

Much  we  shall  never  forget  took  place  in  Budapest.  The 
lovely  friends  we  met  through  our  courier — the  delightful  eve- 
nings of  music — the  real  old  gypsy  orchestras  together  with  old 
operas  enacted  in  the  open  air  restaurants — our  impressive  visit 
to  the  grave  of  the  unknown  soldier,  where  a mounted  officer 
stands  watch  every  hour  in  the  24 — the  very  elaborately  carved 
statues,  interesting  museums,  etc. 

Next,  Vienna,  another  city  full  of  interesting  museums, 
cathedrals,  palaces — shops  and  a warm  spot  felt  by  us  all  because 
of  our  charming  hostess  in  the  pension  where  we  were  so  well 
taken  care  of  and  the  unusually  splendid  German  cooking.  Our 
last  evening  we  were  privileged  to  see  “Sissy”  the  love  story  of 
Franz  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  and  to  listen  to  the  music  which  was 
written  by  Fritz  Kreisler — always  so  fine  and  so  sweet  to  listen  to. 

Next  day  we  were  in  Prague  where  we  found  the  business 
signs  the  hardest  yet  to  pronounce.  The  City  is  very  old  and  has 
much  of  interest  to  offer,  but  we  had  little  time  to  spend  and  only 
skimmed  through  the  old  Jewish  district,  the  royal  palace,  the  St. 
Vitus  Cathedral  and  gaze  in  wonder  upon  the  astronomical  clock. 

On  our  way  to  Nuremburg,  we  spent  a night  in  Carlsbad. 
Nuremburg  and  Rottenberg  were  intensely  interesting  cities  to 
visit.  Their  walls  and  towers  and  quaintness  of  buildings,  streets, 
etc.,  made  them  stand  out  in  my  memory — Rothenberg  in  particu- 
lar, because  it  is  more  off  the  beaten  track  and  being  a miniature 
of  Nuremburg  it  is  unique — its  narrow  streets  lined  with  houses 
cheered  up  with  window  boxes  filled  with  bright  geraniums  and 
hanging  vines  made  a lovely  picture.  Here  we  found  lovely  etch- 
ings, beautiful  dolls  and  toys.  Early  the  next  day  we  went  on  to 
Heidelberg — passing  through  very  tiny  villages  where  our  car 
seemed  to  interest  the  men,  women  and  children.  Once  when  we 
stopped  to  buy  some  wine  and  fill  our  water  bottles,  no  less  than  32 
individuals  surrounded  us.  Heidelberg  interested  us  very  much 
for  we  had  heard  so  much  of  its  University  built  in  1386.  We 
visited  the  old  castle  on  the  hillside  of  which  only  a small  part  is 
not  almost  demolished,  but  the  view  of  the  river  with  the  town 
just  below  and  the  vineyards  across  and  the  old  bridge  are  all 
worth  the  visit.  The  cellar  of  the  castle  contains  the  famous 
Heidelberg  “Tun”  which  one  sees  with  it's  50,000  gallon  capacity. 
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Since  it  was  Sunday  we  were  disappointed  in  not  being  allowed 
to  visit  the  inside  of  the  University  and  the  prison  where  the  walls 
are  covered  with  autographs  and  photographs  af  its  students  who 
had  contrived  to  commit  some  demeanor  so  that  they  may  be  sent 
there  for  punishment. 

Our  last  night  before  reaching  Paris  was  spent  in  Trier  on 
the  German  border,  after  passing  through  the  lovely  towns  of 
Wiesbaden,  Bachrach,  Coblenz  along  the  Rhine  and  Mozelle 
rivers.  The  last  day  we  lunched  at  Verdun  and  were  interested  to 
see  the  Chateau  Thierry  Country  and  the  Marne  and  soon  we 
were  back  in  Paris. 

A delightful  week  was  spent  about  the  city  sight-seeing  and 
we  visited  the  Louvre,  St.  Chapelle,  Conciergerie,  Luxenburg 
Palace,,  Pantheon,  Napoleon’s  tomb  and  along  the  famous  avenue 
— the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  then  out  to  the  beautiful  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, Versailles  and  the  Petit  Trianon — all  fascinating  and  inter- 
esting, bringing  back  so  much  historically  renowned. 

We  loved  Paris — the  shopping,  the  Cathedrals,  the  theatres, 
the  restaurants  and  everything  about  it.  On  Sunday  we  visited 
the  lovely  Russian  church  with  its  wonderful  music. 

One  more  delightful  drive  and  we  were  in  LeHavre  after 
spending  one  night  in  the  old  historic  city  of  Rouen,  the  Capitol 
of  Normandy,  richer  in  medieval  architecture  than  any  city  in 
France. 

And  soon  we  were  on  shipboard,  bidding  adieu  to  our  kind 
and  courteous  courier  and  to  Europe  which  came  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations and  more.  The  trip  was  perfect  and  long  to  be  remem- 
bered most  pleasantly. 


Extracts  from  Letter  Written  by  Miss  Selby  (1915) 
While  in  Madrid,  Spain 

Paris  had  its  great  uprising  against  the  rotten  political  game 
just  before  I left.  I must  say  it  was  serious  while  it  lasted.  I 
purposely  got  mixed  up  in  the  riots  one  night  before  they  got  so 
serious,  just  to  see  what  is  was  all  like,  and  I saw.  I shall  never 
forget  when  I heard  the  demonstrators  coming,  thousands  of 
them  down  the  boulevards  from  the  direction  of  the  Bastille,  sing- 
ing the  old  revolutionary  song  “Conspuez  les  voleurs”  (down 
with  the  theives,  literally  spit  upon).  It  is  an  innocent  sounding 
little  tune,  rather  catchy,  but  back  of  it  was  a deadly  determina- 
tion. It  takes  a lot  to  stir  up  a Frenchman.  An  article  that  I 
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read  by  Sisley  Huddleston,  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  France,  stated  that  they  are  rather  apathetic  about  poli- 
tics and  rather  than  bestir  themselves,  they  let  conditions  get  al- 
most unbearable  in  their  own  country  before  doing  a thing.  Then 
they  go  off  “bang”  and  I wouldn’t  want  to  try  to  stop  them. 

Believe  me  those  deputies  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
night  of  Feb.  6th,  knew  their  fate  was  sealed  if  that  crowd  had 
been  able  to  get  to  them.  Poor  little  Gaston  Dumergue,  who  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  country,  has  only  to  threaten  to  pack  his  bag 
and  go  back  to  Toulouse  and  the  deputies  will  give  him  anything 
he  wants.  They  are  scared  to  death  of  what  an  infuriated  mob  will 
deal  out  to  the  politicians  if  they  do  not  now  behave  themselves 
and  pass  some  laws  instead  of  quarreling  among  themselves  and 
running  off  with  the  people’s  money. 

Last  summer  when  I rented  my  apartment,  I went  to  San 
Sebastian  for  three  months  with  an  American  lady  whose  hus- 
band is  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  here  in  Spain.  I have 
been  doing  things  for  her  off  and  on  ever  since  and  staying  in  her 
house  in  Paris,  so  when  she  came  to  Paris  last  month,  I agreed  to 
return  here  with  her  and  to  help  her  with  a book  she  is  writing. 
It  isn’t  very  lucrative  work,  but  interesting  and  I live  with  her  in 
a lovely  Spanish  villa  that  belongs  to  a Count,  a grandee  of  Spain. 
Then  too  I have  been  meeting  the  Diplomatic  group.  The  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  Mr.  Claude  Bowers  and  his  wife  are  charming 
and  have  dined  here.  Also  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  George 
Graham,  and  many  others  who  have  come  to  two  big,  formal  din- 
ners given  recently.  In  addition  to  the  Diplomats,  I have  met 
many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoelkoph  were 
stationed  here  while  the  King  was  in  power  and  they  have  many 
friends  among  the  rich  people. 

These  people  are  not  rich  as  before.  The  Republic  has  taken 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grandees.  It  seems  that  in  years  gone 
by  the  Spanish  kings  had  the  habit  of  handing  out  land  to  the 
nobles  in  return  dor  some  service.  Now  the  Republic  has — or  is 
—taking  back  the  land  given  in  that  manner  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  poor  people  to  farm. 

Since  I have  been  here  there  has  been  a strike  and  Spain  is 
still  a little  under  martial  law.  At  least  there  are  guards  with 
guns  everywhere,  in  addition  to  the  police. 

Two  days  ago  I went  on  a Cook’s  trip  to  the  Escorial,  a small 
town  about  3000  ft.  up  in  the  mountains.  There  Phillip  II  built 
a monastery,  a chateau,  a cathedral  and  a library  all  under  the% 
same  roof.  It  is  a huge  square  and  built  in  the  shape  of  a grid- 
iron in  commemoration  of  St.  Lawrence.  You  remember  per- 
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haps  that  that  poor  saint  was  grilled  alive.  Well,  it  seems  that 
Phillip  II  won  an  important  battle  on  St.  Lawrence’s  feast  day 
and  so  he  built  this  huge  square  in  the  shape  of  a gridiron  turned 
upside  down.  Over  the  main  doorway  is  a statue  of  the  saint 
holding  a small  grill  in  his  hand.  The  place  is  filled  with  rare 
treasures  of  art  and  near  it  is  the  most  charming  little  palace,  with 
all  its  furnishings,  that  I have  ever  seen. 

Yesterday  I went  to  Toledo  and  that  surely  is  a wonderful 
old  place.  It  dates  back  to  before  Christ  and  is  still  unspoilt,  but 
restoration  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  is  underway  and  that 
always  spoils  things.  I cannot  tell  you  how  interesting  a place 
it  is  to  visit.  One  must  see  it  for  one’s  seU. 

I cannot  say  that  Spain  appeals  to  me  as  much  as  Italy,  France 
and  some  other  countries,  and  it  is  simply  overrun  with  beggars. 
Nowhere  have  I seen  so  many. 

In  Madrid  there  are  wonderful  buildings  and  the  Royal 
Palace  is  gorgeously  furnished.  I had  permission  to  visit  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  filled  with  treas- 
ures. At  one  time  he  had  on  display  there  relics  of  Columbus,  his 
log  of  the  journey  to  America,  etc.  But  now  it  has  been  put 
somewhere  for  safe  keeping,  as  the  new  Republic  is  confiscating 
many  things  and  calling  them  property  of  the  state. 


Extracts  from  Another  Letter 

In  Spain  the  climate  is  lovely.  Practically  every  day  the  sun 
shines  brilliantly  and  it  is  really  warm,  then  at  night  with  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  it  is  cold.  One  can  see  snow  capped  moun- 
tains on  all  sides  out  from  the  city.  The  altitude  of  Madrid  is 
about  1500  feet.  The  city  is  real  pretty  and  they  have  real  tele- 
phone service  here.  It’s  an  American  Telephone  Co.,  I believe. 

I visited  the  Royal  Palace,  which  is  magnificent,  and  saw  the 
gate  through  which  King  Alphonso  went  on  the  night  the  mon- 
archy fell.  The  gate  opens  into  the  Casa  Campo,  a private  park 
belonging  to  the  palace  and  containing  roads  more  than  15  kilo- 
metres in  length.  By  that  way  he  was  able  to  get  quite  some  dis- 
tance from  Madrid  before  going  out  on  to  the  public  highway. 

The  house  where  I am  staying  is  on  the  Paseo  de  Castellana 
which  corresponds  to  the  Champs  Elysee  in  Paris,  or  better  still 
Avenue  Foch.  It  is  a big  stucco  house  belonging  to  the  Count 
and  Countess  de  la  Maza,  has  a little  garden  as  is  customary  here. 
The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a high  wall  and  the  “potera”  must 
open  the  gates  for  those  on  foot  as  well  as  for  those  who  ride. 
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He  wears  the  house  livery,  is  a smiling  little  Spaniard  and  he  bows 
ingratiatingly  every  time  one  goes  out  or  comes  in. 

The  house  is  built  on  the  side  of  a hill.  One  climbs  six  or 
eight  steps  to  the  front  door  and  three  or  four  more  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  front  hall.  The  hall  downstairs  and  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  second  floor  are  white  marble.  The  halls  are  very 
large  and  contain  big  pieces  of  old  carved  Spanish'  furniture,  such 
as  chests,  etc.  On  the  floor  in  these  halls  and  on  the  stairs  are 
immense  rugs,  made  to  fit  the  floor  space  and  stairs,  which  are 
very  thick  dark  blue  with  gold  borders. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  a large  library  with  huge  bookcases 
to  the  ceiling  and  a big  carved  mantel  piece  and  deep  fireplace.  A 
small  drawing  room,  a huge  drawing  room,  a perfectly  immense 
dining  room  which  seats  about  24  at  table,  and  two  small  rooms 
entirely  done  in  red  satin  damask  that  may  be  card  or  smoking 
rooms.  The  furniture  throughout  is  exquisite  and  on  the  walls 
are  many  lovely  old  paintings. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  guest  bedrooms  and  bath, 
little  dining  room,  sitting  room  and  the  huge  master  bed-room  with 
a dressing  room  and  bath  for  the  Countess  and  her  maid’s  room 
just  beyond,  and  dressing  room,  bath  and  valet’s  room  for  the 
Count.  There  is  also  a pressing  room  so  that  the  clothes  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  kitchen,  servants  rooms,  their  dining 
room,  storage  space,  etc.,  and  on  the  roof  a laundry  with  space 
to  dry  the  clothes. 

The  uprisings  in  Spain  and  the  change  in  government  make 
it  necessary  ,for  the  de  la  Mazas  to  rent  the  house,  and  by  renting 
it  to  a diplomat  they  get  rid  of  much  taxes.  They  are  a very 
wealthy  family.  The  Countess  is  of  the  family  Ferdinunez,  the 
Catholic  branch  of  the  Royal  family  in  line  for  the  throne.  I 
mean  that  her  family  is  the  real  Spanish  royal  family,  while  the 
Bourbons  came  over  from  France.  Alphonso  XIII  is  a Bour- 
bon. The  Count  de  la  Maza  won  his  title  in  Morocco,  has  great 
wealth  and  was  a famous  polo  player. 


Film  Plays,  Unfair  to  the  Nursing  Profession 

A letter,  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Herald 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Will  you  give  me  space  in  your  widely  read  paper  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Hollywood  whenever  there  is  occasion 
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to  portray  a nurse  gives  the  profession  something  in  the  way  of 
a black  eye. 

As  a nurse,  with  10  years  of  hard  work  behind  me,  and  the 
friend  of  many  other  nurses,  some  of  whom  have  twice  as  many 
years  to  look  back  on,  I consider  that  it  is  unfair  for  a writer  or 
a producer  to  choose  one  particular  type  of  person  (and  there  is 
a certain  type  in  every  profession,  whether  nurse,  secretary,  book- 
keeper, teacher,  or  as  the  case  may  be),  and  present  to  the  gen- 
eral public  that  one  type  and  thereby  create  the  impression  that 
here  is  the  typical  graduate  nurse. 

The  pictures  that  I have  particularly  in  mind  are : “Men  in 
White”  and  “Registered  Nurse.”  The  first  would  have  made  a 
much  better  story  \i  the  affair  of  the  doctor  had  not  taken  place 
within  the  hospital,  for  in  a well  regulated  hospital  as  this  one  was 
supposed  to  be,  the  presence  of  the  nurse  in  the  doctor’s  room 
would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible.  And  then  again  the  nurse 
in  question  was  a first  year  student,  and  an  interne’s  notes  on 
materia  medica  would  not  have  been  of  any  use  to  her  because 
her  examinations  would  be  on  a special  course  of  study  on  ma- 
teria medica  as  it  applies  to  nursing  procedures,  and  for  that  she 
would  have  her  own  textbooks  and  notes,  and  then  again  if  I 
know  a young  student  nurse,  after  such  an  exciting  day,  she  would 
have  been  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  of  classmates,  who 
would  be  listening  breathlessly  to  how  the  staff  doctor  was  openly 
defied  and  put  to  rout  by  an  interne,  she  would  have  been  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  exciting  fact  that  she  was  the  nurse  present 
during  such  an  upheaval. 

No,  I do  not  think  that  such  a little  nincompoop  as  that  young 
girl  proved  herself  to  be  would  ever  have  considered  nursing  as  a 
profession  in  the  first  place ; we  have  to  be  of  better  material  than 
that,  and  while  we  are  just  as  human  as  other  women  in  our  mis- 
takes and  failures,  the  great  majority  of  us  come  so  close  to  life 
and  death,  see  men  and  women  as  they  really  are,  free  of  pretenses 
and  their  normal  cloak  of  restraint  and  reserve,  some  facing  the 
unknown  with  calm  and  resignation,  others  rejoicing  in  new 
strength  and  hope ; some  bitter  and  defiant.  And  upon  our  char- 
acters and  morals  it  lays  a deep,  refining  brand ; we  are  not  illu- 
sioned  nor  are  we  disillusioned,  we  view  life  and  its  perplexities 
as  it  really  is  and  are  not  disappointed  or  sorry  that  nursing  is 
our  accepted  profession. 

If  producers  and  authors^  find  us  an  interesting  study,  let  them 
choose  the  very  best  hospitals,  look  at  us  as  we  are,  and  so  present 
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it  on  the  screen.  A true  nursing  picture,  not  the  picture  of  any 
unfortunate  woman  garbed  in  the  uniform  of  a nurse. 

(Miss)  R.  N.  Davis. 


Boston,  1934. 


Report  of  Alumnae  Meetings 

March  27,  1934 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held 
in  the  Walcott  House  class  room.  Miss  Wood  presided  and  asked 
for  a roll  call  according  to  classes, — and  of  the  classes  previously 
to  1900  six  members  were  present ; from  1900  to  1909  six  mem- 
bers; from  1910  to  1919  twelve;  from  1920  to  1929  twelve;  five 
of  the  class  of  1930;  six  of  the  class  of  1931 ; one  of  the  class  of 
1932;  and  six  senior  nurses  of  the  training  school,  whose  class 
was  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.  This  made  a total  of  54  mem- 
bers present ; of  this  number  four  were  private  duty  nurses,  one 
was  engaged  in  public  health  work,  and  the  remainder  were  in- 
stitutional nurses. 

Twenty-one  active  members,  three  associate,  and  thirty-one 
non-resident  were  reinstated  into  the  association  and  one  active 
and  five  associate  members  were  accepted  into  membership. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund 
should  be  used  for  educational  purposes  in  the  training  school. 

The  announcement  of  a bridge  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
relief  fund,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  on  April  11,  was 
made. 

This  Association  has  a total  of  140  paid  up  members  and  re- 
ported receipts  of  $905.00.  A full  benefit  was  also  voted. 

Dr.  Bigelow  has  consented  to  a six-months’  trial  of  eight- 
hour  private  duty  nursing  in  the  hospital  beginning  May  1. 

Following  the  business  meeting  Miss  Elizabeth  Doherty  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  Art  of 
Story-telling. 


April  24,  1934 

Miss  Wood  presided  over  the  business  meeting  at  which  Miss 
Carstensen  reported  a balance  of  $913.93,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  twenty-one  members  of  which  three  were  active,  nine  asso- 
ciate, and  nine  non-resident.  Three  active  members  and  four  asso- 
ciates were  voted  upon.  The  treasurer  also  reported  a dividend 
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of  $20  from  Boston  Cooperative  Bank’ shares  and  the  question  of 
purchasing  new  shares  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Cook  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Washburn  expressing  his 
pleasure  of  the  dedication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Nurses  Quar- 
terly to  him. 

Arrangement  has  been  made  for  Miss  Briggs  to  speak  with 
groups  of  head  nurses  and  seniors  regarding  information  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  its  work. 

The  endowment  fund  reported  a balance  of  $121.66  from 
the  benefit  bridge  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  on  April  11. 

Miss  Campbell  reported  that  sick  relief  benefits  of  over 
$1,000  have  been  given  out.  This  Association  hopes  for  more 
new  members  so  that  more  services  may  be  given. 

It,  was  voted  to  send  a telegram  of  congratulations  to  Miss 
McCrae  who  was  attending  the  convention  at  Washington  for 
her  award  of  the  Saunders  Medal.  Our  alumnae  feels  most  hon- 
ored to  have  one  of  its  members  selected  by  a committee  outside  of 
our  organization  as  the  nurse  who  has  contributed  the  most  to 
nursing. 

The  secretary  was  asked  to  send  a note  expressing  our  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Homans,  chairman  of  the  Training  School  Com- 
mittee, for  the  death  of  her  husband  who  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  His  services  will  be  keenly  missed  by  the 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Richard  Wallace’s  talk  on  “The  Tannic  Acid  Treatment 
of  Burns,”  which  followed  the  business  meeting  was  of  great 
value  to  everyone  present. 


May  29,  1934 

The  business  meeting  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  reports 
by  Miss  Peterson  and  Miss  McCrae,  our  delegates  to  the  national 
convention. 

These  were  followed  by  an  illustrated  talk  given  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont Newhall  on  “French  Gardens.” 

Florence  Pfarr  Thompson. 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Procured  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  the  Thayer,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Price  35  cents,  mail  order  6 for 
$2.30,  3 for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Also  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  McKay, 
14  Grand  Street,  Portland,  Me. 
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M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

In  account  with  Helene  G.  Lee,  Treasurer 


Balance  brought  forward,  January  1,  1933  $1,146.17 

Receipts : 

Repayments  on  Loans,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5 

Users  $413.40 

Bank  Interest  22.03 

Contributions  (66  graduates)  286.50 

721.93 

Total  Receipts  (including  balance)  1,868.10 

Disbursements — To  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7 Users 800.00 


Balance  on  hand,  December  31,  1933  $1,068.10 


(Deposited  in  First  National  Bank  Savings  Acct.) 

Since  January  1,  1934,  thirty  dollars  ($30)  has  been  re- 
ceived — making  a total  contribution  to  the  Fund,  to  date,  of 
$316.50,  from  seventy-three  graduates. 

Applications  for  the  use  of  the  Fund  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  by  May  1.  Blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
training-school  office. 

Dear  M.  G.  H.  Alumna : 

When  you  write  your  checks  for  dues  will  you  write  a sec- 
ond one  to  represent  your  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
activities  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  — the  M.  G.  H.  Loan 
Fund?  You  recall  that  this  Fund  was  started  in  1929  and  that 
in  1931  it  reached  $2,000.00  so  that  the  first  student  was  aided 
in  that  year.  A seventh  loan  has  just  been  made,  leaving  us  a 
balance  of  $218.00.  The  users  of  the  Fund  have  been  faithfui 
in  repaying  loans  but,  unless  we  have  your  help,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  aid  other  Alumnae  this  year. 

We  realize  how  many  demands  are  made  on  your  generosity 
but  we  feel  that  you  could  hardly  make  a better  investment  than 
a gift  which  would  help  some  promising  Alumna  become  a better 
head  nurse,  supervisor,  instructor,  administrator  or  public  health 
nurse.  Won’t  you  talk  to  your  friends  about  the  Fund,  secure 
their  contributions,  then,  look  over  your  own  budget  to  see  what 
sacrifice  you  can  make  in  order  that  an  Alumna  with  heavier  bur- 
dens than  yours  may  not  be  refused  a loan  for  graduate  study? 
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With  confidence  that  you  will  show,  even  by  a small  gift, 
that  you  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Fund, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marjory  Stimson,  Chairman 
Annabelle  McCrae 
Helene  Lee 
Kathleen  Atto 
Helen  Redfern 


Report  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  May  8,  1934  at  8 p.  m.,  in  the 
Walcott  House.  Seventeen  members  were  present.  The  Treas- 


urer’s report  showed  the  following: 

Cash  on  Hand  May  1,  1933  $14,776.53 

Receipts 

Membership  Fees  815.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits 240.44 

Dividends  on  Cooperative  Banks 298.65 

Bridge  Party — Feb.  23,  1934  160.00 

$16,290.62 

Disbursements 

Sick  Benefits  Paid  $ 907.15 

Running  Expenses  84.62 

$ 991.77 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1934  $15,298.85 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  there  had  been  four  meet- 
ings held.  Two  new  members  admitted.  Two  resignations. 
Seven  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues.  One  re-instated. 


One  death.  Eight  members  in  arrears — not  suspended.  Total 
paid  membership  143.  Ten  partial  benefits  and  six  full  benefits 
were  paid. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  is  not  a charitable  organization. 
It  is  a benefit,  more  on  the  order  of  sickness  or  accident  insurance. 

Have  you  thoughtfully  considered  the  real  advantage  of  be- 
ing a member  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  f 
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If  you  have  not  you  should  give  strict  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter NOW  as  our  year  begins  May  1. 

We  want  our  membership  to  increase,  thereby  strengthening 
our  association.  The  following  information  will  give  you  the 
necessary  requirements  to  become  a member. 

Only  members  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses 
Alumnae  Association  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Sick  Re- 
lief. At  present  only  a small  proportion  of  these  belong.  Annual 
dues  are  $5.00  per  year,  payable  May  1 of  each  year.  After  pay- 
ment of  2nd  year’s  dues,  a member  may  apply  for  benefit  in  case 
of  illness  lasting  more  than  a week.  Payable  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  week — not  to  exceed  $80  in  one  fiscal  year. 

Medical  examination  is  not  necessary  for  one  who  wishes  to 
join  the  Sick  Relief  Association.  Only  proof  that  they  have  no 
chronic  illness ; benefits  are  not  paid  in  case  of  chronic  illness  or 
confinement. 

Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Sick  Relief  Asso- 
ciation may  write  to  the  Secretary  Miss  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  for  an  application  blank. 

Application  together  with  check  of  $5.00  should  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer,  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


Vacations 

The  subject  of  vacations  is  most  interesting  at  this  time 
of  year.  In  the  Modern  Hospital  for  June,  Charles  E.  Findlay, 
superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital,  Springfield,  Ohio,  writes 
a report  of  a survey  made  of  46  hospitals,  and  with  these  con- 
clusions. 

“Vacations  are  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  employees 
and  of  the  institution ; the  usual  vacation  period  with  pay  for 
employees  is  two  weeks ; a definite  vacation  schedule  should  be 
established  for  each  position;  employees  who  leave  the  service 
are  not  entitled  to  vacation  allowances ; they  are  not  entitled  to 
vacations  with  pay  until  one  year’s  service  is  completed ; they 
should  not  be  forced  to  take  vacations  without  pay.’’ 


We  appreciate  Miss  Alice  O.  Tippet  sending  the  news 
regarding  Miss  Scovil  and  the  death  of  Miss  Helen  Jack. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 


List  of  copies  of  American  Journal 
needed  to  complete  set  of  bound  copies 


Total  num- 

Total num- 

Copy 

ber  needed 

Copy 

ber  needed 

Year 

needed 

for  year 

Year 

needed 

for  year 

1905 

October 

1 

September 

1906 

June 

1 

1919 

January 

4 

1909 

October 

1 

February 

1910 

September 

4 

May 

October 

September 

November 

1920 

April 

6 

December 

May 

1911 

all  12  copies 

12 

June 

1912 

all  12  copies 

12 

September 

1913 

all  12  copies 

12 

November 

1914 

January 

10 

December 

February 

1921 

January 

8 

March 

March 

April 

April 

May 

May 

June 

June 

September 

July 

October 

August 

November 

December 

December 

1926 

All  12  copies 

12 

1915 

all  12  copies 

12 

1927 

All  (except 
December) 

11 

1917 

November 

2 

1928 

October 

1 

December 

1929 

January 

3 

1918 

January 

3 

February 

April 

March 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


Training  School  for  Nurses 

List  of 

copies  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Journal 

needed  for  set 

of  bound  copies. 

NOTE:— Need  all  before  1928. 

Total  copies 

Total  copies 

Copies 

needed 

Copies 

needed 

Year 

needed 

for  year 

Year  needed 

for  year 

1927 

All  (except 

1930  February 
March 

2 

October) 

11 

1931  April 

2 

1928 

August 

1 

June 

1929 

March 

1 

1932  October 

1 
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Elisabeth  R.  Scovil  (1880) 

Elisabeth  Robingson  Scovil,  Class  of  1880,  gave  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Associa- 
tion of  Nurses  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  on  the  evening  of  April  10, 
1934.  The  address  was  to  have  been  broadcasted,  but  the  break- 
ing of  a wire  at  the  last  moment  prevented  it. 

Miss  Scovil  was  the  guest  o'f  honor  at  the  banquet  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  She  was  presented  with  an  exquisite  corsage  by 
the  nurses  of  the  City  Hospital,  Greenville ; a purple  orchid,  with 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  fern. 

Miss  Scovil  whose  residence  is  London,  Eng.,  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  She  and  her  brother  returned 
to  England  early  in  June. 

While  in  America  Miss  Scovil  celebrated  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday.  She  wonders  if  there  is  an  Alumna  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
living  who  is  older  than  she. 

We  wish  for  Miss  Scovil  much  happiness. 


Right  Use  of  Leisure 

Leisure  is  not  necessarily  all  good.  It  all  depends  on  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put.  Lethargy  in  body  and  mind  is  a fertile 
field  for  the  seeds  of  discontent,  disorder,  and  disease.  It  may 
be  a blessing  or  a curse.  It  may  provide  an  opportunity  for  self- 
indulgence  in  mere  amusement  or  entertainment,  in  excitement  and 
thrills,  or  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  through  whole- 
some recreation  and  constructive  avocational  interests ; for  those 
pursuits  that  really  contribute  to  the  realization  and  enlargement 
of  personality.  Wisely  used  it  will  add  something  to  every 
phase  of  life. — Laura  Grant,  R.  N.,  “The  Pacific  Coast  Journal 
of  Nursing.” 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 
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Students’  Page 

Lois  R.  Beech,  Acting  Editor-in-Chief 
Editorial  Staff 


Dora  B.  Sylvester,  1934 
Lucienne  F.  Dorian,  1935 


Marion  F.  Jones,  1935 
Thelma  Ingles,  1936 


Student  Activities 

Olive  Roberts,  Social-Physical  Director 


Movie 

The  Dollar  Steamship  Line  presented  a “Round  the  World” 
movie  in  Walcott  class  room  on  the  evening  of  April  5th. 

The  50  graduates  and  student  nurses  who  attended  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  movie  and  the  lecture  which  accompanied  it. 

22  students  have  signed  up  for  the  Spring  Tennis  Tourna- 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  2nd,  40  probationers,  student 
assistants,  Miss  Holway,  Mrs.  King  and  Miss  Roberts,  went  to 
Devereux  Beach,  Marblehead.  All  enjoyed  swimming,  games 
and  a picnic  supper.  The  outing  was  to  celebrate  the  capping  of 
the  probationers  on  June  6th. 


On  Saturday,  May  19th,  the  February  division  of  the  Senior 
class  presented  a play  entitled  “Happy  Returns”  followed  by 
dancing  in  Walcott  House  Living  Room.  About  30  couples  at- 
tended and  voted  it  a most  enjoyable  evening.  Those  taking  part 
in  the  play  were : Misses  Cady,  Riley,  Roberts,  Bicknell,  Lom- 
mers,  Welch,  Brebbia.  King,  McCullough  and  Merrill. 


A meeting  of  the  Student  Body  was  held  in  the  lower  Out- 
Patient  Amphitheatre,  March  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred  thir- 
ty-four, to  discuss  the  new  constitution. 

This  association  is  called  “The  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 


ment. 


Outing 


Student  Government 

Hazel  MacNeil,  Feb.  ’35,  President 
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pital  Student  Nurses  Co-operative  Association.”  “S.N.C.A.” 

The  purpose  o!f  this  Association  is  to  foster  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  provide  a medium  of  expression  between  Faculty 
and  Students,  and  to  stimulate  in  each  member  a keen  sense  of 
personal  and  social  responsibility  to  which  end  this  constitution 
is  drawn  up  and  enforced. 

The  members  include  all  Students  and  Women  Affiliating  Stu- 
dents of  the  School. 

The  officers  are  the  same.  Nominations  take  place  the  first 
of  April  and  elections,  by  ballot,  shall  be  no  later  than  the  week 
of  April  fifteenth.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year. 

Two  mass  meetings  are  held  yearly  within  two  weeks  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Preliminary  Students. 

The  Dormitory  Board  takes  care  of  the  late  permissions  and 
overnight  permissions.  The  Vice-President  of  the  S.  N.  C.  A. 
is  chairman.  The  Head  Proctors  and  one  member  from  each 
home  constitutes  the  Dormitory  Board. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  the  Head  Proctor  of 
the  Senior  Dormitory  takes  her  place. 

The  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  Students  of  the 
school  and  went  into  effect  April  first. 


A Week-end  at  Mrs.  Wigglesworth’s  Cottage 

M.  Driscoll,  Sept.  ’34 

The  week-end  of  March  15th  six  student  nurses  from  the 
Training  School  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Wigglesworth’s  cottage  at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. 

Six  senior  students  accepted  the  invitation.  Three  of  the 
six  were  Public  Health  students,  one  was  Miss  McCrae’s  assistant 
and  the  other  two  students  took  their  long  Sunday. 

The  cottage  is  about  two  hundred  feet  from  Singing  Beach 
but  is  overlooking  the  ocean.  It  is  a very  nice,  comfortable  cot- 
tage with  four  large  fireplaces  and  eight  large  rooms. 

We  all  arrived  at  four-thirty  Saturday  afternoon.  Supper 
was  not  served  until  six  o’clock  so  we  walked  on  the  beach. 

A;s  you  all  can  remember  when  you  were  student  nurses,  it 
was  a treat  to  sit  at  a table  of  good  food  and  be  waited  on. 

Saturday  night  we  played  cards,  sang,  popped  corn  and 
toasted  marshmallows.  The  evening  went  by  much  too  quickly. 

Sunday  morning  breakfast  was  served  at  eighty-thirty  a.  m., 
and  the  rest  of  the  morning  we  were  on  the  beach.  Our  only 
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regret  was  that  we  were  unable  to  go  in  swimming  but  most  of  us 
either  fell  in  or  were  splashed  by  the  waves  so  we  know  how  the 
water  felt. 

After  dinner  Sunday  we  read  the  “Guest  Book.”  It  was 
very  interesting  to  find  some  of  the  M.  G.  H.  graduates’  names 
in  the  book. 

We  left  Sunday  afternoon  about  4.30  very  sorry  because  we 
had  such  an  interesting  day. 

I know  I am  speaking  for  all  the  students  in  the  party  in 
saying  that  we  all  think  it  is  so  very  thoughtful  of  Mrs.  Wiggles- 
worth  to  invite  the  nurses. 


Frolic  of  April  20th 

Eva  Barrner,  Sept.  ’36 

On  the  night  of  April  20th  the  class  of  1936  sponsored  a 
dance  in  the  living-room  of  Walcott  House  in  order  to  gain  money 
f or  the  June  Ball  which  is  June  8th  in  the  Rotunda. 

It  was  a smashing  success  and  the  music  and  refreshments  of 
Punch  and  cookies  were  equally  as  good.  The  guests  of  honor 
were  Miss  Sleeper,  Miss  Pohe,  and  Miss  Roberts.  Many  Doc- 
tors, Graduate  Nurses,  and  Student  Nurses  were  present  and  en- 
joyed the  dancing. 

Those  wishing  to  see  the  result  of  the  Class  of  1936  strive 
for  funds  should  be  present  in  the  Rotunda  on  June  8th  if  they 
wish  to  enjoy  another  evening  of  Music  and  Dancing. 


An  Outing  for  “Probs” 

Esther  Greiner,  Feb.  ’37 

Miss  Roberts’  determination  that  M.  G.  H.  students  should 
be  given  the  chance  to  see  some  of  the  historical  spots  around 
Boston  resulted  in  a glorious  outing  for  the  “Probs.”  On  the 
afternoon  of  May  5 a bus  load  went  to  Lexington  and  Concord, 
visiting  on  the  way  the  home  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  We  ended 
up  at  Lake  Walden  where  we  had  a picnic  supper.  Here  there 
was  boating,  base  ball,  a chance  just  to  be  lazy,  and  a few  of 
the  more  brave  said  they  enjoyed  their  swim.  We  hope  Miss 
Roberts  will  plan  another  of  these  fun-trips  for  us  soon. 
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“Baby  Party” 

Marion  Howland,  Feb.  ’37 

On  Friday  evening,  April  13th,  the  Senior  class  held  a 
“Baby  Party”  at  Walcott  House.  Everybody  present  represented 
some  period  in  a child’s  life  — from  cradle  age  to  school  age. 
Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Cat  and  Mouse, 
London  Bridges  and  many  other  games  were  played  during  the 
evening.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  prettiest,  funniest,  and  most 
original  costumes.  The  youngest  baby  also  received  a prize. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  the  form  of  lolly-pops. 

Although  only  a few  of  the  students  attended,  those  who 
did  certainly  had  their  share  of  fun. 


June  Bail 

Barbara  Vivian,  Feb.  ’36 

From  eight-thirty  P.  M.  until  midnight  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  June  8th,  the  M.  G.  H.  rotunda  will  be  the  colorful 
scene  of  the  June  Ball,  the  annual  spring  formal  given  by  the 
Juniors  in  honor  of  the  seniors.  Coming  as  it  does  so  near 
the  capping  day  of  the  probationers,  the  dance  might  almost 
be  considered  a double  celebration.  The  hall  will  be  decorated 
with  palms  and  spring  flowers  and  refreshments  served  at  the 
marble  counter.  The  Royal  Ramblers  of  Stoughton,  conducted 
by  John  Bete,  will  furnish  the  music. 

Committee  members  are  the  Misses  Margaret  McCulloch, 
Mary  Ormond,  Phyllis  Paton,  Dorothy  Smith,  Lorraine  Thayer, 
Howe,  Sally  Brown,  and  Barbara  Vivian,  chairman.  They  are 
ably  assisted  and  directed  by  Miss  Olive  Roberts,  social  director, 
and  Miss  Thelma  Ingles,  class  president. 


Our  Profession  in  France 

The  rating  of  nurses  in  France  has  improved  considerably 
since  the  war,  according  to  Mile.  Cornet-Auquier,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Florence  Nightingale  Nursing  School  in  Bordeaux, 
France,  who  came  to  Washington  for  the  Nurses  Biennial  Con- 
vention. “Before  the  war,”  said  Mile.  Auquier,  “almost  anyone 
could  be  a nurse,  and  consequently  the  profession  suffered.  To- 
day the  standards  are  almost  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  constantly  improving.”  This  profession  is  not  nearly 
so  overcrowded  in  France  as  it  is  here,  according  to  Mile.  Auquier. 
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3ht  jffflemoriam 

Jflr*.  <^ertrube  H>tobbarb 

(Gertrude  E.  Evarts,  1892) 

March  21,  1934 

At  Porter  Memorial  Hospital,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  fol- 
owing  Pneumonia. 


CltSe  Clenore  ifflorel,  1912 

May  28,  1934 
of 

North  Bergen,  New  Jersey 

Passed  away  on  Ward  E of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  after  an  operation  which  followed  a period  of  ill  health. 
Born  in  Switzerland,  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
America  where  she  did  private  duty  nursing. 

She  was  an  excellent  nurse  and  served  the  public  with  dis- 
tinction as  well  as  devotion.  She  was  a woman  of  fine  character 
and  a loyal  friend. 


Helen  Jack,  1891 

March  28,  1934 

After  a brief  illness  at  her  home,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
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Hucta  €.  ^oobuiarb 

Miss  Lucia  E.  Woodward,  who  had  served  McLean  Hos- 
pital, Waverley,  for  28  years  as  superintendent  of  nurses  and 
for  28  years  before  that  in  other  capacities,  died  at  the  institution 
yesterday.  She  was  91  years  old. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Eliot  Memorial  Chapel, 
McLean  Hospital,  at  4 o’clock  Monday  afternoon.  Burial  will 
be  at  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  where  she  was  born,  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Lucy  (Fay)  Woodward. 

In  her  lifetime  she  had  spanned  the  whole  history  of  nurs- 
ing education  in  this  country.  She  began  her  career  in  the  field 
of  mental  nursing  when,  in  1864,  according  to  an  officer  of  the 
hospital  last  night,  “she  left  the  little  New  England  town  in 
which  she  had  grown  up,  took  her  bag  in  hand,  boarded  the 
train  for  Boston  and  found  her  way  to  Somerville  and  the  Mc- 
Lean Asylum,  as  it  was  then  named,  and  announced,  “I’ve  come 
to  work.” 

“At  that  time,”  continued  the  doctor,  “there  was  not  a single 
school  for  nursing  in  this  country,  so  she  became  an  attendant 

Six  years  later  she  became  “female  supervisor.” 

When  Dr.  Edward  Cowles  started  the  McLean  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  (the  first  ever  established  in  a 
mental  hospital)  in  1882,  Miss  Woodward  went  for  several 
months  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  experience  in  general 
nursing  under  Miss  Linda  Richards.  She  returned  to  McLean 
and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  nurses,  Nov.  1,  1884.  For 
the  next  28  years,  until  her  retirement  in  1912,  she  remained  at 
the  head  qf  the  school. 

Upon  her  retirement,  the  hospital  superintendent  wrote  that 
had  it  not  been  for  her  complete  self-effacement,  she  would  have 
been  widely  known  among  the  pioneers  of  nursing  education,  not 
only  in  the  psychiatric  but  in  the  general  nursing  field. 

After  the  death  several  years  ago  of  the  lifelong  friend  with 
whom  she  then  went  to  live,  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  invited 
her  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a guest  at  McLean  Hospital. 

There  she  has  lived  happily,  in  spite  of  the  slowly  diminish- 
ing strength  and  health  and  failing  eyesight,  enjoying  the  visits 
of  former  nurses  and  physicians,  and  keeping  up  a lively  interest 
in  them  and  the  progress  of  the  school  of  nursing. — Boston  Herald, 
June  30,  1934. 
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ilucp  3L.  JBroton 

Lucy  L.  Drown,  a charter  member  o»f  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association  and  one  of  its  honorary  members  since  1917, 
passed  away  at  Lakeport,  New  Hampshire,  on  June  21,  1934. 

Miss  Drown  graduated  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on 
February  11,  1884.  She  succeeded  Linda  Richards  as  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  in  1885,  which  position  she  continued  to  hold 
until  1910. 

She  was  a charter  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Superintendents’  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  — now  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  of  which  she  was  the 
first  treasurer,  serving  for  five  years. 

Miss  Dock  in  her  History  of  Nursing  says:  “Miss  Drown 
must  be  singled  out  for  honors  for  her  long  years  — more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  — as  superintendent  of  nurses  in  the 
Boston  City  School,  and  for  her  classical  New  England  type;  so 
highminded,  so  scrupulously  submissive  where  she  thought  her 
duty  lay,  so  gentle,  so  immovable,  with  such  an  unexpected  little 
flash  oif  revolutionary  spirit!” 

With  Miss  Drown’s  retirement,  in  1910,  from  the  field  of 
active  nursing,  went  one  who  was  essentially  a pioneer. 

—M.S.N.A.,  June,  1934. 
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News  Items 

Friends  of  Miss  Filomena  DiCicco  (1922)  will  regret  to 
hear  that  she  is  on  a leave  due  to  ill  health.  Her  present  address 
is  the  Channing  Home,  Boston. 

Miss  Halina  Filipak  (1928)  is  leaving  Boston  on  May  28, 
1934,  for  the  Kahler  School  of  Nursing  in  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
where  she  plans  to  take  a post-graduate  course  in  operating  room 
technique. 

Miss  Marta  Weiden  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  just  com- 
pleted two  months  of  observation  in  the  X-ray  Department.  She 
was  sent  over  by  the  American-Swedish  Foundation  to  study 
clinics  in  America.  When  Miss  Weiden  returns  to  Sweden  she 
will  do  X-ray  work  at  Stockholm. 

Miss  Helen  French  (1928)  is  on  a leave  of  absence  from 
Wards  22  and  26  to  take  a course  in  psychiatric  nursing  at  Butler 
Institute,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  This  is  in  preparation  for 
the  new  development  of  Wards  22  and  26.  In  the  fall  these 
wards  will  be  moved  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Baker  Memorial 
at  which  time  there  will  be  added  eleven  beds  for  psychiatric 
patients. 

Graduates  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  hos- 
pital has  purchased  land  on  North  Grove  Street,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  city  stables  and  fire  station.  At  present  the  city 
stables  are  being  remodeled  to  be  used  for  the  carpenter  shop. 
The  old  fire  station  is  being  made  into  a dormitory  for  men. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  voted  $100.00  for  the  recrea- 
tion fund  of  the  School. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  have 
voted  to  allow  the  School  to  use  a very  attractive,  small  folding 
diploma  in  place  of  the  large  ones  formerly  used. 

Through  growth  of  the  Hospital,  Faulkner  now  has  suffi- 
cient medical  experience  for  its  students  at  home.  The  affilia- 
tion formally  withdrew  March  1,  1934. 

On  March  28,  1934,  a Pay  Cafeteria  was  opened  for  lunches 
only,  in  the  basement  of  the  Phillips  House.  This  has  been 
made  necessary  because  of  the  crowded  condition  in  the  House 
Officers’  and  Nurses’  dining  rooms.  The  room  formerly  used 
as  Guests’  dining  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Phillips  House 
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is  reserved  for  the  Visiting-  Staff.  The  former  Nurses’  dining 
room  is  reserved  for  other  personnel  and  medical  students. 

The  new  regulations  relative  to  smoking  went  into  effect 
on  May  4,  1934.  Smoking  is  allowed  on  the  roof  and  in  the 
bedrooms  of  Walcott.  There  is  a room  provided  for  smoking 
at  the  Thayer  and  at  Charles  Street. 

Miss  Mary  L.  McKenna  (1896)  is  a patient  at  the  Baker 
for  a few  days.  She  expects  to  spend  next  winter  with  Miss 
S.  Agnes  Garvey  (1901)  in  Mont  Rose,  California. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Carstensen  (1905)  sailed  for  California  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal  June  8,  1934.  She  will  stop  at  several 
ports  on  the  way  and  leave  the  ship  at  Los  Angeles.  After  two 
weeks  in  California,  during  which  time  she  will  spend  a few 
days  with  Mrs.  Everett  Trask  (Sally  Rowter),  she  will  leave 
for  Alaska,  and  return  home  by  way  of  Canadian  Rockies. 

Miss  Lucy  Nason  (1934)  is  taking  the  Etherizing  course 
at  Baker. 

Miss  Helen  Daly  (1922)  has  resigned  from  Baker  Memorial 
Admitting  Office.  She  is  spending  the  summer  with  her  family 
in  Napanee,  Canada. 

The  eight  hour  day  for  special  nurses  went  into  effect  on 
May  6,  1934.  This  new  arrangement  has  helped  to  cut  down 
the  usual  long  list  of  “specials.” 

Florence  Kimball  (1918)  writes  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. Besides  holding  a Training  School  position  at  the  State 
University  Hospital,  she  owns  Chuwanusuh  Pet  Farm.  Here 
she  raises  white  mice  and  sells  to  Laboratory  supply  houses  all 
over  the  country. 

Alice  B.  Coe  (1907)  one  of  the  Executive  Assistants  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  spending  her  vaca- 
tion with  her  parents  in  Calais,  Maine. 

Colonel  Frederic  A.  Washburn  and  his  daughter,  Amy,  sailed 
for  Europe,  June  17th,  on  the  S.  S.  Georgic  for  several  weeks. 

Grace  Shattuck  (1933)  recently  finished  the  Post-graduate 
Course  in  caring  for  Tubercular  patients  at  the  Middlesex  Sani- 
torium  in  Waltham.  Miss  Shattuck  is  the  first  M.  G.  H.  grad- 
uate to  take  this  course. 
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Marjorie  Johnson  (1929)  has  resigned  as  Assistant  to  the 
Educational  Director  because  of  ill  health.  Mrs.  Lucey  King 
(1932)  has  been  carrying  on  the  work. 

Mrs.  William  Bowers  (Grace  E.  Bulmer,  1914)  of  Glen- 
hold,  N.  S.,  was  a recent  visitor  at  the  Hospital. 

Agnes  Trull  (1913)  and  Catherine  Beattie  (1905)  spent  the 
month  of  April  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  making  the  trip  in 
Miss  Trull’s  car. 

Hope  A.  Wheelock  (1916)  and  friend,  Miss  C.  Mekkelsen, 
from  the  M.  G.  H.  admitting  office  recently  enjoyed  a fourteen 
days’  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Honduras  on  the 
United  Fruit  S.  S.  San  Benito. 

Helen  G.  O’Dea  (1913)  in  a recent  letter  writes  that  she 
was  enjoying  a trip  to  Paget,  Bermuda,  with  the  beauty  and  rich 
coloring  of  the  flowers,  the  bright  and  glorious  sunshine,  but 
after  making  “rounds”  on  a bicycle  with  an  English  District 
Nurse,  she  concluded  that  doing  health  work  in  Boston  was 
better. 


Appointments 

Miss  Katherine  Blunt  (1932)  is  night  supervisor  at  the 
William  Backus  Hospital,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson  (1932)  has  accepted  the  position  of  Assis- 
tant Head  Nurse  at  the  Robert  Brent  Brigham  Hospital. 

Miss  Doris  Dawson  (1934)  is  surgical  supervisor  at  the 
New  England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Newton 
Centre,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mary  Norton  (1929)  is  now  in  charge  of  the  operat- 
ing room  floor  at  the  Baker  Memorial.  She  replaced  Miss  Marie 
Chandler  (1926)  who  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  office 
nurse  for  Dr.  Arthur  Allen. 

Miss  Ellen  Piper  (1931)  is  Assistant  Night  Supervisor  at 
the  General,  replacing  Miss  Anna  McCarten  (1933)  who  took 
Miss  Norton’s  place  as  Night  Supervisor. 

Carol  Hill  (1934)  and  Mildred  Draper  (1934)  are  employed 
at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 
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Miss  Phoebe  Johnson  (1934)  is  in  charge  of  Ward  12. 

Miss  Jean  McGoughee  (1929)  has  resigned  as  Head  Nurse 
on  Ward  7 to  accept  a position  as  charge  nurse  on  a floor  at 
the  Jane  Frances  Brown  Building,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  at 
Providence.  Miss  Mabel  Nagelschuridt  (1934)  is  now  in  charge 
of  Ward  7. 

Miss  Janette  Wood  (1929)  has  taken  charge  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal floor  at  Melrose  Hospital.  Miss  Helen  Mulkern  (1934)  took 
over  Ward  16  when  Miss  Wood  left. 

Miss  Ruth  Foster  (1934)  has  been  appointed  Head  Nurse 
on  Ward  E. 

Miss  Louise  Hollister  (1934)  is  temporarily  filling  in  Miss 
DiCiccio’s  position  as  Supervisor  of  Nurses  in  the  Out-Patient 
Department. 

Mrs.  Whittier  Greenleaf  (Dorothy  Ide,  1930)  resigned  from 
etherizing  at  the  Baker  Memorial  to  accept  a position  with  Dr. 
Meigs  — scrubbing,  etherizing  and  office  work. 

Miss  Janice  Evans  (1930)  has  filled  the  vacancy  in  the 
Baker  Memorial  etherizing  department. 

Miss  Estelle  Swenson  (1922)  has  accepted  the  position  in 
Baker  admitting  office. 

On  March  20,  1934,  an  additional  floor  at  Baker  was  opened 
for  patients,  making  the  present  bed  capacity  of  222.  On  May 
23,  1934,  there  was  a census  of  204  patients  and  18  babies. 
Miss  Olga  De  Vincent  (1931)  is  Head  Nurse  on  this  new  floor. 

Graduates  who  have  recently  joined  the  Baker  Memorial 
Staff : Eleanor  Dowd,  Rita  Rein,  Martha  Moulton,  Marie  Giar- 
dina,  Louise  Fitts,  Eva  Davis,  Esther  Bean.  All  of  the  Class 
of  1934. 

Miss  Helen  Gibbons  (1933)  has  joined  the  staff  of  anes- 
thetists at  the  General. 

Rowena  Barton  (1934)  is  Head  Nurse  on  Ward  10. 

We  rejoice  in  the  new  appointment  of  Helen  Wood  (1909) 
as  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Simmons  College. 

A.  Maude  Townsend  (1916)  who  was  with  Dr.  Daniel  Fiske 
Jones  for  many  years  is  relieving  for  vacations  in  the  Admitting 
Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
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Alice  Breen  (1930),  Lyyli  Ekund  (1931),  Cordelia  King 
(1932),  and  Eleanor  Hill  (1933),  on  the  Staff  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary,  are  attending  Columbia  University 
Summer  School. 


Marriages 

Ide-Greenleaf.  On  Oct.  15,  1933.  Dorothy  Icle  (1930)  to 
Mr.  Whittier  Greenleaf. 

Harris-Slate.  On  Nov.  1,  1933.  Jocelyn  Harris  (1927)  to 
Mr.  Robert  Slate,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lomas-Babbin.  On  Jan.  1,  1934.  Louise  Lomas  (1933)  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Babbin. 

Allen-Beaucaire.  On  Feb.  14,  1934.  Mildred  Allen  (1933) 
to  Mr.  Dana  Beaucaire,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Craig-Preble.  On  May  4,  1934.  Doris  Craig  (1933)  to 
Mr.  Donald  F.  Preble,  in  Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Preble  are  now  at  home  to  their  friends  at  157-R  Summer  St., 
Somerville. 

Perkins-Riordan.  On  May  30,  1934.  Catherine  Perkins 
(1933)  to  Mr.  James  Riordan,  in  Boston. 

Cochran-Gillen.  On  April  30,  1934.  Julia  Mae  Cochran 
(1914)  to  Mr.  Joseph  Patrick  Gillen,  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Wildes-Braman.  On  Jan.  1,  1934.  Constance  Lillian 
Wildes  (1932)  to  Mr.  Dana  Jesse  Braman,  in  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braman  are  now  at  home  to  their 
friends  at  85  Providence  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

MacLean-Sutherland.  On  June  6,  1934.  Margaret  Helen 
MacLean  (1928)  to  Mr.  Donald  W.  Sutherland,  at  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick. 

Brown-Bell.  On  June  9,  1934.  Elizabeth  Brown  (1930)  to 
Mr.  Harry  II . Bell,  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Calgary,  Alta. 
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Births 


On  May  1,  1934,  at  Phillips  House,  a daughter  Joan,  the 
third  child,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Schermerhorn  (Louise 
Spear.  1923). 

A daughter,  Susan,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  MacDonald 
(Rosamund  Edwards,  1932). 

A son,  Raeburn  Burton,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hath- 
away (Christina  Willard,  1925),  at  the  Newton  Hospital,  March 
20,  1934. 

A daughter,  Kathleen  Dean,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Smith  (Margaret  Dean,  1929)  on  March  9,  1934,  at  the  Rich- 
ardson House. 

A daughter,  Anne  Eleanor,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
F.  Russell  (Marjorie  Lane,  ’28)  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Engagements 

Drake-Lincoln.  Miss  Ruth  Drake  (1930)  to  Mr.  William 
Lincoln  of  Hazardville,  Conn. 

Currier-Lyons.  Miss  Naomi  Lois  Currier  (1930)  to  Dr. 
Champ  Lyons  of  Boston. 


Nurses’  Residence  Provided  By  Will  of  Mary  Snively 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Snively,  known  as  “the  mother  of  nurs- 
ing in  Canada”  who  died  in  September,  1933,  has  provided  in 
her  will  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a residential  home  for 
the  graduates  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  probate  of  the  will  revealed  today.  Miss 
Snively  was  the  first  woman  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and 
also  was  head  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  there. 

Her  passing  brought  sorrow  to  thousands  of  Canadian  nurses 
who  obtained  their  training  under  her  wise  and  inspirational  super- 
vision and  to  thousands  more  who  reveled  her  as  the  woman 
responsible  for  the  high  standard  of  nursing  throughout  the 
Dominion.  No  greater  proof  that  this  high-  esteem  was  merited 
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could  be  given  than  this  last  great-hearted  act,  the  provision  of  a 
residential  home  for  the  graduates  of  the  school  which  was  her 
life  work. 

Her  will  disposes  of  an  estate  of  $27,718.91  and  was  pro- 
bated on  application  of  the  National  Trust  Company  and  A.  W. 
Holmsted,  K.  C. 

Miss  Snively  bequeathed  $8,000  to  provide  a home  and  the 
residue  of  the  estate  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000  after  cer- 
tain legacies  and  bequests  are  made,  is  to  be  held  by  the  executors 
until  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  has  obtained  the  residential 
home  provided  for  by  the  legacy  of  $8,000  and  is  then  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  hospital  to  be  used  in  furnishing  the  home. 

Cash  legacies  provided  by  the  will  are : $500  to  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  $500  to  the 
Grenfell  Mission,  Labrador,  $500  to  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Continuing  Presbyterian  Church  and  $7,700  to 
nephews,  nieces  and  friends  of  the  deceased. — From  the  Boston 
Herald. 


Dr.  Alice  G.  Symonds 

Haverhill,  May  14 — Dr.  Alice  G.  Symonds,  72,  a pioneer 
woman  doctor  in  this  vicinity,  died  today  in  the  Yarmouth  Hos- 
pital in  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  word  received  here  today.  She 
failed  to  rally  from  an  operation. 

Dr.  Symonds  graduated  as  a nurse  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  received  her  medical  degree  from  Tufts 
medical  school.  For  many  years  she  was  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Gale  Hospital  here.  During  the  influenza  epidemic  in 
1918  she  volunteered  her  services  and  was  generally  praised  for 
her  work  among  women  in  public  institutions. 

She  left  Haverhill  12  years  ago  and  since  that  time  has  spent 
her  winters  in  Florida  and  her  summers  in  Nova  Scotia. — From 
the  Boston  Herald. 


Nursing  College  Fund  is  Sought 
Nightingale  Foundation  Will  Provide  Scholarships  for 
Graduate  Students 

Boston’s  share  of  the  $500,000  fund  being  raised  all  over 
the  world  by  the  Florence  Nightingale  International  Foundation, 
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was  announced  yesterday  as  $3400  by  Mrs.  Eliot  Wadsworth, 
chairman  of  the  Boston  committee.  The  quota  of  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  at  $100,000. 

The  plan  is  to  establish  nursing  scholarships  -in  tribute  to 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  founder  of  modern  nursing.  These 
scholarships  will  provide  permanent  post-graduate  courses  in  nurs- 
ing, open  to  outstanding  nurses  from  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  courses  have  been  given  experimentally  for  10  years  at 
Bedford  College  for  Women  (University  of  London)  and  the 
College  of  Nursing,  with  funds  contributed  through  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  success  of  the  plan  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  leading  posts  in  nursing  are  already  filled 
by  their  graduates  from  many  countries. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  them  on  a lasting  basis  as 
a living  memorial  to  Florence  Nightingale.  No  part  of  the  fund 
will  be  used  for  overhead  or  for  building. 

The  Boston  committee  is  made  up  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr.,  Miss  Harriet  A.  Robeson 
and  Carrie  M.  Hall,  R.  N.  and  Sally  Johnson,  R.  N.,  respectively, 
principals  of  the  schools  of  nursing,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospitals.  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  Lady  Lindsay,  the  wife  of  the  British  ambassador,  are 
honorary  chairmen. — From  the  Boston  Herald. 
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Social  Service — Gertrude  Gates  Nominating — Janette  S.  Wood 
Program — Filomena  diCicco  Hospitality — Gula  Boyce 

Quarterly  Record — Helen  Daly  Red  Cross — Susan  Mills  Briggs 

Executive  Committee 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  with 
Directors — Sally  M.  Johnson 
Margaret  G.  Reilly 
Dorothy  M.  Tarbox 

Special  Committees 
Finance — Elvira  Stevens 
Loan  Fund — Marjorie  Stimson 
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Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 


| Smith  Patterson  Company 

| Tdiamond  ^Merchants  and  Jewelers 

| 5i  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

% Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
| NURSES'  PINS 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

( Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms,  $7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  of  tlte  Suffolk  County  nurses 
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THE  BEST  PRINTERS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Editorial 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation will  close  its  fortieth  year  in  January  1935  and  the  De- 
cember issue  of  The  Quarterly  Record  will  complete  its  twenty- 
fourth  year. 


Alumnae  members  are  urgently  requested  to  save  the  last 
Tuesday  of  the  month  for  the  Alumnae  meeting. 


Room  at  the  Top 

The  young  student  nurses  busy  as  they  are  with  classes  and 
care  of  patients  know  something  of  the  anxiety  of  parents — in 
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many  cases  the  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  un- 
employed. 

The  serious  times  in  which  they  now  live  take  away  the  care- 
free life  many  have  had. 

With  some  trepidation  we  find  many  of  them  complete  the 
three  years’  course  in  the  hospital  and  then  start  out  wondering, 
“Is  there  a job  for  me?”  The  field  of  employment  is  always 
changing.  There  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  new  ways  of 
making  a living. 

The  best  way  is  to  prepare  oneself  in  mind  and  in  moral  dis- 
cipline for  whatever  the  future  holds.  Preparedness  for  the  lean 
years  by  saving  accounts,  by  post-graduate  courses,  by  reading 
your  professional  journal  and  attending  professional  meetings 
thus  keeping  ahead,  or  at  least  being  prepared  for  changes. 

While  we  appreciate  the  constant  reiteration  of  “too  many 
nurses,”  we  feel  also  that  nursing  education  adds  a great  deal  to  any 
young  woman’s  preparation  for  life. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  head  of  General  Motors  Corporation  made 
the  following  statement : 

“The  wants  of  man  continue  unsatiable,  but  what  we  call  over- 
production is  merely  lack  of  distribution — improve  the  system  of 
distribution  and  increase  the  buying  power  until  the  surplus  has 
been  used  to  sustain  or  otherwise  improve  the  lot  of  mankind.” 


Poetry 

Miss  Margaret  Slattery  in  a recent  address  said  that  what  her 
fellow  countrymen  are  in  danger  of  losing  and  what  they  most 
urgently  require  to  restore  a sane  attitude  toward  all  that  com- 
prises normal  activity,  is  poetry. 

She  urged  her  audience  to  read  the  poets  of  their  youth  be- 
cause a person  cannot  be  said  to  possess  real  balance  until  he  pos- 
sesses something  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  poetry. 

In  this  modern  restlessness  it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  take 
even  ten  minutes’  rest  in  reading  poetry.  It  is  a requisite  of 
balance. 

Dr.  Woodman  Bradbury  of  Newton  Theological  School  in  an 
address  at  the  Melrose  Hospital  Nurses’  Graduation  told  the  gradu- 
ates to  read  poetry  and  compose  poems  even  if  they  threw  them 
awav  afterwards. 


The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  is 
extended  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Mrs. 
Ella  Lyman  Cabot. 


Photo  by  Bachrach 
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Mrs.  W.  W.  Vaughan 

1853-1934 

A Tribute  by  Sally  M.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Vaughan  died  at  her  summer  home  in  Hallowed,  Maine, 
Thursday  morning,  August  30th.  The  funeral  service  held  in 
Hallowed  the  following  Saturday  was  attended  by  Miss  McCrae 
as  a representative  from  the  School  and  Miss  Peterson  as  a rep- 
resentative from  the  Alumnae. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  has  lost  one  of  its  truest  friends.  The  School  never  has  had 
and  never  will  have  a more  helpful  one. 

The  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman  and  Mary  Dwight 
Parkman,  Mrs.  Vaughan  inherited  an  interest  in  the  Hospital  and 
in  the  School.  Dr.  Parkman  was  a member  of  the  Medical  Staff 
from  1846  until  his  death  in  1854.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Parkman  that 
Miss  Sarah  Cabot,  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Educational  Asso- 
ciation which  was  seeking  a new  means  of  livelihood  for  young 
women,  suggested  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of  a Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Parkman  believed  that 
there  was  a need  for  such  a school.  She  had  recently  visited 
Florence  Nightingale  in  London  and  was  familiar  with  the  Night- 
ingale School  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital.  She  readily  agreed  to  be- 
come a member  of  a committee  to  work  out  a plan  for  a school  in 
Boston. 

The  first  work  of  this  committee  was  done  during  the  winter 
of  1872-1873.  The  committee  emerged  and  enlarged  into  a Board 
of  Directors  of  which  Mrs.  Parkman  was  also  a member.  These 
two  groups  created  in  1873  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses 
which  from  the  first  was  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  later,  in  1896,  became  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Mrs.  Parkman  worked  diligently  for  this  School  from  the  time 
of  its  inception  in  1872  until  her  death  in  1878.  In  the  history  of 
the  School,  Miss  Parsons  wrote,  “Mrs.  Parkman  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  soul  of  the  organization  for  the  five  years  previous 
to  her  death.” 

The  meetings  of  that  first  Committee  and  of  the  Board  were 
often  held  in  Mrs.  Parkman’s  home.  The  daughter,  later  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  was  then  in  the  early  twenties.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  daughter  became  interested  in  the  new  project  and 
why  her  interest  was  sustained. 

And  so  she  herself  accepted  the  invitation  that  came  Febru- 
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ary  4th,  1882  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston 
Training  School  for  Nurses.  She  served  on  that  Board  until  the 
School  was  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
January  1,  1896.  The  Board  then  disbanded. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  committee  of  ladies  working  with 
the  trustees  and  staff  for  the  interest  of  the  School  until  1899  when 
the  trustees  voted  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Train- 
ing School.  It  was  in  December  of  1899  that  a trustee  of  the  Hos- 
pital invited  Mrs.  Vaughan  to  be  a member  of  this  new  committee. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  she  served  without  interruption 
until  her  resignation  in  October,  1931.  This  resignation  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  was  urged  to  continue  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Committee  whenever  possible.  This  she 
occasionally  did.  The  last  one  attended  was  in  the  autumn  qf  1933. 
Since  then,  although  unable  to  attend  a meeting,  she  was  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  with  the  Principal  of  the  School,  writing  her 
last  letter  in  April  when  the  subject  was  the  eight  hour  day  for 
special  duty  nurses  in  the  Hospital. 

For  fifty-two  years,  with  the  exception  of  that  brief  interim  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  School,  Mrs.  Vaughan  has  been 
actively  interested  in  working  for  the  School.  Now  many  will  say 
that  the  service  of  one  of  the  School’s  most  helpful  friends  is 
finished.  A service  such  as  this  is  never  finished  for  its  influence 
for  good  extends  throughout  all  time. 

Anyone  who  surveys  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  impressed  with  the 
earnestness  with  which  Mrs.  Vaughan  endeavored  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  school.  She  was  so  faithful  in  the  attendance  of 
the  meetings;  so  seldom  absent.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
pages  of  written  reports  of  those  meetings.  There  are  reports  of 
commissions  which  she  carried  out,  such  as  visiting  the  alumnae 
who  were  sick  in  the  homes,  students  who  were  on  duty  in  the 
wards,  the  dining  room,  and  the  nurses’  homes.  Of  course  all  this 
is  written  in  longhand ; in  that  large,  clear  handwriting  which  sug- 
gested strength  oj  personality.  Her  opinions  expressed  in  these 
meetings  carried  great  influence  for  they  were  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  sound  thinking,  and  what  is  equally  important,  the 
opinions  were  clearly  and  convincingly  expressed.  Just  after  the 
World  War  there  was  a great  shortage  of  suitable  applicants  to  the 
schools  and  there  were  many  new  hospital  problems  during  that 
period.  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  influence  often  prevented  the  committee 
from  adopting  new  policies  which  time  would  have  proved  unwise. 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Vaughan  carry  great  weight  with  the  hos- 
pital group  but  this  influence  extended  out  into  the  community  to 
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which  she  interpreted  the  work  and  needs  of  the  school.  No  one 
had  more  influence  with  the  city  rulers  than  she  did  in  bringing 
about  the  laying  of  quiet  pavement  material  around  the  Walcott 
House  at  the  time  it  was  built.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  fre- 
quently corrected  the  misunderstanding  that  the  laity  often  had  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  a large  hospital  and  of  a large  school. 

Probably  no  member  of  the  hospital  and  school  personnel  was 
privileged  to  know  Mrs.  Vaughan  as  a person  better  than  the  writer. 
She  has  reason  to  know  that  although  there  was  a carriage  dignified 
and  commanding,  a manner  formal  and  reserved,  a mind  analytical 
and  measuring,  qualities  which  might  suggest  an  impersonal  atti- 
tude toward  others,  there  was  underneath  as  warm  a heart  as  ever 
a human  being  possessed  and  a quality  off  loyalty  to  friend  and 
cause  that  nothing  but  unworthiness  of  friend  or  cause  could  shake. 

The  writer  recalls  several  acts  of  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  that  re- 
vealed the  nearness  of  the  school  to  her  heart.  She  very  much 
wished  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  school  to  acquire  a deep 
feeling  for  the  school.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  create 
this  feeling  that  she  had  privately  printed  “The  Personality  of  the 
Hospital,”  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Cushing  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  hospital.  One  o\f  these  books  she  had  presented  to  each  member 
of  the  graduating  classes.  Early  in  this  year  she  checked  the  num- 
ber of  these  books  on  hand. 

A day  long  to  be  remembered  was  that  one  when  Mrs.  Vaughan 
came  into  the  office  bringing  a beautiful  statuette  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. She  said : “This  statuette  was  made  by  Hilary  Bonham- 
Carter,  a cousin  of  Miss  Nightingale’s.  My  mother  brought  this 
back  from  England  with  her  when  she  returned  from  that  visit 
during  which  she  talked  with  Miss  Nightingale  about  the  school  at 
St.  Thomas  Hospital.  This  statuette  has  stood  on  our  mantel  for 
half  a century.  In  my  will  I have  left  it  to  the  school,  but  I am  sail- 
ing for  England  in  a few  days  and  I wish  to  give  it  to  you  now  for 
the  school.”  She  had  then  passed  the  three  score  years  and  ten  and 
perhaps  she  thoiight  that  she  might  never  return  from  England. 

The  principal  of  the  school  was  given  a year’s  leave  o)f  absence. 
One  morning  soon  after  her  return  to  the  school  a man  appeared  at 
her  office  door  carrying  a huge  bouquet  of  golden  blossoms.  It  was 
made  up  of  snapdragons  and  of  chrysanthemums  of  every  size. 
The  bearer  presented  a note  from  Mrs.  Vaughan  which  explained 
that  these  flowers  were  part  of  the  floral  decoration  of  her  golden 
wedding  and  that  they  were  sent  to  welcome  the  principal  back  and 
to  express  her  “affectionate  regard.”  Could  any  act  be  more 
gracious ! 
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Mrs.  Vaughan  last  visited  the  hospital  in  January  of  this  year. 
At  that  time  she  brought  to  Dr.  Washburn  the  records  of  the  early 
meetings  of  the  committee.  They  were  placed  in  the  Treadwell 
Library  for  safe  keeping.  Soon  after  her  death  the  writer  looked 
through  those  records  and  there  in  one  df  the  record  books,  of  the 
year  1917-1918,  was  a memorandum  written  and  signed  by  Mrs. 
Vaughan.  It  was  dated  January  6,  1934,  the  day  she  brought  these 
records  to  the  hospital.  The  memorandum  gave  facts  that  per- 
tained to  her  record  of  service — nothing  but  facts.  Too  modest  to 
write  at  length  of  her  service,  this  brief  statement  was  placed  where 
it  might  not  have  been  found  for  years. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  possessed  a family  inheritance  rich  in  those 
qualities  that  have  made  Boston’s  finest  citizens.  Among  these 
qualities  is  a willingness  to  give  generously  of  their  time,  influence, 
and  wise  guidance  to  the  worth  while  institutions  of  the  commu- 
nity. That,  in  practicing  the  principles  of  her  /family  inheritance 
Mrs.  Vaughan  elected  to  give  generously  of  her  time,  influence, 
and  wise  guidance  to  this  school,  is  the  great  good  fortune  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer 

In  the  death  df  Mrs.  Pauline  Revere  Thayer,  the  nurses  and 
the  alumnae  have  lost  a great  friend  and  advocate.  Mrs.  Thayer 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital,  and  upon 
all  occasions  was  a special  representative  of  the  nurses  in  all  mat- 
ters that  concerned  their  interests  and  welfare.  Mrs.  Thayer  died 
at  her  Lancaster  home  on  the  morning  of  September  29,  1934.  She 
was  seventy-four  years  of  age  and  had  been  upon  the  board  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  since  1916  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  McCall  as  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  rep- 
resentatives. Before  that  appointment  she  had  served  upon  the 
ladies’  visiting  committee,  having  been  appointed  in  1887,  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  as  a young  woman  then  Pauline  Revere.  Her 
husband  Nathaniel  Thayer,  and  his  father  had  served  as  trustees 
of  the  hospital. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  in  its  tribute  to  Mrs.  Thayer  says, 

that 

“No  one  ever  bore  a distinguished  name  with  better  grace  and 
truer  worth  than  Mrs.  Pauline  Revere  Thayer.” 
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Miss  McCrae  is  on  Leave  of  Absence 

As  many  of  the  Alumnae  know,  Miss  McCrae  did  not  teach 
the  Spring  semester  of  1934  as  she  was  granted  a leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a revision  of  her  book. 

Miss  McCrae’s  leave  of  absence  has  been  extended  until  Sep- 
tember 1935,  at  which  time  she  will  retire.  She  has  planned  to  live 
at  the  Pioneer,  the  hotel  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation which  is  at  410  Stuart  Street  and  the  telephone  number  is 
Kenmore  7940.  Miss  McCrae  will  be  established  at  the  Pioneer 
on  October  1st  of  this  year  and  will  welcome  all  her  friends  there. 
She  will  by  no  means  be  a lady  of  leisure,  for  the  task  of  revising 
a book  is  an  arduous  and  time  consuming  one.  The  publishers  be- 
come impatient. 

At  a later  time  the  Quarterly  will  devote  some  space  to  a re- 
view of  Miss  McCrae’s  years  of  service.  Also,  at  another  time  the 
Quarterly  will  re-introduce  Miss  McCrae’s  successor,  Miss  Martha 
Ruth  Smith  who  will  succeed  Miss  McCrae.  Many  oif  the 
Alumnae  knew  Miss  Smith  when  she  was  on  our  teaching  staff  for 
a period  of  five  years.  Others  knew  her  as  a member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  at  Teachers  College  where  she  is  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  interim,  Miss  Winona  Abbott  is  teaching  the 
principles  and  practices  of  nursing  technique.  Miss  Abbott  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  June.  The  School  is  for- 
tunate in  having  a person  of  Miss  Abbott’s  caliber  who  is  willing 
to  carry  the  program  during  this  transition  period. 


Windows  on  Henry  Street 

Lillian  D.  Wald  writes  of  the  study  of  the  employment  situa- 
tion in  1914  and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  unemployment 
committee  at  that  time — now  being  put  into  effect  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  a disheartening  experience,  in  preparing  this  chapter,  to 
go  back  to  the  report  of  the  unemployment  committee  appointed  by 
Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  in  December  1914,  of  which  I was 
a member.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in  that  terrible 
winter,  the  committee  in  its  final  report,  submitted  in  1917,  stated 
its  conviction  that  unemployment  is  a problem  calling  for  constant 
study  and  attention,  and  for  a permanent  organization  to  lead  the 
community  in  forestalling  and  mitigating  its  effects.  The  com- 
mittee outlined  eight  major  factors  in  a community  attack  on  the 
problem : fact  finding ; stabilization  of  seasonal  industries ; ade- 
quate public  employment  service ; public  works  planned  ahead  to 
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take  up  the  slack  when  private  industry  sags ; unemployment  in- 
surance ; vocational  guidance  and  training ; relief  ; and  emergency 
employment.  There  is  something  almost  prophetic  in  a sentence 
from  the  foreword  to  the  report,  written  by  Henry  Bruere,  who,  as 
Chamberlain  in  the  Mitchel  administration,  took  the  initiative  in 
setting  up  the  committee.  Mr.  Bruere  observed,  “Always  indus- 
trial crises  find  American  communities  unprepared  to  deal  with  the 
crucial  social  problems  which  they  develop.” 

Even  as  the  report  was  submitted  we  began  to  feel  the  stir  and 
lift  of  better  times,  and  this  valuable  contribution  was  left  to 
gather  dust  in  the  files.  The  report  was  reprinted  and  given  wide 
circulation  in  1921.  But  it  was  only  in  the  fourth  winter  o)f  the 
next  depression  that  some  of  the  recommendations  of  fifteen  years 
before  were  embodied  in  legislation  and  in  administrative  ma- 
chinery, notably  the  new  state  and  federal  relief  agencies,  the 
Wagner-Lewis  public  employment  office  measure,  enacted  in  the 
1933  special  session  of  Congress,  the  provision  for  vast  public 
works  under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  improved  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  of  employment  and  unemployment 
under  Frances  Perkins,  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  brings 
special  training  and  fitness  to  her  important  post.  Further,  there  is 
to  be  noted  the  steady  movement  toward  unemployment  relief 
through  public  funds  rather  than  through  private  philanthropy. 

Most  people  now  realize  that  there  is  no  single  remedy  for  un- 
employment. There  is  widespread  conviction  that  measures  to 
correct  our  failures  must  be  many  and  co-ordinated. 

In  addition  to  efforts  already  under  way,  there  must  be,  first, 
security  of  home — and  this  implies  housing  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  reasonable  standards  of  living,  on  the  basis  of  which 
a decent  home  can  be  built.  Mothers  and  fathers,  too,  should  have 
training  for  parenthood.  We  should  make  more  general  the  far- 
seeing  provisions  for  child  health  that  have  been  stated  and  re- 
stated. Recreation  suited  to  different  ages  is  essentially  practical, 
and  we  must  not  omit  cultural  opportunities,  that  life  mav  be  en- 
riched and  that  all  may  share  in  the  music,  the  drama,  the  libraries, 
the  athletic  contests,  which  have  been  recognized  in  other  ages,  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  as  part  of  the  provision  for  right  living.  We 
need  intelligent  vocational  guidance  and  training,  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  round  peg  in  the  square  hole,  and  to  give  a variety  of 
skills  and  greater  adaptability.  Widows’  pensions,  so  vigorously 
demanded  by  social  workers,  and  established  in  the  obligations  of 
many  states  and  cities,  should  be  expanded  and  increased,  and  will 
be  when  their  economy  of  money  and  childhood  are  more  clearly 
understood.  Old-age  pensions  and  workmen’s  compensation  for 
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industrial  accident  and  disease,  so  long  features  of  European  life, 
have  entered  into  the  American  scheme  of  community  responsi- 
bility. Unemployment  insurance,  now  stirring  the  public  mind,  is 
the  logical  next  step  toward  a measure  of  protection  against  a 
hazard  for  which  the  individual  is  not  responsible  and  before  which 
he  is  helpless.  A shortened  work  day  or  work  week,  fortified  by 
minimum  wage  laws,  will  help  raise  the  general  level  of  employ- 
ment. Legislative  standards  on  these  matters  have  matured.  From 
the  old  fear  of  “socialism”  we  have  progressed  to  a sense  of  the 
obligation  of  a democracy  to  uphold  its  people. 


On  Board  Steamer 

Margaret  E.  Manning  (1906) 

The  two  good  friends  who  had  come  to  see  me  on  board  the 
steamer  were  going  down  the  gang  plank.  As  I looked  after  them, 
I found  myself  repeating  the  familiar  lines  from  Edna  St.  V. 
Millay,  beginnings — 

“My  heart  is  warm  with  the  friends  I make. 

And  better  friend’s  I’d  not  be  knowing. 

Yet  there  isn’t  a train  I would  not  take, 

No  matter  where  it’s  going.” 

The  Italian  Commission  to  Washington  were  returning  to 
Italy  on  this  steamer,  and  because  of  some  unavoidable  delay,  they 
were  to  be  half  an  hour  late,  finally,  they  came  on  board — seven 
men  and  a woman  secretary. 

The  whistle  is  blowing,  the  gang  plank  is  down,  and  we  all 
crowd  to  the  railing,  for  a last  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  friends  on 
the  pier,  and  we  are  moving  out  to  sea. 

Crossing  the  ocean  is  not  ordinarily  a very  exciting  event, 
especially  after  one  has  crossed  it  a number  of  times ; but  this  time, 
it  is  to  be  a longer  journey,  and  to  countries  somewhat  off  the 
beaten  track,  so  to  speak,  and  one  looks  forward  with  enthusiasm, 
to  seeing  the  people,  and  places  and  things,  one  has  heard,  and  read 
about  all  one’s  life. 

It  seems  something  of  an  adventure  this  time.  The  skyline  is 
ugly,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor  do  not  interest  us,  so  to  our 
cabin. 

It  is  an  Italian  Steamer,  with  an  all  Italian  personnel,  and  the 
thought  that  one  has  a vocabulary  of  a dozen  words  of  the  language, 
tucked  away  against  possible  emergencies,  gives  one  a surprising 
sense  of  security. 
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In  the  midst  of  unpacking,  the  stewardess  enters  to  enquire 
whether  any  assistance  is  needed.  There  isn’t;  but  after  hearing 
her  speak,  we  decided  that  the  vocabulary  need  not  be  unpacked  at 
present.  Previous  journeys  have  taught  us  that  reading  on  deck  is 
next  to  impossible,  so,  armed  with  a knitting  bag,  we  start  out. 
The  sunset  is  glorious.  Knitting  requires  no  effort,  and  little  at- 
tention, so  we  get  on  with  the  sweater,  enjoy  the  sunset,  and  listen 
to  our  neighbor,  the  merchant  from  Montreal,  talk  intelligently 
about  the  affects  of  high  tariffs  on  international  trade. 

Before  we  realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  gong  sounds 
for  dinner,  and  we  all  scurry  away  to  our  cabins. 

The  first  night  out,  little  attention  is  paid  to  formal  dress,  so 
we  dine  early.  Seated  alone,  at  a small  table  by  a window,  I can  see 
the  guests  as  they  enter,  forming  small  groups  at  the  different  tables. 
Many  of  these  people  are  bound  for  the  same  countries  that  I ex- 
pect to  visit,  and  I find  myself  wondering  what  I shall  think  of 
them  two  or  three  months  hence. 

A large  table  close  to  mine  is  reserved  for  the  Italian  Com- 
mission, and  this  pleases  me,  for  they  look  like  interesting 
neighbors. 

Travelling  alone  has  advantages,  and  among  the  first  of  these 
I would  place  the  sense  of  freedom  that  comes  with  knowing  that 
one  does  not  always  have  to  wait  (for  someone. 

I was  planning  what  I should  do  with  all  this  freedom  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  when  a steward  from  another  part  of  the  dining 
room,  placed  a glass  of  something  in  front  of  me,  and  indicating  a 
table  some  distance  away,  said,  two  ladies  seated  there,  had  sent  it 
with  their  compliments.  I remarked  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, that  I felt  quite  certain  there  could  be  no  one  on  a Mediter- 
ranean Steamer  who  would  know  me,  and  that  he  had  better  go 
back  and  make  sure  that  the  wine  was  not  intended  for  someone 
else.  By  this  time  the  lady  at  the  “other  table”  was  coming  towards 
us,  and  to  my  utter  amazement,  there  stood  an  old  friend,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  many  years.  From  now  on,  the  time  on  board  was 
all  too  short.  That  night  we  sat  late  over  the  coffee,  as  we  did  every 
night  following,  during  the  voyage.  My  friend,  having  travelled 
over  this  line  many  times,  is  well  known  to  the  personnel,  and,  of 
dourse,  I came  in  Ifor  my  share  of  attention.  Another  delightful 
passenger  whom  I came  to  know,  was  Signorina  Sussberg.  Sec- 
retary to  the  Italian  Commission,  whose  suite  was  close  to  my 
cabin. 

Miss  Sussberg  spoke  no  English,  so  the  “vocabulary”  was  un- 
packed and  hard  worked  during  the  first  half  hour  that  we  paced 
the  deck  together. 
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I soon  discovered  she  was  an  able  French  scholar,  and  my 
extra  equipment  in  that  line  was  a great  asset.  No  one  can  con- 
vince me  hereafter  “That  a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.” 
I have  worked  mine  hard  and  have  had  endless  pleasure  from  it. 
I was  glad  that  some  of  the  folks  back  home  could  not  hear  my 
halting,  stuttering  attempts  to  get  over  the  simplest  syllables. 

We  are  soon  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  good  weather,  and  the 
fifth  day  out  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Azores. 

These  are  a group  of  nine  islands,  they  are  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. Ponta  Delgada,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Michaels,  was  our 
first  stop,  and  the  city,  seen  from  the  steamer  presented  a lovely 
picture ; like  a garden  in  the  ocean. 

Entering  the  city  we  come  to  an  attractive  square  on  which 
fronts  the  City  Hall  and  the  Cathedral.  A good  part  of  the  square 
is  used  as  a promenade,  where  fashionable  vfolk  gather  on  Sun- 
days and  feast  days. 

Going  outside  the  city  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
landscape,  are  the  huge  hot  houses  used  for  growing  pineapples ; 
tjhere  ,are  acres  of  them,  and  they  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  climate  is  agreeable,  with  much  moisture,  and  the  bril- 
liant coloring  of  the  many  flowers  is  a delight  to  the  eye. 

Clutching  our  baskets  of  fresh  figs,  we  scramble  into  the 
small  boat  as  the  little  children  on  shore  wave  us  a good-bye. 

Lisbon 

Eight  hundred  miles  from  Ponta  Delgada,  we  sail  into  the 
harbor  of  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal.  It  is  a beautiful  city, 
having  a population  of  more  than  a million.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  bordered  with  flower  beds.  The  pavements  in  the  principal 
streets,  are  made  of  mosaics  with  floral  designs  in  different  colors. 
There  are  many  large  modern  shops,  where  beautiful,  embroid- 
ered linens  may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  We  drove  forty 
miles  into  the  country;  it  is  beautiful,  like  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  with  whole  fields  of  red  poppies.  We  drove  up  to  Pena 
Castle,  the  residence,  until  ten  years  ago,  of  the  Royal  family. 

The  castle  looks  like  a grey  stone  fortress,  on  top  of  a high 
mountain.  The  hairpin  turns  in  the  roads  were  very  terrible,  as 
we  drove  along  the  edges  of  chasms.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
last  king  abdicated  some  ten  years  ago.  If  he  had  to  make  many 
trips  over  the  road  leading  to  the  castle,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
abdicated.  The  place  is  maintained  as  a National  museum  now  and 
is  interesting  because  the  /furnishings  are  just  the  same  as  they 
were  when  the  Royal  family  lived  there.  The  grounds  are  covered 
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with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds.  There  are  lovely 
little  streams  of  water  running  down  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  place  was  built  first,  as  a monastery,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  must  have  been  chosen  because  of  the  superb  view  of  the 
country  and  the  sea. 

The  houses  all  through  the  country,  instead  of  being  made  of 
stucco,  or  other  building  material,  are  covered  with  brilliantly 
colored  tiles  of  every  color  imaginable. 

The  school  children  called  to  us  and  waved  their  arms  as  if  we 
were  a circus. 

These  Portuguese  are  a friendly  people. 

Gibraltar 

We  stop  next  at  Gibraltar.  The  first  view  of  this  gigantic 
rock  of  Gibraltar  is  very  impressive. 

Miss  Sussberg  invited  me  to  drive  with  her  in  a car  placed  at 
her  disposal  by  the  Italian  Government,  and,  like  Mr.  Saiteena 
“I  lapped  up”  the  opportunity  thankfully,  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  way. 

Gibraltar  is  a city  of  thirty  thousand  residents,  besides  this 
there  is  a -great  army  of  workers  that  come  over  the  border  from 
Spain,  every  morning,  to  conduct  business  in  Gibraltar. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  Western  slope  of  the  rock ; it  is  three 
miles  long,  and  a mile  wide. 

The  streets  are  finely  paved  and  we  drove  to  the  end  of  every 
one  of  them,  stopping  along  the  way  to  look  at  the  flower  gardens 
which  were  especially  beautiful,  there  being  many  varieties  that 
were  new  to  us.  After  our  drive  we  visited  the  celebrated  galleries. 
There  are  more  than  two  miles  of  them  in  two  tiers.  They  are  like 
railway  tunnels,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  From  the  top  of  the 
rock  we  get  a glorious  view  of  the  Straits,  where  the  Atlantic  over 
which  we  have  come,  meets  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  we  are 
to  sail  this  evening. 

Also  it  was  thrilling  to  think  we  could  see  both  the  African 
and  Spanish  coasts  from  this  point. 

The  houses  are  made  of  buff  colored  brick  and  were  rather 
drab-looking. 

We  hurried  back  to  the  shopping  district  and  lunch,  and  we 
sat  long  in  the  restaurant  watching  the  people.  Gibraltar  is  a busy 
and  lively  place. 

The  street  life  is  most  fascinating.  Main  Street  is  lined  with 
attractive  shops,  in  which  are  displayed  the  loveliest  things  from 
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India,  Morocco,  Spain,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  East.  It  is  a free  port  and  merchants  from  all  countries 
bring  their  goods  here  for  sale.  The  rarest  perfumes  can  be  pur- 
chased at  one-third  of  their  cost  anywhere  else. 

Silver  jewelry  from  India,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Every  kind  of  ivory  and  amber  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Fine 
leather  things  drom  Morocco  and  silks  from  China  and  Japan.  Next 
to  Cairo,  we  found  the  street  life  here  the  most  interesting.  There 
were  Arabs  and  Moors  and  Spaniards  in  their  distinctive  cos- 
tumes, groups  of  happy  young  girls  walking  along  bareheaded  and 
evidently  as  much  interested  in  us  as  we  were  in  them.  They  looked 
like  groups  of  youngsters  one  might  see  in  any  town  in  England 
or  Ireland. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  the  English  bobbies  managing  the 
traffic ; they  are  not  so  tall  and  handsome  as  their  brothers  in  the 
big  city  on  the  Thames,  but  not  less  intelligent  and  helpful  when  one 
is  looking  for  a good  place  for  tea. 

Before  we  realized  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we  had  to  take  our 
packages  and  hurry  back  to  the  steamer,  as  everyone,  not  a British 
citizen,  must  be  off  the  grounds  when  the  sunset  gun  is  fired.  We 
had  scarcely  got  up  the  gang  plank  when  the  evening  gun  went  off 
with  a roar  that  shook  the  sea  and  everything  on  it. 


Alumnae  Notes 

In  a letter  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hatlow,  Miss  Agnes  S.  Garvey 
(1901)  tells  of  a flood  due  to  the  bursting  of  a dam  at  Montrose, 
California  the  Spring  of  1934. 

“I  had  gone  to  bed  about  ten-thirty  and  wakened  about  twelve. 
There  was  no  electricity ; I went  to  the  door  and  tried  to  open  it 
but  the  lock  had  set  which  surprised  me.  I raised  the  shade  and  to 
my  dismay  found  the  water  up  to  the  window  ledges  and  swirling 
madly.  I tried  to  telephone  and  found  that  still.  I went  back  to  my 
room  and  started  to  comb  my  hair  when  I heard  the  door  creaking ; 
I felt  it  might  not  hold  so  decided  that  I should  be  better  in  the 
open.  I called  my  chow  and  left  by  the  back  door  where  the  water 
was  not  so  deep. 

It  was  difficult  to  walk  in  the  mud  and  water  but  the  cement 
held  and  when  I got  to  the  west  side  of  the  house  I heard  two  men 
calling  to  me — they  were  coming  to  my  help.  The  dog  could  swim. 
You  can  imagine  how  I looked  when  daylight  came;  I was  covered 
with  mud  from  my  head  down.  What  a desolate  picture  it  all 
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seemed — mud,  rocks,  every  kind  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture, 
pianos,  stoves,  all  parts  of  houses  and  large  trees  uprooted. 

I felt  happy  to  see  my  house  still  standing.  But  oh  my ! The 
inside  was  filled  with  mud.  Two  friends  shovelled  it  out  and  we 
cleaned  the  floors  and  walls.  The  loss  of  life  and  property  of  so 
many  others  made  mine  seem  little. 

We  have  saved  most  of  the  shrubs  that  we  thought  at  first 
were  destroyed.  The  C.  W.  A.  are  cleaning  the  lots,  replacing 
shrubs  and  trees,  fences  and  trellises  that  were  all  demolished. 

Great  bitterness  is  felt  toward  the  company  for  evident  care- 
lessness in  the  construction. 


We  appreciate  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  (Corinne  Safford,  1880), 
sending  the  following  letter : 

“I  have  been  interested  in  the  news  of  Miss  Scovil  and  to 
know  she  is  living — if  she  is  the  oldest  Alumna  I come  next, 
seventy-six  years  old.  I well  remember  our  room  in  the  attic  of 
the  old  building  and  the  oil  wick  lamps,  also  working  under  a spray 
with  rivers  of  pus,  but  no  more  germs  than  they  have  today?  I 
have  lived  a normal  life,  always  glad  of  my  training  which  I made 
use  of  during  the  World  War.  I sent  my  son  overseas  then;  have 
lived  a number  of  years  in  Oregon  and  now  live  at  892  Degraw 
Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thompson  passed  away  four 
years  ago. 

I send  my  great  esteem  to  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  McCrae  for 
the  great  work  they  are  doing.” 


Earliest  Nursing  School  in  Canada 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Nancy  M.  Clark  (1893),  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ontario  for  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  report  of  the  Mack 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  St.  Catharines  Hospital,  1874-1934. 
This  was  the  first  school  of  nursing  in  Canada.  “The  earliest  nurses 
were  known  by  their  first  names  and  we  read  of  Nurse  Mary  who 
took  typhoid  fever  and  died.  The  Patroness  of  the  School  H.  R.  H. 
the  Princess  Louise  presented  and  signed  the  first  diplomas.  A 
little  girl  of  the  time  who  remembers  the  first  graduation  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Princess  Louise  wore  a modest  blue 
velvet  dress  instead  of  a crown  and  shining  white  satin  which  she 
had  anticipated.” 
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A Grenfell  Nurse 

Dorothy  Leavitt,  1925  took  a four  months’  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Westfield  State  Sanitarium  to  go  as  a volunteer  with 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell’s  Mission  in  Labrador.  She  sailed  July  first. 
Last  news  states  she  had  decided  to  stay  the  winter  there.  She  has 
taken  charge  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  ten  miles  inland  from 
Battle  Harbor.  Her  duties  are  varied  from  Operating  Room 
Nurse  to  Anesthetizer,  occasionally  going  along  the  rocky  shores 
by  motorboat  to  deliver  a maternity  patient ; also  hostess  to  many 
interesting  visitors.  She  mentions  in  her  letter  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  Sir  Wilfred  and  Lady  Grenfell,  and  men  interested 
in  horticulture  and  forestry. 

While  the  foliage  is  sparse  and  rocks  bare  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  very  blue  water,  the  glistening  blue  icebergs  and 
the  wonderful  flashing  and  dancing  of  the  Northern  Lights  is 
enchanting. 

She  has  as  associates  a Wellesley  Graduate,  Dr.  Moret  and 
wife,  Switzerland  and  a few  nurses. 

The  great  event  of  the  life  there  is  the  boat  landing  and  the 
letters  from  the  outside  world.  The  harbor  is  closed  from  De- 
cember to  May  until  the  ice  breaks. 


Travel  by  Snowshoes  Lot  of  Red  Cross  Nurses 

In  Northern  Ontario  One  Nurse  Covers  an  Area  of 
Between  25  and  50  Miles 
Alice  O.  Tippet,  1889 

Pioneer  and  rural  communities  in  Ontario  have  never  worked 
so  manfully  in  providing  assistance  to  enable  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  Society  to  carry  on  the  outpost  hospital  service  in  their  re- 
spective localities : money  is  scarce  but  these  communities  are  tak- 
ing on  greater  financial  obligations  than  ever  before. 

So  says  Miss  M.  E.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  Outpost 
Nursing  for  the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, who  has  just  returned  to  Toronto  after  making  an  inspec- 
tion tour  as  far  west  as  Rainy  River  of  several  outposts  through- 
out the  province. 

Miss  Wilkinson  expressed  enthusiasm  at  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  Red  Cross  nurses  at  points  which  are  often  isolated. 
In  the  one-nurse  outposts,  the  nurses  serve  areas  within  a radius 
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of  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles,  she  said  today.  Some  of  the  nurses 
drive  their  own  motor  cars  in  the  summer  months,  but  in  the  winter 
they  must  resort  to  skis  or  snowshoes.  One  nurse  at  Bonfield,  On- 
tario, drove  her  own  dog-team  last  winter.  So  did  the  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  outpost  at  Whitney,  which  bounds  on  Algonquin 
Park. 

There  are  23  Red  Cross  outpost  hospitals  in  Ontario.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  the  “outpost  on  wheels,”  a fully  equipped  hospital 
car  which  was  recently  presented  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety by  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  which  also  provides  the 
transportation  facilities.  The  territory  served  by  these  Ontario  Red 
Cross  outposts  goes  as  far  as  1,200  miles  north  of  Toronto  and  as 
far  west  as  the  Manitoba  boundary. 

In  addition  to  answering  emergency  calls  and  giving  bedside 
care  in  the  homes  and  admitting  patients  to  hospitals,  these  nurses 
also  carry  out  an  extensive  program  of  educational  and  inspection 
work  in  the  schools,  Miss  Wilkinson  said.  Children  attending  the 
129  schools  located  in  Red  Cross  one-nurse  outpost  districts  total 
4,697.  According  to  the  latest  annual  figures,  nurses  in  these  dis- 
tricts made  349  visits  to  these  schools  and  11,838  inspections.  At 
thirty-two  clinics  for  remedial  work  in  connection  with  teeth  and 
tonsil  defects,  as  well  as  toxoid  administrations,  1,320  children 
were  cared  for. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Red  Cross  work  at  the  outposts  is 
the  uniform  standard  of  care,  said  Miss  Wilkinson.  Irrespective  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  sick,  the  same  food  and  nursing  care 
is  given  to  all.  Nurses  engaged  in  this  outpost  work  are  also  chosen 
with  great  discretion,  it  was  pointed  out,  for  the  success  of  Red 
Cross  work  in  the  community  depends  largely  on  these  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society. 


The  Night  Watchers 

Elleni  H.  Shields,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

“Mr. is  very  sick.  John  Smith  and  John  Jones  watched 

there  last  night,  and  two  other  neighbors  will  go  tonight.” 

This  was  an  item  of  news  and  interest  that  often  went 
through  the  village  before  the  days  of  district  nursing,  that  boon 
to  all  that  has  been  established,  one  might  say,  in  about  every  sec- 
tion of  our  state,  if  not  the  country,  and  the  progress  and  advance 
of  this  science  have  eliminated  many  of  the  duties  considered 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  sick  in  the  old  days.  New  methods  have 
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taken  their  place,  and  trained  care  is  what  is  now  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  has  surely  many  a time  proved  a blessing  to  all. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  item  above  placed  in  circulation  would 
bring  out  many  volunteers,  who  through  neighborly  kindness 
would  take  their  place  at  the  bedside  of  a sick  neighbor,  and  give 
the  housewife  or  other  members  of  the  family  the  chance  otf  a 
night’s  rest  and  to  fortify  them  for  often  the  strenuous  and  sorrow- 
ful day  to  come. 

These  circumstances  would  call  forth  the  exercise  of  more 
charity  and  love  of  neighbor  than  could  be  well  realized  in  these 
days.  No  one  was  left  alone.  Friends  would  perform  all  the  neces- 
sary duties  of  the  household,  no  matter  how  trivial  or  menial.  In 
case  it  was  the  housewife  who  had  succumbed  to  illness,  there  were 
always  -friends  and  neighbors  to  take  up  her  duties,  and  the  poor 
afflicted  could  rest  assured  that  none  of  her  household — husband 
or  children — would  in  any  way  be  inconvenienced  by  the  trouble 
that  had  come  to  her.  It  proved  a blessing  many  a time,  and  again 
a change  would  make  them  appreciate  their  own  home  and  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  more  considerate  for  a time,  at  least,  of  the 
hard-worked  wife  and  mother. 

Sitting  up  with,  or  watching  the  sick,  in  many  cases  where 
the  patient  was  in  no  need  of  these  ministrations,  was  often  at- 
tended by  amusing  incidents.  It  brought  out  the  shiftlessness  or 
the  penuriousness,  especially  the  latter,  of  many;  while  in  other 
cases  the  steady  nerves  were  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  the  clear 
brain  was  needed  to  battle  with  the  distracted  and  afflicted  family. 

All  the  same  for  these  few  incidents,  God’s  charity  was  at 
work  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many 
a time  the  good  done  by  them  was  instrumental  in  averting  a long 
and  serious  illness,  which  might  have  terminated  in  death.  These 
acts  surely  will  go  towards  the  winning  of  a crown  of  glory,  and 
it  has  been  a solace  to  many  who  still  live  to  know  that  they  could 
have  been  of  use  to  the  afflicted  friend  or  neighbor,  who  in  their 
turn  did  as  much  for  them  in  their  power  when  the  time  came  that 
they  were  needed. 


Book  Review 

By  Margaret  Reilly,  1919 

Windows  on  Henry  Street.  By  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  & Company. 

Those  who  would  classify  nurses  as  mere  mechanical  ma- 
chines without  imagination  or  social  vision,  should  read  this  most 
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fascinating  of  books.  Within  the  covers  of  this  book,  Lillian  Wald 
has  written  the  story  of  the  last  twenty  years  that  have  mirrored 
the  lives  of  the  humble  and  neglected  in  their  true  aspect  and  have 
helped  to  shape  public  opinion  on  the  care  of  mentally  defective, 
of  the  poorly  housed,  of  the  aged,  the  widowed  and  child  labor; 
how  the  settlement  has  influenced  the  politician,  the  social  worker, 
the  labor  leader  in  shaping  legislation.  It  is  a book  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  humanity. 


The  Poet  Sees 

The  poet  sees  still  deeper  into  the  world.  He  has  a finer  sense 
of  beauty  than  we  have,  and  walks  through  a picture  gallery  and 
sees  paintings  surpassing  all  our  art  hung  on  every  mountain  and 
hillside  and  forest.  He  discerns  beauty  in  all  the  dorms  and  features 
of  the  world,  even  in  those  which  are  unattractive  and  repellent  to 
us.  Ruskin,  the  prose-poet,  in  a well-known  passage  describes  what 
he  discerned  in  the  slime  on  the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  tells  us 
it  can  be  transformed  into  a cluster  of  pure  white  stars  of  snow  and 
brilliant  diamonds  and  red  rubies  and  other  gems,  all  forming  a 
glorious  galaxy  of  beauty. 

But  the  poet’s  insight  penetrates  much  deeper  than  super- 
ficial beauty,  into  the  inner  meaning  and  soul  of  things.  The  forms 
of  the  world  are  but  the  outer  shadows  of  the  inner  shapes  that  are 
its  true  realities.  And  thus  the  poet  may  be  always  attended  with 
“a  vision  splendid”  that  reveals  to  him,  in  a “light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,”  a world  of  stars  to  which  other  eyes  may  be  dim 
or  blind. 

Rev.  James  H.  Snowdon. 


Autumn  Woods 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 

The  farewell  of  the  autumn 
Is  never  sad  to  me, 

Though  through  her  songs  a minor  note 
Is  woven  tenderly. 

She  writes  her  farewell  gayly 
Where  purple  asters  glow — 

Brave  words  across  the  golden  hills 
And  in  dark  vales  below. 
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With  goldenrod  she  fashions 
Bright  syllables  of  cheer — 

A message  and  a prophecy 
Beyond  the  waning  year. 

Though  autumn  brings  a silence 
To  summer’s  melodies, 

A joyous  heart  alone  could  write 
Farewell  with  words  like  these ! 


The  article  on  Night  Watchers  was  contributed  by  Mary  E. 
Shields,  ’87.  Many  who  read  the  Quarterly  do  not  know  of  the 
neighborly  kindnesses  practiced  by  people  when  hospitals,  physi- 
cians and  nurses  were  very  few.  Now,  charity  takes  the  more  ex- 
tensive form  through  endowments  and  gifts  to  hospital,  and  by 
public  health  nursing  for  the  acute  and  chronic  sick  everywhere. 


New  Addresses 

Anna  Shaheen,  (1922)  is  at  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Louise  Copp,  nee  Holmes  (1924)  now  resides  at  La 
Jolla,  California,  Box  403. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Fuerbringer  (Faith  L.  Dobbie,  1910),  Robert 
Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Scovel,  (1880),  “Windhill,”  Bishops  Stort- 
ford,  Herts,  England. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hazard,  Mae  Holly,  (1931)  now  resides  at  12  Rus- 
tic Road,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Josephine  F.  Drew,  (1889)  is  now  living  at  4655  Santa  Moni- 
ca Avenue,  Ocean  Beach,  San  Diego,  California. 

Mrs.  Dan  Fundus,  Elizabeth  F.  Bullock,  (1918)  Box  147, 
Big  Timber,  Montana. 


College  Attendance 

Miss  Olive  Ancill  (1925),  Helen  Latham  (1931)  and  Claire 
Favreau  (1925)  are  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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3fn  jWemortam 

&nme  1L.  Hamilton,  ffl.  B.,  1889 

September  24,  1934 
Boston,  Mass. 


&ba  &.  Jirablep,  1914 

June  28,  1934 
Groton,  Mass. 


Harriet  Jfpe,  1923 

July  13,  1934 
Aurora,  Nebraska 


4Hrg.  Charles  Coburn 

(Olive  B.  Golding,  1905) 
August  22,  1934 
London,  England 


The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Nurses  Alumnae  is  extended  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
our  departed  members. 
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Annie  Lee  Hamilton,  M.D. 

Dr.  Annie  Lee  Hamilton,  70,  widely  known  retired  physician, 
died  September  24,  1934,  in  a Jamaica  Plain  hospital.  When  she 
retired,  about  five  years  ago,  Dr.  Hamilton  went  to  live  at  Sand- 
wich, where  she  resided  until  illness  caused  her  to  go  to  a hospital 
several  months  ago. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  and  came  to  Boston  as 
a girl.  She  entered  training  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
graduated  from  the  hospital  school  for  nurses.  For  several  years 
she  assisted  Dr.  Maurice  Richardson  when  he  was  pioneering  in 
appendicitis  operations.  She  then  entered  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  New  York  City  and  graduated  with  honors. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  associated  for  many  years  with  Dr.  Mary 
F.  Hobard  with  offices  in  Copley  Square.  During  the  latter  years 
of  her  practice  she  was  consulting  physician  for  the  firm  of  W.  P. 
Schrafft  & Sons.  She  was  active  in  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  was  a member  of  several  medical  societies. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  at  one  time  house  officer  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  and  was  a former  member  of  the  state  board  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  She  had  the  respect  and  love  of  thousands  of 
patients  and  members  cff  the  medical  profession,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
Peterboro  and  Jersey  Streets,  Back  Bay.  She  leaves  a sister,  Mrs. 
George  Henry  Badger  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  a brother,  Alexander 
M.  Hamilton  of  Boston. 

Boston  Herald. 


Mrs.  Charles  C.  Coburn 

(Olive  Blanche  Golding,  1905) 

.Passed  away  in  London,  England,  August  10,  1934,  after  a 
year  of  ill-health.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in  Saint  John,  N.  B., 
where  she  was  born  and  educated. 

After  graduating  from  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  her 
professional  life  was  divided  between  institutional  and  private 
nursing.  Upon  retiring  from  her  nursing  career,  she  kept  up  her 
interest  in  Public  Health  movements  particularly  concerning  chil- 
dren. She  was  also  interested  in  Politics,  being  for  a time  Presi- 
dent of  a Women’s  Voting.  League  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Her  husband’s  position  as  executive  in  the  Paramount 
Theatre  Corporation  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  travel  much  both 
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at  home  and  abroad.  She  wrote  many  interesting  accounts  of  her 
experiences  which  were  often  printed  in  local  papers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  two  sons,  C.  H.  Coburn, 
Jr.  and  Oliver  G.  Coburn  of  New  York  whose  great  sorrow  is 
shared  by  her  many  friends  and  relatives  among  whom  she  was  so 
active  and  popular. 


Four  Hospitals  to  Work  with  Harvard  in  Study  of  all 
Types  of  Mental  Ills 

A co-ordinated  plan  to  conduct  extensive  research  in  all  types 
of  mental  diseases,  all  types  of  organic  nervous  diseases  such  as 
brain  injuries  and  infections,  and  the  rare  chronic  neurological 
afflictions,  has  been  announced  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Four  Greater  Boston  hospitals,  the  Massachusetts  General,  the 
Boston  City,  the  Boston  Psychopathic  and  the  McLean,  the  last  in 
Waverley,  will  co-operate  with  Harvard  in  studying  the  origin, 
nature  and  treatment  of  brain  and  nervous  disorders. 

In  connection  with  this  work  two  gifts  totalling  $80,000  from 
the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  been  announced. 
Of  this,  $42,000  is  for  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  re- 
maining $38,000  for  a psychiatric  unit  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  funds,  which  are  for  one  year,  will  be  applied 
beginning  September  1,  1934. 

Chair  of  Neurology 

The  creation  qf  a new  chair,  that  of  neurology,  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  has  also  been  announced,  Dr.  Tracy  Jackson 
Putnam  having  been  named  by  the  governing  boards  of  Harvard 
University  as  the  first  incumbent.  Concurrently  Dr.  Putnam  has 
been  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  to  .take 
charge  of  the  laboratories  of  the  neurological  unit,  a recent  de- 
velopment at  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Putnam  has  had  many  years  of  training  in  Boston  in  his 
field  under  the  eminent  brain  specialist,  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing;  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  and  in  various  European 
clinics.  The  new  unit  includes  two  wards  for  neurological  and 
neuro-surgical  patients,  laboratories  for  the  study  of  these  patients 
and  for  research.  There  is  also  an  operating  suite  so  that  the 
surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Donald  Munro,  can  do  his  delicate  work 
under  the  best  possible  conditions. 
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At  Present  in  Charge 

Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  of  Tufts  Medical  School  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Cobb  of  Harvard  Medical  School  are  at  present  in  charge 
of  neurological  services.  With  the  coming  of  Professor  Putnam  to 
the  unit,  additional  .funds  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  will 
be  applied  to  work  at  the  City  Hospital  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
new  organization  will  give  added  impetus  to  the  study  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

The  gifts  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  is  a new  departure  that  will  bring  to  the 
hospital  specialists  in  mental  diseases  to  study  these  diseases  in  their 
early  stages  as  they  appear  in  medical  wards  and  in  out-patient  de- 
partments. Dr.  Cobb  is  to  be  in  charge  of  this  unit. 

At  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  a group  of  Harvard  in- 
vestigators and  teachers  have  for  some  time  been  studying  mental 
diseases  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  C.  Macfie  Campbell. 
With  these  new  developments  incipient  psychiatric  cases  and  the 
more  advanced  cases  will  be  available  for  further  clinical  research. 
New  laboratories  are  being  opened  in  September  for  this  work. 

From  the  Boston  Herald. 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Procured  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  the  Thayer,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Price  35  cents,  mail  order  6 for  $2.30, 
3 for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Also  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  McKay,  14  Grand 
Street,  Portland,  Me. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses 

The  September  Class 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  class  entering  September 
5,  1934  was  70.  There  are  11  Simmons  College  5-year  students  in 
the  group.  Twenty-nine  students  have  educational  credits  beyond 
high  school.  More  than  half  of  the  group  ranked  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  their  high  school  class. 

Changes  in  Staff 

Miss  Barbara  Williams  of  the  Class  of  1920  has  been  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  for  part-time  work.  Her  major  responsibilities 
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will  be  the  supervision  of  men  students  on  the  ward  services. 

Miss  Beulah  E.  Lehr,  graduate  of  Akron  City  Hospital  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed  Science 
Instructor  and  First  Assistant.  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Hill  od  the  Class 
of  1933  and  who  attended  summer  school  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  this  summer  has  been  appointed  Second 
Assistant.  Miss  Lorraine  Stone,  a graduate  of  Simmons  College 
Secretarial  School  has  been  appointed  full-time  secretary  for  the 
Educational  Departments. 

The  Class  Rooms 

The  room  in  the  basement  of  Thayer  Home  which  was  for- 
merly used  for  an  ironing  room  has  been  converted  into  a utility 
room.  A partition  has  been  put  up  and  one  etfd  will  be  used  for  a 
utility  and  linen  room ; the  other  for  an  instructor’s  office,  with 
a file  and  suitable  equipment.  The  rooms  previously  used  for 
utility  rooms  are  now  being  used  as  ironing  rooms. 

A new  class  room  has  been  added  by  placing  desk  chairs,  a 
blackboard,  and  an  instructor’s  desk  in  the  Female  Surgical  Out- 
Patient  Waiting  Room. 

The  lighting  in  the  Walcott  House  class  room  has  been 
changed ; new  lighting  fixtures  have  been  installed  which  bring  the 
light  nearer  to  the  students,  eliminating  the  shadows  which  was  a 
previous  fault  of  the  lighting  system  in  that  room. 

A new  blackboard,  adjustable  in  height,  has  been  added  to  the 
Walcott  House  class  room. 

A wooden  case  for  storing  wall  charts  has  also  been  added  to 
the  class  room  equipment. 

Nurses  Science  Laboratory 

The  Nurses  Science  Laboratory,  which  was  previously  housed 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  pathology  building,  has  been  moved  to  the 
Lodge  in  the  hospital  yard.  In  addition  to  a number  of  conve- 
niences in  the  arrangement  of  equipment,  and  additional  desks  and 
drawer  space,  a General  Electric  refrigerator  has  been  installed. 
Two  microscope  cupboards  have  been  added. 

Office  Changes 

The  office  in  the  basement  of  the  Walcott  House,  formerly 
used  by  the  Supervisor  and  instructors,  is  now  the  secretary’s 
office.  The  Supervisor  has  an  office  on  the  first  floor  of  Walcott 
House  near  the  guest  room.  An  additional  office  has  been  put  in  the 
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rear  of  the  Walcott  House  class  room  for  the  Science  Instructor 
and  Second  Assistant. 

Two  additional  files  have  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
structors, for  mimeographed  sheets  and  the  instructor’s  teaching 
material.  Two  desks  for  the  additional  offices  have  also  been 
secured. 

Nurses  Reference  Library 

The  pictures  in  the  library  have  been  changed ; one  which  has 
been  placed  there  is  a splendid  picture  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
One  hundred  and  ten  new  books  have  been  added,  and  one  of  the 
closets  in  the  Nurses  Reference  Library  is  being  used  for  a book 
stack,  shelves  having  been  put  in  for  this  purpose.  The  bound 
copies  of  The  Quarterly  have  been  placed  in  the  library.  An  addi- 
tional set  of  bookshelves  has  been  added.  One  bookcase  is  being 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  storing  old  or  rare  copies  of  books  which 
our  staff  and  alumnae  may  wish  to  contribute. 

Changes  in  Affiliations 

Affiliation  for  the  men  nurses  from  McLean  Hospital  will 
begin  October  1 when  1 1 students  come  to  us.  In  addition  to  these, 
all  the  second-year  students  from  McLean  Hospital,  both  men  and 
women,  will  affiliate  here  beginning  at  this  time. 

The  number  of  students  sent  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  to  McLean  for  the  psychiatry  affiliation  has  been  increased 
from  four  to  ten  every  three  months,  making  a total  of  thirty  stu- 
dents each  year  who  will  receive  the  affiliation  in  psychiatry. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Presby- 
terian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 


To  the  New  Class 

School  days  are  here  again.  Busy  days ! Happy  days ! Im- 
portant days ! New  doors  will  be  opening  for  the  mind,  new  ex- 
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periences  for  the  heart,  new  visions  for  the  soul.  Habits  will  be 
formed  and  talents  unearthed.  That  is  why  these  days  are  so  im- 
portant. Alas,  that  so  many  do  not  realize  until  it  is  all  over ! They 
let  slip  by  their  golden  opportunity. 

But  our  Headmasters  and  our  College  Presidents  know  what 
it  is  all  about.  Here  is  the  way  the  Headmaster  of  one  great  school 
has  described  it  in  a letter  sent  to  one  of  our  own  boys, — a letter  so 
full  of  understanding  and  insight,  so  rich  in  wise  counsel  and  good 
advice  that  it  should  become  the  possession  of  the  many,  and  I take 
delight  in  passing  it  on  : 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  entering  our  school  this  fall 
as  a new  boy,  I want  to  send  you  this  personal  message : 

Your  name : that  will  mean  little  at  first — probably  nothing. 
But  later  on  your  deeds,  habits  and  talents  will  give  that  name  a 
meaning,  which  will  be  written  indelibly  in  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  memories  of  your  schoolmates,  masters  and  friends. 

Where  you  live  will  be  a city  street  and  number  at  first. 
But  later  it  will  mean  the  kind  of  a temple  your  body  and  mind  may 
prove  to  be.  That  is  where  you  live  day  by  day,  whether  you  are  at 
home,  or  at  school, — and  always  in  life. 

Where  are  you  going?  You  may  not  know  the  answer,  but 
presently,  in  a few  months,  it  will  be  quite  clear  to  most  of  us  where 
your  ship  is  headed.  It  will  be  well  known  the  direction  you  take  by 
the  things  you  do  and  think  and  want,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
you  go  about  it  all. 

So,  after  all,  what  you  are  is  essential — not  what  your  father’s 
name  is  nor  the  amount  of  money  he  may  possess — yours  to  choose 
a name  for  yourself  ; yours  to  build  a house ; yours  to  decide  which 
way  you  shall  go. 

Think  of  the  school  as  your  school.  It  is  what  you  make  it  any- 
way. Give  to  us  freely  of  yourself,  and  in  the  measure  that  you 
give,  so  also  shall  you  receive.” 

From  The  Messenger,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Student  Page 

Editor-in-chief,  Lois  Beech  Associate  Editor,  Thelma  Ingles 

Graduations 

The  first  graduations  of  the  September  class  o(f  1934  were  cele- 
brated exactly  three  years  from  the  entrance  date  of  the  class — 
September  9,  only  four  finished  on  time.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  every  member  of  the  class  turned  out  in  a body 
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on  the  momentous  occasion.  Such  enthusiasm  and  class  spirit  as 
was  displayed  Sunday,  September  9,  in  the  dining-room,  has  not 
been  equalled  for  a number  of  years.  Approximately  two  dozen 
songs  were  sung,  including  four  improvised  right  there,  one  for 
each  of  the  graduates.  The  four  chocolate  cakes  provided  every- 
body with  a good-sized  piece.  Everyone  lined  up  at  the  door  to 
clap  out  the  four  lucky  girls, — Nancy  Forbes,  Elna  Harling,  Sue 
Lynch,  and  Mary  Driscoll, — and  escorted  them  tearfully  down  to 
the  brick  corridor.  In  spite  of  the  sentiment  shown  at  the  break- 
ing-up o»f  the  class,  everybody  wished  the  new  M.  G.  M.  graduates 
good  luck.  We’ve  had  some  happy  times  together  and  founded 
fine  and  lasting  friendships. 

With  the  same  breath  in  which  we  bid  a fond  farewell  to  the 
September  class  of  1934,  may  we  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  the 
September  class  of  1937.  May  they  enjoy  their  three  years  at 
M.  G.  H.  as  much  as  we  have. 

— Lois  Beech. 

Note : It  is  the  custom  nowadays  for  each  graduate  to  have  an  informal 
party  in  the  dining  room  at  lunch  time  just  after  Miss  Johnson  has  given  the 
graduate  her  pin  and  diploma. 

Tennis 

The  Singles  Tournament  was  played  in  June  with  twenty-two 
contestants.  Miss  Lillian  Stelfox,  Feb.  ’36,  won  the  finals  from 
the  runner-up,  Miss  Louise  Meade,  Feb.  ’37. 

The  Doubles  Tournament,  played  in  August,  was  won  by  the 
Misses  Eva  Belcher  and  Julienne  English,  Sept.  ’34,  who  were  also 
last  year’s  champions.  The  runners-up  were  the  Misses  Lillian 
Fletcher,  Sept.  ’35,  and  Lillian  Stelfox,  Feb.  ’36. 

The  students  have  scheduled  matches  with  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham, McLean,  and  Newton  Hospitals,  to  be  played  this  fall. 

Tea 

On  Wednesday,  September  5th,  the  Ladies  Visiting  Commit- 
tee and  the  Training  School  Committee  gave  a tea  for  the  new 
Preliminary  class. 

Excursion 

On  Saturday,  September  8th,  Miss  Roberts  took  ten  new  stu- 
dents to  the  Peabody  Museum  to  see  the  glass  flowers.  This  is 
the  first  of  five  sightseeing  trips  around  Boston. 

Picnic 

This  year  a picnic  to  Devereaux  Beach  in  Marblehead  took 
the  place  of  the  Prob  Party.  Sixty-seven  Big  and  Little  Sisters 
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went  in  two  special  busses  on  Sunday  afternoon,  September  9th. 
Swimming,  baseball,  and  a picnic  supper  were  the  events  of  the 
afternoon.  The  lunch  was  put  up  by  three  of  the  student  assis- 
tants, the  Misses  Wagner,  Roberts,  and  Bailey.  The  outing  was 
voted  a huge  success  by  all  who  went. 

Renovation 

Thayer  Living  Room  has  been  done  over ! We  are  now  very 
dressed  up  with  two  lovely  new  rugs  on  the  floor,  new  lamp-shades, 
and  newly  upholstered  davenport  and  chairs.  It  is  now  a com- 
fortable, cheery,  home-like  room, — so  much  better  than  its  drab 
predecessor.  In,  the  evenings  now  one  may  see  eight  or  ten  girls 
sitting  in  comfortable  chairs,  with  soft  lights  and  the  radio  going. 
These  girls  all  have  their  knitting  or  sewing,  by  the  way. 

This  improvement  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students  and 
we  wish  to  offer  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  our  benefactors. 


News 

Miss  Thyra  Petterson  from  the  Lazaretto  Hospital  in  Holm- 
stad,  Sweden,  has  been  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
since  the  15th  of  July.  She  is  here  as  a fellow  of  the  Swedish- 
American  Foundation  to  study  the  American  Hospitals,  especially 
the  administration  of  the  operating  room,  the  methods  in  the  op- 
erating room  and  the  surgeons’  technics.  Before  coming  here, 
she  spent  some  months  in  the  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Miss  Petterson  is  a graduate  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
School,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  Pneumothorax  Clinic  in  the  Out  Patient  Department  be- 
gan operation  on  Friday,  Sept.  7,  1934.  The  charges  for  this 
clinic  are  fifty  cents  for  admission  and  one  dollar  for  the  pneumo- 
thorax refill.  All  patients  will  have  their  appointments  made 
through  the  Pulmonary  Clinic. 

The  course  for  orderlies  will  be  discontinued  on  October  15th, 
1934,  when  the  male  nurse's  from  McLean  begin  their  affiliation. 

Mademoiselle  Marie — Luce  Lassimonne  is  spending  three 
months  at  the  Massachusetts  General,  observing  our  administra- 
tion and  methods.  She  is  to  be  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
new  Foch  Hospital  in  Paris,  France. 
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We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Jane  F.  Riley,  1888,  has  been 
laid  lip  with  fractured  ribs  resulting  from  a fall  on  July  1st.  Miss 
Riley’s  address  is  1 10  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Louise  Holmes  Copp  (1924)  writes  that  her  husband, 
Dr.  Copp,  has  recovered  from  his  long  illness  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant their  taking  a home  at  La  Jolla,  California  (Box  403)  in  the 
expectancy  of  Dr.  Copp  resuming  his  post  as  Assistant  Medical 
Director  of  the  Scripps  Metabolic  Clinic  there. 

Anna  Shaheen  (1922)  has  been  appointed  Educational  Di- 
rector at  the  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marjorie  Johnson  (1929)  begins  this  fall  as  part  time  Science 
Instructor  at  Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  Foster  (1933)  is  the  Instructor  in  Nursing  Technics  at 
McLean  Hospital,  Waverley,  Massachusetts. 

Elsie  Floyd  (1923)  received  her  B.  S.  degree  from  Teacher’s 
College,  Columbia  University,  this  past  June. 

Ruth  Newcomb  (1922)  from  Falmouth,  visited  the  hospital 
recently. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Fulcher  (Miriam  E.  Kalb,  1922)  has  been  a 
guest  of  Miss  Gertrude  Bugbee  (1920)  this  summer  in  Danvers. 

Mrs.  James  Weaver  (Katherine  Beckford,  1922)  was  on 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  September. 

Dorothy  Leavitt  (1925)  took  a four  months  leave  of  absence 
from  Westfield  State  Sanatorium  this  summer,  to  go  as  a volun- 
teer, with  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell’s  Mission.  Miss  Leavitt  was 
stationed  at  St.  Mary’s  River  Hospital,  Labrador. 

Katherine  Faville  (1921)  is  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Western  Reserve. 

Eileen  Young  (1920)  has  become  the  Educational  Director 
at  Nassau  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Mineola,  Long  Island. 

Abbie  Twomey  (1925)  recently  resigned  from  Grace  Hospi- 
tal, New  Haven,  Conn.  She  is  now  Obstetrical  Supervisor  at  the 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Grace  T.  Shattuck  (1933)  is  temporarily  with  the  U.  N.  A.  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  Her  new  address  is  82  Noel  St.,  care  of  J. 
Cushman. 
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Mrs.  Roy  Puddington  (Emiline  Forester,  1930)  writes  that 
she  has  a “fine  eight  months  old  son  who  is  a real  husky  and  the 
picture  of  health.”  She  resides  at  369  Rogers  Ave.,  North  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Schoen  (1926)  is  taking  a post-graduate  course  at 
Lobenstine  Clinic,  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Mid- 
wifery, Inc.,  1 East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Irene  Willard  (1927)  is  filling  in  as  supervisor  at  the  Mary 
McClellan  Hospital  in  Cambridge,  New  York.  She  is  replacing 
Miss  Olive  Ancill  (1925)  who  has  a scholarship  ;for  work  at 
Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University. 

Helen  Latham  (1931)  is  spending  the  academic  year  1934- 
1935  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia.  Claire  Favreau  (1925) 
has  also  returned  for  another  year’s  work. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Fuerbringer  (Faith  L.  Dobbie — 1910)  is  now  as- 
sistant to  the  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Robert  Brigham  Hos- 
pital. 

The  Training  School  would  like  to  thank  Anna  Griffin  (1910) 
of  Baker  Memorial;  Mrs.  D.  Burt  Straight  (Ruth  Stickney — 
1922)  of  Keeseville,  New  York;  Mrs.  Guy  Gagner  (Sylvia  Fay — 
1917)  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Adeline  Chase  (1922)  for  the  Jour- 
nals which  they  so  kindly  sent  in.  This  has  meant  that  we  have 
completed  several  years  and  bound  the  copies  for  these  years  for 
the  Nurses’  Reference  Library. 

Ruth  Towne  (1931)  who  is  at  Rutland  Hospital,  Massachu- 
setts, spent  five  days  at  her  home  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  She 
is  making  very  fine  progress. 

Mrs.  Louise  White,  (nee  Young — 1930)  and  daughter 
Johanne,  spent  a pleasant  vacation  with  Mrs.  White’s  parents  in 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Gertrude  Foster  (1929)  is  at  the  Reception  Hospital,  Saranac, 
New  York. 

Claire  Favreau  (1925)  spent  a part  of  her  vacation  at  “The 
Bonnie  Brig,”  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

Nina  (Simpson)  Henderson  (1910)  writes:  You  will  be  hav- 
ing your  Alumnae  meeting  in  just  a few  weeks — wouldn’t  I like  to 
be  there  and  say  “hello”  to  everybody. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Scovel  says,  “The  June  Quarterly  was  read 
from  cover  to  cover — it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  M.  G.  H.” 

Edith  Holway  (1931)  Assistant  to  Miss  Abbott  in  practical 
nursing,  attended  summer  session  at  Simmons  College. 

Alice  Gustafson  (1933) — Instructor  in  practical  nursing  at 
Holyoke  Hospital,  attended  the  summer  session  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Mary  May  Pickering  (1916)  former  Professor  otf  Nursing 
Education  at  the  University  of  California,  sailed  for  England 
February  first. 

In  a letter  she  tells  Miss  Parsons  that  she  is  now  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Barker,  living  at  40  Gloucester  Terrace,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  — 2, 
London,  England. 

She  and  her  husband  were  having  a month’s  holiday  in  South 
Wales  by  the  sea.  She  says: 

Our  cottage  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs  and  we  walk  for 
a couple  of  hours  every  day.  It’s  really  glorious  here.  In  the 
month  we’ve  had  very  hot  calm  weather,  rain,  high  winds,  fog  and 
cold — and  of  course  a full  moon. 

The  site  is  a peninsula  owned  by  a titled  lady  who  lives  near 
in  her  castle  and  she  is  rigorous  in  keeping  “tourists”  and  the 
tourist  atmosphere  away.  It  is  like  some  of  Southern  France 
without  the  many  people. 

I am  sure  that  all  of  Miss  Pickering’s  many  friends  will  wish 
her  and  her  fortunate  husband  every  happiness  and  success  that  life 
has  to  offer. 

Florence  B.  Illidge  (1911)  visited  Mary  M.  Rogers  at  Kirk- 
wood, Pa.,  during  September. 

Mary  M.  Rogers  (1912)  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Mission  Hospital  Fatetipur,  United  Provinces  of  India, 
on  a year’s  furlough.  We  welcome  her  back  to  her  native  land  and 
hope  for  her,  the  rest  which  she  must  need. 

Miss  Filomena  Di  Cicco,  1922,  is  a patient  at  the  Channing 
Home,  Pilgrim  Road,  Boston.  She  appreciates  the  pleasant  visit 
and  friendly  letters  she  receives.  We  hope  she  will  be  with  us  in 
the  meetings  soon. 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Paine  (Dorothy  Turner,  1927)  spent  the 
summer  months  with  her  parents  in  Melrose.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paine 
returned  to  Minneapolis  in  September. 
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Miss  Mertie  Nell  Kinney,  1902,  Weymouth,  spent  a few  weeks 
in  Melrose  the  guest  of  her  cousin  Mrs.  Mabel  Wilder. 

Mrs.  J.  Norman  Hopkins  (Ethel  H.  Twitched,  1892)  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a most  interesting  six  weeks’  trip  to  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Murray  (Ida  L.  Chesley,  1892)  are 
taking  an  auto  trip  through  the  White  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Lena  Whipple,  1893,  returned  to  Daytona  Beach,  Flori- 
da, October  1,  after  spending  the  summer  months  at  her  home  in 
Townsend  Harbor,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Whipple  accommodates  some  paying  guests  at  each 
place.  The  quiet  refinement  of  her  home  makes  it  an  attractive 
place  for  nurses  to  rest.  Her  guest  book  showed  the  names  of  Miss 
Esther  Dart,  Mrs.  Albert  Murray  an^  Mrs.  J.  C.  Juthe  (Josephine 
Scholey,  1892). 

Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Sullivan,  1913,  has  been  appointed  on  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  o,f  Registration  of  Nurses  as  Educa- 
tional Director  of  the  Nursing  Schools  of  Massachusetts  and  will 
in  this  capacity  supervise  them.  The  Quarterly  Record  tenders 
to  Miss  Sullivan  congratulations  and  good  wishes  in  this  hew  work. 

A new  curriculum  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses  is  about  to  be  published. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Carstensen,  1905,  enjoyed  a fine  trip  to  Alaska 
and  California,  sailing  from  Boston  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Some  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae  who  attended 
the  American  Hospital  Association  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember were : Amy  Birge,  Melissa  J.  Cook,  Miriam  Curtis,  Edna 
Harrison  Jones,  Elizabeth  I.  Hansen,  Frances  Ladd,  Frances  West 
and  Bertha  L.  Wheeler. 

Miss  Esther  Dart,  1891,  spent  the  month  of  July  at  Townsend 
Harbor,  Mass.,  and  August  visiting  her  brother  in  northern  New 
York. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Beattie,  1893,  is  having  a rest  in  her  home  at 
delightful  Summerside,  P.  E.  I.  For  the  past  four  years  she  has 
taken  courses  at  the  Boston  University  in  Literature  and  Religious 
Education,  including  Art  in  both,  with  which  she  is  more  or  less 
familiar,  especially  in  Religious  Art,  having  seen  quite  a number 
of  originals  when  traveling  in  Europe. 
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Marriages 

Varley-Kennelly.  Mary  Patricia  Varley  (1927)  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Martin  Kennedy  on  June  18,  1934,  at  Hartsdale,  New  York. 

Brown-Bell.  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Brown  (1926)  to  Mr.  Harry 
Heartz  Bell  on  June  9,  1934  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Caldwell-Parrish.  Catherine  Louise  Caldwell  (1929)  to  Mr. 
Carl  George  Parrish  on  June  14,  1934  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parrish  will  be  at  home  after  October  1st  at  Aurora-on-Caya- 
ga,  New  York. 

Tompkins-Hamilton.  Ella  Marie  Tompkins  (1908)  to  Dr. 
David  W.  Hamilton,  on  Sept.  4,  1934  in  the  Appleton  Chapel  of 
the  Harvard  Memorial  Church.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  will  be  at 
home  after  the  first  day  of  October  at  506  Maiden  Lane,  Pullman, 
Washington,  where  Dr.  Hamilton  is  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
State  College. 

Schuyler-Howard.  Katherine  Schuyler  (1927)  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Henry  Poett  Howard,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  12,  1934  at  San  Mateo,  Califor- 
nia. 


Snider-Barker.  Neva  Snider  (1930)  to  Mr.  Edward  Barker 
on  Aug.  18,  1934  at  Springfield,  Mass.  After  October  1st  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barker  will  live  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Clarke-Ernst.  Katherine  Anna  Clarke  (1929)  to  Mr.  Richard 
Ernst  on  June  24,  1934  at  North  Cohassett,  Massachusetts. 

Higgins-Ryder.  Katherine  Keene  Higgins  (1929)  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  Esterbrook  Ryder  on  August  11,  1934  at  Marstons  Mills, 
Mass. 

Miss  Marion  Gile  ’24  and  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Kant  were  married 
August  11,  1934  at  New  York  City.  They  are  now  residing  in 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Miss  Agnes  Elina  Jacobson  (1920)  and  Mr.  Oscar  Julian 
Tapper  were  married  March  18,  1934  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

Pickering-Barker.  Miss  Mary  May  Pickering  T6  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  Barker  now  living  in  London,  England. 

Hathaway-Fundus.  On  July  11,  1934  at  St.  Andrews  Church, 
Livingstone,  Montana,  Elizabeth  Bullock  Hathaway  ’18  and  Dan 
Fundus.  At  home — Big  Timber,  Montana. 
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Births 


On  January  26,  1934  at  the  Richardson  House,  a son,  Daniel 
Joseph,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Fitzpatrick  (Margaret  E.  Kirby, 
1924). 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Palmer  (Edith  Morse,  1928)  a son, 
Charles  Cobb,  at  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital,  Aug.  21,  1934. 

On  August  21,  1934  at  the  Boston  Lying  In  Hospital,  a son 
Richard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  (Marguerite  Thomas,  ’27). 


Where  to  Write 

1.  Send  letters  for  publication  of  marriages,  births,  engage- 
ments, news,  queries  as  to  addresses,  etc.,  to,  Melissa  J.  Cook,  Mel- 
rose Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 

2.  Change  of  address  to,  Walborg  L.  Peterson,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Annual  dues  with  change  of  address  to,  Annie  C.  Carsten- 
sen,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Send  obituary  notices  to,  Helen  M.  Everett,  24  Universi- 
ty Road,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

5.  Send  Sick  Relief  dues  to,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High 
Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Send  donations  for  the  Endowment  Fund  to,  Alice  Maude 
Townsend,  39  St.  Marys  Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

7.  For  the  Loan  Fund,  to  Marjorie  Stimson,  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Editorial 

aUttf)  Sincere  for  a 2|appp  hopeful  Cfmstmas 

We  are  back  again  at  the 
threshold  of  a neu>  Christmas.  One 
can  almost  feel  the  rapture  of  its 
beautiful  spirit,  its  happy  carols, 
joy,  friendship  and  hope 


MRS.  PAULINE  REVERE  THAYER 

In  Memoriam 
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Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  in  Her  Relationship  to  the 


As  Remembered  by  Sally  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  School 

Twenty-five  years  ago  when  I was  a pupil  nurse  in  this  school, 
I came  down  the  west  stairs  of  the  Thayer  one  noon  and  walked 
along  the  main  floor  corridor  on  my  way  out  and  over  to  the 
dining  room.  At  the  same  time  a tall,  handsome  woman  of  dis- 
tinguished bearing  came  out  of  the  Thayer  Sitting  Room,  walked 
toward  me,  turned,  and  left  by  the  central  door.  I followed  along 
behind  her,  admiring  her  regal  bearing  and  to  this  day  I remember 
that  I thought  she  looked  as  I should  expect  a queen,  to  look. 

From  some  one  I learned  that  this  person  of  striking  appear- 
ance was  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer.  I also  learned  that  our  nurses’ 
home  was  named  for  her  husband,  and  I was  of  the  opinion  that 
Mrs.  Thayer  was  in  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it. 
Now  I know  that  she  was  attending  a meeting  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  She 
had  left  the  meeting  before  it  was  over  and  was  probably  on  her 
way  to  attend  a meeting  of  some  one  of  the  other  many  organiza- 
tions in  which  she  was  interested. 

Soon  after,  the  formal  graduation  exercises  came  and  we  all 
attended  them.  Here  we  saw  several  men  and  women  whom  none 
of  us  seemed  to  know.  We  did  know  that  hospitals  had  trustees 
and  we  believed  that  the  men  were  probably  trustees.  But  who 
were  these  women?  During  those  first  months  we  as  students 
had  heard  nothing  about  Training  School  Committees  and  we 
could  not  account  for  the  presence  of  those  ladies.  In  fact,  we 
wondered  just  why  they  did  attend  when  room  wks  at  such  a 
premium.  When  I recognized  Mrs.  Thayer  among  the  group 
I felt  quite  well  informed  and  explained  to  my  classmates  that 
her  husband  was  a trustee  and  that  the  nurses’  home  was  named 
for  him.  This  explained  her  presence. 

The  day  came  when  I finished  the  course  and  was  given  the 
school  diploma  and  pin.  Somewhere  along  the  way  I heard  about 
the  personnel  and  functions  of  the  Training  School  Committee 
and  I found  Mrs.  Thayer  was  a member  of  that  committee.  When 
the  superintendent  of  nurses  gave  me  the  pin  she  said,  “Mrs. 
Thayer  gives  these  pins  to  the  graduates.”  This  impressed  me 
as  being  a very  generous  thing  for  her  to  do.  . I wonder  how  many 
of  my  class  ever  thanked  her.  I know  that  I did  not  until  years 
later.  That  we  did  not  thank  her  was  not  due  to  our  lack  of 
appreciation  or  to  our  lack  of  courtesy,  but  rather  to:  our  lack  of 
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any  sense  of  personal  relationship  to  the  members  of  the  Training 
School  Committee.  Today,  students  know  more  about  school  or- 
ganizations than  they  did  then.  They  have  a keener  realization 
of  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 

During  the  first  years  that  followed  my  graduation  in  1910, 
I was  near  enough  to  the  school  to  attend  the  graduation  exercises 
and  other  functions  of  the  hospital.  I met  Mrs.  Thayer  from  time 
to  time  and  was  always  impressed  by  her  keen  interest  in  the 
school.  I liked  her  direct  manner  of  approach  to  the  subjects 
discussed.  I was  impressed  by  her  rare  social  grace.  Meanwhile, 
I had  discovered  yet  more  about  the  functions  of  training  school 
committees.  I had  also  learned  about  Mrs.  Thayer’s  prominent 
place  in  the  community  and  I was  glad  that  she  was  so  closely 
identified  with  my  hospital  and  school.  In  some  way,  even  then, 
I knew  that  she  made  a valued  contribution  to  those  organizations 
with  which  she  was  associated.  Even  as  a young  graduate  I had 
a personal  sense  of  ownership  whenever  I heard  or  read  about 
Mrs.  Thayer. 

One  day  soon  after  graduation  while  walking  through  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  I came  upon  a portrait  of  Mrs. 
Thayer.  I think  it  had  been  lent  as  a part  of  some  artist’s  per- 
sonal exhibit.  The  portrait  was  not  only  a thing  of  beauty  in 
itself,  but  it  was  also  a vivid  portrayal  of  strength  of  character 
through  face  and  bearing.  I remember  especially  that  as  I stood 
and  looked  at  it  I experienced  a sense  of  pride  of  possession.  The 
person  it  portrayed  belonged  to  my  then  small  domain : to  my 
hospital  and  to  my  school. 

In  1917  I left  Boston  to  go  to  the  Albany  Hospital.  Immedi- 
ately the  Great  War  was  upon  us.  Dr.  Washburn,  Miss  Parsons,  and 
Miss  Hall  were  of!  to  Europe.  We,  too,  in  Albany  Hospital  sent 
off  our  Base  Hospital.  Those  were  busy  years  and  my  contact 
with  my  home  hospital  and  school  were  infrequent  and  brief.  But 
I read  with  eager  interest  any  news  of  Boston  and  during  those 
years  I often  saw  Mrs.  Thayer’s  name.  I realized  more  and  more 
the  extent  of  her  contribution  to  the  social,  political,  and  philan- 
thropic world  in  which  she  lived. 

In  1918  the  War  was  over  and  early  in  the  next  year  Dr. 
Washburn,  Miss  Parsons,  and  Miss  Hall  came  home.  Soon  after 
her  return,  Miss  Parsons  made  a tour  of  visits  to  schools  of 
nursing,  many  of  which  were  administered  by  graduates  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School.  She  visited  me  in  Albany 
and  we  talked  long  about  the  policies  and  practices  and  problems 
of  training  schools  for  nurses.  One  of  our  subjects  was  the 
Training  School  Committee.  We  had  no  such  committee  at  the 
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Albany  Hospital.  Miss  Parsons  told  me  about  ours  here,  of  its 
value  and  of  its  personnel.  And  she  particularly  explained  to  me 
the  relationships  of  our  committee  to  the  hospital  trustees.  She 
told  me  how  valuable  it  was  to  the  school  to  have  Mrs.  Thayer 
who  held  the  dual  position  of  hospital  trustee  and  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Training  School. 

Soon  after  when  Miss  Parsons  was  back  at  this  school,  in  May 
1920,  I received  a letter  from  Dr.  Washburn  in  which  I read, 
“You  have  perhaps  heard  that  Miss  Parsons  has  resigned  from 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  this  training  school  for  nurses. 
My  inclination  is  to  nominate  you  for  the  position,  if  you  are 
willing.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  down  here  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  me,  and  meet  some  of  the  trustees  and  ladies 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Training  School.”  A week 
later  I came  for  the  interview.  Mrs.  Thayer  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  who'  came  to  see  me.  I thought  at 
the  time  that  the  reason  for  my  lack  of  self-consciousness  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  appointment  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
I was  then  holding  a position  which  challenged  any  ability  I might 
have.  Now  I know  that  my  lack  of  self-consciousness  was  in  no 
small  part  due  to  Mrs.  Thayer’s  friendly  attitude  and  gracious 
manner  during  an  interview  that  might  have  been  a very  trying 
one  for  me. 

On  September  first  of  that  year,  1920,  I came  to  the  school 
to  be  with  Miss  Parsons  for  a month  before  taking  over  the 
responsibility  of  its  administration.  Miss  Parsons  left  on  the 
last  day  of  September  and  the  first  Monday  in  October  brought 
the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  express  here  my  emotions  as  I walked  from 
my  office  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  that  committee. 
Mrs.  Thayer  was  the  presiding  officer.  She  saw  me  coming 
through  the  entrance  hall.  She  did  not  wait  for  me  to  enter  the 
room  and  face  the  group.  Instead  she  left  the  group  and  came 
forward  to  shake  my  hand.  She  set  the  tone  of  friendliness 
that  pervaded  that  meeting.  There  was  no  attitude  of  scrutinizing 
appraisal  of  the  new  superintendent.  Instead  there  was  an  attitude 
of  welcoming  an  alumna  home  again. 

On  that  day  in  October,  1920,  began  between  Mrs.  Thayer 
and  me  a relationship  not  only  an  official  one,  but  a very  friendly 
one, — a relationship  that  continued  until  her  death  almost  exactly 
fourteen  years  later.  From  this  relationship  I learned  to  know 
something  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a woman  of  large  affairs.  I 
observed  not  only  evidences  of  the  satisfactions  that  often  came 
from  those  many  interests,  but  also  evidences  of  fatigue  that  some- 
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times  came  as  the  result  of  the  demands  of  those  many  interests. 

For  a continuous  period  of  over  forty-seven  years,  nearly 
half  a century,  Mrs.  Thayer  has  served  this  hospital  in  one  capac- 
ity or  another.  As  Pauline  Revere  she  received  her  first  appoint- 
ment in  1887  to  the  Ladies  Visiting  Committee,  a hospital  com- 
mittee whose  members  visit  the  patients.  During  that  year  she 
married  Mr.  Thayer.  In  1893  she  was  also  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
which,  in  1896,  became  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School.  That  Board  of  Directors  then  went  out  of 
existence.  In  December  of  1899  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  voted 
to  invite  a certain  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  form  a 
committee  which  should  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Trustees  Committee  of  the  Training  School.  Mrs.  Thayer  was 
invited  to  become  a member  of  that  committee  and  accepted  the 
invitation.  In  1916  Governor  McCall  appointed  her  a trustee 
of  the  hospital  and  in  May  of  the  next  year  the  trustees  voted 
her  not  only  a member,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Trustees  Com- 
mittee of  the  Training  School.  She  also  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  entire  advisory  committee,  including  the  representatives  from 
the  medical  staff  and  the  ladies  of  the  group.  This  position  Mrs. 
Thayer  held  until  the  time  of  her  death,  September  30,  1934. 

While  it  is  common  practice  to  place  one  or  more  trustees 
upon  the  Training  School  Committee,  rarely  is  the  trustee  a woman 
and  even  more  rarely  does  that  trustee  possess  the  interest,  sym- 
pathy, and  understanding  of  school  affairs  that  Mrs.  Thayer  had. 
Any  progress  the  school  has  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  is 
to  a large  degree  due  to  Mrs.  Thayer’s  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  school  and  to  her  convincing  interpretation  of  those 
needs  to  the  hospital  trustees.  They  looked  to  her  for  informa- 
tion and  advice  regarding  those  matters  that  pertained  to  the 
school.  They  respected  her  opinions  and  judgments  and  acted 
upon  her  recommendations. 

For  fourteen  years  I myself  have  seen  Mrs.  Thayer  preside 
over  those  meetings  of  that  advisory  committee  comprised  of 
trustees,  members  of  the  medical  staff,  ladies  representing  the 
community,  the  hospital  director,  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 
She  had  a sense  of  pride  in  the  school  and  while  she  welcomed 
any  committee  member’s  expression  of  appreciation  of  its  work, 
she  urged  the  members  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  discuss  any  policy 
or  practice  of  the  school  about  which  they  were  not  entirely 
satisfied.  She  was  an  impartial,  tactful,  and  experienced  presiding 
officer.  When  she  guided  the  discussion,  there  came  about  a more 
sympathetic  understanding,  even  though  the  topic  were  a contro- 
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versial  one.  In  these  committee  meetings,  under  Mrs.  Thayer’s 
expert  guidance,  some  of  the  sixty-year-old  conflicts  between  nurs- 
ing education  and  nursing  service  were  removed  of  much  of  their 
sting. 

Helpful  to  me  as  Mrs.  Thayer  was  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  these  various  meetings,  or  even  greater  helpfulness  came  from 
the  personal  conferences  I had  with  her.  Because  of  her  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  her  comprehensive  understanding,  and  her 
vast  experience  in  dealing  with  people,  she  could  not  only  see  the 
many  issues  involved  in  the  problems  to  be  solved,  but  she  could 
also  see  the  far  reaching  results  of  the  proposed  solutions. 

As  long  as  memory  of  my  years  as  principal  of  this  school 
lasts,  I shall  remember  Mrs.  Thayer  as  she  looked  when  she 
came  through  my  office  door  again  and  again  to  ask,  “Is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?”,  or,  “Can  I do  anything  for  you  ?”. 
Occasionally  she  came  in  response  to  an  especial  request  of  mine, 
perhaps  regarding  the  problem  of  some  individual  student.  While 
in  these  matters  she  zealously  guarded  the  interests  of  the  school, 
she  also  carefully  guarded  the  interests  of  the  individual. 

As  would  be  expected,  persons  sometimes  appealed  to  Mrs. 
Thayer  to  modify  some  of  my  decisions.  The  majority  of  such 
appeals  pertained  to  decisions  relative  to  the  appointments  of 
certain  applicants.  To  such  requests  she  always  replied  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  inform  herself  about  the  matter  but  that  she 
could  have  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  until  she  had  obtained 
such  information.  Mrs.  Thayer  herself  sometimes  interpreted  the 
information  which  she  obtained,  but  more  often  she  referred 
the  inquirer  back  to  me,  suggesting  that  another  talk  with  me  would 
clarify  the  reasons  for  my  decision.  Never  once  did  she  place 
me  in  an  embarrassing  position.  Only  in  part  was  this  due  to 
any  sound  judgment  which  I may  have  possessed,  but  rather  it 
was  due  to  such  skill  as  I may  have  acquired  in  the  use  of  her 
measuring  rods  for  equity  and  justice. 

The  alumnae  knew  Mrs.  Thayer  best  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  many  graduation  exercises.  Her  presence  added  dignity  and 
grace  to  these  occasions,  and  through  some  undefinable  medium, 
made  us  sense  the  high  place  this  institution  holds  in  the  respect 
of  the  community.  We  were  proud ; — proud  of  Mrs.  Thayer,  of 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  school. 

For  nearly  forty-eight  consecutive  years  Mrs.  Thayer  has 
been  associated  with  this  school ! What  a force  for  stabilization 
these  many  years  of  association  have  been!  No  alumna  living  can 
adequately  measure  the  worth  of  that  contribution.  But  every 
alumna  living  is  grateful  for  it. 
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We  shall  always  think  of  Mrs.  Thayer  as  a personage,  as 
A Great  Personage. 

From  Boston  Herald 

Boston  and  Massachusetts  politics,  charity  and  society  will 
not  be  the  same  or  so  good  without  Mrs.  Pauline  Revere  Thayer, 
who  died  Saturday.  She  could  talk  with  crowds  or  walk  with  kings 
and  remain  herself.  She  had  ample  means  for  a life  of  idle  ease, 
but  chose  to  interest  herself  in  a great  variety  of  things.  Like  the 
true  gentlewoman,  she  could  accommodate  herself  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  situation,  and  do  so  without  apparent  exertion. 
Obviously  a woman  who  could  impress  herself  for  nearly  fifty 
years  on  a community  which  has  undergone  the  great  modifications 
of  Boston  had  many  extraordinary  qualities. 

From  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Again  and  again,  in  these  days  of  purposeful  striving  for 
the  preservation  of  ideals  and  the  proving  of  their  adaptability 
to  a new  and  ever-changing  order,  we  must  halt,  momentarily,  to 
take  account  of  the  service  rendered  by  those  who  have  long  borne 
the  burden  of  a battle  which  can  never  be  lost.  And  how  often 
do  we  discover  that  one  whose  consecration  to  an  ideal  is  most 
sincere  and  constant  is  a gentlewoman  of  undaunted  courage  and 
kindness,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  give.  Such  an  unselfish  and 
foresighted  woman  was  Mrs.  Pauline  Revere  Thayer,  a descendant 
of  Paul  Revere.  A leader  in  the  circle  in  which  circumstance 
placed  her,  she  found  joy  in  leveling  social  barriers,  not  by 
lowering  high  standards,  but  by  raising  those  which  had  been 
lowered. 

Surely  it  has  been  proved  again,  as  her  accomplishments  dur- 
ing her  work  for  those  about  her  are  reviewed,  that  the  age  of 
true  nobility  is  not  in  the  past. 

From  Boston  Transcript 

Mrs.  Thayer  was  the  first,  and  only  president  of  the  Chilton 
Club  since  its  organization  in  1910,  and  was  the  leader  of  the 
social  life  of  the  city.  She  was  especially  happy  in  her  home  life, 
the  devoted  mother  of  her  three  step-daughters,  and  the  affec- 
tionate and  much  beloved  grandmother  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Thayer’s  death,  and  the  coming  of  the  war  caused  a 
great  change  in  Mrs.  Thayer’s  life.  She  immediately  plunged 
deeply  into  war  work,  became  very  influential  in  the  food  ad- 
ministration, Red  Cross  and  other  war  activities,  and  showed  great 
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executive  ability  in  everything  she  undertook.  An  easy  and  graceful 
speaker,  she  inspired  her  audiences  with  her  own  enthusiasm. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Americanization  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. How  many  people  know  that  for  fifteen  years,  Mrs.  Thayer 
kept  regular  hours  at  her  office  at  the  State  House,  and  entirely 
without  remuneration,  had  directed  the  work  of  her  department, 
frequently  at  great  personal  inconvenience?  She  was  often  to  be 
found  at  the  docks,  meeting  incoming  steamers,  and  interviewing 
arriving  immigrants.  She  became  interested  in  politics,  and  as 
Republican  national  committee  woman  from  Massachusetts  was 
the  trusted  adviser  and  confidant  of  both  President  Coolidge  and 
President  Hoover. 

Mrs.  Thayer  served  on  the  board  of  many  of  the  important 
charities  of  Boston,  and  was  always  to  be  counted  on  for  wise 
counsel  and  advice.  She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  her  collection  of  Paul  Revere  silver,  probably 
the  most  complete  to<  be  found  anywhere,  has  long  been  on  deposit 
and  exhibition  at  the  Museum.  The  charity  closest  to  her  heart 
was  undoubtedly  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  since  1887, 
when  as  a young  girl,  Miss  Pauline  Revere,  she  was  appointed  to 
the  ladies’  visiting  committee.  Her  husband  and  his  father  had 
both  been  exceedingly  valuable  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  when  Mrs.  Thayer  was  appointed  a trustee  by  Governor 
McCall  in  1916  she  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  continue  the 
family  interest  in  the  hospital.  She  became  chairman  of  the  ladies’ 
visiting  committee  and  also  of  the  committee  on  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  The  hospital  has  had  many  valuable  trustees 
but  it  has  had  few  more  valuable  than  Mrs.  Thayer.  From  her 
first  meeting  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  her  criticisms  were  always  constructive  and  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly faithful  in  attendance  often  coming  from  Lancaster  or 
Newport  for  meetings  and  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  care  and 
comfort  of  the  patients. 

The  welfare  of  the  nurses  both  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  at  McLean  was  her  especial  care,  and  each  succeeding 
class  came  to  regard  her  as  their  friend.  She  constantly  visited  both 
hospitals,  bringing  new  ideas  and  wise  suggestions  for  the  nurses’ 
comfort.  How  she  found  time  to  do  this  with  all  her  other  occupa- 
tions was  a source  of  wonder  to  her  associates,  and  to  the  staff. 
When  the  Phillips  House  was  first  suggested,  Mrs.  Thayer  did 
much  to  further  the  project,  and  later  was  equally  sure  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Baker  Memorial.  A most  generous  giver  herself  to 
all  good  causes,  she  helped  to  raise  large  sums  for  the  hospital  on 
many  occasions. 


DR.  GEORGE  HOYT  BIGELOW 
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Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow  Newly  Appointed  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Every  alumna  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is 
interested  in  the  successor  of  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  Dr.  George  Hoyt  Bigelow, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  health  leaders  in  the  country  and  for 
the  past  eight  years  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  son  of  Dr.  Enos  Bigelow  of  Framingham,,  Mas- 
sachusetts, prepared  at  St.  Mark’s  School  for  Harvard  College ; 
he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1916.  He 
has  had  a varied  and  brilliant  professional  career.  He  received 
a medical  appointment  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  while  there  joined  the  Medical  Corps  serving  in  this  country 
and  overseas.  His  interest  in  preventive  medicine  lead  him  to 
Santa  Domingo  to  study  tropical  diseases,  returning  in  1921  to 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  for  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
public  health.  He  accepted  an  appointment  as  Medical  Director  of 
Antioch  College,  Fellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  later  as  Director  of 
the  Clinic  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  York 
City. 

In  1924  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  as  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health  serving  under  Dr.  Eugene  Kelley,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health.  In  1932  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 

Upon  Dr.  Kelley’s  death  he  was  appointed  in  October,  1925, 
by  Governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
of  Massachusetts  continuing  to  hold  this  position  until  he  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
of  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  His  appointment  was 
universally  commented  by  the  medical  profession,  the  hospital 
organizations,  the  press  of  Boston  and  the  medical  press  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Boston  Transcript  in  a discriminating  editorial  paid  this 
tribute — 

“True  perspicacity  of  mind,  constant  and  conscientious  alert- 
ness to  facts  and  to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  are  the  qualities 
which  give  Dr.  Bigelow  his  rare  motive  power  as  an  exponent 
of  problems  of  public  health.  Thanks  to  the  soundness-  of  his 
thinking,  the  robust  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  he  has  led  the  people  of  this  State  steadily  forward 
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to  sane  and  constructive  views  of  matters  of  health,  shorn  of  all 
quackery  and  professional  mystery.  Against  the  many  retro- 
active forces  which  constantly  oppose  high  standards  of  sanitation 
and  preventive  medicine,  he  has  fought  a winning  battle. 

Now,  when  Dr.  Bigelow  is  called  from  the  State  House  to 
become  director  of  so  important  an  institution  as  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt  in  his  com- 
petence both  as  an  administrator  and  as  a leader  in  medical  science 
is  complete.  A director  chosen  by  the  Massachusetts  General’s 
eminent  board  of  trustees  carries  a strong  guaranty.  In  following 
Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn  in  this  position,  it  is  true  that  Dr. 
Bigelow  will  have  an  example  of  distinguished  ability  before  him 
not  easy  to  equal.  But  many  of  the  problems  of  the  times  are 
peculiarly  suited,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  particular  experience  and 
capacity  which  he  possesses.  The  Massachusetts  General,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  important  work  already  done  by  the  committee 
on  costs  of  medical  care,  is  contemplating  a survey  of  the  whole 
future  role  of  the  privately  endowed  hospital  in  medical  science.” 

Tlie  ; Boston  Herald  said — 

“As  commissioner  of  public  health,  he  was  periodically  the 
storm  centre  of  medical  controversy,  and  under  his  guidance  Mas- 
sachusetts became  one  of  the  healthiest  states  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  world*  ; 

“Araorig;  his  outstanding  accomplishments  was  the  establish- 
ment at  Tondville  of  the  state  cancer  hospital,  and  of  cancer  clinics 
throughout  the  commonwealth  for  early  diagnosis  and  immediate 
treatment  of  victims. 

‘•TjJnder  bis  direction  Massachusetts  has  made  notable  progress 
in  the  .practical,  elimination  or  control  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid 
and.  diphtheria.” 

.Upon  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  he  was  honored  with  a Testimonial  Dinner  at  the 
Copley- Plaza — approximately  five  hundred  medical  men  and  their 
wives  attended  the  dinner  at  which  time  praise  was  given  Dr. 
Bigelow  for  the  splendid  record  he  had  made  as  Health  Com- 
missioner. 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn  who  retired  as  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  told  of  the  need  of  a man  of  out- 
standing ability  and  of  his  pride  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had 
chosen  Dr.  Bigelow  to  succeed  him. 

Other  speakers  were  Brigadier-General  Daniel  Needham  who 
represented  Governor  Ely,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky,  and  Dr. 
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John  W.  Bartol.  Letters  were  read  from  Governor  Ely,  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick. 

Taking  up  his  duties  he  has  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  entire  medical  staff  and  all  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  institution. 


Health  Education  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Mary  Ella  Chayer,  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

Health  Education,  as  we  think  of  it  today,  is  of  recent  origin. 
To  be  sure,  nursing  schools  and  public  schools  have  for  years, 
even  generations,  been  interested  sporadically  in  some  aspects  of 
health ; but  the  “new  health  education  movement”  had  its  incep- 
tion during  the  World  War  when  a group  of  pediatricians  and 
social  workers  of  New  York  formed  a committee  on  “Wartime 
Problems  of  Children.”  Representatives  of  this  committee  went 
to  Washington  in  1919  to  interest  Secretary  Lane  in  their  project. 
He  saw  the  problem  as  one  of  national  rather  than  local  importance 
and  persuaded  the  committee  to  form  a national  association,  prom- 
ising the  support  and  the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  Thus  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America 
came  into  being,  later  changing  its  name  to  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  In  1922,  this  organization  held  its  first  Health 
Education  Conference1  jointly  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  three  fundamental  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Can  health  be  taught  in  schools? 

2.  Who  should  teach  health? 

3.  How  shall  health  be  taught  ? 

There  were  in  attendance  at  this  conference  physicians,  psy- 
chiatrists, dentists,  nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers,  nutri- 
tionists, physical  educationists,  biologists  and  other  scientists,  school 
administrators  and  teachers  representing  all  school  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  teacher  training.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  in  an  assembly  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
such  a diversity  of  professional  backgrounds  and  interests,  a 
common  language  must  be  built  up  before  there  could  be  any 
intelligent  discussions;  A second  handicap — that  of  lack  of  an 
understanding  of  co-relationships — was  also  apparent.  If  the  con- 
ference accomplished  but  one  thing  of  worth,  it  opened  the  eyes 
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of  each  professional  group  to  the  contribution  of  others  in  any 
program  of  health  education. 

The  first  two  questions  before  the  conference  were  answered 
positively  and  concretely.  There  was  evidence  that  health  could 
be  taught  successfully  and  that  it  was  of  such  importance  that 
the  health  instruction  program  must  reach  the  masses.  In  order 
to  bring  this  about,  health  must  be  taught  by  public  school  teachers, 
because  no  other  professional  group  was  able  to  reach  every  child 
every  day.  It  was  argued  that  since  health  was  a way  of  living, 
this  way  of  living  could  be  directed  best  by  one  who  could  teach 
healthful  living  day  by  day  through  the  daily  living  experience 
of  children.  Opponents  of  this  view  answered  that  teachers  were 
not  prepared  to  teach  health,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  live 
healthfully  themselves.  How,  then,  could  they  teach  healthful 
living  to  others?  The  proponents  replied  that  the  answer  was 
teacher  training.  And  who  should  teach  these  teachers  ? The  place 
of  the  nurse  and  the  physician,  together  with  other  professional 
groups,  was  defined  as  that  of  helping  the  teacher  to  direct  the 
healthful  living  of  her  students.  This  instruction  should  be  given 
to  teachers  in  service  and  in  the  teacher-training  institution  as 
well.  Thus,  health  education  became  the  task  of  the  teacher,  though 
yet  untrained  to  teach  health.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  against 
the  better  judgment  of  physicians  and  nurses  who  thought  that, 
because  of  their  better  preparation,  they  should  have  been  given 
a more  prominent  place  in  the  school’s  program  of  health  education. 

Are  Nurses  Prepared  for  Health  Education ? 

In  a recent  publication,  “Survey  of  Public  Health  Nursing”,* 
the  report  states  that  there  are  nearly  20,000  nurses  actively  em- 
ployed in  some  form  of  public  health  nursing;  and  of  823  nurses 
who  gave  information  about  their  preparation,  only  about  7%  have 
finished  an  accredited  public  health  nursing  course.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  over  18,000  nurses  going 
about  the  country  in  homes  and  in  schools,  teaching  the  principles 
of  healthful  living,  for  whose  success  or  failure  the  school  of 
nursing  is  largely  answerable.  How  well  nurses  are  accomplishing 
their  task  of  teaching  is  answered  at  least  in  part  by  the  Survey 
report,  which  states  that  of  all  the  major  functions  of  the  public 
health  nurse,  her  teaching  function  ranks  the  lowest  in  perform- 
ance. “It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  that  the  scores  on  teaching 
not  only  rank  lowest  of  the  four  ( functions  studied  were  approach, 
technique,  teaching  and  adequacy  of  care),  but  also  that  the  scores 
themselves  are  extremely  low.”  Nevertheless,  the  nurse  leaves  her 
school  of  nursing  with  an  understanding  of  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples  of  health  upon  which  she  can  build,  which  give  her  an 
advantage  over  lay  groups.  She  knows  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  possibilities  in  preventive  medicine  and  she  knows  ethical 
standards  and  relationships  which  should  be  established  and  safe- 
guarded. The  nurse  who  is  well  prepared  in  public  health  nursing 
and  in  teaching  has  much  to  offer  to  the  field  of  teacher  training. 
The  problem  of  the  health  education  of  teachers  is  as  yet  almost 
untouched.  The  school  of  tomorrow — yes,  the  school  of  today — 
expects  its  teachers  to  take  intelligent  care  of  their  students.  The 
nurse  is  needed  in  this  field  to  help  lend  direction  and  stability  to 
the  program.  The  school  of  nursing  is  in  a strategic  position  to 
exert  a powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of  health  educa- 
tion for  the  reason  that  its  curriculum  concerns  itself  in  its  entirety 
with  those  sciences  and  those  arts  upon  which  healthful  living  de- 
pends. This  curriculum,  therefore,  offers  a rich  field  for  building 
up  standards  of  student  health  service  and  practice  in  health  edu- 
cation. 


What  is  Health  Education  f 

Dr.  Thomas  Wood  has  defined  health  education  as  “the 
sum  of  experiences  in  school  and  elsewhere  which  favorably 
influence  habits,  attitudes  and  knowledge,  relating  to  individual, 
community  and  racial  health.”  In  spite  of  this  comprehensive 
definition,  the  average  person  thinks  of  health  education  as  a vague 
subject,  somewhat  related  to  hygiene,  which  can  be  taught  in  a 
classroom.  Healthful  living  cannot  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  facts  of  science  upon  which  health  educa- 
tion is  built  may  be  acquired  in  the  classroom  ; but  this  is  but  the 
smallest  part  of  health  education.  We  cannot  light  a World’s 
Fair  from  the  light  of  Arcturus  by  studying  astronomy  out  of  a 
book.  Classroom  study  and  discussion  must  be  so  vital  that  it 
will  lead  to  action  outside  of  the  classroom. 

One  step  further.  Healthful  living  does  not  come  about  by 
the  acquisition  of  a set  of  habits,  rigidly  practiced.  A child  may 
be  living  healthfully  because  his  parents  see  to  it.  He  may 
acquire  habits  of  healthful  living;  but,  to  the  degree  that  he  can 
understand,  his  reason  for  habit  repetition  must  be  intelligible  to 
him,  in  order  that  he  may  reconstruct  his  living  to  meet  his  changing 
needs  in  a changing  scientific  world.  Healthful  living  must  be 
achieved  consciously  and  intelligently.  In  order  to  clarify  further 
the  definition  of  health  education,  the  accompanying  schematic 
graph  is  suggested : 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Teaching  principles 
of  science 

2.  Integration  with  liv- 
ing 

3.  Guidance  in  living 

A study  of  the  above  scheme  suggests  three  aspects  of  health 
which  must  articulate  at  every  point.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  between  the  old  hygiene  and  the  new  health  education. 
A course  called  health  education  or  hygiene,  taught  in  the  class- 
room, which  is  not  based  upon  the  health  appraisal  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  upon  elements  in  health  practice,  is  not  rightly  named 
health  education.  It  is  the  old  ineffectual  hygiene  which  has  not 
proved  its  worth. 

Healthful  School  Living 

Time  will  not  permit  a complete  analysis  of  the  content  of 
health  education.  Each  subheading  deserves  an  article  the  length 
of  this  entire  discussion.  Only  a few  of  the  basic  principles  can 
be  mentioned  here.  Two  standards  of  administration  of  the  health 
program  are  essential  to  success : 

1.  The  direction  of  the  school  health  program  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  administrator  of  the  school  of 
nursing. 

2.  The  administrator  directly  responsible  for  the  health 
program  should  be  an  educator  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  values  of  med- 
ical health  service  and  health  education. 

The  administrator  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  a complete  health  program,  in  order  that  she  may  set  in  motion 
the  administrative  machinery  which  will  make  possible  that  articula- 
tion at  every  point,  above  mentioned. 

The  first  point  of  departure  must  be  the  school  environment, 
with  all  that  this  entails.  Healthful  living  can  become  a fact  only 
in  an  environment  which  makes  healthful  living  possible — an  en- 
vironment which  promises  a maximum  of  efficiency  with  a min- 
imum of  physical  strain;  a reasonable  margin  of  safety  and  pro- 
tection from  infection ; an  atmosphere  which  will  help  students 
meet  healthfully  those  mental  and- emotional  stresses  and  strains 
which  are  inherent  in  the  profession.  The  program  organization 
must  be  such  that  every  student  may  live  a well-rounded  existence, 
including  a reasonable  balance  between  work  that  is  creative  and 
satisfying,  study  that  is  inspirational  and  cultural,  play  that  is 


HEALTHFUL  SCHOOL  LIVING 

1.  Environment 

2.  Organization 

3.  Relationships 


HEALTH  SER.VICE 

1.  Appraisal 

2.  Remedial 

3.  Protective 
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recreative,  and  rest  that  is  recuperative.  Education  must  be  so 
effective  in  these  respects  that  the  student  will  strive  to  maintain 
this  balance,  both  for  herself  and  for  those  whom  she  teaches, 
throughout  her  school  life  and  after  she  has  left  the  ordered 
existence  of  the  school. 

The  school  of  nursing  departs  from  other  schools  in  that  prac- 
tice is  taught  in  the  face  of  situations  involving  life  and  death. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a strictness  in  discipline  which  has  been 
often  excused  on  the  thesis  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
make  this  imperative.  But  superimposed  discipline  is  necessary 
only  when  there  is  no  rational  explanation  of  behavior.  Strict  dis- 
cipline, superimposed  must  give  place  in  schools  of  nursing  as  in 
other  schools,  to  an  intelligent  self-imposed  discipline — an  inward 
consciousness  of  responsibility.  If  this  type  of  discipline  cannot 
be  brought  about  it  is  because  the  school  has  not  chosen  wisely 
its  personnel  or  its  students.  Health  education  thus  begins  with 
the  administrator  who  sees  to  it  that  the  school  of  nursing  is  a 
healthful  place  in  which  students  and  teachers  may  work  together 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a common  purpose. 

Health  Education  Through  Health  Service 

For  the  student,  health  education  should  begin  with  the  ap- 
plicant’s first  contact  with  the  school.  In  the  first  letter  or  con- 
ference, the  school  should  consciously  begin  to  develop  a concept 
of  health  in  its  broader  aspects,  emotional  and  social  health  as 
well  as  physical — health  which  is  functioned.  An  appraisal  of  the 
applicant  from  all  of  these  points  of  view  is  essential,  as  a basis 
for  admission,  and  as  a point  of  departure  for  all  subsequent  edu- 
cation. The  old  idea  still  persists  among  lay  groups  that  a nurse 
should  be  physically  strong  in  order  to  stand  her  preliminary  period 
as  scullery  maid ; but  the  lay  person  little  knows  of  the  anxiety 
of  a young  nurse  sitting  beside  her  first  ether  patient  after  her 
head  nurse  has  warned  her  that  the  patient  is  liable  to  swallow 
his  tongue ; or  of  the  anguish  which  she  suffers  when  asked  to  sit 
beside  a scalded  child;  or  of  the  strain  of  her  first  night  duty 
when  she  is  advised  to  watch  No.  12  for  hemorrhage,  since  he 
had  one  this  afternoon.  The  very  life  which  she  is  entering  indi- 
cates the  necessity  of  selection  on  the  basis  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional health  as  well  as  physical.  Psychological  and  sociological 
tests  should  therefore  be  included  as  indispensable  to  adequate 
health  appraisal.  A history  of  early  development  of  personality 
traits  is  as  indispensable  as  a history  of  physical  growth  and 
development,  or  as  a history  of  illnesses.  The  whole  health  ap- 
praisal should  be  done  thoroughly  and  painstakingly,  if  for  no 
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other  reason  than  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  of  creating  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  a lasting  concept  of  an  adequate  health 
examination.  Such  a concept  cannot  be  built  by  seeing  how  many 
students  can  be  run  through  in  an  hour.  If  it  is  truly  a point  of 
departure  for  all  subsequent  instruction,  then  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  done  thoroughly.  If  the  student  is  to  assume  her 
share'  of  responsibility  for  her  health,  she  must  be  made  aware  of 
her  present  health  status,  her  potential  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
her  own  responsibility  in  future  self-analysis  and  self -development. 
If  this  initial  step  is  carefully  planned  and  executed,  the  whole 
follow-up  program  almost  takes  care  of  itself.  But  if  a hurried 
examination  is  made,  can  we  blame  our  students  for  not  taking 
us  serioffsly  in  the  subsequent  program? 

A Student's  mental  ability  should  be  sufficiently  high  that  she 
can  experience  a degree  of  success  comparable  to  the  majority 
of  her  group.  Healthful  living  cannot  be  attained  in  the  face 
of  failure.  The  student  should  be  emotionally  mature  enough  to 
show  promise  of  meeting  the  emergencies  of  her  profession  in- 
telligently, if  properly  introduced  to  them.  Socially,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  live  happily  with  her  fellow- workers.  Students 
should  be  selected  whose  history  shows  promise  of  normal  growth 
and  development  in  all  of  these  essentials  of  health.  After  the 
student  has  been  accepted,  all  personal  data  should  be  carefully 
studied.,  strengths  and  weaknesses  noted,  and  an  individual  health 
program  worked  out  co-operatively  with  student  and  health  advisor, 
on  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Each  student  will  thus  have  her 
own  well-defined  objectives  toward  which  she  is  striving.  Success 
in  healthful  living  and  in  teaching  should  be  considered  as  im- 
portant as  a passing  grade  in  theory  and  practice. 

Health  Instruction 

What  place  should  be  given  to  classroom  instruction?  In 
that  first  health  education  conference,  one  slogan  emerged  in  all 
its  strength  : HEALTH  SHOULD  PERMEATE  THE  WHOLE 
CURRICULUM.  Unfortunately,  this  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  health  should  be  correlated  with  every  subject,  whether  there 
was  any  organic  relationship  existing  between  the  subject  matter 
or  not.  This  gave  rise  to  a frenzy  of  activities — the  health  songs, 
health  rhymes,  parodies  and  posters — all  in  the  name  of  correla- 
tion of  health  with  all  of  the  subjects.  Our  interpretation  today 
is  upon  a much  broader  basis,  but  a much  simpler;  namely,  that 
many  facts  of  science  related  to  healthful  living  may  be  taught 
through  those  subjects  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  relation- 
ship ;•  but  in  addition  to  this,  healthful  living  should  be  maintained 
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throughout  all  of  the  school  activities.  In  a school,  .of.  nursing 
where  the  entire  curriculum  deals  with  aspects  of  healthful  living, 
every  teacher  should  have  well-defined  aims  of  healthful, .living 
to  be  consciously  applied  by  the  nurse,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a teacher  who  is,  throughout  her  professional  career , going  to  be 
teaching  these  principles  to  others. 

Is  there  a place  in  the  school  of  nursing  for  a classroom 
subject  called  health  education?  There  seems  to  be  but  one  justifi- 
cation for  group  instruction.  Following  the  health  examination, 
there  may  be  found  a group  of  students  who  have  similar  problems. 
These  may  be  grouped  together  and  given  basic  essentials  of 
scientific  facts,  and  some  activities  for  the  application  of  ihq  facts, 
all  directed  toward  their  individual  needs.  Examples  are  foot 
problems,  problems  of  nutrition,  problems  of  elimination,  and 
group  recreation.  Such  instruction  must  articulate  with  the  needs 
and  the  interests  of  the  student. 

Professional  Leadership  • 

In  conclusion,  there  are  four  basic  principles  of  health  edu- 
cation which  are  compelling  the  consideration  of  educators  today : 

1.  Health  education  should,  be  the  synthesis  of  all  the  sciences. 

2.  Health  education  should  permeate  the  whole  curriculum. 

3.  The  health  education  curriculum  should  be  a conduct  cur- 
riculum, as  distinguished  from  a class  in  hygiene. 

4.  The  health  curriculum  should  be  planned  around  both  per- 
sonal and  professional  needs  and  interests  of  students. 

The  school  of  nursing  is  in  a unique  position  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  health  education  for  these  and  other  reasons: 

1.  The  school  can  and  does  control  the  environment  of  its 
students  to  a greater  degree  and  for  a longer  period  during 
each  year  than  any  other  type  of  school.  Therefore  study 
and  research  is  possible  in  order  to  set  standards  of  living 

2.  The  personnel  of  the  school  is  better  prepared  t;p  carry  on 
health  activities  than  the  personnel  of  any  non-medical 
institution. 

3.  The  school  has  access  to  advice  and  assistance  from  a 
medical  personnel  of  a high  order  of  professional  skill, 
and  in  all  the  specialties,  not  available  in  other  types  of 
school. 

4.  The  school  has  laboratory  facilities,  both  scientific  and 
sociological,  for  adequate  appraisal,  follow-up  and  in- 
struction. 

5.  The  nursing  school  has  access  to  a health  library  far  sur- 
passing that  of  other  schools. 
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6.  The  curriculum  concerns  itself  in  its  entirety,  with  those 
sciences  and  arts  upon  which  healthful  living  depends. 

Is  it  not  therefore  logical  to  expect  that  the  school  of  nursing, 
if  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  should  be  able  to 
exert  a powerful  influence  upon  health  education,  helping  to  raise 
it  to  its  rightful  place  as  a dignified  science  and  art  of  healthful 
living? 
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Christmas  Among  the  Indians  in  Montana 

Frieda  Bullock  Fundus,  1918 

Christmas  time  among  the  Crows  is  a joyful  occasion.  The 
Catholic  and  Baptist  missions  both  have  services  and  Christmas 
trees  for  the  Indian  children  with  toys  and  bags  of  candy,  oranges 
and.  nuts  just  like  any  Sunday  School  elsewhere.  Besides  this  the 
different  districts  visit  each  other — one  district  visiting  another  at 
Christmas  let  us  say,  then  at  Easter  they  repay  the  call.  The 
Indians  love  to  visit  back  and  forth  anyway  and  Christmas  pro- 
vides an  excuse  for  visiting  one  or  two  weeks.  They  bring  their 
blankets  and  tents  so  the  hosts  have  only  to  provide  the  food. 
Often  a steer  is  donated  and  barbecued  and  the  next  day  doctors 
and  nurses  are  busy  with  cases  of  indigestion.  In  spite  of  laws 
and  regulations  to  the  contrary,  moonshine  creeps  in  and  the  results 
are  sometimes  tragic. 


Correction 

The  article  “On  Board  Steamer”  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  Record  was  contributed  by  Miss  Marion  A.  Man- 
ning, 1901.  The  name  of  Margaret  E.  Manning,  1906,  was  in- 
correctly given. 
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“Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  Toward  Men” 

At  Christmas  time,  we  in  the  hospitals,  come  to  a full  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  hospitals  to  mankind.  It  extends  the  real 
spirit  and  service  of  Christmas,  not  only  at  the  Yuletide,  but  is  a 
perennial  and  perpetual  embodiment  of  it  in  the  Wards,  in  the 
Out  Patient  and  with  the  teaching  of  Nurses,  Physicians  and 
Social  Workers,  building  health  and  character  and  happiness  into 
the  lives  of  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 

We,  the  Alumnae,  wish  for  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, constant  and  increasing  influence.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  wish  the  hospital,  "A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS.” 
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Extracts  of  a Paper  Entitled  “A  Trial  of  the  Eight-Hour 
Day  for  Hospital  Special  Nurses” 

By  Sally  Johnson,  R.N. 

During  the  current  year,  much  has  been  written  and  more 
has  been  said  about  the  eight  hour  day  for  hospital  special  nurses. 
On  one  phase  of  the  subject  there  has  been  general  agreement; 
namely,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nurses,  an  eight  hour  day 
is  right.  But  is  an  eight  hour  day  right  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  hospital,  of  the  doctor  and  of  the  patient?  I was  asked  to 
review  the  six  months’  trial  of  eight  hour  nursing  which  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  are  conducting.  The  review  covers  five  months  of 
the  six : May  through  September.  During  this  trial  period  of  five 
months  there  was  a daily  average  in  the  two  institutions,  combined 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  (731)  patients.  The  number  of 
calls  for  special  nurses  which  were  filled  was  three  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (3,778),  so  the  trial  appears  to 
be  relatively  extensive.  When  one  considers  that  the  institutions 
studied  included  the  main  hospital,  the  Baker  Memorial,  Phillips 
House  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  it  is  seen  that  patients  on 
the  three  economic  levels,  and  a group  of  special  patients,  w^re 
studied.  As  the  number  of  hospitals  where  the  eight  hour  plan 
is  in  effect  is  growing,  the  members  of  the  administrative,  medical 
and  nursing  staffs  are  urged  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
ask  questions  and  discuss  the  policy  with  representatives  from  all 
groups  in  the  institution  which  would  be  affected  by  such  a change. 

The  first  step  towards  this  change  was  made  locally,  in  Boston, 
by  the  private  duty  section  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association.  They  studied  the  eight  plans  already  in  operation, 
especially  at  the  nearby  Newton  Hospital.  The  committee  then 
made  contacts  with  presidents  of  alumnae  associations,  with  the 
principles  of  the  schools  of  nursing ; the  latter  presented  the  sub- 
ject to  the  hospital  directors  and  to  the  Training  School  Com- 
mittees ; the  hospital  directors  carried  it  to  the  executive  commit- 
tees of  the  medical  staffs  and  hospital  trustees.  In  a few  instances, 
members  of  these  groups  discussed  the  subject  with  former  and 
with  potential  patients.  Each  group  sought  information  from  like 
groups ; trustees  conferred  with  other  trustees,  and  so  on.  One 
of  the  most  helpful  conferences  included  representatives  from  the 
private  duty  section,  a superintendent  of  nurses  of  long  experience 
and  a committee  of  the  Medical  Superintendents’  Club. 

After  this  careful  consideration,  a number  of  Boston  hospitals 
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in  the  spring  of  this  year  voted  to  give  the  eight  hour  day  a six 
months’  trial  with  the  provision  that  the  maximum  total  cost  to 
the  patient  for  twenty-four  hours  for  three  nurses  should,  not 
exceed  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00).  This  sum  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  cost  to  the  patient  for  the  two  twelve  hour  nurses  before 
the  salary  and  board  cuts  of  1932  reduced  the  cost  to  the  patient 
to  twelve  dollars  ($12.00). 

Details  of  the  plan  varied  somewhat ; in  this  institution  the 
morning  period  of  service  is  from  seven  to  three,  the  evening  from 
three  to  eleven,  and  the  night  from  eleven  in  the  evening  until 
seven  in  the  morning.  Each  nurse  is  paid  four  dollars  and  a half 
($4.50)  for  an  eight  hour  day  and  is  also  provided  with  two 
meals  for  which  the  patient  pays  the  hospital  twenty-five  cents 
(25c)  per  meal.  To  the  patient,  therefore,  the  cost  for  each  nurse 
for  each  eight  hours  is  five  dollars  ($5.00).  Occasionally  there 
is  need  for  other  periods  of  service ; a nurse  to  come  on  duty 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  in  the  early  afternoon.  For  this 
need,  the  following  is  the  plan : a nurse  on  duty  more  than  four 
hours  is  paid  four  dollars  and  a half  ($4.50)  and  goes  off  duty 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  A nurse  on  duty  fewer  than  four  hours 
is  paid  two  dollars  and  a quarter  ($2.25)  and  may  continue  on 
duty  the  following  period  of  eight  hours. 

Besides  the  important  matter  of  cost  to  the  patient  the  dis- 
cussion included  possible  effects  of  the  new  plan  upon  the  physician, 
upon  the  hospital  and  upon  the  personnel.  Several  unforeseen 
factors  developed;  provision  for  the  nurses  to  change  into  uniform 
at  eleven  p.m.,  when  the  dressing  booths  in  the  Out  Patient  Depart- 
ment were  closed ; or  the  increase  in  number  of  nurses  for  the 
evening  meal.  These  were  remedied  when  the  actual  conditions 
were  studied.  The  new  plan  has  increased  the  work  for  certain 
of  the  hospital  personnel ; for  the  house  officer  who  must  decide 
for  which  period  of  service  the  need  is  greatest,  for  the  book- 
keeping clerk  who  posts  the  charges,  issues  the  bills  and  writes 
the  checks,  and  especially  for  the  nurse  executive  who  calls,  reg- 
isters, and  assigns  the  increased  number  of  special  nurses.  So  far, 
the  hospital  has  not  added  to  its  personnel. 

On  October  1st,  five  months  of  the  six  months’  trial  had 
been  completed  and  a study  was  made  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  eight  hour  day  actually  had  affected  the  cost  of 
nursing  to  the  average  patient,  the  spread  of  employment  among 
nurses  and  the  earnings  of  nurses,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  night  nurses  employed  under  both  plans. 
Had  the  necessary  data  been  recorded  in  1933,  the  comparisons 
would  have  been  relatively  easy,  but  such  data  were  not  kept. 
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Therefore, « a large  number  of  1933  day  books,  charge  accounts 
and 'lists’ of' patients  and  nurses  were  surveyed,  checked  and  re- 
checked-before  a comparison  could  be  attempted.  Because  few 
nurses:  Tad  memoranda  of  their  earnings  in  1933,  only  a few 
could  be  compared. 

The:  changes  in  cost  to  the  patient  with  the  eight  hour  plan 
were  reported' to  be  as  follows:  General  Hospital,  average  ward 
patient  who  was  specialled,  an  increase  of  sixteen  dollars  and  five 
cents  *;(:$  16.05)  or  23%  per  patient  per  month.  (Part  of  the 
increase1  in  1934  was  because  several  patients  in  special  apparatus 
required  long  periods  of  special  care.)  Phillips  House  (private 
pavilion),  increase  per  patient  of  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($8:50)  • .or  : 7%  per  month.  Private  pavilion  of  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  increase  per  patient  seven  dollars  and  se^entv-eight 
cents  *($7.78)  or  19%  per  month.  In  this  type  of  case,  the  number 
of  ;days  of  specialling  is  generally  low,  but  when  needed,  the 
special  fservioe  is  usually  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  There- 
fore,' While  the  increased  cost  in  dollars  is  not  great,  the  percent 
is  higher  iri'  proportion  than  at  Phillips  House.  Baker  Memorial 
(fof.p'e'rspns  of  moderate  means),  a decrease  per  patient  per  month 
of  one  "dollar  and.  eight  cents  ($1.08)  or  .012%.  Concerning  night 
nurSes,' 'under  twelve  hour  nursing  there  were  72%  as  many  night 
nurses  employed  as  day  nurses,  while  under  the  eight  hour  plan 
the  number  employed  was  63%. 

In' ’ reply  to  a questionnaire  sent  to  the  three  groups  most 
vitally ‘Concerned,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  nurses  gave  unani- 
mous'‘a'pprOVal  of  the  eight  hour  day ; of  one  hundred  physicians, 
six  reserved,  an  expression  of  opinion,  thirteen  did  not  approve, 
six  approved  with. minor  reservations,  seventy-five  fully  approved; 
two' hundred  and  fifty  patients  replied  as  follows:  twelve  (.05%) 
had  iio  basis  .for  comparison,  twenty-six  (10%)  disapproved,  two 
hundred*  Und’  twelve  (84%  ) approved  without  reservation.  The 
data'  of  comparative  earnings  and  days  of  employment  seem  to 
indicate  an  increase  in  both  figures.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered' V (1)  that  few  nurses  had  accurate  figures  for  1933,  so 
the  number  studied  was  small;  and  (2)  that  a nurse  now  has  to 
pay  for  one  meal  daily  which  was  formerly  furnished. 

Reliable  records  of  the  employment  of  individual  nurses  show 
that  the  eight  hour  day  has  brought  spread  of  employment.  At 
the  Baker  Memorial,  during  a period  of  five  months  in  1933,  one 
hundred  and  forty  different  nurses  were  employed,  while  during 
the  comparative  number  of  months  in  1934,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  different  nurses  were  employed.  There  was  some 
increase  in  the  daily  census  of  patients,  but  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
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duce  this  spread  of  employment.  In  the  Phillips  House  during 
five  months  of  1933,  one  hundred  and  eighty  different  nurses 
were  employed,  while  during  the  comparative  five  months  in 
1934,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  different  nurses  were  em- 
ployed. The  daily  census  was  only  slightly  higher  in  1934.  In 
the  general  hospital  in  1933,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  different 
nurses  were  employed  during  the  five  months,  and  during  the  com- 
parative five  months  of  1934,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
different  nurses  were  employed.  There  was  practically  no  change 
in  the  daily  census  of  patients. 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  this  study,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  first,  that  the  survey  itself  is  too  limited  to  warrant 
the  acceptance,  without  challenge,  of  the  figures  reported ; second, 
that  the  1933  data  on  the  subject  are  not  as  reliable  as  those  of 
1934.  But  the  survey  is  an  earnest,  perhaps  courageous,  attempt 
to  interpret  intelligently  and  accurately  the  mass  of  figures  that 
are  available. 

In  closing,  the  writer  begs  the  privilege  of  saying  that  she 
has  had  eighteen  years  of  experience  in  interviewing  prospective 
applicants  to  schools  of  nursing.  Based  on  that  experience,  she 
•is  of  the  opinion  that  an  eight  hour  day  for  hospital  special 
nurses  will  do  much  to'  reduce  parents’  objections  to  nursing  as 
a vocation  for  their  daughters.  The  removal  of  this  parental  ob- 
jection will  bring  into  the  school  a larger  number  of  young  women 
who  possess  integrity  of  character,  an  acceptable  social  background, 
the  attributes  of  a desirable  personality  and.  a higher  level  of 
education.  Any  plan  which  will  tend  to  accomplish  this  result  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  for  it  will  improve  nursing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  hospital,  of  the  nurse,  of  the  physician,  and 
of  the  patient. 


Our  Exchange  List 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses  Alumnae  Magazine. 

Mount  Sinai  Alumnae  News. 

The  Alumnae  Journal — Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 

St.  Luke’s  Alumnae  Bulletin. 

The  A.  N.  A.  Bulletin. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Presby- 
terian Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  New  York. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

’Tis  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  that  we  are 
celebrating,  and  it  is  the  day  of  all  the  year  when  the  right  thing 
is  the  kind  thing. 

Not  only  to  the  ones  whom  we  have  made  the  object  of  our 
Christmas  thought  and  care,  will  joy,  peace  and  goodwill  be 
manifest,  but  in  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 

“Thy  love 

Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 

After  its  own  life-working. 

A child’s  kiss 

Set  on  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad; 

A poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich; 

A sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong; 

Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense  of  service  which  thou 
renderest.” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a child  but  someone  else,  poor  and  lonely, 
that  the  Christmas  spirit  will  direct  some  of  us  to,  or  a sick  one, 
a tired  or  discouraged  one  for  whom  we  must  incarnate  the  joy 
of  Christmas. 


Monthly  Meetings 

The  year’s  meetings  of  the  Alumnae  have  started  with  a 
vim  as  was  testified  at  the  last  two  meetings.  A fine  gathering 
responded  to  roll  call. 

As  we  face  the  New  Year,  we  might  do  well  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  our  membership  in  the  Alumnae.  Picture  for  our- 
selves what  it  would  mean  to  us  if  all  the  friendly  help  and 
inspiration  enjoyed  throughout  the  year  were  suddenly  to  be 
taken  away. 


Preventable  and  Curable 

The  design  for  the  Christmas  seals  this  year  bears  the  words 
“preventable  and  curable”  with  a picture  of  “The  Little  Red 
Cottage”  which  was  built  by  Dr.  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau 
in  1885  at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

This  picture  of  “The  Little  Red  Cottage”  is  particularly 
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appropriate  on  the  seals  for  in  February,  1935,  falls  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  its  opening.  From  “The  Little  Red  Cottage”  the 
work  has  expanded  into  the  great  sanitorium  at  Saranac  of  more 
than  fifty  buildings. 

Fifty  years  ago  emphasis  was  not  placed  on  prevention  and 
tuberculosis  was  regarded  as  incurable.  While  the  death  rate  has 
been  lowered  very  much,  we  need  it  lowered  still  more. 

Now  when  people  are  practicing  economy  prevention,  the 
spending  of  one  dollar  on  Christmas  seals  is  a good  investment. 

Prevention  guards  the  rest  of  us  who  haven’t  tuberculosis, 
from  having  it. 

In  our  Nursing  Courses  we  have  been  very  intent  on  the 
relief  of  sickness  rather  than  the  preventive  phenomenon. 

The  human  element  must  not  be  subordinated  to  technic. 

What  will  the  knowledge  of  any  disease  mean  if  we  as  Nurses 
neglect  the  greatest  prerogative  ever  afforded  women — the  im- 
provement of  humanity. 

Our  great  ideal  should  be : 

“Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease.” 


The  Last  Night  of  the  Old  Year 

The  night  nurse  takes  her  place  on  duty  with  a far-away 
feeling  of  homesickness.  From  the  third  story  window  of  the 
hospital  she  gazes  across  the  Charles  River  with  its  many  arched 
spans  and  dark  towers,  to  the  silhouette  of  domes,  the  irregular 
snow-covered  roofs  and  gleaming  lights.  The  moon  is  sinking, 
the  reflections  on  the  old  river  and  sky  give  one  a feeling  of  the 
unreality  of  all. 

Then  the  wild  peal  of  the  bells — 


“The  year  is  dying  in  the  night: 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 
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Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 


The  steady  stream  of  lighted  machines  on  the  bridge  and  on 
the  white  street  below  is  lessening*;  at  last  sleep  blankets  the  city. 

The  great  arched  bridge  stands  like  a sentinel,  the  river  flows 
on  and  on  like  time. 

To  the  nurse,  night  is  a bridge  between  the  old  year  and 
the  new. 


View  from  the  roof  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
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Winter  Reading 

Have  you  planned  what  you  will  read  this  winter  during  your 
leisure  time,  and  the  long  winter  evenings? 

You  ask,  “What  shall  I read?” 

Do  not  miss  the  following  books : 

The  Cold  Journey.  By  Grace  Zaring  Stone. 

A New  England  historical  novel — an  important  study  of  life 
in  the  past,  based  on  the  history  of  a Puritan  settlement  in  Deer- 
field surrounded  by  a stockade.  A band  of  French  and  Indians 
break  into  the  stockade  and  take  some  of  the  settlers  to  Quebec 
to  be  held  for  ransom.  Later  they  are  returned  to  New  England. 
The  racial  characteristics  of  the  captors — urbane  character  of  the 
French,  afifect  the  captured  New  Englanders.  It  is  interesting  as 
a psychological  study. 

Mary  Peters.  By  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

Another  story  of  a section  of  New  England — the  sea  captain 
and  his  family.  There  is  a difference  between  the  sea-faring  folk 
and  those  who  stay  at  home.  To  Mary  Peters,  Cadiz  is  a symbol 
of  order.  Later  she  goes  back  to  Maine.  The  writer  shows  the 
difference  between  this  strong,  solid  woman  who  had  practically 
lived  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  villagers. 

So  Red  the  Rose.  By  Stark  Young. 

A novel  of  the  South,  beautifully  written  and  essentially 
romantic.  The  romance  is  deliberately  built  up  so  one  can  see 
through  the  curtain  of  romance. 

The  Folk.  By  Ruth  Suckow. 

Has  its  background  in  Iowa.  Most  universally  American. 
Events  might  have  taken  place  anywhere  in  United  States.  A 
plain  story  of  plain  people.  Carl  Peters  not  understood  by  his 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a son.  Son  a radical,  married  to  Com- 
munist. Father  conservative.  Beautifully  written  in  simple  and 
poetic  language. 


Reading  for  Delight 

Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried, 

Too  harass’d,  to  attain 
Wordsworth’s  sweet  calm,  or  Goethe’s  wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain. 

And  that  brings  us  within  sight  of  our  theme. 

For  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  modern  malady  of  ours 
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is  that  the  gracious  things  which  lend  to  life  and  human  inter- 
course the  beauty  of  serenity  and  comeliness  are  gone,  or  on  the 
wane.  “The  wisdom  of  a learned  man,”  wrote  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus  long  centuries  ago,  “cometh  by  opportunity  of 
leisure,”  and  not  wisdom  only,  but  grace,  and  gentle  breeding, 
and  amenity,  and  poise  come  so,  and  only  so.  And  leisure  (which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  empty  time,  but  which  is  time  through 
which  free,  life-enhancing  currents  flow) — leisure  in  these  days 
is  something  to  be  sought  and  cherished  as  a rare  and  priceless 
boon;  leisure  to  think,  and  talk,  and  write,  and  read — lost  arts 
else,  all  of  them.  “John  Wesley’s  conversation  is  good,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Boswell  once,  “but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always 
obliged  to  go  at  a certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a 
man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk,  as  I do.” 
The  sainted  John  Wesley  in  the  role  of  a modern  “hustler”  is  a 
little  humorous,  and  Samuel  Johnson  did  a certain  amount  of  work 
himself.  But  an  age  that  loved,  on  occasion,  to  fold  its  legs,  and 
have  its  talk  out,  and  its  books  out,  and  its  delightful  familiar 
letters  out,  may  not  have  been  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient  (in 
our  devastating  modern  phrase),  but  it  did  have  shelter  to  grow 
ripe,  and  it  did  have  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  more  than  our  own 
driving,  restless  period,  it  did  possess  its  soul.  “He  hasteth  well,” 
wrote  Chaucer,  whom  business  could  not  make  dull,  “who  wisely 
can  abide,”  and  we  first  learn  to  live  when  we 

. . . claim  not  every  laughing  Hour 

For  handmaid  to  (our)  striding  power  . . . 

To  usher  for  a destined  space 

(Her  own  sweet  errands  are  forgone) 

The  too  imperious  traveler  on. 

“We  are  great  fools,”  says  Montaigne:  “He  spends  his  life  in  idle- 
ness,” we  say,  “I’ve  done  nothing  today !”  What ! Have  you  not 
lived ? That  is  not  only  the  most  fundamental,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious of  your  occupations. 

Our  salvation,  then,  lies  in  the  refusal  to  be  forever  hurried 
with  the  crowd,  and  in  our  resolution  to  step  out  of  it  at  intervals, 
and  drink  from  deeper  wells.  “II  se  faut  reserver  une  arriere- 
boutique,  toute  nostre,  toute  franche” — “we  ought  to  reserve  for 
ourselves  an  arriere -boutique,  a back-shop,  all  our  own,  all  free, 
in  which  we  may  set  up  our  own  true  liberty  and  principal  retreat 
and  solitude.”  That  is  Montaigne’s  ripe,  leisured  wisdom,  and  in 
that  arrier e-boutique  the  wish : “I  hope,  y-wis,  to  rede  . . . som 
day,”  may  find  accomplishment. — From  “Of  Reading  Books,”  by 
John  Livingston  Lowes.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.) 
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Carrie  M.  Hall,  M.  G.  H.  1910,  was  honored  November 
twenty-third  at  the  1934  graduation  exercises  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  School  of  Nursing,  Boston,  by  the  presentation  of  her 
portrait  to  the  school  of  nursing.  Miss  Hall  has  been  the  only 
principal  of  the  school  since  its  establishment  in  1912. 

Elsie  S.  Chase,  president  of  the  alumnae  association,  pre- 
sented the  portrait  and  Mr.  William  Amory  accepted  it  in  behalf 
of  the  school  and  the  corporation.  The  portrait  now  hangs  in  the 
nurses’  dining-room,  in  a position  selected  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Poliak 
Ottendorff.  The  portrait  is  an  expression  of  affection  and  appre- 
ciation of  Miss  Hall  from  her  students,  past  and  present. 

As  Miss  Chase  made  the  presentation,  curtains  were  drawn 
aside,  revealing  the  portrait  of  Miss  Hall  in  the  white  uniform 
of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  School  which  she  always  wears.  The 
dark  gray  cape  is  thrown  back  showing  the  red  lining.  We  who 
know  Miss  Hall  see  in  the  portrait  the  quiet  determination  and 
kindly  understanding  which  has  brought  the  respect  and  love  of 
her  students  and  co-workers. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  paid  Miss 
Hall  tribute  when  she  said,  that  to  Miss  Hall,  more  than  to  any 
other  person,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  sound  principles  on  which 
the  school  was  established  and  has  always  been  conducted. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888)  and 
Esther  Dart  (1891)  have  been  made  honorary  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association.  They  are  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association,  and  had  many  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  M.  S.  N.  A.  at  Hotel  Staffer, 
Boston,  on  October  31,  1934,  the  news  of  their  honorary  member- 
ship was  received  with  much  applause.  Miss  Riley  was  unable  to 
attend  the  dinner,  because  of  ill  health,  but  Miss  Dart  was  present 
and  responded  briefly. 


Governor  Ely  appointed  Betty  Dumaine,  1926,  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  as  a trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, vice  Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Thayer,  deceased. 
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What  Our  Graduates  Are  Writing 

Sally  Johnson  (1910)  : 

“A  Trial  of  the  Eight  Hour  Day  for  Hospital  Special  Nurses,” 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  January,  1935. 
Helen  V.  Oakes  (1932)  : 

“Arthritis,”  Nursing  Care  and  Treatment.  American  Journal 
of  Nursing,  December,  1934. 


A Contributor  to  December  Issue 

Mary  Ella  Chayer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  school  health 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Previous  to  that  she  was  a teacher, 
an  experience  which  contributed  to  her  understanding  of  school 
health  problems.  She  is  now  Instructor  in  Nursing  Education  at 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  University,  New  York,  and  is  known 
to  public  health  nurses  throughout  the  country  as  the  author  of 
“School  Nursing.” 


Elinor  Beebe,  ’22,  Publishes  Results  of  Psychological  Study 

The  February,  1934,  copy  of  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs 
printed  the  doctor’s  dissertation  of  Elinor  L.  Beebe,  M.  G.  H. 
1922.  The  dissertation  on  “Motor  Learning  of  Children  in  Equi- 
librium in  Relation  to  Nutrition”  was  presented  as  a part  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  received  by 
Miss  Beebe  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1933. 

Through  the  study  of  10  children  between  the  ages  of  4 and 
5,  3 older  children  and  2 adults,  Miss  Beebe  observed  some  of 
the  age,  sex,  and  individual  differences  and  accomplishments  in 
equilibrium.  Some  of  the  factors  controlling  equilibrium  were 
also  noted. 

The  study  is  a contribution  to  a field  of  psychology  as  yet  but 
meagerly  explored. 


Report  of  Private  Duty  Section  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Convention,  October,  1934 

By  Myra  Whitney,  1910 

It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the  Private  Duty  Nurses 
of  our  Alumnae  Association  at  the  State  Convention  held  in  Hotel 
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Statler  on  October  31  and  November  1 and  2. 

On  Friday,  October  31,  there  was  a luncheon  meeting  at 
12 :30  in  Parlor  A.  This  luncheon  was  well  attended  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  meet  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

At  this  meeting  “The  Eight  Hour  Day  for  Private  Duty 
Nurses”  was  thoroughly  discussed  from  various  angles  by  a pa- 
tient, a physician,  a private  duty  nurse,  a superintendent  of  nurses, 
and  a hospital  superintendent. 

(1)  The  Hon.  Herbert  Parker — a former  patient  at  Phillips 
House — spoke  both  amusingly  and  whole-heartedly  for  the  eight 
hour  system  from  a patient’s  point  of  view. 

(2)  Miss  Alvina  Stevens  gave  interesting  data  from  the  angle 
of  her  position  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Phillips  House. 

(3)  Dr.  Leonard  Hill — a former  M.  G.  H.  house  officer — 
and  now  Physician-in-Chief  at  the  Newton  Hospital,  spoke  from 
the  doctor’s  viewpoint. 

(4)  Miss  Maud  Andrews,  a nurse  who  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  twenty-four  hour  duty,  spoke  for  the  private  duty  nurse  and 

(5)  Dr.  Wilinsky,  Superintendent  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  pre- 
sented his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  eight  hour  system. 

From  this  group  of  speakers  came  the  concensus  of  opinion 
that  the  eight  hour  system  for  private  duty  nurses  functions  fav- 
orably in  so  far  as  doctors,  heads  of  hospitals,  nurses  and  patients 
are  concerned. 

Dr.  Wilinsky  remarked  that,  after  all,  the  whole  center  of 
concern  is  the  patient — for  whom  hospitals  are  built  and  for  whom 
expert  care  should  be  provided. 

Such  expert  care  can  best  be  given  where  minds  and  bodies 
are  rested  and  alert. 

Following  the  luncheon  there  was  a closed  business  meeting 
of  the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  Section — Gertrude  B.  Redmond  pre- 
siding. 

Ballots  were  cast  for  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected: 

Chairman,  Gertrude  B.  Redmond,  Arlington;  Vice-Chairman, 
Helen  Burke,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Margaret  Browne,  Dor- 
chester; Chairman  Program  Committee,  Ellis  John  Rexton,  Lex- 
ington ; Chairman  Nominating  Committee,  Agnes  Flynn,  Brighton. 

No  reports  were  submitted  by  the  various  committees. 

The  main  topic  of  discussion  was  “The  Eight  Hour  Day  for 
Private  Duty  Nurses.” 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  175  private  duty 
nurses  present  at  the  closed  meeting. 
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Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council 

Barbara  Williams,  1920 

The  Advisory  Council  of  our  State  Nurses’  Association  is 
made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  association  and  the  presidents  of 
the  alumnae  associations  throughout  the  State.  As  Miss  Wood 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Council  dinner  preceding  the 
State  Convention  in  October  I had  the  opportunity  of  attending. 

After  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Jones,  the  State  president,  presided  and 
introduced  the  nurses  at  the  speaker’s  table.  She  said  that  even 
for  busy  people,  an  avocation  was  possible,  to  prove  which,  we 
enjoyed  some  piano  selections  by  Miss  Helene  Lee,  our  executive 
secretary.  Miss  Lee  afterwards  showed  several  large  charts,  illus- 
trating the  growth  of  membership  in  the  alumnae  and  district 
groups. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  the  new  supervisor  of  schools  of 
nursing  in  Massachusetts,  was  introduced  and  Miss  Nichols,  who 
besides  being  our  own  treasurer,  has  been  elected  as  treasurer 
of  the  A,  N.  A.  Miss  Carrie  Hall  explained  that  a new  schedule 
for  the  Harmon  Plan  was  to  be  adopted  after  January  17,  1935. 
Miss  Hostetler,  as  chairman  of  the  revision  committee,  asked,  the 
group  its  opinion  about  changes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  by-laws. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Emily  Hicks,  the 
executive  secretary  in  New  York  State.  Her  topic  was  “Pro- 
gram Building” ; she  described  a plan  in  which  the  State  program 
committee  may  outline  a year’s  program  around  a central  theme 
which  could  be  carried  out  by  each  district.  This  group  would 
work  out  details  for  its  individual  meetings,  but  one  large  subject 
would  thus  be  studied  and  discussed  by  many  groups  of  nurses. 
Alumnae  associations  might  also  build  programs  around  this  cen- 
tral theme,  or  study  their  own  hospital  and  community  needs,  or 
serve  principally  as  a social  unit,  with  another  type  of  program. 


Playlet  — “Kenmore  3340” 

Linda  Burgess,  1930 

“Kenmore  3340”  is  the  number  of  Central  Directory.  The 
playlet  showed  how  very  busy  this  office  is. 

There  were  several  very  good  examples  of  the  strange  re- 
quests made  of  the  directory.  One  of  the  most  amusing  was  the 
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arrival  of  a young  man  from  a distance  to  consult  a Boston 
specialist.  This  young  man  had  not  consulted  the  doctor  (yet) 
but  felt  sure  he  would  be  needing  a nurse ; so  called  and  thought 
he  would  take  her  along  with  him. 

The  necessity  of  calling  Central  Directory  when  any  nurse 
on  call  goes  out  for  a walk,  shampoos  her  hair,  or  has  a cold  was 
well  brought  out.  It  seems  sometimes  necessary  (for  Central 
Directory)  to  call  several  nurses  before  finding  one  ready  for 
a case.  If  each  nurse  earnestly  co-operated,  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  time  for  Central  Directory,  and  a more  efficient  private 
duty  nursing  service. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  the  fact  that  a nurse  must  resign 
from  the  directory.  If  she  is  dropped  from  the  list  for  non- 
payment of  the  fee  without  resigning,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
executive  board  to  approve  a second  application,  which  may  mean 
some  delay  in  registering  again. 

This  playlet  was  well  presented  in  a most  interesting  manner, 
and  it  was  amusing  as  well  as  instructive. 


Research  Unit  for  Mental  Diseases 

On  March  23,  1934,  announcement  was  made  by  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  of  an  extension  fund  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a psychiatric  unit  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  This  to  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  Neurological  unit  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stanley  Cobb. 

This  new  unit  indicates  the  growth  of  a movement  to  relate 
psychiatric  treatment,  teaching  and  research  more  closely  than 
ever  before,  to  the  great  body  of  medical  activity  as  it  exists  in 
general  hospitals  and  Out  Patient  departments. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  on  September  17th. 

This  new  departure  has  necessitated  many  changes  in  the 
nursing  routine,  to  facilitate  in  the  care  of  these  patients.  To 
many  of  the  students,  however,  the  words  “keys”  and  “locks” 
have  become  synonymous  with  Ward  26. 

The  first  radical  change  was  to  lock  all  the  exit  doors,  allow- 
ing entrance  to  the  ward  only  by  elevator.  Poison  solutions  are 
isolated  in  one  room  and  this  utility  room,  house  officers  labora- 
tory, laundry  chutes  and  the  various  supply  closets  are  kept  locked 
at  all  times. 

Safety  locks  have  been  applied  to  the  windows,  and  these  allow 
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an  opening  top  and  bottom  of  approximately  six  inches.  Grills  are 
available  to  cover  the  windows  whenever  necessary. 

The  room  which  is  used  for  visitors  on  the  other  floors  of 
the  Baker  has  been  converted  into  a seclusion  room.  This  has 
been  equipped  with  an  especially  constructed  door  with  inde- 
structible glass  radiator  cover,  recessed  ceiling  lamp,  an  inde- 
structible mattress  and  grills  on  the  windows.  The  room  is  also 
sound  proof  when  the  doors  are  closed. 

Julep  straws  and  paper  cups  are  substituted  for  glass  drink- 
ing tubes. 

Bedside  notes  are  kept  continually  throughout  the  patients 
stay.  These  have  given  students  an  opportunity  for  self-expression, 
experience  in  writing  detailed  reports  of  observations. 

On  several  occasions  attempts  have  been  made  to  improvise 
a continous  tub,  by  suspending  a sheet  as  a hammock  in  the 
regular  tub.  The  results  were  quite  successful  and  the  desired 
sedation  obtained. 

The  occupational  therapist  has  tried  to  conduct  daily  morning 
classes,  the  patients  carrying  on  their  own  work  in  the  afternoons 
under  the  nurses’  supervision.  At  night  all  sharp  instruments, 
games  and  unnecessary  equipment  are  collected. 

The  students  in  many  instances  have  practically  “specialed” 
'heir  patients,  and  have  been  able  to  take  the  necessary  time  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Weekly  clinics  have  been  held  by  the 
resident  of  the  service,  taking  up  the  various  psychoses,  and 
trying  to  compare  the  outstanding  symptoms  of  the  ward  cases 
to  the  various  text  book  pictures. 

The  whole  unit  has  furnished  a fertile  field  for  new  attitudes 
and  ideas  but  also  calls  for  constant  observation  and  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  nurses. 


Order 

What  comfort,  what  strength,  what  economy  there  is  in  order 
— material  order,  intellectual  order,  moral  order.  To  know  where 
one  is  going  and  what  one  wishes — this  is  order;  to  keep  one’s 
word  and  one’s  engagements — again  order ; to  have  everything 
ready  under  one’s  hand;  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  one’s  forces, 
and  to  have  all  one’s  means  of  whatever  kind  under  command — 
still  order ; to  discipline  one’s  habits,  one’s  efforts,  one’s  wishes ; 
to  organize  one’s  life,  to  distribute  one’s  time,  to  take  the  measure 
of  one’s  duties  and  to  make  one’s  rights  respected ; to  employ  one’s 
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capital  and  resources,  one’s  talent  and.  one’s  chances  profitably — 
all  this  belongs  to  and  is  included  in  the  word  order.  Order  means 
light  and  peace,  inward  liberty  and  free  command  over  one’s  self ! 
Order  is  power.  ^Esthetic  and  moral  beauty  consist,  the  first  in  a 
true  perception  of  order,  and  the  second  in  submission  to  it,  and  in 
the  realization  of  it,  by,  in,  and  around  one’s  self.  Order  is  man’s 
greatest  need  and  his  true  well-being. — From  Amiel’s  Journal, 
1859. 


List  of  American  Journals  of  Nursing  Needed  to  Complete 
Volumes  for  Binding 

Second  Set  Total  Number  of  Copies 

Year  Monthly  Issue  Needed  to  Complete  Volume 

1905-1906  Oct.  1905,  June  1906  2 

1909- 1910  Oct.  1909,  Sept.  1910 2 

1910- 1911  All  12  copies— Oct.  1910  through  Sept.  1911  . 12 

1911- 1912  All  12  copies— Oct.  1911  through  Sept.  1912  . 12 

1912- 1913  All  12  copies— Oct.  1912  through  Sept.  1913  . 12 

1913- 1914  Oct.  1913,  Nov.  1913,  Dec.  1913,  Jan.  1914, 

Feb.  1914,  Mar.  1914,  Apr.  1914,  May  1914, 

June  1914,  Sept.  1914  .....  10 

1914- 1915  All  12  copies — Oct.  1914  through  Sept.  1915  12 

1915- 1916  Oct.  1915,  Nov.  1915,  Dec.  1915  ...  3 

1917- 1918  Nov.  1917,  Dec.  1917,  Jan.  1918,  Apr.  1918, 

Sept.  1918 5 

1918- 1919  Jan.  1919,  Feb.  1919,  May  1919,  Sept.  1919  . 4 

1919- 1920  Apr.  1920,  May  1920  2 

1921-1922  All  12  copies — Oct.  1921  through  Sept.  1922  . 12 

1925- 1926  All  12  copies — Feb.  1925  through  Dec.  1925  . 11 

1926- 1927  Jan.  1926,  Oct.  1927,  Nov.  1927  ...  3 

1928-1929  Oct.  1928  1 


List  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Journals  Needed  to  Complete 
Volumes  for  Binding 

Note:  All  copies  up  to  1922 — First  volume  published  in  1909. 
Year  Monthly  Issue  Needed  Total  Number  of  Copies 

to  Complete  Volume 

1922-1923  All  except  Aug.  1922,  Sept.  1922  . . . 10 
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1923- 1924  All  except  Feb.  1923,  Mar.  1923,  Sept.  1923. 

Oct.  1923,  Aug.  1923,  Nov.  1923  ...  6 

1924- 1925  Feb.  1924,  Sept.  1924,  Nov.  1924  ...  3 

1925- 1926  Jan.  1925,  Feb.  1925  2 


Advanced  Nursing  Procedures 

Schedule  of  Nursing  Project  Classes — Fall  1934 

Course  Project  Title 

Surgery  II : No.  1 — “Nursing  procedures  in  the  care  of  surgical 
conditions  of  the  thorax.” 

Time — Wed.,  Oct.  24 — 5 :00-5  :50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Medicine  I : No.  1 — “An  Afternoon  on  the  Ward  from  the  Patient- 
Nurse  Viewpoint.” 

Time— Fri.,  Oct.  26 — 8:30-9:20  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  IB  : No.  1 — “Post-Operative  Nursing  Care.” 

Time — Tue.,  Nov.  6 — 5:00-5:50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  IA:  No.  2 — “Post-Operative  Nursing  Care.” 

Time — Fri.,  Nov.  9 — 5:00-5:50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Pediatrics:  No.  1 — “Pediatric  Nursing  Care.” 

Time — Tue.,  Nov.  20 — 3:00-3:50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Operating  Room  Technique  III : No1.  1 — To  be  given  first  week 
in  January. 

Place — Upper  O.  P.  D.  Amphitheatre. 

Medicine  I : No.  2 — “Nursing  Care  for  the  Typhoid  Patient.” 
Time — Wed.,  Dec.  12 — 8:00-8:50  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  IB : No.  2 — “Nursing  Care  in  Surgical  Conditions  of  the 
Extremities.” 

Time — Tue.,  Dec.  18 — 3 :00-3  :50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Medicine  II : No.  1 — “Nursing  care  of  a Scarlet  Fever  patient 
in  the  home.” 

Time — Fri.,  Jan.  4 — 4:00-4:50  p.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  IIIA:  No.  1 — “Some  nursing  procedures  in  the  care  of 
Gynecological  patients.” 
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Time — Wed.,  Dec.  19 — 8:00-8:50  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Surgery  IA:  No.  2 — “Nursing  care  in  surgical  conditions  of  the 
extremities.” 

Time — Thu.,  Jan.  3 — 8:00-8:50  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Medicine  I : No.  3 — “The  Nurse  and  the  Diabetic  Patient.” 
Time — Wed.,  Jan.  16 — 8:00-8:50  a.m. 

Place — Ether  Dome. 

Orthopedics:  No.  1 — “Nursing  care  of  a patient  with  a tubercu- 
lous spine.” 

Time — Mon.,  Jan.  14 — 4:00-4:50  p.m. 

Place — Lower  O.  P.  D.  Amphitheatre. 

Surgery  IIIB : No.  1 — “Nursing  Care  in  Genito  Urinary  Con- 
ditions.” 

Time — Wed.,  Jan.  23 — 5:00-5:50  p.m. 

Place — Upper  O.  P.  D.  Amphitheatre. 

M.  E.  Pohe,  R.N. 

(Dates  subject  to  change  by  special  notice.) 


REMINDERS 

Re-registration 

When  we  received  our  re-registration  cards  for  1934,  we 
also  received  an  application  blank  for  re-registration  for  1935. 
For  the  first  time,  the  “State  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses” 
will  send  us  no  further  notice  of  re-registration  for  next  year, 
and  the  responsibility  of  attending  to  this  matter  is  a personal 
responsibility  for  each  registered  nurse. 

The  fee  for  re-registration  is  fifty  cents*,  and  we  are  asked 
to  send  the  amount  in  form  of  money-order  or  check,  not  in  stamps 
or  cash.  The  clerical  force  of  the  Board,  inadequate  as  it  has 
always  been,  has  been  reduced  still  more  this  last  year,  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  send  receipts  for  these  fees,  but  our 
endorsed  check  when  returned  will  serve  us  as  a receipt. 

Do  not  let  your  registration  lapse.  Let  us  show  that  M.  G. 
H.  alumnae  are  always  ready  to  meet  their  professional  obliga- 
tions, and  need  no  reminders.  Send  your  check  for  fifty  cents  to 
Room  144,  State  House,  Boston,  before  January  first. 
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Alumnae  Dues 


The  Treasurer  wishes  to  remind  graduates  who  have  not  paid 
their  alumnae  dues  for  1935  that  February  1st  is  only  a few 
weeks  away  and  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  have  no  delinquents 
when  that  time  arrives. 


Graduation 

Graduation  Exercises  will  be  held  February  8,  1934,  in  the 
Rotunda  at  eight-thirty  p.m.  Dr.  Mirian  Van  Waters,  Superin- 
tendent of  Framingham  Reformatory  for  Women,  is  to  be  the 
guest  speaker. 


Class  Anniversaries 


Class  of  1880 
Class  of  1885 
Class  of  1890 
Class  of  1895 
Class  of  1900 
Class  of  1905 
Class  of  1910 
Class  of  1915 
Class  of  1920 
Class  of  1925 
Class  of  1930 


55  years 
50  years 
45  years 
40  years 
35  years 
30  years 
25  years 
20  years 
15  years 
10  years 
5 years 


M.  G.  H.  Caps 

Produced  from  Miss  Eunice  Bradstreet,  the  Thayer,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Price  35  cents,  mail  order  6 for  $2.30, 
3 for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Also  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  McKay,  14  Grand 
Street,  Portland,  Me. 
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Christmas  at  M.  G.  H.  — 1933 

On  Thursday  night,  Dec.  21,  1933,  the  Christmas  Cantata 
sung  by  the  M.  G.  H.  Glee  Club  in  the  Living  Room  of  Wolcott 
House  opened  the  special  Christmas  activities.  The  preceding  Sun- 
day the  same  group  sang  the  cantata  at  the  First  Methodist  Church. 

From  the  21st  until  the  27th  Christmas  activities  continued 
and  blended  into  a cheerful  jumble  with  routine  tasks  about  the 
institution,  and  after  New  Year’s  Day  the  last  traces  of  decora- 
tions began  to  disappear. 

Groups  which  furnished  music  on  various  days  included  the 
Junior  League  Chorus ; the  Boston  University  Choir ; Dr.  Cabot 
and  his  Carolers  who  sang  the  evening  of  Dec.  24  for  Wards 
G-I,  in  front  of  the  Belfinch  and  in  the  corridor  between  Baker 
and  the  Phillips  House;  and  nurses  of  M.  G.  H.  who  arose  in  time 
to  have  coffee  and  doughnuts  together  in  the  dining  room  of  Baker 
Memorial  before  singing  for  all  the  wards  at  5 :30  p.m.  Christmas 
Day. 

The  background  for  the  holiday  observance  consisted  of 
wreaths  on  all  windows  on  Bulfinch  building  front,  six  lighted 
Christmas  trees  outside  and  three  in  the  hospital,  one  was  a very 
unique  singing  Christmas  tree  which  was  moved  from  ward  to 
ward  on  its  little  truck  . . . another  of  which  formed  the  nucleus 
for  the  children’s  parties  on  Wards  12  and  I.  Poinsettas  made 
of  crepe  paper  crisply  decorated  every  bed..  Wall  or  window  dec- 
orations appropriate  to  the  season  were  found  in  every  ward, 
besides  special  tray  favors.  On  many  wards,  fruit  and  nuts  were 
furnished  by  the  head  nurses.  Each  patient  had  a cherry-topped 
grapefruit  on  his  breakfast  tray.  Ward  A served  its  dinner  in 
two  courses.  Wards  7 and  29  set  up  tables  in  the  ward  for 
Christmas  dinner. 

On  Christmas  Eve  an  informal  gathering  was  held  for  student 
nurses  and  their  friends  before  the  fireplace  in  Walcott  House 
living  room  with  cocoa,  sandwiches  and  cake  as  refreshments. 


Christmas  at  M.  G.  H.  — 1934 

This  year  Christmas  festivities  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past.  Wreaths  will  be  hung  in  the  Bulfinch  windows  and  the 
Christmas  trees  placed  much  as  they  were  last  year.  Gifts  will 
be  distributed  to  the  employees  of  the  house-keeping  department 
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from  the  tree  in  the  large  brick  corridor  and  they  will  have  a 
special  cake  in  their  dining  room  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  patients  will  have  special  napkins  for  the  three  meals — 
cards  on  the  breakfast  tray  and  favors  for  the  noon  meal.  These 
favors  are  little  colored  Christmas  trees  on  top  of  empty  painted 
match  box  covers  which  will  serve  as  napkin  holders. 

On  Dec.  13th  Santason  and  Santa  himself  from  Jordan’s 
visited  the  children  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  and  on  Wards  10,  12, 
A and  F.  They  brought  a clown  and  Pop-Eye  the  Sailor  with 
them,  who,  needless  to  say,  delighted  the  children. 

The  children’s  party  is  scheduled  for  Dec.  21st  at  2:30. 
Dr.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  house  officers,  will  officiate  as  Santa. 

Groups  expected  to  furnish  music  are  those  who  sang  so 
beautifully  for  us  last  year. 

Student  Government  will  again  hold  open  house  at  Walcott 
on  Christmas  Eve.  All  students  or  graduates  and  their  friends 
are  invited  to  drop  in  between  9 and  11 :30  p.m. 

The  Candle-Light  Service  given  by  the  Glee  Club  with  a story 
by  Mrs.  Gall  (Phylis  Rivard,  1931)  is  an  added  feature  this  year. 
Dr.  Richard  Cabot  has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  Service  which 
is  being  held  Dec.  21,  1934,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Rotunda. 


UnpHE  carols,  so  long  typical  of  England,  for  all  church  fes- 
X tivals  seem  to  have  harked  back  to  the  old  ring-dance, 
from  which  the  word  carol  derives ; as  Italian  carola,  a ring-dance. 
Chaucer  writes  of  the  caroling,  in  his  day,  thus : 

“What  ladies  fayrest  ben,  or  best  dancing 
Or  which  of  them  can  carole  best  or  sing-. 

The  “fayre  ladies”  may  have  danced  and  sung  to  bright  tunes 
like  this  one,  which  belongs  to  their  fourteenth  century,  though 
this  one  is  of  German  origin,  and  appeared  first  in  Triller’s  “Book- 
let,” published  in  Breslau,  1550  (See  Notes  184,  242).  The  happy 
word.s  are  by  a Christian  Scientist.” 
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[ STUDENTS'  PAGE 


Contributors 

Thelma  Dorion,  February  1933 

Lucienne  Dorion,  September  1932 

OFFICERS  1934-1935 

OF 

STUDENT  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Hazel  MacNeil 

Secretary,  Sally  Brown 

Vice-President,  Frances  Foley 

Treasurer,  Harriet  Workman 

Report  on  “Extra-Curricular  Activities”  from  the 
Students’  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses  Association 

The  discussion  of  extra-curricular  activities  was  an  informal 
one  carried  on  by  student  representatives  from  ten  training  schools 
for  nurses,  and  directed  by  Miss  Helen  Wood.  In  each  group 
there  was  one  student  prepared  to  give  a short  report  of  the 
extra-curricular  activities  carried  on  in  her  school.  After  this 
short  report  the  students  from  other  schools  asked  questions  of 
her  which  she  or  some  other  student  answered. 

Out  of  this  discussion  the  following  are  some  of  the  points 
which  we  as  students  from  this  training  school  brought  back 
with  us : 

Out  of  the  ten  schools  which  gave  reports  only  three  were  as 
fortunate  as  we  in  having  a social  director  to  plan  their  activities. 

All  schools  had  their  dances,  social  gatherings,  and  food  sales 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  Of  special  interest  to  us,  how- 
ever, was  Newton’s  publication  of  a year  book.  It  is  edited  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  all  students  and  put  out  once  a year.  Sub- 
scriptions and  advertisements  make  it  possible  financially.  I believe 
it  was  the  only  school  to  have  such  a publication — yet  if  they  can 
do  it  why  can’t  we?  Miss  Wood  offered  at  this  point  a sugges- 
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tion  for  an  improvised  class  book  which  we  are  attempting  to 
carry  out.  How  successful  we  shall  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Besides  money  making  schemes,  publications  and  sports,  which 
included  basket  ball,  tennis  and  swimming  meets,  the  problem  of 
student  government  was  discussed.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
student  government  bodies  with  similar  powers  to  our  own,  and 
the  same  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  them.  This  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion left  the  biggest  question  in  the  minds  of  all  students  and 
that  question  is : “What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  student  gov- 
ernment ?” 


Glee  Club 

Fifty-four  girls  have  made  the  Glee  Club  a successful  and 
enjoyable  time  this  year.  Since  September  our  work  has  been 
centered  on  a delightful  Christmas  program  including  various  kinds 
of  singing.  Our  varied  selections  from  the  light-spirited  folk 
songs  as  “Come  Marie  Elizabeth/’  to  the  powerful,  sturdy  old- 
time  processional  from  the  old  French,  “Sing  We  Noel,”  not  for- 
getting Tschaikowsky’s  “Legende,”  still  another  variety,  have  held 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  members  at  our  rehearsal  held 
once  a week  in  the  Walcott  House  sitting  room.  We  were  privileged 
in  being  asked  to  sing  at  the  Methodist  Church  for  whom  we  gave 
a short  program  of  a few  of  our  numbers.  The  Christmas 
Candle-Light  Service  in  the  Rotunda  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 21st  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  this  year’s  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  our  fine  and  interested  pianist  we  are  also 
having  for  our  Christmas  program,  two  violins,  a ’cello,  and  a flute 
for  accompaniment. 


Christmas  Program 


Christmas  Prelude 
Christmas  Carol 
Bethlehem 

Legende  .... 
Dost  Thou  Remember 
Come  Marie  Elizabeth 
O Holy  Night  . 
Shepherd’s  Christmas  Song 


. Miss  Elliott 
. Florence  Wilson 
Folk  Song  of  Glatz 
Ts  chaik  crwsky 
. Old  French 
. Old  French 
Adolphe  Adam 
Austrian  Folk  Song 


Dr.  Richard  Cabot  has  been  invited  to  speak  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Miss  Phyllis  Gall,  1931,  will  give  a reading. 

The  Alumnae  have  been  invited  to  join  these  Christmas 
exercises. 
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Friday  Nights 

The  Students’  Recreation  Committee  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  class  has  planned  informal  gatherings  in  the 
various  homes  for  each  Friday  night.  There  was  a Hobo  Party 
on  September  28th;  on  October  5th  we  gave  an  informal  recep- 
tion in  the  Thayer  for  the  McLean  affiliates.  There  have  been 
candy  pulls,  fudge  parties  and  card  parties  also.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Committee  to  provide  some  activity  on  Friday  nights  for 
those  students  who  remain  in  the  homes  and  would  like  to  do 
something  for  amusement. 

Basket-Ball 

The  students  have  been  playing  basket-ball  at  the  Peabody 
House  every  Tuesday  evening  from  8-9  p.m.  since  October  16th. 
A good  crowd  has  been  turning  out  and  all  seem  to  get  good 
exercise  in  addition  to  a lot  of  fun. 

Knitting  Club 

This  is  not  an  organized  club  but  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
students  interested  in  knitting,  crocheting  or  embroidery.  They 
meet  in  Thayer  Living  Room  on  Thursday  evenings.  We  have 
been  able  to  order  yarn  through  the  Occupational  Department  at 
wholesale  prices  and  many  have  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. There  are  some  very  pretty  sweaters,  mittens,  scarfs, 
afghans,  bags,  hats  and  embroidered  pieces  in  the  process  of 
completion. 

Radios 

The  Student  Co-operative  Government  has  bought  new  radios 
for  Thayer  and  for  the  residence  at  92  Charles  Street. 

Dances 

The  Seniors  have  sponsored  two  informal  dances  this  fall 
and  are  to  have  another  on  December  28th.  These  are  given  to 
raise  money  for  their  Senior  Ball  which  is  held  in  February. 


Recent  Graduates 

There  have  been  twenty-nine  students  graduate  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
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it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  this  number  thirteen  are  doing 
floor  duty  at  this  hospital,  twelve  are  doing  private  duty  and  but 
four  are  “at  home.” 

For  October — 

Miss  Helen  Hale,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Catherine  McGarry,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 
Miss  Marjorie  Cross,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lee,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Caroline  Smith,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Eleanor  Murch,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Lucy  Farron,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Mildred  Purtill,  Floor  Duty,  Massachusetts  General. 
Miss  Millicent  Kinnear,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Lmae  Cook,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Jeannette  Durgin,  Floor  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Mary  Grammont,  Floor  Duty,  Massachusetts  General. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Scrub  Nurse  for  an  Orthopedic 
Surgeon. 

Miss  Julienne  English,  Private  Duty. 

For  November — 

Miss  Alice  Corcoran,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Justine  Schlosser,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Lois  Beech,  Private  Duty,  Baker  Memorial. 

Miss  Eva  Belcher,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Lindsey  Hail,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Bertha  Coskie,  Floor  Duty,  Massachusetts  General. 
Miss  Marion  Bates,  Floor  Duty,  Massachusetts  General. 
Miss  Virginia  Bailey,  at  home. 

Miss  Gladys  Thomas,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Ruth  Whittier,  at  home. 

For  December — 

Miss  Miriam  Cox,  Floor  Duty,  Massachusetts  General. 
Miss  Grace  Sherman,  at  home. 

Miss  Mildred  Kerzich,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Aileen  Cook,  Private  Duty. 

Miss  Gretchen  Knight,  at  home. 


Report  of  Alumnae  Meeting 

October  30,  1934 

Alumnae  meetings  were  resumed  Tuesday,  October  30,  1934. 
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The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Walcott  House  Classroom.  Miss 
Wood  presiding.  Eighty-seven  members  were  present.  The  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  accepted: 

Eva  L.  Davis,  1934,  Associate. 

Henrietta  Kolbusz,  1932,  Non-Resident. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Richardson,  1891,  Non-Resident. 

Ellwynne  Vreeland,  1934,  Non-Resident. 

Following  the  business  meeting  Miss  Sleeper  gave  a very 
interesting  talk  on  Recent  Developments  in  the  Training  School. 
Miss  Johnson  spoke  on  the  results  of  five  months’  trial  of  eight 
hour  duty  for  special  nurses.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  at 
nine-thirty  p.m.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the  Walcott  House 
Reception  Room. 


November  27,  1934 

A Red  Cross  Alumnae  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Lower  Out 
Patient  Department  Amphitheater  Tuesday,  November  27,  1934. 
Miss  Wood  presided.  The  following  new  members  were  accepted : 

Mary  Adams,  1933,  Active. 

Marjorie  Bowers,  1932,  Active. 

Helen  Crocker,  1932,  Active. 

Mildred  Greene,  1927,  Active. 

Doris  Dawson,  1934,  Active. 

Louise  Hollister,  1933,  Active. 

Geraldine  Potter,  1933,  Active. 

Barbara  Stetes,  1931,  Active. 

After  a brief  business  meeting  Mr.  James  Jackson,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  gave  an  in- 
teresting fifteen  minutes’  talk  on  the  need  for  and  the  scope  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  disaster.  Mr.  Bradstreet,  Inspector  in 
First  Aid  for  the  Red  Cross,  gave  a skillful  demonstration  of 
emergency  bandaging,  using  the  triangular  and  cravat  bandages. 
Delicious  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Walcott  House  recep- 
tion room  after  the  meeting. 


Notes  and  Comments 

Nurses  holding  institutional  positions  have  attendance  record 
at  the  Alumnae  Meetings. 


Nurses  are  invited  to  the  Nursing  Project  Classes.  This  is 
a fine  way  to  brush  up  on  technique  and  knowledge. 
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Members  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  appeals  made  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 


An  Osteomyelitis  Clinic  was  opened  November  7,  1934,  in 
the  Out  Patient  Department.  This  clinic  will  be  held  Wednesday 
mornings  from  nine  to  twelve  a.m.  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Richard  Miller  and  Dr.  M.  N.  Smith-Peterson. 


The  dome  of  the  “Rotunda”  of  Mosely  Memorial  building 
has  been  painted  azure  blue. 


On  account  of  Christmas  occurring  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
the  month  the  December  Alumnae  meeting  was  omitted,  instead 
the  Alumnae  were  invited  to  attend  the  carol  singing  on  Friday, 
December  21,  1934,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  “brick  corridor.” 


People  We  Know 

Miss  Nellie  X.  Hawkinson  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Nursing  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  committee 
of  nursing  education,  appointed  by  President  Hutchins,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  sequences  of 
studies  leading  to  degrees.  Sequences  for  teachers  of  nursing, 
supervisors  and  administrative  officers  in  schools  of  nursing  are 
being  planned  as  the  first  step. 

Beginning  January  1,  1935,  Ruth  Pettingill  (1928)  will  take 
over  the  duties  of  anesthetist  at  Pondville,  Mass. 

Ethel  Perry  (1934)  is  Teaching  Supervisor  and  Office  As- 
sistant at  Salem  Hospital,  Salem,  Mass. 

Miriam  Kail  Fulcher  (1922)  and  Pauline  Gee,  Fisher  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  are  taking  the  year’s 
Post-Graduate  Course  in  Anesthesia  at  the  General  under  Dr. 
Bradshaw. 

Friends  of  Marion  Wells  (1921)  will  be  glad  to  know  she  has 
been  appointed  Supt.  of  Nurses  at  the  Faxon  Hospital,  Utica, 
New  York. 

Grace  Pollack  (1934)  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Walpole. 
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Katherine  Wentworth  (1933)  is  head-nursing  in  the  Female 
Medical  O.  P.  D.  at  the  General. 

Alice  White  (1930)  is  a patient  on  Ward  E suffering  from 
a fractured  pelvis  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Dr.  Mirian  Van  Waters,  Superintendent  of  Framingham 
Reformatory  for  Women,  is  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  gradua- 
tion, February  8,  1934,  in  the  Rotunda  at  8:30  p.m. 

Friends  of  A.  Maude  Townsend  (1916)  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  she  has  accepted  the  position  as  Superintendent  of  Newark 
Hospital,  Newark,  New  York. 

Laura  Currier  (1915)  who  is  with  the  U.  S.  Veteran’s  Ad- 
ministrator in  Newington,  Connecticut,  was  a recent  visitor  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dorothy  Keniston  (1934)  is  employed  as  Relief  Anesthetist 
at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  S.  Agnes  Garvey  (1901)  is  visiting  her  brother  in 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

Miss  Isabella  McC.  Lumsden  (1892),  Montreal,  Canada,  will 
spend  New  Year’s  in  Boston  on  her  way  to  Providence  as  the 
guest  of  Miss  McCrea. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Rutter,  nee  Agnes  E.  Aikman  (1892),  Seaving- 
ton,  England.,  made  a visit  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
recently. 

Mary  L.  McKenna  (1896),  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  will 
be  a guest  at  the  Pioneer,  Boston,  during  the  Christmas  season. 

Misses  Annabella  McCrae  and  Esther  spent  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing season  at  “Fairview,”  the  nurses’  vacation  house  at  Rowley, 
just  the  right  old-fashioned  country  house  with  open  fires,  plenty 
of  reading,  games  and  easy  chairs.  Miss  Wieck,  the  hostess,  put 
forth  her  usual  effort  and  oh ! if  you  could  have  seen  that  dinner 
table — turkey,  vegetables,  cider  and  all.  The  guests  regretted  that 
we,  too,  could  not  be  there  to  enjoy  such  rest  and  comfort. 
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Marriages 

Leussler-Fortier.  Virginia  Leussler  (1929)  to  Francis  For- 
tier, Jr.,  of  New  York  City  on  September  7,  1934. 

Howarth-Forward.  Irene  Loudon  Howarth  (1917)  to  John 
Francis  Forward  of  New  York  City  on  December  6,  1934. 

Drake-Howard.  Katherine  Drake  ( 1934)  to  Mr.  George 
Carlson  Howard  on  Sept.  22,  1934,  at  Guilford,  Maine.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drake  are  now  at  home  at  143  Park  Drive,  Boston. 

Currier-Lyons.  Naomi  Currier  (1930)  to  Dr.  Champ  Lyons 
on  Oct.  3,  1934,  at  Oxboro,  Maine.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  are 
at  home. 

Rice- Woodworth.  Adelaide  Rice  (1934)  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
Woodworth  on  Oct.  12,  1934,  in  the  Milton  Academy  Chapel. 

Luff-Lytton.  Gertrude  Luff  (1922)  to  Mr.  Clyde  Lytton  on 
Dec.  19,  1934,  at  Hudson,  New  York. 


Births 

On  Sept.  15,  1934,  a second  daughter,  Sara  Andrews  Robbins, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Melvin  Robbins  (Virginia  Peters,  1928) 
at  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

On  December  6,  1934,  twin  boys,  Allan  and  Warren  Peaslee, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J.  Palzer,  nee  Virginia  McLoon,  1924. 


Where  to  Write 

1.  Send  letters  for  publication  of  marriages,  births,  engage- 
ments, news,  queries  as  to  addresses,  etc.,  to  Melissa  J.  Cook, 
Melrose  Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 

2.  Change  of  address  to,  Walborg  L.  Peterson,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Annual  dues  with  change  of  address  to,  Annie  C.  Carsten- 
sen,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Send  obituary  notices  to,  Helen  M.  Everett,  24  Univer- 
sity Road,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

5.  Send  Sick  Relief  dues  to,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High 
Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Send  donations  for  the  Endowment  Fund  to,  Alice  Maude 
Townsend,  39  St.  Marys  Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

7.  For  the  Loan  Fund,  to  Helene  G.  Lee,  420  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Executive  Committee 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  with 
Directors — Sally  M.  Johnson 
Margaret  G.  Reilly 
Dorothy  M.  Tarbox 

Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees 
Social  Service — Frances  Daily  Nominating — Janette  S.  Wood 

Program — Marion  Stevens  Hospitality — Marjorie  Chick 

Quarterly  Record — Agnes  Murphy  Red  Cross — Susan  Mills  Briggs 

Special  Committees 

Membership — Gula  Boyce  Loan  Fund — Katherine  Pierce 
Finance — Elvira  Stevens  Endowment  Fund — Maude  Townsend 

Revision — Esther  Dart 


Compliments  of 
“Minnie’s” 
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Smith  Patterson  Company 

Diamond  ^Merchants  and  Jewelers 

5 1 SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Official  Jewelers  for  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
NURSES’  PINS 


UNIFORMS 

HAVE  THEM  MADE  TO  ORDER 
Standard  M.  G.  H.  Styles  or  Special  Designs 

ELLA  F.  GLENNON 

420  Boylston  Street  Room  308  Boston 

( Kenmore  6179) 

Note  New  Price  on  M.  G.  H.  Uniforms,  $7.50 


TELEPHONE,  KENMORE  3340 

Central  Directory  ot  tue  Molt  county  Nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

420  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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